






Preface 

For many years I had cherished a desire to write a history of 
the intellectual and literary achievements of the Persians, 
somewhat on the lines of that most admirable work, Green’s 
Short Hittory of the English People, a work which any writer 
may be proud to adopt as a model^ but which few can hope to 
rival and none to surpass. Oonsidcring the immense number 
of books which have been ^yritten about Persia, it is strange 
that so few attempts should hitherto have been made to set 
forth in a comprehensive yet comp.aratively concise and sum¬ 
mary form the history of that ancient and most interesting 
kingdom. Excellent monographs on particular periods and 
dynasties do indeed exist in plenty ; but of general histories of 
Persia those of Sir John Malcolm and Clements Markham are 
still the chief works of reference in English, though they no 
longer represent, even approximately, the present level of 
knowledge (enormously raised in recent times by the unremit¬ 
ting labours of an ever-increasing band of students and 
scholars), in addition to which they both deal rather with the 
external political conditions of Persia than with the inner life 
of her people. 

Conscious of the magnitude and difficulty of the task, and 
constantly engaged in examining and digesting the abundant 
and almost unexplored materials which every large collection 
of Oriental manuscripts yields, I might probably have con¬ 
tinued to postpone indefinitely an attempt for which I felt 

fit 
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myself ever more rather than less unprepared, had I not 
received almost simultaneously two separate invitations to 
contribute a volume on Persian Literature or Literary History 
to a series which in each case was of conspicuous merit, 
though in plan, scope, and treatment the difference between 
the two was considerable. In choosing between the two, I 
was less influenced by priority of appeal, extent of remunera¬ 
tion, or personal predilection, than by the desire to secure for 
myself the ampler field and the broader—I had almost said the 
more philosophical—plan. The model placed before me in 
the one case was Jusserand’s charming Literary History of the 
English People, the conception and execution of which (for 
reasons more fully explained in the Introductory chapter of 
the following work) so delighted me that I thereupon decided 
to make for the series to whjch it belonged the effort which I 
had long contemplated. For it* was the intellectual history of 
the Persians which I desired to. write, and not merely the 
history of the poets and authors who expressed their thoughts 
through the medium of the Persian language; the manifesta¬ 
tions of the national genius in the fields of Religion, 
Philosophy, and Science interested me at least as much as 
those belonging to the domain of Literature in the narrower 
sense ; while the linguistic vehicle through which they sought 
expression was, from my point of view, indifferent. I trust 
that my readers will realise this at the outset, so that they may 
not suffer disappointment, nor feel themselves aggrieved, 
because in this volume more is said about movements than 
books, and less about books written in Persian than about those 
written in Pahlawi, Arabic, or some other language. 

It was originally intended that the work should be com¬ 
pleted in one volume, carrying the history down to the 
present day. But I soon convinced myself (and, with more 
difficulty, my publisher) that this was impossible without 
grave modification (and, from my point of view, mutilation) 
of my original plan. At first I hoped to carry this volume 
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down to the Mongol Invasion and the extinction of the Cali¬ 
phate of Baghdad in the thirteenth century, which, as I have 
elsewhere observed (pp. 210-211 infra), is the great turning- 
point in the history of Islam j but even this finally proved 
impracticable within the limits assigned to me, and I ulti¬ 
mately found myself obliged to conclude this part of my work 
with the immediate precursors of Firdawsi, the writers and 
poets of the Sdmanid and Buwayhid dynasties. 

This division is, perhaps, after all the best, since the 
Prolegomena with which the student of Persian literature 
ought to be acquainted are thus comprised in the present 
volume, while the field of Persian literature in the narrower 
sense will, with the aid of one chapter of recapitulation, be 
entirely covered by the second, with which it is intended that 
this should be supplemented. Thus, agreeably to the stipula¬ 
tions imposed by my publislfer, the two volumes will be 
independent one of the other, ^lis containing the Prolegomena, 
and that the History of Persian Literature within the strict 
meaning of the term. 

My chief fear is lest, in endeavouring to present to the 
general reader the results attained by Oriental scholarship, and 
embodied for the most part in books and periodicals which he 
is unlikely to read, or even to meet with, I may have fallen, 
so to speak, between two stools, and ended by producing a 
book which is too technical for the ordinary reader, yet too 
popular for the Orientalist by profession. To the former 
rather than the latter it is addressed ; but most of all to that 
small but growing body of amateurs who, having learned to 
love the Persian poets in translation, desire to know more of 
the language, literature, history, and thought of one of the 
most ancient, gifted, and original peoples in the world. In a 
country which offers so few inducements as England to what 
may be called the professional study of Oriental letters and 
languages, and which consequently lacks well-organised 
Oriental schools such as exist at Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
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and other Continental capitals, it is chiefly with the amateur 
(and I use the word in no disparaging sense, but as meaning 
one whose studies are prompted by taste and natural inclina¬ 
tion rather than by necessity) that the future extension and 
development of these studies lies. To him (or her), therefore, 
this book is especially addressed j and should it prove of use to 
any of those whose interest in the East is more real and 
abiding than that of the ordinary reader, but who have neither 
the opportunity nor the apparatus of study necessary to the 
professional student, I shall deem myself amply rewarded for 
my labour in compiling it. 

Concerning the system of transliteration of Oriental names 
and words here adopted little need be said ; it is essentially 
that approved by the Royal Asiatic Society for the transcrip¬ 
tion of the Arabic character, and will be readily understood by 
all who arc familiar with that Script. That consistency (or, as 
I fear may be said by some of my critics, ped.antry) has com¬ 
pelled me to write Hafidh, Nidhami, ‘Umar, Firdawsi, &c., 
for the more popular Haliz, Nizami, Omar, and Ferdousi may 
be regretted from some points of view, but will at least 
generally s.ivc the student fiom doubts as to the correct spell¬ 
ing in the origiiul character of the names occurring in the 
following pages. I only regret that this consistency has not 
been more complete, and that 1 have in a few cases (notably 
AdharbayjSn, Az.irbayjin) allowed myself to be swayed by 
actual usage at the expense of uniformity. But at least the 
reader will not as a rule be puzzled by finding the same 
name appearing now as ‘Uthman, now as ‘Usman, and again 
as ‘Osm4n, according as it is sought to represent its Arabic, 
its Persian, or its Turkish pronunciation. 

And so I commend my book to the benevolent reader, and, 
1 hope I may add, to the not less benevolent critic. Of its 
many defects, alike in plan and execution, I am fully con¬ 
scious, and to others, no doubt, my attention will soon be 
called. But dttirtth a faultless friend remains friend- 
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less" says a well-known Eastern adage, and it is no less true 
that he who would write a flawless book writes nothing. I 
have admitted that I felt myself unprepared for so great a 
task ; but I should have felt equally unprepared ten or twenty 
years hence, the subject ever widening before our eyes more 
rapidly than the knowledge of it grows in our minds. Even 
the most imperfect book, if it breaks fresh ground, may, 
though itself doomed to oblivion, prepare the way for a 
better. 

EDWARD G. BROWNE. 

SEPrBMBBR 14, I9OJ. 
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In the following Index, where a large number of relerencee occur under one heading, 
the more important are, as a rule, pruned In thicker type. The prefixes Abu (" Father 
of . . .”), /6 m ("Son of . . are disregarded in the arrangement of Muhammadan names 
Into which they enter: thus, for example, such names as Abu Tahir and !bn Sinu are to 
be sought under T and S respectively A hyphen piehxed to a name indicates that It is 
properly preceded by the Arabic definite article ui-; the letter 6 between two names stands 
tor " son of . . Names of books, both Oriei)t.il and Kuropean, are printed in italics, 
and an asterisk Is prefixed to those from which citations of any considerable length occur 
in the text. Names of authors and other persons whose words are cited are similarly 
distinguished. 

For typographical reasons It has been found necessary to omit in the index the accents 
indicating the long vowels and the dots and da-siies distinguishing the hard letters in the 
Arabic and Persian names and wtwds which (,t comprises The wmtocI transliteration of 
such words must therefore be sought in the text 


Aaron. 409 
Ababll (birds), 178 
Abolish "the Accumed,” 104, 
los 107 

Aban al-Lahiqi, 33a 
Abarsam. 138 
-‘Abbas, 195, 234 
‘Abbas Cfendl, 311 
•'Abbas b. -Ahnaf (poet), 277 
-‘Abb.ss b. ‘Amr-Ghanawl 
(general), 354. 40J 
•'Abbas b 'Walid (Umayyad 

K :e), 242 

of Merv (alleged 
author of oldest Persian 
poem). 13. 340. 452 
Abu'U'Abbas •Safiah, q i* (first 
'Abbasid Caliph), 237, 240, 

241. 243. asi. 254. 257 

•Abu'l-'Abbas Fadl b -‘Abbas 
(Persian poet), 458 
‘Abb.-)sid Caliphs, 6, 90. 159. 
168, 208, 209. 210, 214, 236- 
247 (rise to power), 351- 
253 (character of dynasty), 
thence onwards passim 
'Abdam (Carmalhlan), 397, 
401 

•Abdullah b. ‘All (greal- 
grandson of -‘Abbas), 254 
'Abdullah b 'Abdu’l-Muttahb 
(the Prophet's father). 214 
•Abdullah b. •Amr b. -‘As 
•Zubfi (scholar). 272 
•Abdullah (brother of Babak), 

■aS uliab b Uarwan (Umay> 
yad prince). 244 


'Abdullah b Maymun -Qad- 
dah. 393. 3»M. 3</^398. 406 
407, 40«). 410 

'Abdullah b Saba (first to 
teach Dlviiiey of ’Ali), 320 
'Abdullah b Sa'ld (‘Abbasid 
propagandist). 310 
‘Abdullah b Sliuba (officer 
or Abu Muslim), 30i> 
'AMullah b, Tahir (Tahirid 

E nnce). 13 . 278. 330. its .D'> 
dullah b Wahb -Kasibi 
(Khanjite Anti-Caliph). 222 
•Alxiu llah b Zub-iyr, 228-231 
Abu Abdi'llah (Carmalhlan 
da% 397 

AbuAbdi llah Muhammad b 
Khafif of Shiraa (Suli). 372 
‘Abdul-'Azix (Umayyad). 215 
Abdul-Khaliq (Abdul Clulig) 
Achundow," 478 
■Abdul-Malik (Umay>ad 
Caliph), lot, 206. 21s. 2t8. 
23a 238. 203, 273. 283. 317. 
318 

‘Abdu'l-Malik I (Samanid). 
37a. 463 

‘Abdu'l-Malik 11 (Samanid), 
4 ^ 

•Abd Manaf (Qurayshite). 214 
• AbduVMaslh (soothsayer), 
173.182 

•Abdiil-Muttalib (grandfather 
of the Propl'Cl). 177. 214 
Ibn 'Abd Rabbihl (historian, 
of Cordova). 15. 268, 366 
•Abdu'r-Rahniao (founder of 
Unuyyad dynasty of Cor¬ 
dova), 215. 245 

33 


‘Abdu'r-Kahman b •Ash'atb 
Rebellion of —, 231 
'Abdu'r-Kahman b ‘Awf. 195, 
202. 388, 450 

'Abdu’r-Kahman b. Harmala 
•Aslami (traditionlsl). S73 
•Abd Shams (Qurayshite). 

214 

‘Abd Zohar (colne of —Bo 
Abel. 14, 162 
Aberystwyth. 452 
Abhar (Persian town), 86 
‘Abid b Shariya « 8an‘a 
(early Arab writer), 272 
Abraha (Abyssinian King), 
I 75-‘78 

Abiaham, 385. 408, 409, 437 ; 
— identmed with Zoroaster. 

113 

Abtm (father of Ferlduo), 115 
Abvvilm.-ins, a8,175.178-181, 
iKr>.|K8 

Ach.cmeaes (• Hakhainan- 

(sli), 91 , 121 

Achamieiiiaii dyn.isty, 4- 8» T( 
11 , 18 ,19. 34, 88, 80 , 88, 37 . 
39. 56. 60. 07. 70, TO* «2. 

88.90 94 . 9 «. « 03 . »* 7 . 

iji. 212 See also Old 
Persian 

Acts of ArcheUust. 15s 
Acb of the Persian Martyrs, 

1.34 

'Ad (ancient tribe), 430 
Adam. 14. 37, 162. 316, 32a, 

409 

Adam (grandfather of Bays- 
ud ol Histam), 417 
Adams, mi Thomas—, 41 

¥n 
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Adhar- (Atiw*) Fambag, aon 
ol Farrukh^d. 104,105 
Adhar Guah^p (Sacred Fire), 
13a 140 

Adharpadh Mahraspaod 
(;;(>roastrian priest), loi 
Adatu-UXadb (of Ibn Qu- 
tayba), i 77 ^ ,, 

■Adudu’d-Dawla (Buwayhicl). 

la. 370. 37 *. 39 * 
v47schylus, 91 

Ethiopians, a?!. 349 . 454 - 
See also Zan/ 

Etiology, I'oetJcal (Husn-I- 
ta'ht), 464 

Afarli) (nilnbtrel). 18 
j1/arin-fiama (of Abu Shu- 
kur), 466 

'AHan (father of the Caliph 
‘Ulhman), 215 

Af^lhanlstan. Afghans. 4, 28. 
Afrasiyab, 116 

Africa, 180. 251, 339 . 349 . 352 . 
359. 397.402^ ^ ^ 

Afrinacan {/oroastrian doa- 
ulogtes), loi 

Afshin (general), 252. 3 * 3 . 329 - 
33^1 

Agathlas, 122. 421 
Agailaus (of Xenophon}, gi 
Agha Muhammad Khan 
(Qajar), 207 
Ahasuerus. 20, 480 
•Ahll of Shiraa (poet), 225 
Ahlu'i-ahwa, 289 
Ahtu’l*‘adl wa’Ut.nvhUl, 281. 

See also jtf«V<Ki/ifrs 
Ahlu's-suffa, 2t>7 
Ahmad b Abl Dn’ad (one of 
Afshm's judges). 331. 335 . 
336 

Ahmad b Hanbal (Sunmte 
Imam), 273, 284. 291. 295, 
344. 345. 3 ^* 

Ahmii b l.roa'n (Saminld), 
353. 466 

Ahinad b. Khidrawayh (Sufi). 
4*4 

Ahmad-Khujlslani. 355 
Ahmad b Nasr .Khuia'l (con¬ 
spirator), 285 

Ahmad (successor of Abdu 1- 
lab b Mayinun -Qaddah), 
3t>7, 409 

♦Abu Ahmad b. Abu Bakr 
-Kalib (poet). 4 <' 5 - 4 ^> 
Ahrlman, 35, 5 *. 5 ^- »« 4 .‘ 4 ® 
See also Anra Matnyusfi 
•Ahsa, 403 

Ahsanu^Mmiasim ft maru 
/(irtf<J9ahm (of -MHqad- 
d.«i). 373 , , 

Ahuna - vairva (verse of 

Avesta). 98 

Ahura Matda. 25. 32, 34. 35 . 
64 . 65 . 7 a. 93 .? 4 b 5 ;‘> 4 ,'‘«; 
—(name of the planet 

Jupiter). 461 

Ahwas. 3 « 3 . 347. 37 ». 39® 
Alran(« Iran. 9 u ). 4 
Airyaiu (» Wran). 4 


Airyana Vaeja, 2jl 35 .36 
Msha (wife of Prophet), 
217. 343 
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'A'isha (wife of 
217. 343 
•Aid'ibu'l-Hind, 368 
'A)am. 265. 268 See also 
Persian 

Ajarl(nameof ManlcbaeaosX 

Ak^ra (plural of Klsra), 227. 
See Sasanians 

Akbar. Emperor of India, roo 
'-Akhbartt't-Uwal. 357. See, 
.Dinaiaari 

-Akhfash (grammarian), 278 
Akhshunwar (Turkish Kha- 
qan), 121 

-Akhtal (Arab poet), 280 
Akhu Muhsin, 411 
Akkadian language, 65. 66, 74 
Ahu'l-'Ala See -Ma'arri 
Albatcgnms, 363. See -flof- 
tarn 

Atbertus Magnus. 40 
Albigenses, 154. *60 
Alchemy, 274, 362, 379, 428. 
430 

Alchemy of Hapt'viess (of 
•Ghaszali), 293 
Aleppo. 218. 302. 322, 423 
Alexander "tlje Great.'' 9 | 21. 
37. 60, 79 , 91 , 0 . 97 . 106 , 
111.118-121,139304.305 

Alexander Komance, 118, 150 
Alexandria, 36^) 

Alexandrian School, 96, 97. 

See Neo-Platonism. 

•All b. Abi Tallb (cousin of 
the Prophef I and Fust 
Imam of the Shl'ites), 0 . 
130, 133. >*) 4 . *03 *‘o- 

212. 814-324 228 m Ul, 

235. 239. 246, 252, 238, mi, 

270, 283. 290. 20. 842 , 343 , 

348, 350. 388. 391 , 892 , 30 

407.' 408. 40«). See also 
Ghulat, Sht'ites 
'AU b -Hiis.ivn b ‘Ali See 
Zavnu'l-AbtJtn 

‘Ah Akbar. 131 
‘Ali Asghar. 131 
'All'Rida. So^Ruta.tmam— 
•All b .‘Abbas -Majusi (phy¬ 
sician), 375 

•Ali b. ‘Abdu’dah b -‘Abbas. 

•All' b Duwayh, 360. See 
‘Inituiu'd-Daxvla 
‘All b. Hamta-Klsa'l (gram- 
m.3rian). 276 

•All b llarun-Shaybanl iSa* 
manid poet), 365 

•Alib Hisham.334 
Ah b. Tsa (Wastr of -Muq- 
tadIrX 360. 4*9.^434 , 

‘All b. Jahm .Sami (poet). 

■Aii*V Muhammad -Warza- 
nlnt (leader of Zaiij le- 
bellionk 350 
‘Ali MazJak. 247. 3 ** ^ 

Abu All -Bal'ami. 35 ^ 3 ^. 
47 * 


'Alidsf'Atawiyya, descendants 
of 'Alt b. ^bu Talib), 239. 
See Imams. Ski'iies. 

Atigarh. 202 
Ibnu’l-'Allaf (poet). 363 
Allah Ta‘ala (God), how re¬ 
garded by heathen Arabt 
t‘)o 

Allegotical Interpretation, 
285 See Ta'u'tl 
Alptugin (founder of Ghaz- 
nawi d> nasty). 372 
Alpuxarras Mountains, 9 
Alvanci, Mount —, 63 
Amadana. 20. Set Hamadan, 
Ameer All, Sayyid ~, 188 
America. Babilsm in—, 3M 
Amid (Divar llakr), 134 
Amm (‘Ahbasld Caiiph), 252. 
254. 256 

Aminu All Muhammad (title 
of Abu Muslim. 9.v), 256 
‘Amin Muhammad b 'Ab- 
du’r-Rahman —|)unst), 273 
Ibn ‘Amir (‘Uthman'scousin). 
316 

Amir Pazawari(Mazandaranl 
pott), 83 

Amtru’l - Kafirin. -Ma’mun 
called—-, 307 

Amir-l 8a‘id (title of Nasr 11 
the Samamd), 3(15 
Amiru’l Umara (title of Bu- 
wayhids), 364. 3 ^^ 
Amm'iamis Marcellmus, 6^ 
75 

Ammonius, 421 
•Amr b -‘As. 218. 219 
‘Amr b Bahr. See -yahidh 
•Amr b Layth (Saffarid). 348, 
35 *. 354. 355. 359 . 453 
‘Amr b Sa‘d, 228 
‘Amr b 'Uthman - Makki 
(Sufi) 436 

‘A M S (Nuaayri Trinity), 
203 

Amsiiaspands. too, 101, 160 
Anabasis of Xcuciphon, 91 
Anahita (Nahtd. the planet 
Venus). 95. 461 
“Ana'I-Haqq," 361, 362 
-Andakhudl, Shamsu'd-Din 
Muhammad (biographer of 
poet'-). 44 * « ^ . 

And.ihisia. 263. See Cordova, 

Aninias, F. C. —, 70. 78. 8a, 
10 

Angels. 160 
Angles. 5 

Anglo-&ixon language. 82,95. 
teaching of — rntrodu*.ed at 
Cambridge, 41 

Annihilation In God (*» Faiia 
//I«A. 9 1 '). 443 
Anoshak-.rubano. SeeNiwArr' 
ifan 

Anquetil du Perron. 4*. 43 - 
45 - 53 . 56-58.6‘. 6a 67. 

Anra Mainyush (ss 

at»). 35.5* 56.0**. «> 4 . too 
Aiisab. See Genealogy 
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Ansar, JI3, alS. W « 1 - Stc 
ComMniom 
Antioch, 431 
Antiochus, ai 

AnlbropomorphiMn, 3M1 31T,, 
3 « 4 . 3 * 5 - 3 > 6 . 435 „ j 

Anuaba*tadh, 136. t68,181 
Anushirwao See Xushirwnn 
Anwari (Persian poet), 389, 

437 ., ^ 

AnwaM-Sttho^'h, 341 
Aogemadaeca, 102 
Ao)» (root), 27 

Af>ocrypha of Daniel, 479, 480 
Apollodorus. 21 
• Aqaba (In Surra-man-ra'a). 
329 

Arab heathenism (a* yahi- 
liyyat. qv). 186-194, 212. 
211, 361. 274 

Araibian Nights. 254, 277 
Arabian Science, 204 
Arabic character, 9, 10, 83; 

Spanish in —, 9 
Arabic language the vehicle 
of Muslim Science till 
Mongol Invasion. 340. 377 
— in Persia, and Aiabi«. 
literature produced bv 
Persians, 3, 4, 211. 278, 348, 
3 * 5 . 445 - 447 . 474-477 5 - 
preserved in sf>>a9 notation 
In Persia. 67; importance 
of — for study of Persian, 
89, 90, elements of — in 
Persian, 73: study of — m 
Europe. 39-41; — reduced 
to writing by command of 
lamshid. do; tnmslations 
Into — from Pahlawj. 76, 
no, it8. 123: — written 
m Syriac character (Kar- 
shuni), 8. 9 
Arabic script, 10, 83 
Arabs, character of —, 189- 
104. 252. 404. 472, — men¬ 
tioned in liehistun Inscrip¬ 
tion. 94: — learn their 
power, 1R4; inituence of — 
on Persia. 6, 36. 37, 66. 
antipathy between •— and 
Persians. 114, 130. 242, 327, 
33 >- 332 , 334 . pHde of —. 
213, 229; decline of seal 
and power of —, 244, 251- 
252. 342, 345: minor refer¬ 
ences. 4. *3. > 73 . >74 J 8 >- 
357. 3*9 3*8 See also 
Ojnqueti. Arab —, Racial 
feeling. Sutyecl races. 
Shu'wHyya. Mau'^li 
IbnuVAraN. Stiaykh Muh- 
)i)r3'u’d-Dln ■— (SufiJ. 419. 
420.438 . ^ 

Ibnul-A'rabl (grammarian), 

278 

Arachosla. 35 .94 
Arakadria, 31 

Aramaic, 36, 37. 66, 73. 74, 75 . 
77. 80. 81, 89. See also 
CkaUaati. Syriac 
Araact, River —. 23. 3$ 


Arbll. 33 

Arbitration of Dawmatu‘1- 
Jandai, 219, 221 
Anhelaus. , 155 

Arcs of Ascent and Decent, 

441 

Ardabil, 324, 325 
Ardashir-i'Babakan (founder 
of Sasanian Dynasty), g, 58, 
70,97,103.108,112,117,11<>-1 
120. 121, 112, 136-151, 153, ^ 
158. See also ArfoAftshafr- 
i-Papakano 

Ardashir III (Sasanian). 174, 
1H2 

Ardashir. D.istiir —. 47 
Aula Viiaf. Book of—. 43. 96. 
106, 118 157 

Ardawan, 136. 137-139. >46- 


(hi'.toiiau), 360, 362. 3113, 
428, 430, 432. 434 
Aries, Sign of —, 114. 259 
‘Anf (‘'Giioshc"), 424 
‘Arifirz-Z.in.»diq.i. iV) 
Aristotle (Aristu. Aris{al.ilis) 
3->, 40. 119. 277. 286. 

305. 381 

Aristotelians, Arainan —. 289 
Arh ur.unna (AchxmenLin), 

63. 92 
Arjasp. 460 

Anneg.ind of Montpellier, 40 
Armenians, 8. 41,94, 127. 201. 
3>3 

•Arnold. Wr Edwin 442 
•Arnold. T W* —, 202, 206, 
207, 212. 448 

Arphaxad (Arfakhshad), 114 
Arn|)an, 324. 3^ 

Arrows, shooting of — to 
tlelennine site, 152, 153 
Arshama (AchxiiHinaii). 63. 

92. 9t 

■Ai>h (Throne of Gml). 427 
Artabanus. See Anlawan 
Artai (wind). 141 
Artakhshalr-i-Pap-'katm, 70. 
71, 9t, io'^> 108, 117. I2J, 
n6 «5>. >53 

Art-ixcrxes bnigiiiMiius. 117 
Artaxerxes Mneiiion. 20.120 
'• Ar\an genius.' 301 
Aryans (Anya. Aiii>a). 4. 29, 
33. 56. 80.'.Xi. 'M. “4. 4«9 
Arj'at (Ab>s»lni.<n general 1 
175. 176 

Arzhang (Artang) of Manl 
(Manes). 166 

Abu'l-'Asb Umayya, 215 
Asad (tribe), 370 
Asad b 'Abdu llah (Governor 
of Khurasan!. 207. 35* 
Asad-'Amld, 4(10 
Asad b. Musa b. Ibrahim. 

274 

Asadi (poetX 437 . (lexico¬ 
grapher). 86, 450. 457. 474. 

478 

Ibn 'Asakir, 264 
'AsaM<>ukhla ('sewn honey. 


the yellow garments worn 
by (be Guebres), 343 
Asas (term of Isma'dls), 409, 

AsMtics (Zuhhad), 298 
Ashab. See Coin^nions 
Ash'arl, Abu Musa — , 219, 
Abu'l-Hasan —, 211, 183, 
285. i86i 291-393. 3S2, 364, 
366 

Ashcniaogha (herellc), Mai- 
dak so styled, 169,171 
Ashghanix'an, Ashkamyan, 
111, 118. 158. See also 
Partluans 

Ibim'l-Ashtar (General o( 
-Mukhtar). 238 
•Askar Multnim (phice). 396 
-Asma'UphilulogislX 277. 350. 
3S7 

Asinan {27th day of month). 
140 

Asp - i - nawbati (" sentiy 
horse 317 

"Asx," Marwan 11 so called 
See Afonixiii // 

Assassins, 172. 311, 3*12, 
395. uA 498. 4 >4 
Ass\nniis, to. ai, 23, 37, 

55. 65. (/,. 67. 74, 75. 8>. 

1(0. 04. ioi>, 105. 306 
AsUnibad, 44K 
Astronomy, iS*;, 304 
Astj.igcs if 

Asiir.» (demon) In Saiiskilt » 
Aliur.i (God) 111 Avesta, 34 
-Ala (n.iine ot -Min/nnna*. 
<1 V I. 320 

Al)u'l--Alahiya(poel), a?*. *77 

370 

-Ala -Ghazzal (father of 
W.isll). 181 

A'tliain -Kuh (histonaii), 

• Alkarul baqiyaioi -mruni. 
9»0. I54.<’‘> 

•AtharuH-bihit (»f <).trwiiii), 
15. >57. 257. 3«9 324 
Ailieti.ieuf, lai 
Athenians, '>4 

•Atidm (»Pert Baza-gar, 
■‘the Sinner*’), 135- 
YatAigird I 

•Ibuul-Athir (historian), i6g, 

321-323. 3*0 

Alhr.i\,iii(Fire priest), 31 
Atiopatenc. 19. 25. 28, 29, 30. 
36,78 Sec also/fzurfwWdn 

• Altar, Shaykh Faridu'd Uln 
- (pr>ct and mvstlc), 294. 
iffi. 3*>. .3*2. 389, 4>9. 4*4- 
428 436.437, 444 

Augustine, .St —. 155 
Avciioct (Ibn Ri»hd). 40. 

288-28.>, 294.^* 

Avesta, 4. »4l, Ml J7. 4»- 
44 88, 18, 18 88, *3. W- 
78, 88. OhM 188* 188, 
lli-IU, 118, 190, 14 V 181 . 
206; 961; - nnamog of 
term. 78; — Identlhed with 
iUirabam's Revealed Book 
(SuhuO. "2 
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Avatlc tanmaje (lOKalM 
■ Zend "or " Old Bactrlan "I, 
|7. 43. 44. *1. *4, 67. 7», 

Avicenna (Ibn Slna). 4c, aS8, 
jSq, 193, 368. 37a. 375- 381. 
47c 

•‘Awfl, Muhammad—(author 
of Lubabu’l - Albab and 
Jawamlu'l'hikayat). 13. 15. 
j6*, 183. 340. 449. 450- 455- 
455. 46a. 483. 466. 468. 470 
471 

Awhadu'd-Dln KlrmanKpoet). 
410 

Abu ‘Awn. 145 
•Ayn b 'Ayn b. 'Avn. 141 
'Aynu'l-Kamal. $ee Evil Eye. 
Aywan-I-Klara (Palace of 
Choeroe^). 158 

Ayyam (“day*." i.e. notable 
battlea, the Arab*), 270. 
388 

Abu Ayyub-Muriyani. 358 
Ai (In Tallsh dialect - axem, 
■•I” In Avcstlc), 37 
Azarbayjan (Adhaibadhagan). 

19. 18. 35 . 78 . 79 313. 325. 
448. See Atropalene 
AihUDahaka. 114 SeeDahaA- 
'Airaql (historian of Mecca), 

Abu Mansur Naiar 
(Fatimid Caliph). 373 


Babak (Papak), the father of 
Ardashir babakan (q.v), 
111, 137-142 

Babak (here^arch), 247, 311, 
883-881,334.336. . 

•Baba Tahir (dialect poet). 
36. 37.63 

Ibn Babawayh(Shlltcd)vine). 


.babiaghafpoet), 370 
Babls, 86,98.99.109 >o<. i30> 
165. 170, 17a. 3H. 31a. 407. 

yloD,^ ^Aylonia, at, 

118. 154, 158, 163. 164. 18a. 
301.3^ 308. 357 
Bacon, Roger —. 40 
Bactrla, 4. as. a8 — 31. 34. 35- 
78. 94 . 95 . 

•Bada (heretical tenet). 311 
Badaraya, 158 

Badghls, 309 3»7. 34*. 45» . 

Badhan (Per!dan satrap of 
•Yamank 181.183 
■Badhdb, MounUdn of —, 31S 
jab 

Badl*. Abu MuhamnuKt • 
Balkh, 4*7 „ . 

BadlVt'^mao .Hamadbanl, 

Ba^ t^Ue of —, ai6 
Bagayadlsh (CHd Persian 
montb), 3a 


BaiKhdad, 6. 163, 164, 197- 
i^. loa 119 354. 358. 159 
174. 186, 189 191. 193. 293. 
309 307. 3*9 317. 3*9 3^ 
341, 346. 353. 359 358-^t. 
3<^. 3^. 377. 398. 402 434. 
449 465. 469 474 
Baghlr (Turkish general). 341 
Ba%ari$tan (of Jami), 417. 

42s 456 
Baha u llah, 311 
Bahlabad (minstrel of Khus- 
raw Parwii) See Barbad 
Bahman. 97. 117. n8.137.242- 
See also Vohumano 
Bahman Yasht, 1^ 

Bahram 1. (Sasanian). 154. 
i57->59 163 

Bahram II. (&sanlan). 154 
Bahram V (Sa'Ciiiian). called 
Our," the Wild Ass, ” ti, 

Bahrain thubin. 109.129,181, 
167. 352 

Bahra>n, 201, 344, 402 
Balahbad ^e Barbad 
Itakan Yashl. 98 
-Bakharzi, -Husayn b ‘All 
(biographer of poets). 358. | 
448 ♦ 

Bakhtlvari dialect, 87 
Bako Yasht. 97 

Abu Bakr (Caliph). 194. 195. 
205. 209, 210, 214, 217. 339 
343. 39». 437„ , 

.Bahiratu't - Sulaytnaniyya. 
203 

Bakusaya (In • Babylonia). 
Ba-labakk (Baalbeck), 278, 

306 « 

-Baladhuri (historian), no, 
143. if)7. «99 *01. 203. 

208,261, 264. 268, 323. 887 

.r.iiianhutu's-saba (IsmalU 
honk), 401 
• Balami. Abu’l-Padl —, 356: 
Abu ‘All — (son of the 
preceding), it. iio, 3S9 
888^, 455. 478 
Balfour of Burleigh. 221 
Ha1kat.igln b. Alptagln, 372 
Balkh, 4. 35. 39 163. a07. 24;. 
25a. 257. 315. 347. 346- 354. 
415 See also Bactria 
-Balichl, Abu Zavd — (geo* 
grapher), 315. 368, 37a 
Ballad poetry, i9 17. *8 
Baluchistan. 4. 83 
Bamdadh (father of Masdak. 

qv). 169 
Bang. W. —. 64 
Banu'UAhrar(Per^an settler* 
In ‘YamanX 181,161 
Barbad (minstrel and poet of 
Kbusraw ParwU). 14-18 
Barbler de Meynard. 13A 365. 
„3<>8.447 ^ 

Bardesane*. 160 
Bardesanians. 381. 387.415 
Bardlya (Smerdcs). 31, 31 
Barfaryad, 16a 


Bar Hebraeus (AbuT'ParalX 

Ba^rmai (ancestor of Barmt- 
etdn, 9.V.), 257. 258 
Barmecides, 164,251.154. *57. 

158.176. 342 
Birsoin, 53 

Barthblemy, Paul de St—. S9 
Barthaemy, 107 
Bartholomse, 64 
Bvirton, I>r. — (of Oxford). 50 
Barzaentes (satrap of Darius), 

91 

Bas>faruj » Abu Sufra, 163 
Bashshar b. Burd (poet and 
sceptic), 267, 276 
BaaiXttoi SifOipatf 12s 
BaatXucd 
ftara, 122 

Basra, 184. 2i9 ii9 ii3. 245 
263, 870, 289. 196, 302. 349 
358, 359 378, 888, 3^ 491 
Batinis, 311. 497. 414. 42a* 
See Isma'ilis, Carmalhians. 
Sect of the Seven, &c 
•Battanl. Muhammad b Jablr 
b Sinan (Aibategnius).363 
Baur, 155.191 

Bayabak (Turkish officer), 342 
Itayan (of Babis), lot 
Bayazid of Bistam (Sufi), 352. 
426-428 

Bayda (* DUh4-sapfd. "the 
White Castle," In Fars), 434 
Bayhaq, .«5 

Bayhaqi (historian of Ghat* 
nawl Dynasty). 33* 

•Bayliaql (author of Kttabu'l’ 
Mahasin, q V.). 15, 18 
Baynun (castle in -Yaman), 
*75 

Baysunghar, 121 
Baytu'UHikma ("House of 
Wisdom" of the Caliph 
•Ma'mun), 306 

Baza'gar (» -Athim, "the 
Sinner." a term applied to 
Yazdifiird l,qv), 135.166 
Bazanes (Bishop). 172 
Beatific Vision, 185, 267.361 
Beausobre, 155 
Bedouin. 271. See Arabt. 
Beer, 64 
Behbehan. 87 

BehistuD (Bagastana. U-si- 
tun), i 3*. 63. 66. 70^ 7«. 9*. 
93 

Bel. 10 

Benfey. Prof. —, 9,68 

Berbers, 397 

Beresine, 27, 83 

Berlin Library, 262, 449 45i> 

„464 

Bermann. 153 
Berosus, 21 

Benus (satrap of Darius), 91 
Bevan, Prof. A. A. —, 1S9 


160, 16$ 

Blbi Sbahrbani 
banu 
Bible, 37 


lOL See SAobr. 
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BbUolhiqiM aa Rot,- 
Nittonale ^Part»>, >&, < 7 . 
374 . 479 
Biatan. ao 

Blh-alandli (Penian heml- 

arctiX 3o8-3‘o.,3a3 

BIhlshti (tiUe of apociyphal 
kinti), 4S0 

BIluad (father oi -arafi), 37 a 
BiUl-abadh. 3 H 3^5 . 

Bllqia (Queen of Sheba), 175 . 

Blndu’e (uncle of Khusraw 
Parwie), i8i 

Blocrapbln of Pwtian Poets. 
See ’Aiuiakkudt. ‘Aw/i. 
■Bakhani. CHaharMaqakh 
Dawlatshak, -Tha'aUbi. 
TabMat. TadhJHra, Vaii- 
matua-Dahr 
BlrkuHumad, * 7 * 

•.Bininl, Abu Rayhan (hU- 
toiian and astronomer). 

no, 1 * 3 . tsfi. » 54 . > 5 S 
150 , 160. 247. 259. 2^. 270. 
106 809 , 313. 816 ^ 10 , 35 a> 
359, J 7 f. 419 , 469 , 475 . 

Blshr (disciple of Husayn b. 

Jhfattsur MaUcj, vv.). 43 * 
Blshrb.-Harlth. 424 
Bl-sltun, 5 . See also BehiSr 
tun, Old Ptnian htscnp- 
tions 

Bttml'Uah, Analogy between 
— and Ahuna vair>'a 
fonnula. 98 

Blsra (meat) read as ■■gu^ht 
in Pahlawl, 66, 76 
Bistam (uncle of Khusraw 
Parwit), i8t 

BisUm (town In Persia), 4*7 
Bit Dapukku, 21 
Biward (Ablward). 242 
Black, J Sutherland —. 347 
Black, colour of 'Abbasids, 
242. 243. * 44 . 310 
Black Slone, 359 . 307 . 403 . 404 
BUnd, Nathaniel —, 13. 449 . 
45 > 

Blochmann. 389. 473 
Blowing on knots as magic 
rile, ^ 

Bodleian Library, 4*. 4 *. 44 * 
B^ha ("the Bull," Torklah 

Bokht*(“hath delivered") in 
Per^n names. i 4 S-Mf> 
Bokht Ylsbu* (physician). 146. 

344. 345 . 367 
Boliensen, 64 
Bologna 40 
Bombay, 48.103, ac6 
Book of Orititu {Gkay^P 
tooMoUl tut monfaiCU 

aafa ff>, 35 *^ 455 , . , 

Book of Nabatiuum Aifiatt- 

tort, 357 
Bopp, 68 

Boswell Smith, 1S8 
Bourchier (Bowcher). O —. 


Bovdot, 33-34 
Brahmins, 56 
Brandt, Dr. A. J. H. W. 

303 

“Brethren of Purity." See 
Ik/m>aHu‘s^/a 
Bnsson, ftimaby de —, 4a 
British Museum Ubrary. 374 . 
448.457,473 ^ , 

*Brockelmann, Carl —, 253, 

367. 268. 978 , 97 *. 276. 277. 
278. 898 - 806 , 343. 357 . 866, 
878 - 874 ,375. 37 «. 3»3 
Brunnow, 212, 220, tat, 2ta, 
232 

Buddha. Buddhism. 103, 154. 

162. 163. 300, 301, 44 » 

Bugha (or 9v). 336. 

I 34 * 

I -Buhturi (poet), 357 
Bukhara. 16. 17. 35 . 3 **. 888- 
896 , 868 , 4^. 475 

-Bukhari (tradiUonist). 35 *. 
357 

Bwwd<iA«Ai», 48 . 9 *. ><>5 _ 
Bundar (or Pmd.ir) of Ray. 
85.66 

-Bundari (historian of Sel- 
juqs), ii 5 -4M ^ _ 

Bunak and Bnrjatur. 146 147 
Bur)ln-Mlhr (Sacred Km), 

(39 

Burnouf. Eugene —.63,67,68 
Burns. Baba Tahir compared 
to —, 83 

Buruna (suburb of Herat). 17 
Bushan), 244 


j Cambridge, 41, 183. 356, 446 

^B^imbujlya). 31. 
3 *. 55 . 9 * 

Cimel, ^ttle of the 117 
Camphor mistaken for Salt. 

199 

Cappadocia. 94 
Caracalla. Emperor —, 304 
(^rmatbians (Qarmatl, pi. 
Qaramila), ais, 311, 319. 
Jg 3 Sa 35 *. 3 ^. 3.5ft. 881 


Bushan), 244. . . , I 

Bushaq (Abi# Ishaq, poet, of; 
bhirar). 85 

BushkasK^smmatian). 262 

Bu^ (town). 378. 448 
Bustan of Sa di, 145. 34 '. 4*3 
Buwayb, Battle of —. o 
Uuwashid Dynastv, 6 , 11, 
909 ,^ 880 , 864 - 866 , 867 , 170 . 
StS 874 , 879 , 876 , 896 , * 46 , 
488 , * 69 , 4 '^ * 7 * 

Buaurg b Shahrisar (Pmian 
sea-captain), 3 '.^ 

Bvron.io? 

ByranUnes. 127. «S‘. ««. 

174. • 79 . t®*. *®*' 

224. 302. 305 


Cadmus, 51 
Cain, 162 

Cairo. 295. 3 ^ 7 . 399 . 4 <» 

, Calendar, ^mastrlan - com¬ 
pared with Babi 

Caliphate, Caliph (Khllafat 
KhaUfa). *o» 5 *® 

Orthodox CaUpiu. UtMy- 
yadt. Abbasidi. Polto^ 
Calligraphy prir.e«l by llani 
165. y»2; — D’ 


—, 362. H> 7 , 3 M. 371 . 891 - 

416,423.4i4;«iyn>®!'3|tyoi 

title, 397. Sm also Fohmid 
Cahpfu, Gkulal, Ismailu, 
Soct of Uu Snvfi, Strifes 
Carra de Vaux. 356, 368 
Carrlue (Harran, 9 v). 30a 
Cashmeie. 54 

Caspian Sea. 203. ao?. 348. 
3 <k 3 ft 7 

Caste* system amongst an¬ 
cient Persians. 1 14 
C»th»rc.. S« itavaf6i. Al 
bigert$a 
Catholics. t68 

Cayumers (properly Gayv- 
rnorth), <5, 56 

••Olestiar’ u royal epithet 
to Sasjnian timet, i$3 
Celtic genius. 447 
Chaghani dynasty. 453. 4 ft*. 
467. 47 * 

Chahar-bokhl (“the Four 
have delivered," Persian 
name), 146 

•Chakar^Uaqalo. 15. 317.318. 
869 , 359 . 396. ** 0 i 45 ^ 4 «. 
470 

Chaishpish (Telspes) theAch- 
.1 inenian. 63.9* 

Chakhn (place mentioned in 
Vendidad). 35 

Chald*a (Sawad). 13a, #05, 
30J, 38*. 3 <f 7 

Cbald.can language. 40. 44 . 5 ft. 
58. 70 (Cbaltlasn-Pahlswl) 

73.89.128,479 - 

Changis Khan, 6. 286. See 
also Mo»£ol iHvanoo. 
Charas of Mitylenc, I2f 
Chardin, 4*. 57 . 59 
Lharles VU J 53 „ . . 

ChatroHi-nomak (' no«>k of 

Chets\ 109 

Chauvin, Victor SI i See 
under Dor^- 
Chess. 109.110 
chetak (chedak). 153 . 

China.48.85.4*' ;-~sndManl- 
, chiamsin. 159 * 164 ?—»o 4 
Halkh, 258; vtelted by Bth- 
afarid, ^ . 

Chinese language. 60.6$. 80 
paper, 43 * ^-P«lnlin6 .454 
de Chlnoo, Oabrid —, 4s 
Chlnvat Bridge, 106 


lol y»2' — by i Chlnvat Bridge. 106 
ti feaMur-Halla). j ChlU^khma (rebel agalnal 

C&bJi. K««'. o< CbJlJIIS.*' (Lumw. Kl«l 

See Predfsfinotton 127. US 
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Chriit. SttJtwCUhl. 

Christian* under Safanlan 
rule, io 6 . 134- 135 . » 5 *' 

168; despised by Nushir* 
wan, ijfi. 181 Salman toe 
Persian join* the —. aot 
of Nalran, I 75 :-<>f Abys¬ 
sinia, 175?—under early 
Muhammadan ruler*, 2^, 


y^400 natiee — In In¬ 
dia, 364-265 ?-Syrian — 
and heathens, 304 : Chris¬ 
tian names In -bokht, 145; 
—and Muhammadan stan¬ 
dards, 188mntoAiw (Apo¬ 
cryphal Doolcs), 341 scho¬ 
lars in Islam, 278. 306. 345. 
35 i. 366influence on Mu¬ 
hammadan TheoInCy, 288, 
311, 426:—child addressed 
in verse. 454 : minor refer¬ 
ence*. 170. J?*. « 73 . *61,274. 

jot, 103, 382, 384 
•Christians of St John the 
Baptist," 302 Stt Manaa- 
ant, AfWiCn/asfia. Safxemu 
Christianity. 154 . '6a. i86,203. 
300, 301. 305 M 
stood by Sufls. 443 
Chronology falsified, no. lao 
♦CArowiogv 0/ Anaeni Na¬ 
tions (-Blrunl's -Alharul- 
b^iya, qv., translated by 
Sachau). 154 
Churchill. »dney—.283 
Chwolson. 303. 304 
Clkathauvatlsh (fortres* In 
Media), 3a 

Circumcision. 333. 335 ,, . 

• CiHa of Iran," (Pahlawl 
book), too 

Classics. 37 „ „ , 1 

Clients. See Uawah 
Clement V.. Pope40 
Cobbe, Richard —.44 
Coinage. Arabic - tirst used, 
*30 

Coins, Pahlawl —, 8, 7 > 

College de Prance. 40. 4 ', 
Colourlessness, World of —, 

*• Column of Praise " of Manl 
chseans. i6t ,, , 
“Commanderof the Unfaith. 

fui" -Ma mun so calW, 367 
Ccmmtntary. Old Ptrsian — 
(Cambridge Codea). ta ;477 
Communism. 17 ®- See Mas- 
d<tA 

•Companions” (Ashab). 228, 

*31. tfJU >98, 349 
Cooouest. Arab — of Persia. 

3,4.6,8, so.90.'09. ‘*4. * 3 ^ 

16% I 73 -J 74 . >8*. 
it*. * 75 ; Greek — of Persia. 
«{ice also Alexander the 
Great: Norman — of Eog- 


Coostantloople llbrartai, jSj 
Continuity of National Hie- 
tory, 89 ., 

Conversion* to Islam, now 
effected. 202, 203, 207 
ConverU to Islam, 207, * 33 " 
* 35 , *46, 252, 35a. 367 ^ 
Coppersmith. See SafarU 
Dynasty, Ya'qub b. Cayth, 
•Amr b. Laylh 
Cordova. 24S * 79 . 366, 398 
“Counting the Stars,' 46a 
de Courtrillc, Pavet —. 368 
Covenanters, Scottish —, 37 . 

Cow, Chapter of the — 
(Suratu'l-baqara). igt 
1 Cowell, Professor —, 94. 457 
Crawford and Balcarres. Lord 
—, 262, 449. 45 * . 

Creasy. Sir Edward —. 209 
Cross, Wood of the True —. 
18a 

de la Croix. Petits —, 4* 
Crusade*, 480 
etcsias. 20, *1. 23.9t. t*o 
Ctesiphon, 132, 136, *82, 183, 
199. 222.313.3*4 

Cuneiform, Persian —, 7 . 43 . 
44 . 561 * 7 . 78. So, 89. 

Qt-95 See also Old Persian 

language , , 

Curelon. 160. See •Shahris- 
tani, Kitabitl-Milal 
Cunon, Lord —. tSJ . , 
Cyaxare* (Huvakhshatar.i). 

2 t. 33 ., •, 

Cyropadia, 91 

Cyrus, 5. »*. 31.3*. 55 . 60, 9 '. 
92, 95.96, >> 3 . t*t 


land, 94 479 

Constantine, E' 


:mperor —, 183 


D 

Dabil (Armenian prince), aoi 
Dabtstan. 54-56. 270 
Daevas (devas). 25, 34 .., 
Dahak U*hldahaka, Zohak). 

114-115. >50 

Da'l (pi-du'at. propagandist), 
236. 240, 247. 3 to. 3 * 4 . 395 * 
3()7.402, 407. 409. 4 >o. 41 >- 
4 \ 5. 434. See also Da'tt’a 
Daltva. The Good — (river, 
identified with Araxes). 25. 

Dakhma (“Tower of 
Silence”). 48 
Dakn. silks of —. *66 
Damasclus (Neo ♦ Platonlst 
philosopher), 4*1 
Damascus, ato, *t^ 2*44 * 33 * 
2J5. 280, 282. 283, 34 *. 445 . 

Damawand. Mount —, U 5 
Dandan f&ydan), 407 
Damely Apeirypha of 479 . 
480 

Daniel Book of 
Danlshwar the, <Uhqam 1 22 
Daptr (scribe) 9: Daplrih 
(•ecretarial art), * 6 a 


Daqiqi (PerMan poet), in, 
;7a.453.456.«M« 

Dara, 1x7. ** 8 , 119. 139. 140. 
461 

Darab. Dastur —, 47.58 
Abu'd-Darda (traditionist). 
272 

Dari (Deri) dialect, *6 
Darius. 5 . 3*. 3*. 33. 78. 

79.91-94.96.119.121 
Darmesteter, Professor James 
—, l8, 22, 24-26. 28, 29, 31. 

33. 50. 57-59. 68-7'^ 7®. 81. 
95-97. t4>. *46. t6t, 167.25s. 
348. 479. 480 
DasaHr(DesaHi^ 53. $6 
Dastobar (Dastur), 9. 47. 58 
See also Zoroastrian Prtests 
Datik (legal portion of 
Avesta), 97 
Daftstan-i-Dtnik, 105 
Da’ud b. 'All -Dhahin (theolo- 

D^^^’ 'All b. Khalaf 
-Isfahani (jurist). 386 
Da'ud -Ta'i (Sufi). 29.8, 418. 

■•iaughter of Desire* 
(Ibnatu'l-Htrs) in Manl- 
ch.'ean system, 16a 
David, 113. 440 
Da'wa (Propaganda) ol 
‘Abbaslds. 236. 238-247. 
.,0, — of Isma'lUs. 395. 
Organisation of —. 240 
Dawldar ("Keeper of the 
Sc.iU’> 197 

Dawlatshah, 12. 14. I5; >6. 
346. 347 : Sources of —, 
447. 449. 456. 470. m 
Dawmatu 1-Jand.al. Arbitra¬ 
tion of —. 219. *91 
Dayaukku ji 

Daylam, 203, 207, 276, 3'3- 
4^8. 463. Sec 2\v> 
limvaynids 
Dd nd, t6o 
Deloces, 21 

Democracy of Arabs. 130 
Demons. 112,1(4 SeeDaevas, 
Div-band. yiM« 

Dervishes, 300: "Dancing — 

438 

Destruction of Pkthsophea 
(Takafutu'l - Falastfa) of 
.Ghauali. 289 

Devil tempts Dahak. 115. 
verses ascribed to —. 14- 
Sce also Dacjas, Demons 
Devil- worriilppers (Yaildis), 

304 

Devotee* (-'nWwd). 298 
.Dhahabt (historian). 436 
Dhahlriyya (externalist* 1. 
212, 357. 422 

Dhahlr^hlr) of Faryab. 389 
-Dharifl. Abu Nasr — (Sxma- 
nld poet). 365 
DhaquUyya ^t). 3Xt 
Abu Dharr -Ghlfarl. 217. *88 
Dhii Jadan (Hlmyarite poet). 

175-176 
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Dhu'UUaoayn 
poets), 453 » 465^^ 
Dbu’n-NuD (Sufi), 


(bilingual 
*98, 345. 


DhuVuwas (poet), i74-*76 
Dbu Qar, Battle ot —, 6, 184. 

i86 

Dhu’l-Qarnayiv (‘‘the Two* 
horned"), 

Dhu’r-Rumtna (poet), 261 
Dhu Shanattt (Himyantc 

Kmg), m . , ^ 

Dhu’l* Yaminayn ('‘Ambi¬ 
dexter"), 346 

Dialects, Persian —, a6, a?, 
43. 83--87. 348. 478. 479 
Di'bil (poet), 345 
Dietend. aga. 193, *94- 364. 

3*9. 379. 380. 38J 
Dieulafoy, 64 
Dihiatan, 448 
Uih'khuda, 448 
Dihqans, 150, 233. 54*. 267. 
329 


Dita (dlgi) In Shapur s inscrip¬ 
tion. 153 

Diku'Wmn (poet), 278. 345 

Uilarain (mistress oi bahram 
Gur), 12 

Dmawar (town), 313 

••Dinawan (historian). 103, 
109, 113, 114. IW, no, 152. 
iftQ, 203, 229, 336, 237, 2M, 
241. 242. 315. 3>7. U3. 328. 
367 

Piiiftiird (Pahlawi book). 97. 
105. >57 

Uiojicncs (Neo-Platooist phi- 
losonhir) 421 

Dirakhti-A^iri^ ("'Tree of 
Ass>ria "). 109 

Duaz-dast, 117. 137. >45 See 

Div-band C biiulcr of De¬ 
mons." title of the ni>thi«..il 
Persum King Tabmuiatli). 
80. 112 

Divine Right. Theory of — In 
Persia, 12A-130. 39t 

Dlwans. Orgamsauoo of 
Ihc —. 204-205 

Divar Bakr. 134 . 

Dith-l-sapid (= -Bayda. "the 
White Ca-stle '). 434 

Dorn. 83. 86. 314, . 

Dove. Form of Wnite — 
assumed. 314 

Doty’s •Islamisme (Chau- 
n’t transl), I 83 - 166 , ^ 


Dualism, 157,160,186,387,414 
See also Uanichaatmnt 
Du bayti. See ^uhd i 
Dubeux, 369 
Dugat, 39, 41, 312 
Dukha (tiiki, qv), 153 
Abu Dulama (court jester),276 
Dutnyatu'l^asr (of -Bakh- 
arzi). 448 

Dunbawand (Damawand) 115 
Duncker. 

IbQ Abi’d-Dunya (author), 357 
Ibn Durayd (philologist). 3(19. 
366 

•Durutl (after whom are 
named the Druses, q r). 400 
Dussaud, Rene —. 395 
Duvitaiaranam. 92 

K 

Eagle m Persum legend, 121 
Ecbatana (Hagmataiia, Ha- 
madan), ly, 32. 78 
Eckhart. 297. 421 
^lipscs, 470 

Eeole des LaugucsOrIcntales 
Vivantes (I'.ni''), 447 
Edcssa, 134 • 

Edward (King of England). 33 
Egypt, 7«. ‘>4. *‘8. 520, 

J23, 224, 227, 23). 24s, 2''3. 
20b, 272, 2y«. 3.1<1. .^55. y’ 7 - 
371. 395. 39*. 397. 400. 40‘. 
404 

Eg^ptlan hieroglyphics, fts. 
~ versnief oi Ale*.»ndcr- 
Ifgcnd. 118 

Eiglit Gales of Paradise. 412 
yCurz Mountains, 35. 348 
Elepliant, People of the — 
(Ash.ibu l-Fil). 178 
Elephant. Icar 0/ Ilic i?! 

174. '7* 

Klhott. j. b —. 13. 44'< 45* 
Emt-sa (Hinw, in s>iia). ai8. 

Emmanuel Crdlcgc, Cam¬ 
bridge 43 

Emmett (Iri^h j'llriot). 34* 
Encyclop.edu liutannitu. 10 
Entyclop.cdisls bee Ikh- 
wanu'i bd/ii 

England. 4. S 37. MS 3o». 

44*. 479 , , 

English people. 50. >'8 — 
and Irish 34* ~ 

Scotch. 33 —III India. 2O4 


«11 *» 224. 231. 234- : English language, 4. 5 
S* ik ati. W, ' F.nnt.uii U Plotinu.). 4W 

9fit-9Q^2<A W. 300, 81S- i Kphrem, PatriarcJi. -VW 


Mt-a92, 298, 299. 3 P 0 , 81S- 
Mi— ^uhUtwnt. 345 
Haiotrt da Musvlmans 
dt 394 , 

“Dragon" (hi mystical 

poem), 363 
Draoglana. 94 
Dru) (demon), i6q 
D ruzes. 393. 4 ®®, .. . . 

Ibn Abl Du’adfoneof Afshm s 
ludges). 33 t. 33 S 33 * 


Ephrem,. -. , - 

Bpiitla, Formi of -- (I*ahlaw 
book). 109 

Epos. Persian—.9‘. 

See Shaft-tutma 
Eran. 4. See Iran. Psrifn 
Eran-vej. »J 

Kran-shahr. 115 
Erskine. 48, 54 
Esar-Haddoa 20 
Ev»nal. 272 


Esoteric Doctrine See Ba- 
fiMis, ro'fimis. Ta'wiL 
Estlur, Book of—, 20 
Ethe, Dr. H —. 13. 301, J40, 
349 . ' 41 *. 450. 45 ». 453 . 45 *- 

457. 459. 4*0- 4*5 
Etymologies, Persian popular 
—, 370 

Euagnus, i(j8 

Eiilalius(Nco Platomst philo¬ 
sopher). 421 

Euphuism (/fwiM'Mtoddyi ). 
389 

Europe. 185 
Eu<iebius. 21 

Eulychius (Sa id b -Batrin) 
169, 3<>6 
Eve, 162 
Evil Eye, 45a 

Evil, Mystery of —. 140. 441 
Ezra, 61 


Pa"al-l*MuUaq ("Absolute 
Agt nt." fe, G<h 1). 419 
Failli. ll.ih -Huiui), 421 
Faill b baht. JS5 57'*, 2X4 
Fadl b. Yahya (Ihc lUime 

clde). 257 

Fadl (poetess of Vanunia). 

145. 15» , , 

Abu 1 Fadl -Il.tranji, .35* 
Alni'l-Farll bukkiri, 47'* 
l'ahlabad|,I‘ali!.*p'l),i5 bee 
liatbiid 

F.Oil.iviyyal (Persian dlalc t 
vci'^e'.), 80, 85 

• I'aklm (historian) 188 189, 
IM 200, 904 20s, ‘17. 2iy. 
221 223, 22<i, 227 228, aw 
iti 236, 241. 242. 243, 262 
263,286, 258, 3»4. 1*5. J*"- 
623-336 . , 

I-akiirird-DawU(Buv«.ayliidi, 
Fakilii (i'ivlorian of Mecca) 

h .kiln’d Dm Muhammad b 
Axdaniir, ly? 

Faludiia) (- l'alud.«k), a kind 
of porridge. .. .. . 

Fana H'll.*h C Annihilation In 
God ). 441.443 
Fana- t- Panah ) Khusraw. 

448 

Fam. Muhsm-l. —. 54 
•IbiKi’l- Faqili -ffaniadtiaiii 
(gii.graphci), 14. >5. 358 
433 433 ^ ^ 

438 Sec Dervithts 
-Fir.»bi (philosopher) 40. iKK, 

668 , 481 

Abu I Fara](i?o»'A<6ri»ia.9t»). 

Abul-FaiaJ -Isfahani (author 
of KiUibti I A/ikant). 1$. 37' 
Abu’l FaraJ (Hananun) 404 
-FaraUwi. Abu ‘Abdl lUh Mu¬ 
hammad b Musa —. 455 
I Farasu’n nawba (" SeoUy- 
1 borse"). 317 
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Farfani (chapters trf VMidi> 
dad. so named), 99 
Parkan(t-i-Pahl^k{?z^\»,vi\ 
fkMary), 109 

Ibnu’l-Parid (mystic poet), 

Farl^u^^DlD 'Attar, Shaykh 
(Persian mystic and 
Poet). See ‘Attar. 
Fart^unl Dynasty, 453 
Farr^-Kayant ('■ Roj^ Splen- 
dour”), laS, I4r 144 
•Parra (grammarian), an 
Farraah (“carpet^spreMer”), 
354 

Parrukh Hurmazd (Ispah* 
badh of Ktiorasan), 183 
Farrukhi (Per^o poet), 389, 

Pa'^'klvlad, loa 

PaiTukh*3adh>Knu8raw (Sa- 
sanian Kinfi. 174 
Pars (Pond. Penh, q v.), I, By 
300 , 360. 371, 433, 434, 

Patt (near Shiraz), 170 
Abu’UPath 'Hustl, 371, 467 
Abu'UPath Mahmua, 333, 37 t. 

See Ibn Kuehajim 
•Fattha (opening chapter of 
•Quran), q8 

Fatima (daughter of the 
Prophet and wife of ‘All), 
130. 131. t 3 A «t 4 > 339 . 

339 . 350. 393. 397 . 398. 399 . 

4^ 

Patima (daughter of Abu 
Muslim), 347, 338 
Fatima 01 NUhapur, 434 
Patlml (« /ima'fU. 91>), 407 
Patlmld Caliphs, 811 , 339, 340, 
351 , 889 , 3 ^* 7 . 371. 373. 8 M» 
ini^ 897 , M (their pedigree 
(UKUssed), 401, 

10a, 404 .409, ^ See also 
Carmatkiani, IsmaHlii, Sett 
of {he Seven 
Fawkes, Ouy S03 
-Payyum, 71, loa 
Ferinuo, tts, iio, >68 
Abu' 1 -Flda (bietorlan), (69. 
390 

Flda'is (Asaaistns). 434 
*Fihri$l. 76, tog, no. ia3,155. 
15O. » 57 . * 59 . 188 1 * 4 » 

S47, aU. 178, 30a, 308. 310 . 
313-313. 315. 333. 884 , 827 , 
338. 333 . 355. 36a. 878 , 874 , 
378. 8884 * 7 , 394 . 39 &, 40 i. 
jg. 4l^ 418. 4 *k «8- 

Ftnance department of early 
t^Uphs modelled on Pet^ 
■Uo lines, MS 
Plortllo, 60 

Abu Firms (poet), m 37 t. 446 
«Flrdawit, is, 79.^ tio, 111 , 
til. 118, tin, IIL 136,188, 

146 - 14 ^ 143. t 4 ^ 

W- 180 , t$.l^ ^ 3 ^ 


187,433.45^ MO. 


eaiso 


F 1 re% Sacred —, 139. See 
also Adkar Guskaep, Frebai 
or Farnba^ Fire(Kharrod), 
and Buiiithliihr 
FirS'lemplea, ao6 
Fire>worshlppers. Sec Gne- 
bra, Zoroastrians 
nruZ'Dayiami, a6a 
Firus (son of Abu Muslim's 
daughter Patima), called 
Kudak‘i-dana ("the Wise 
Child”). 3a8 

nrus-i«Mashriqi (Persian 

F.»5?Si“53 

Fltz|erald, Lord Edward •», 

Fl^ Princioles of the 
Isma'lUs, m 
Fleischer, 153 
Flower, Samuel 41,59 
Plugel. 157. 159.161,163.164, 

393. 573. 378,383 

Forbes, Dr 47a 
Foy, 64 

Francis V of France, 40 
Prank, Hermann 417 
Fravartisb (Pbraorles), at, 3a 
Frazer, 44 

French East India Company, 

Proiag Fire, 139 
Fudayl b. 'lyad (or 'Ayyad), 
398,418,4U. 436 
Puqaym (Aran tribe). 176 
Furat (general). 338 
"Furs-l-qadim."^ 

Fustat, 399 • 

Fut^tsu'l-Hikam (by Shaykh 
Muhylyyu‘d-Din b. al' 
’Arabl), 430 s 

Puttaq (Pateclus), father of 
Manes, 157 

*Fntuhu'UBuldan. See -Ba- 
ladhuri 


Gabra (amard). 74 
Gabrl dialect (Yazd and Kir- 
man), 43, 86, 109. See also 
DfdlrcD 

Gabriel, Archangel 316^ 
4*7 

Gahs (Zoroastrlan). 5.5a 
Galen (Jalinus). 30s 381 
Gandara (country), 94 
Oanneau, Charles 76 
Garmapada (Old Persian 
month), 3a 

Gaaanlk (UturgtcM portion of 
AvesUk 97 

Gathas (Avesta), 18, 30,78. 88, 
95 . 97 todays added to 
"fafi, too 

Gaub- (Old Persian root), tj 
Gauroata the Magian. 31, 3a 
Gava (the blacksmith). 115 
Qayumauih (Oayo Mareta, 
-CayumersT, 35, s6k 
las 


“Gazelle" (name given by 
•Husayn to bis wife the 
daughter of Yazdigitd 111^ 
131, 339 

Oelger and Kuhn'sOrunrirfis 
35. 31. 35 . 57 . 59. 63.68,69. 
83. 88, 108, III, 138 

Geitlm, Herr —, 473 
Geldner. 57, 69. 9s 96,97,98, 
99 

Genealogy {Aftsob), 367, 369, 
370 

Geography. 371 
Gerard of Cremona, 40 
Germans, 185, 301: —Mystics 
of xiv cent., 397 
Ghada'irl of Ray (Persian 
poet). 437 

Ghassan, 173, 17^ 388 
*Ghayatu’{-v)asail ila ma'rt- 
/aH'{<wa‘fl. 455 
Gnaytan the Qadarl, 383 
Ghazal form of poetry, 473, 
474. 476 

Gbazala (” GauUe," qv). 131. 
339 

Ohazna, u8 

Ghatnawi Dynasty. 341. 353. 
360. 371. 377 . 467. 468. 47 ^ 


..at„ 


ihazzali (Divine and Philo 
sopher), 40, 389. 293 - 2 M, 
363. 419. IS8 ,437 
-Glmlat (plural of Ohall: the 
"extremists" of the $hi‘a 
party), 340, 379, 810 - 311 , 
328. 363. 386, 396 
Ghumdan (castle), 176 
Ghur, 376: Dynasty of —. 449 
Gibb, E. J. W. —, 889 , 8M, 
433.444. 465 

Gibbon's Decline and Fait, 
154.167.168, 431 
Gibraltar. 304 
Gilaki dialect, 348 
Gilan. 83. 86.364. 368 
Ginza* (Book of the Han 
dzans), 303 
Gladwin, 389 

Glover (Perslanlzed as Gnt- 
aval), 370 
Gno.^s. 434 

Gnosticism, 96, 159, idi, aea, 

Gi^ineau. 64, im 
G od, Persian Kings regarded 
as—, 138 

Godefrey de BoulUon, 480 
•de Goe)e, Professor —. la 
itg. 370. 373. 376, 360, 367. 
37*. 373. 394. 396. 397. 398. 

399. kOU 40a, 493. 4*4. 40s 
407. 43a. 434 

•Goldzlber. 190, S13. 880 - 988 , 
367-370, 27 X * 73 . 336. 350 

Gordian, Emperor —, qaa, 431 
Gospets, 113,40t 
OouplI (commandant at Poo- 
diobe^), 46 


Graf. 433 
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Qrainm»i1«IM.BKly*'»'>T'lShapiu'j ioKrip- 
17S-J78. See also Sibuwaykll Uon at —, qj, 151-153 


Gravesend, 49 
Greece. Greeks, 4, 5, 8, » JO, 
37.39,58,61.70.79.80,51. 
117, 127, 128. 129, 140, 167, 
16^ 261, 262. 266, 209, 271, 
277, 284. 288, 29a. 30‘. 304. 
$05. 306. 32s 345. 363. 38a. 
426.446,47a 

Grotcfend. 50,60,62.63,70 
Guebres (Gabrt). 27. 86. Set 
Mof^ns. Zoroastriaia 
Guftan (" to say 27 
Guirgaw,i69. See 
Gujostak Abalisk namak, 104, 

107 . 

Gulerati, 9 
Gular, CasUe 146 
Gulistan (of Sa'di). 341 
Gulnar. 143 
•Gulskan-i-Ra* (of Mahmud 
Shabrtlari), 282,444 
Gunde-Sbapur. 10, 158. 167. 

See also JundtShapur 
Curcan, 16. 3S 367. 458. 47© 
Gushasp, Adhar — (Sacred 
Ftre). 139 
Gushnaspdeh, 174 
Gusbtasp (Vishtaspa), 25. 28, 
61. 95. n6, 118. 123. 142. 

460: Sfcafc»Mim<2-<- — {= 
Pahlawl Yatkar-t-Zariran). 

108 

Guabyar (astronomer), 3^ 
Gutschmid, 96.178 
Guyard. Stanislas —, 54. 396. 
399.407.408 


H (Persian) - S (Sanskrit). 34 
Ha (or Haiti, the name given 
to the divialoos of the 
Yasna), 99 

Ha (« 5 =* Bab), too • 
Haarbrucker (translator of 

ShAhmtani. 9i»). t69 
Habib b. Maslama -Fihri aot. 
272 

Habor. 20 

•Hadi ( Abbasld CaUph), 254. 

259. 307. 3«7 , - 

Hadith (tradition of the Pro¬ 
phet), 80, 8s 22s 283, 28s 
341. 361. 389. 4*8. 437. 444 
Haidramawt, 180 
Haetumant. 35 

•HaSdh (Hah^ the poet). 80, 

85. 883.28s 341. 381. 

38% 4». 437. 444 
Hafsa, 214.343 . . „ 

HafUQ-bo&t (HafUwad). 
137. MS. M* 

Hafl Iqlim. 45* ^ . 

HagnuUoa, iq, 78. 8*i 

&bataM. Hamaaan 
Ha)ar (In Bahrayn). aoi, 354 : 
" to can7 dates to — (" 
"to carry coals to New¬ 
castle *1. 458 


MVS. «v —, 93, l5t-tS3 
Ha))a) b. Yusuf. 205,206. 230. 

234. 281 

Nam Baba (by Uorier). 423 
Hakam b. AblVAs b 
Umayya. 215 

Hakhamaidsb (Achxmcnes), 
63. 9» 

Haicimatu'd • Dahr (" the 
World-Wise"). 162 
•Hakim bi-amri'llah (Fatimld 
Caliph and Deity « Druse 
sect), 398-400 
Halah, ao 
Halanl-stones, 367 
Halevy. 29. 64 

-Halla), Husayn b. Mansur 
(Sufi heretic). 361. 433. See 
Husayn b Mattsur 
Ham (son of Noah). 116 
Hamadan. 10. 20, as. 78, 79. 
83 (dialect). 158. 3»3- 
also Echatana, HaiimalaHa 
•Hamadhani (geographer), 14, 
15. 432. m ^ , 

■Hamadhani, Badi'us-Zaman 
— (author of iiaqatnal) 

463-464 


Hamasa, 278.447 
Hatnoiaht'dk Phurafa, 4 M 
Hamdan, House ef —. 446 
IJamdan b. -Ash'alh-Q.«rmat. 
396. 397 . 40. 4 © 8 . 410. See 
Carmathians 

Hamdu’llah Mustawfi Qas 
wlni (Persia hlston.m and 
geogr.iphtb), 15. 27. 80.85 

Hamdunb l 8 mall ,336 
Hamid (wazlr of -Muq- 
l^dir), 430-432 

Hammad (father of Manes), 

Hammad b Sahui -Rawlya 
(editor of Uu allaqaf). 276 
von Hammer. 31^1). 407 
Hamia (minister of -Hakim 
b!-amn'llah). 400 
Hamsa of Isfah.iii (historian). 

110. 123.169, 2(>l> 

Abu Hamsa (Kharl)lte rebel). 
263 

Hanafi sect or school, 276, 

-H^^alWya (wife of 'AU). 214 
Ibnul-rtaiiafiyya (son of 
above). 214. 228, 229, 239. 

Ibn^Hanbal (founder of Han- 
balite school). 273. 88*f 
»9,814,345. , 

Hanball sect or school, 394, 

•Hand^la^ Badghli (P«r- 
gUn poet), 34^ 355*.45* 

Abu Haolfa-Nu'manC^um^ 
of Hanaft sect, W, 280. 

Ha^^^rodu ("Seven 
River*’ ). 35 

Harahwaltl (ArachoeU). 35 
HarMva (Herat). 94 


Harar (dau^fer of Vasdldrd 
VnV229. See-Gotelle’ 
Harbb Umayya, 215 
-Hariri (author of MaqoM#/). 

-H^lh b. 'Abdu'lbh -J. di 
(nocl), J41 
de Harltt, 22, 68 

Haroyu (Herat), 55 
Harpers, 16. 17.18 
Harran (Carrhx). 303-306, 
358. 372. 387 

-Harthami, Abu Nasr ^ 
(Samanid poet), 363 
Harun b. 'lea b, -Mansur. 331 
Harun -Rashid fAbbasid 
CaUph). 13. 163. 168. 210. 
252-254. 359. 276. J77. 30s. 
307. 3>7 
Harura, 222 

•Hasan b 'AU (second iinaiii 
of the Shl'a), 132. (33. 214. 
324. 228. 339. 392.409 
-Hasan b ’All -IJtrush (Say 
yid of Tabarlstan), ao?. 350' 
-Hasan -Basri, 272, aSi. i«j8 
299. 432 

Hasan -Sabbah (founder of 
Assassins), 408 
•Hasan b. Sahl (father-in-law 
of -Ma'mun). 253 
•Hasan b Zayd (called fali 
bul-Hitara. Sayyid of 
Tabanslan), 348 
Abu'1-Has.in •Asb'arl. a8f 
See •A'.k'ari 

Abii'l • Hasan Muhammad 
(gr.indson of Sinijiir). tfA 
Ahu l-Masan -Musawl, 363 
H.>shlm, Hi. 239 
Hashim, b Hakim, 318. See 
•iftuianna' 

Abu Hashim (he Sufi a<)8.417 
Abu Hashim (son of Ibnul- 
Hanahvya). 239 
Hashimi (Hashlmitc). 213.214. 

216. 218, 321, 246. 431 
HAHhimiyya (sect), 239 
Hanhlmlyya (town), 316 
HasbUhl (Assassin), 408 
llashwlyya (seel). 380 
liastlngs, Battle of —. 05 
Hatak Mansank (phiioso 
phlcal portion of AveeU). 
97. «o8 

Hallm-Tat 265 
Abu Hatlm -Sillstanl. 35© 
itatokht-nosk. <27. 102 
Hang. Dr. Martin 57. 59. 
68. 70. 72, 73. 74. 77. 81.103. 
109.152. 152. 15S. 157 
Haumavarka, 94 
Ibn Hawqal (geographer). 37* 
Haydar (» A/thiH, a e.). 334 
Hsydars (disciple of -HalU)). 

-Haytham b. Mu'awlya, 316 
Hayyan the dnigglst(Abbasid 
propagandist). 236, 239 
Ibn Haam, 279 
Hebrew character. 9. 37. foi 
479 
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Hebrew language. 40, 41.4a, 
479 

Hellenism. Influence on Per¬ 
sia of —. 6 

Hellenopolls J ’EXXijvo jto- 
>ic). 304 

Helniand Klver, 34 
Henry 111 of France. 41 
Herat, 16, 34,94,133.342,344, 
317. 347 . 355 

Herbads (order of Zoroastnan 
priests), 309 

Herodotus, 20, 31 , 23, 26, 33.' 

78,91.9a 

Hezekiah, 66 
Hieroglyphics, 65 
• Hijaz, [84, 196, 343, 272. 314. 
44 ^ 

Hikmaiu'^Ishraq (by -Suhra- 
wardl), 433 
Hlmalavas, 185 
Hims (fcniesa). 2«8. 3<;6 
-Himyari, -Sayyid —, 276 
HImyarites, 175.178. i 79 k 
371 

VI Indus, 34.114 
Hippocrates, 305 
Hira, 174, 179. 263, 264. 306, 
388 

HIsham (Umayyad Caliph), 
164, 240. 245, aofi. 283 
Hisham b. -Kaibi (historian). 
375 . 377 

•Ibn Hisham (biographer of 
Prophet), 128 - 119,186 IBS, 

193,203. a6i, 369.2n» are, 

*77 

Historical science, Origin of 
— amongst Aiabs, 37^273 
Hltzig. 64 

Hoffmann. Georg —, 134 
Homes, H A —. 293 
Horn, Dr. Paul —, «f>. 340. 45 o. 
457 . 450 . 474 

Hoshatiij. Dastur —. 109 
Hoshea, 20 
Houris. 107 
Houtsma. 169, 464 
Houtum-Schlndler. 83, 206, 

207 

Huart, Clement —, 26* 37. 

HuSaysh. 306 
Hiibschmaiin. 64 
Hud (prophet), 387 
Hudhayl (Arab tribe). 19s. 

a ; Dlwan of —. 357 

es, DMiotxary of Ulam, 

Hujjal^'^Proof,'* a title used 
by Ismallis), 409,410, 414 
Hu}}at-I-Khurasan (title of 
NasiM-Khusraw.qv). 309 
Kulagu Khan (Mongol). 6,309, 
310 . 286 

Hulul (/«aniflffofl. 9.114. 479 . 

310-311.33^* . . 

Huma (mythical bird). 121 
Huniay (or KhuinauiX Queen 
—. i »7 

Humayroa (place in Syria). 
136. *43 


Hunnyn b. Ishaq of Hira, | 
306. 351. 356 I 

Hunt, Dr. -- (of Oxford), 50, 
5 « I 

Abu Hiiravra, 272 
11 u r mazd( k urmuzd, H urni uz. 
Hurmlzd), name of the 
Planet Jupiter, 461 
Hurmazd I, 138,154. 157,158. 
161 

Hurmazd IV, 174,181 
Hurmazd V, 174 
Hurmuzan, 215. 266 
Hurufi, Sect, 26, 43, 86, 40$. 
4 t 3 

-Hiis.ivn b. 'AH (third Imam), 
130 133 , aU, 224, 236 - 228 , 
229. 339. 290 , 322, 343 , 392 , 
393 . 4<59 

-Husayn b. Mansur •Halta), 
361-3^3. 367. 423. 44A-437 
Abu’l-Husayn-Uasn (Mu'tazl- 
lite), 289 

Abu’! Hiisajnb Fans (philo¬ 
logist) 269 

Abo I - Hus iyn -Mu'ayyad 
bi'U.ih, S.iyyid —.348 
Hushang (legendary King of 
Persia). 54. 112, 

Hushangji, Dustur —. 81 
Husn-i-ta'Ul (poetical «Uo- 
logy). 465 

Husparam yasht, 98, 99 
Hukht, Hov.irsht, Humat 
(•' Good Words,’’ ’’ Good 
Deeds," Good Thoughts"), 

Huv'akhshatant * (Cyax.ares), 
31 . 33 

Hiuvaresh. 7. 66, 71, 78 , 78 , 
77 , 80. 81 , 103 « 

Hvde. Dr. —, 19, 41,42, 43. 42, 
59.60 

II yrcania (Vehrkana, Gurgan). 

26.35 

Hvst.aspes (Vishtaspa. Gush- 
tasp).6f. 92,9S 96,121 

I 

’ [((£'0^1 (Paibum, 9 V. Abys¬ 
sinian King of Yaman), 178 
Iblls, 320 SeeDrtrtl 
Ibnatu'I-Hirs (“Daughter of 
Desire"). i6a 

IbiMhim (Patriarch). See 
Abraham 
Ibrahim (Umayyad Caliph), 
215 , 3*8 

Ibrahim ('Abbaald Imam). 

240. 24a. 243, 254 
IhrahIm-KlawsiU (minstrel). 
345 

Ibrahim b. Adham (Sufi), 298. 

-Sabi (biv 

torian). $73 

Ibrahim b. -Uahdi (’Abbasid 
prince), 254 

Ibrahim b. Snan b. TbaMt 
b. Qurra. 304. 367 


Ibrahim -Slndi, 165 
Ideograms, 65-^. See also 
Huzvaresh 

Idolatry, Sufi explanation of 
443-444 
• 1 ) 1 . *79 

Hma u'S'Sunnat, 391 
Ikhshid, House of —, 397 
Ikhwanu's-Safa (‘' Brethren 
of Purity"), 292-294, 339. 
364. 378-381 

Abu ‘Ikrima the Saddler 
(‘Abbasid da'i), 236, 239 
Hah (God), Altitudes cf wor¬ 
shippers in Prayer spell —, 
412 

Ilaqi (poet), 468 
Iliad. 153 

llUlmish, Shamsu’d-DIn —. 

450 

Tmadu'd-Dawla (Buwayhid), 
3 <». 3^4 

Mmadii'd-Din -Kalib -Isfa 
ham (historian). 448 
Imamate. Doclnne of —, 2</i 
Sec Shi'iUs, Seel of fix 
Sn’Crt. Sect of Vu nvehe, 
(tbiilat, &c 

Imamiyya (sect). 386 See 
S/ii‘ifrs. &c. 

Im-ams. 130 , 18 f, * 11 , 224, 
229 , 238 239 , 24^^ * 5 *. 284 , 
296 , 310 - 311 , 3 « 5 . 3 > 5 . 358 . 
891 - 418 ; — of ‘Abbasids, 
237 . — of Sunnis. 276, 277, 
295: — of History. 361 
Imperialism. 232, 235. 328 
Abu 'Imran (jawidan b 
Suhrak), 323. 326. 328 
Incarnation (nH/tif,</r.), 279, 
313. 3 t<'. 3 f 8 . 3 * 0 . 3 **. 3 * 7 . 
3 ^*. 3 <^ 3 . 396. 398. 3 <) 9 . 4 * 8 . 
4 *'). 435 

India. Persian literature of 
—. 3 . — and Zoroaster. 34 . 
Influence of — m forma¬ 
tion <^f Sufi doctrines. 300* 
301, 419. 426, 442; Marvels 
of —, 368, Natives of — 
who contributed to Arabic 
literature, 306. 371; — 

invaded by Malinuid, 376 
— visited by Maui's. 158. 

159 . 163:-by -HalLij. 

431. 434. 435:— Office 
Library, 450; minor refer¬ 
ences, 42.43. 46. 54. 7 «^ 94 . 
102, no. 138. 140, 179 227, 
25H 278. 3c/> 382. 387 
Indianist.s. 30a 301, 419 
Indians and Iranians, 33. 34. 

35. 3 ^ 37 . 56. m. 113 
Inj.l. ^eC^^f 
inquisition ag^nst Mani- 
dunans. 163 
lonians. 94 

; Iqna (work on Prosody 
I by (he Saiiib Isma'il b. 

I ’Abbad) 374 

I iqdaniyya (C«HincU of Car- 
mathians) 404 

I lraJ(sonof Feridun), 115, 1I6 
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lrai. 4 , 5 .”S.I 39 i-(P'oi>« 
name » Arphaaad), 114, la8. 
See alao Persia 
Iranophiles, 269 
'Iraq, 19. 13 ». 1*3, iqS W 
199. 319, 233. 239. 251. ^ 
272, 2R2, 446, 448.465. 466 
'Iraqi (Persian pocl), 420 
'Irfan (Gnosis). 424 

lasid Prince), 


Insb patriots. 34^ 
isab Musa(‘Abb: 


'Isa^b. ‘AU (Christian phy¬ 
sician), 368 

■Isa b. U'far (ShiHte). 343 
‘Isa b Muhammad (general), 
323 

'Isa b. 'Umar -Thaqafi (gram- 
mari.in). 275 

Isfahan (Ispahan). 4. 19. 79 . 
83. 139. 203. 3 '*. 3 * 3 . 3 * 5 . 
364, 376, 448 

Isfandiyar (Isfandiyadh). ri6, 
117.142,147.150- 
Ibn Isfandiyar. 34H. 470 
Isfara inl, Snaykh Abu’l-Mud- 
haffar Tahir —.322 
Ishaq b. Alptagin, 372 
Ishaq (great - grandson of 
Thabit b. Ourra). 304 
Ishaq b. Hassan-Khurrarol 
(Persian Shu'ubi), 268 
Ishaq b Hunayn. 3064 363 
Ishaq b Ibrahim (governor 

of kaghdad). 284. 330 . 334 
Ishaq b Ibrahim -Mawsili 
(musician), 345 1 

Ishaq "the Tmk." 247, 313 ,1 
314 I 

Abu Ishaq (biographer of the 
Prophet). 283 , 272 , 378 , 277 
Abu Ishaq-Farsi (Sainamd 
poet), 365 

Abu Isliaq (of Shiraz, gastro¬ 
nomic ^ct). 85 
Ithmael, 409 

Isidore (Neo-PIatomst philo¬ 
sopher), 421 

Islam, Introduction Into Per¬ 
sia of —. 8. 11. 36. 90, 181. 
lM -208 ; attitude of — to¬ 
wards Magians. 113: Mani- 
chaians in —, ly;, i<ia, 163 . 
— contrasted with Arab 
paganism, 188 184 ,212-213, 
meaning of —, 384 
Ismamfe. ioi.i 30 .»y>.« 72 . 
268, a95. 3 ". 3 « 2 . 339 . 35 *. 
359 . 3 ^ 386. 39 »- 4 «S 42 '- 
. 13 . 437 . 455 . 45 * - 5 m also 
CarmMiani, Fatimids. 
Ckulal, Serf 0/ «K Smn, 
*'• 

ItmaU Imam —, a,*, 393 . 
396, 407, 409 

Isma'il b.'Abbad. See-Sahtb 
Ismail b. Ahmad (Samanid). 


Ispafabads of Tabaristan. 8, 
wo. 334 

Israfil (Angel). 427 
Istakhr (btakhar Papakan). 
19 . 432 

-Istakhri (geographer), 368. 

372 

Istighna’l, Abu'l- Mudhafl.ir 
Nasr —, 467 

Istikhraj (‘‘squeezing” dis¬ 
missed governors), 233 
iorot (••chclak), 153 
Ilhn.i-‘a8hanyya. Set Sf\t of 
the Twelve 

leads (Angels). 100, 101 
■Izzu'd- Dm of Haiiiatclan 
(dialect poet), 86 


Isnad (of Traditions), 271 
Ispa (dialect-word for dog), 


J 

f abalqa. 246 
abir b. Hayyan. 274. 27 * 
ackson. Professor A. V W 

—. 30. 31 

Jacquet. 64 
J.i'd b Dirham, 1^14 
-jadi. -Haalh b. ’Abdullah 
—. 242 

la'far b. Abl TaJib, 187 
Ja far -Barmakl (the IJannc- 
clde). 254. 257 

Ja far -Sadlq, Imam —. ag6. 

393 - 394. 3 'A 4 J *7 ^ ^ 

Abu Ja far (Abb-sid Imam). 

240, 243 . . 4 . 

Abu Jafar* b -'Abbas b. 

-H.isaii.V '5 

Abu Jaljr Muhaiiiinad b 
Musa -Musavn. .V'S 
-Inhidh. ‘Ainr b ll.ihi 15. 

no, 165. ato, 2h7, 2'>8. ^ol\ 

881 

ahUiyyat.iQO.2fi1 See also 
Arahmn HmHifoism 
Abu'l- Jahm (\V i/ir) 2 <i 7 
Jaliwar b Manar {geiicr.il). 

314 - 

Jalaln’d- Dm Ruini, 2 '; 4 . 38*^. 

416. 423. 434 437 . 44 « 414 
Ja 1 ibul-hi}.iTa. M.is.mb /.*>d 
(Sayyid of T.ihansl.ui). 34 * 

i alinus. SeeO.Wrn 

alula, 199. W3, 204 ^ , 

ama-sp (brother of Kawadh) 

Jatna^f uarnut (Pahlawl 

work). '07 

Jamhara (of Ibn Durayd), 
xfib , 

•lainl (PciM.in poel and inys- 

1 ». 4>3 i 37 4 w. Mi- 

n, 144 . 45J 457 

Tawankh (of 
Kashidii d- Dm Fadlu’llah), 

lamshi^^I-'Ylma of Avesta), 
56. 80, U2-114. aCA. 388 

?/a"nnafe (Srmathlan leader) 

359. ^ 7 . 402. 405 


J aphet, 116 
argh (place). 3} 

•larrah, Abu Uba^’da —, S97 
Ibnul-Jarrah, afti 
yawami'u’l- Htkayat (of 
•Awfi). 283 

yawidan-i-kabtr (Hiirufi 
book), 26, 27.86 
Jawidan (nmtrr of Babak) 
323-328 

•Ibnu’l-Jau’n (hislorlaii), 434. 
435 

laxartes (river). 204 
Jnzir (IQ sense ul nidrmntj 
rfar). 326 
Jerusalem, 378 
Jesus Chnst, 113 154. ifii 
163, 288. 311, 3H7. 408, 401 
427. 43 ». 434 , . 

"Jesus PalabiliH (of (pii"' 
tics), 161 

Jcwlsh-rei--lai). Q. 277 . <79 

180 

Jews. 4. 20, It). 30 . loft. in, 
U7. 151, 288. 303. 38 j, .1H4. 
388. 305; rcligl<.n of 
haled hv Manes nS. ifij, 
— Ill Yemen, 175 . -- under 
Islam. 200-201, 238. 2»f>, 

3n. 343-344. a|K*i.t\|>h.»l 

books of —, 241 , -- and 
hcallicn Arabs, 2fii. 274 
— in Arabic and Peisian 
Htcr.ilurc. 276, 3ofi, 47'>-48'> 

i ibril b Mokht-Vishu', xffj 
lim(gcnics) 112,431 
izyafpoll ifq 201, 234 
ohn the Baptist. 409 
[ohn of Dainaseiis, 282 
[ohn Malalas. Kn), 17a 
ones, blr William —. 4 '>- 58 . 

de Jong. See Lata’ijul 
Mo artf 

Ji.srph II . 153 

(g.inncnt). 2Q7 

-Inhbj i (Mii'Uilhte doi lor). 

V)l 

Judalsni, if'2. 301 
••Juden hasse.' 

Jul.ihaof Abbar (dialect poet), 
W) 

jiilnin the Apostate. 104 
Jumahl. Abu Abdiliah 

Mnh.mmiad b, Sallam, a7H, 

Ju^yd <»f Baghdad (Sub), 
2-A, 3*3. 3 * 7 . 427. 4 * 8 . 444 . 
43 * 

Juiuydi. Abu 'Abdl'llah 

Muhammad b. Abdu'llab 
(W lingual pocl). 453 . 4*7 
Jundc-.Shapur. lo. 158. 1 * 7 . 
305. 344 See also Gundr- 
SAaf’u*' 

JupHer (planet). 4^. 461 
jurjan. 448 See 
" Just King," l6f». 8s* 

Nuikirwan 

f mtl. 68 . 9 I. 3 ' 4 . 3*5 
ustinlan, t* 7 . 421 
utes. 5 
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•luybart Abn IriiM IbnUm 
b. Mubammad 'Bokhari » 

(PenlaQ poet), 459 

jD^ICattjraa. lA 


Ka'.Amlr—, M 

Kaba, 177. iA } 14 > 4 <Q 
Kabut 35 

Kafar (for Kafir). 144 
Kafi of Kara) (dialect poet), 
86 

Kaft of -Kulaynl (Shiite theo¬ 
logical work), 367 
Kafir-kubat, 344 
Kaikobad Adarbad Nother- 
wan, 9,108 

Kalam. See Scholastic Philo- 
sof‘hy. 

Kalbatakla (TurfeUh officer). 

Ibnul-KalM (hletotian and 
genealogist), 172. 273, 277 
Kalila and Dtmna. Book 
of 76, no. 275 . 332. 
Rudagl'a Persian version, 

•Kalini*^^ (-Kulaynl j Shiite 
divine). 267 
Kal\vadha 397 
Kanvbaksh, Cambysee ex 
plained aa —, 55 
Kambujlya, (Cambyses), 31 
55, 93 

A’nmff of -Mubarrad, 221 
•Kamitu'i-Tawarikh (of 
ibnu’l-Alhlr), 36^36*. 375 
Kanherl Buddidst Caves. 103 
ITowm’i - Ihya (Manlclueao 
book), 156 

Kar- (Persian root), a? 
Karach. 360 

Karde (divisions of Vispeicd 
so called), 09 
Karim b. Shahrlyar. 307 
Karkas. 94 . . . , 

*Ka r-namak-i-Artakkshatr - i- 
Pafakano, 9, 106^ t(^ laa. 
13 ^ > 37 -tSt , , 

Karshunl (Arabic vrritten In 
Si^ac character), 8 
' Kashan, 26, ay, 80,83, 86.315 
Kashlfi. Husayn Waidh - 
53 

Kashsh On Transoxlana), 244. 


K>mHiata«l,]5. SwXi^ 
Ktnaram. . ^ 

bnUnutlaa (n«ar Hen), 
jiS 

Kewetan, Kboini«4* wft- 
Set KmkirwM. 

EajraDi Djnut;, <I 5 -II 7 , ii» 

i»,ia8 

Kay Ka'ut Clegemliiy Bnj). 
116 

Kay Ka'ss (Syarld prince), 
47 t 

Kay Qubad, 116 
Kayt (or Kajni), King of 
India), 138 
Kazarun, ^ 

Kaatmlrslo, A. de Bibersteln 
331. 340. 369^ 45 *. 
Kaysanij^a ^hl'a sect), 39 * 
Kenotna, 408,410 
Kerbela. aad-aafi, 331, 091, 
343 

Kern, 64 

Keshe (dialect of ay 
Kessler, 155 

Ketser(- leaBapoi)^ 160 
iTeys of the Sciences. " 37 * 
Khabbazi of Nisbapur (Per¬ 
sian poet). 468 
•Khala. See Kenoma 
Ibn Khalawayb (gramma¬ 
rian). 3yo 

Ibn Khaldun, 76, 275 

KhaUd b. 'Abdullah - Qasri, 

163. 233. *39 
Khalid b. Barmak, 258 
Khaiidb Fayya^lAiabpoet), 
14. »7 

Khalid b. Yaxid (Umayyad 
Prince). a74 

Khalifa. KhUafat. SeeCoff^t, 
CahphaU 

Khalil b. Ahmad (gramma¬ 
rian). 275 . 276 

•Ibn Kbafllkan (biographer, 
cited generally in de Slane's 
translation). 208. 267, 279^ 
299. 316. 820 - 831 , 3 * 4 . 
33O) 331. 363, 370. 374 . 445 . 
448.470 
Khanlkoff, 206 

Khagan of Turka, 163, 268, 
318 

Khaqanl (Pcnlao poet). 389, 
437 

Kharidaht'd-Dahr (antbo* 


•tSiuhaf (of -Zamakhshari). 
289 

xadopof tm Ketser), 160 

•Katlbl of NUbapur (Persian 
poet). 225 

Ka'ua, Daatur 47; MulU 

Ka'u*,*icay~-(«nythical bng), 
116 

Kawad. 134. * 89 ^ ^ 

also Qubad. 

Kawaem Hwarsno (* Farr- 
1 -Kayanl.or -RoyalSplen¬ 
dour 143 


logy). 448 
KhaHjites (Khawari)), til, 
130 - 824 , 228. 231-232. 240. 
263, 279. *80.880, 386 
.;han^ (« FrobajB Ptre. 140 
Khartum. 24S 

Khash (brother of Afehln). 334 
Khatt-l-badl* (Babi writing). 
165 

KhattabJ;^ 396 


Khayr . 

Good 438 
Khayyam. See' 
yam 

-Khaysuru) (wife of Caliph 
Mahdi) siy 


(** Abeolute 
'CfiiMr Khay- 


Rhatlm k. 

(general), 317 
Kmfara ffitawaO levied hf 
Carmathlans), 35$ 

Khorda Avesta, xoi 
KhooaUr. Cups with Kan- 
dssan ioscripUons fotmd 
At—.3d* 

Kbrafstv (unclean animals so 
called), 160 

Kbshaeta (m -riild), X13 
Khshayarsha, 36^ 93. See 
Xtrxa 

KbshayaUilya Khsbayathlya- 
nam {m Snahanaban, - King 
of Kings"). 66 

Khudhay-namak, 107. 123. 
See also Shahnama and 
Kings. Book of— 

Khu)lstan, 355 

Khumanl (Humay, Queen—), 
1*7 

Khurasan, 13,35,146,148,164. 
189. 200. 207. 237, 2^244, 
247. 252, 258. 263, 265, 276, 
278. 310. 316, 319, 321, 3 * 9 . 
340. 34 *. 346. 351. 35 *. 35 S 
305. 3 ^. 371. 37 *. 397 . 39 ft 
43 *. 434 . 445-448. 450. 451. 

Ibn I^h^urdadhblh (geo- 

KS»u"da^. See Varf- 
i-Kayani 

Khurra - lUiusraw (satrap of 
Yemen), 262 

Khurrama (wife of Mazdak), 

313 

Khurrami sect. 240, 346, 247, 
311-313. 315. 3 * 3 - 3 * 5 . 3 * 8 . 

387 

Khurram-abad, 315 
Khurra-tadh Khusraw, 174 
Khutfawani (minstrel). 18 
• Khusrawani, Abu Tahir — 
(Samanld poet), 460^*467 
Khusrawi of Saraklis, Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b 'AU — 
(poet of Qabus b Washm- 
gir) 453 . 466 ^ 

Khusraw Firut, 448 
Khusraw KawaUnan and hU 
Page. Story of —.9 
Khusraw -1 - Mihr • Gusbnasp 
(Sasanlan king). 174 
Khusraw Parv^ (basanUin 
king), 6. See Panvie 
Khulba, *44 .. ^ 

Khultal (In Transoxlana) 

K^ayna (Governor of Khu¬ 
rasan), 237 

Khuaistan. 191 305 37 o. 40* 
Khvetu • das (next • of > kin 
marriages). 117 309 
Khwaf. 3^ 355 
Khwarasm. 94. 446,448 
•KhwaraxnU. Abu 'Abdi’Uab 
Muhammad b Ahmad b. 
Yusuf — (author of tia- 
foHku'U'ulum, g.v.). yjx 

378 
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•Hod *(!irab phllo*oph«)» 
Kl^ 0/^ 135 - Sm 

SMo/tnoma 

Krman, vj, 83. 87, 105, 1^ 
138. MS. »7. 343. 347. 364. 
371, 448 

-Ki»a’l {^mmarian), 276,277 
Kisa’l {Persian poet). 3^8. 
452 

Klsra (a» Khusraw. Chosroes). 
127-129. See also Nushtr 
wan 

Kisra (Khuaraw) son 01 Hur- 
loazd, 268 

•Kjsrawl (historian), no 
Kitabu'l-almtya 'an haqa’iqi'l 
adveiya. 478 

- 't-Aghani, 15, 24S, a62, 

37‘* ^ 

- 'l-Awa tl, 356 

- 'l-liayan wa'UTibyan. 

260, 351 

. 'l-Bukhala. 267. 35i 

- 't-Buldan {of Ya'qubt 

fl.v.). 3M. 3n 

- 'l-Fuluh, 152, 357- i>ee 

•Baladhitri 

— ‘t-Hayawan {of -fahidh, 
Q-V). 15 

— ‘i.lludawa't'Tadbir, 

— 't-tshara bi • ‘ilmt /- 
■Ibara. 274 

— 7-7airfl»rti‘. 274 

- 't-Ma'an/ (of Ibn Qu- 

tavba qv), 169. 2^^, 324- 
3>{7. 887'388 

_‘i-.ifaAasf» 

*5> 28 

—^ man la yahdumhu'l- 

—^\-iiasaltk wal-S/ainahk, 
344 

—- 'l-Milal (of Shahmlani. 
(fv) 220, 396, 420 
7-Afu'ammaHft. 3W 

- 'l-Musktartk (of Yaqut. 

9 


^ .. 

•TO-3T1, 373.4*9k 4*6 
Kudak-iKia^ CMfae Wise 
Child 328 
Kodiyya s^ 311 
Kttfa. 196^ 199^ *03. *t«^ *t6i 
ai8^ 219,122. 22^ 230. 234. 
*43. *44. *63. *98. 359k 3*3. 
370k 3^5. 396. 403. 405 
Ku8c character, 103 
Kuh4*Blbi Shahr>banu, 131 
Kuhistao, 428,429,448 
Kun* (Peruan root), 27 
Kunik, 304 
KVitfV, 26 

Kurdistan, 19, 83, 87 
Kurds, 137.139. 388.463 
Kunish, 92. See Cyrus 
Ibn Kushajim (poet), 253. 37' 
Kushlya. 94 

Kushti (sacred girdle), 99 
Kuthayyir(poet), 235 
Kyuprulu-sade Librai y (Con* 
stantlnople), 276, 383 


)iQk 426 I Uteratnrea, Arabic 1 


iteratnres, Arato and 
Sian, comparatiTe ▼ahit of 
-van 
Loftua,64 
Adyoc Oelog, 97 
Longimanua, 137, 141. See 
A fiaxerxes, Bakman, DItom- 
dast, Macodvcip 
Lord, Henry —v 4a 
L'Orient, 40 

Love, typal and real —, 442 
*Lubabu'l^lbab (of ‘Au^, 
qv). 13,262,449-451 
Ln(!^f-f-FHrs(ot As^.q.v.) 

Lukanf*A^u’I'Hasaii 'All b 
Muhammad-Ghauall — 
(Persian poet). 463 
Abu Lulu'a (assassin of the 
Caliph 'Umar), 203, 215 
Lull, Kavmond —, 40 
Lurl dulcet, 83 
Lunstan, 19, 87 
Lydians. 2J 


9t>). 331 

— KoAdfri-Sudwr, 8j 


. ■'th^liuiukar{ot^^iiqul), 
5.1 

- I-Taj. 371 „ , , , 

— ‘t-Tanbih wal-Ishraf 
(of -iiosudi.qv). 119. >27. 
338, 368 

—- ‘t-’Uyun (of Ibn Miska- 
wayhi). 362. 428, 430 
—- -'t-Pawmi. 457 

-'s-Zuhd. 274 

Kitchener, Lord —, 245 
lOeuker, 57 

KdoU, Blowing 00 —, 300 
Knowledge. Travel In search 
of —. 271, 272 
KrehL >» 

*vwi Kremer. 90, aoi. *03. 
206, ttU 213. aao. 221. 23*. 
247, 255, Wb, 261, 267, 2^ 


La (In Pahlawl). 58 
de Lagardc, Paul —. 19. afto, 
47s> 

-Lahham. Abu’l-Hasan 
(Samanid poet), 365 
Lahiq ("the SubHcquent 
Isnu'iU syslcni). 414 
Lahma (- nan. "bread." in 
PahUwi'* Ah. 76 
La hukina lUa li ilah (Kharl- 
)i(e war-crv) 222 
l_ikhra Dbu Shanatlr (Knij; 
^if Yaman), 174 
Lalla Kiktkh (of Moore), 3*8 
/.amo'of (Of Iraqi), 420 
Lanc-Poole. Stanley —. 214. 
254.364.371 

l>ar (town in 1’eri.ia), 2»>4 
Lassen (of Bonn), 63. (q, 67 
Lata tfu'l Ua ar\/ (of -fha .v 
Hbi). 255. 3‘7. .IM 

Latifa-t-ghaybiy^a, 283 
Latin verses, 446 
l^ud. Archbishop —. 41 
Laudian Piofetsor of Arabic, 
19, 41 

Lawh-i-Mahfudh (" Preserved 
Tablet’•). 4*7 , 

Layla (wife <>f •Hn‘,.«yn, 

niother of ‘Ah Akbar;. !.(• 
Layla (the beloved of Ma)- 

Layth. House of — see 
Saifafids , _ , 

Lege^, National - of Pwela. 

III. SeeSAnAnumd, «c. 

U Strange. Guy-.36? 

Levy (of Breslau). 103 
Leyden library 383 
•LigMc/Asla. 44^-443 

225 Sc* 

Na/fdk 


•Ma'arrl. Abo’l-’Ala - (philo¬ 
sophical poet), 3M. 321. 37< 
Ma'bad -Juhani, 282 
Maccdun. 119 

Maihiya(people) ^ 
M.»da, 77 See ifedia. Uah 
Mad.Vin, 132. I'M). 222. 311, 
(24 See Ckitplum 
-M.ida ini, 278 

•M.iilina. 36. 1J2. 1.41. 185. 
i8y. 19!>. 196. 199. 203. 205. 
310. 311, 218, 224, 22^>, 228, 
230. 245. a7». *74. *77. *95. 
291^-100, 307 
Mailiul 2<M 

Aim !-M..lakhir of Ray, 437 
•3/a/.i/WiMf-'ii/M«C'Kcys of 
llie Silences"), 37*. 37*, 

ssa S8S 

Magi (inbe of —), 10 
Magi.n>»{MaRush, MaJiaX «*■ 
li. 21. 28. 31. 2H2, 309. 3'4. 
347. 3i'-2. 367. .17*. 4*6, 434. 
443. 448. See Gutbm. 

Zoroat/rians 

Magic, 3*0. 379. 436; "Law- 
lul —3^* 

M,y:op.il (Mubad), 9. See 
Zoroaittian priesh 
Mahabadian Dynasty, 35 
Mahabeli. 55 

Ibn Mahabzud (Mah-afsud). 
448 

Mahafarid (wife of Iraj). 116 
Mahan (« Maymon). 363 
Mab* (as prefix. In Mah- 
Basra. Mah • Nahawand, 
Ac ). 19 4*. 77 
Mahbul. 55 „ . ^ 

: Mabdl, *41. 395. J97; -SalUh 
I so cotuiderad, 244: — of 
1 Sudan. 345. Abu HuaUm 
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•0 contldered, 346 ; Patimid 
X, yyj. Set alio Mmianic 
Idea 

•Uahdi (/Abbasld Caliph), 
139,16a, ao 7 . 254 . *67, 276. 
307. 3»7. 3»8. 322. 328 
Mahdiyya (city of —), 353, 
3 ^ 9 . 397 

Manfunidhin, 308 
Mahmud uf Ghazna. iii. 337. 

339 .371.376. 45 ^ 457 . 468 . 47 « 
Mdhmud Shabistarl (poet and 
mystic). 282, 444 
Mahmud Wart^q (Persian 
poet). 355 

M.ihmud (elephant), 177 
Mah'Sazanda ("M.ion' 
maker”). 319. See -.'/it- 
qanna' 

Malivar b.Marzuya>Daylami,' 
44 « I 

Mainyc^-Khirad, 82,106,159 
Ibn Maja, 3S7 

Majalim’l Mtt’niMn (of Say- 
yid Nurullah -Sliushtarl), 
349.437 

Majaz ("the Metaphorical"), 

44a 

Abu’I-Majid RayaganI (diaiect 
poet), »6 

Mapna'ul-h'usaha, 449,455 
Ma)nun. 84 

•MajuM. 'All b. -'Abbas 
(physician), 375 
Makliul (truditiunlst), 272 
Maicp^xcip, 117 See/.i>«x*f- 
maniu 

-Mala. See PUroma 
Malabar C«>ast, 103 
Malabida. 408. See Assassins 
Mal.iUim (Apocryphal books), 
241 

Malalas. John —17J 
Maicolin.Slr John —. 212 
Malik b. Anas, 274, 276, 277, 
295, 298.386 

Maiikite sect. 294. 295, 298 
M.ilka. kla]k.ni-miilka. 58,66, 
71.76 

Ma'mari, Abu M,ansur — 
(author of Persian prose 
version of BiKik 0/ Aih^s). 
»a 3 

Mamelukes. 209 
•Ma'mim (‘Abbasld Caliph), 

]«, 101 , <05. 104 , 100, i08» 
0 ^ 004 , tU, 0^001,276. 
no, SOI, ISO, 80 » 0 S, 807 , 
323, ISO, 889 , 840 , 343. 346. 

. 351. 352. 452. 479. 4W 
449 

Ma'nawl of Bukhara (Persian 

poeO. 468 

Manchester Ubrary, 452 
Mandreans, t<^, 302 
Manes (Mani). 136,137. 184 - 
lU, 30S, 415, 423; Gate of 

- 158 

Man)chmas,43,104.106, IH- 
108 , 170, m SOS. 207. 301, 
sot, 36s, 3O2. 3 « 7 . 43 *. 443 
See also 2(»‘' 


aZMiq 


-Manlni (commentator of 
•‘Utbi). 4^ 

Manjak (dialect poet), 453, 
462 

-Mansur (‘Abbasld Caliph), 
254. 257, 258. 265. 276, 
288, 295. 305. 3 * 3 * 3 * 7 . 343 . 

344 

•Mansur (Patimid Caliph), 403 
Mansur-i-Ha)laj. Set Husayn 
b Mdtuiir 

Mansur b Ishaq (Samanld), 
363 

Mansur b. -Mahdl ('Abbasld), 
254 

Mansur I b Nuh (Samanld). 

n, 356. 368, 455.461,477 
Mansur 11 b. Nuh (Samanld), 
468 

Abu Mansur of Aba (Persian 
poet). 464 

Abu Mansur ‘Abdu'i-Mahk 
See Tha'alibi 

Abu Mansur b. ‘AbduV- 
Rarzaq, 133 

Abu Mansur-Ma'marl. 123 
Ibn Mansur (disciple of 
-M.illa]), 435 
AfdMsun (of •Kazi), 363 
*MantiqI of K;\y, Mansur 6. 
‘All — (Buwayhid poct),453. 
463. 465.466 

Maulitfu’l-Tayt (of ‘Allar, 
9 V), 444 

Manuihihr (legendary Per¬ 
sian King), 116 
Manuebihri, Dastur —, 47 
Manuslichlhar (author of 
Datislan-i-Dimk, 105 
Maniichihri (poet). See 
Uiniuhihri . 

Manuscript, Oldest Posn 
Muhammad.in Persian —, 

I [ 

Mtigamat {nf Hariri), 464 
•Mamlisi (geographer). 393 
M.ira-bokht (name), 145 
Marcion. 160 
Marcionltes, 382, 387 
Mardanshah (Persian gene¬ 
ral). 300 

Mardanshah -1 • Zadan-i-Far- 
rukh (Persian accountant). 
205 

Mardan-Sina, 129 
Mardawl) b, Ziyar, 359, 360. 

365 

Mardin, 302 

Maiianns (alchemist), 274 
Maria Theresa, 153 
Markham, Clements —. 212 
Uarriagfi Confrod. form of 
—. 109 

Mars (Planet). 461 
Martyn, Henry —, 433 
Ma'rof -Karkhi (Sun), 298,424 
*Ma‘rufi of Balkb (Samanld 

SteUtrv 
Marv-Dasht. 70 
Marvels of India {‘Aja'llrn'i- 
Htndi, 36O 


Harwan I. (Umayyad^ 215, 
363 

Marwao II. (Umayyad), "the 
Ass," 215, 240-245. 265 
Marwan b. Abl Hafsa (poet), 
276 

Marwarudh, 243, 244 
Maryam, Suratu — (ch xix 
of Qu'ran). 187 
Maryam Utakhim (mother of 
Manes). 158 

Mar/uban (Ispahbad), 478 
Marzuban b. Rustam (Ispah¬ 
bad), 159 

Uartuban-ttama, 478 
Abu Ma'sliar (astronomer), 
357 

Ma slwa'a’Uah ("What is 
beside God'^, 438 
Masjid -1 • Madar-i-Sulayman, 
*‘3 

Masruq (Abyssinian King). 
178 

Masrur (executioner). 254 
Ibn Mas’ud (Companion). 217 
*-Mas‘udi (historian), 14, 109, 
Iia 110 - 190 , m 128 , 169, 
217. 3i8, 230, 287 , 267. 297, 
314. 324. 328,888,417 
Abu'i-Mathal of Bukhara 
(Persian poet). 468 
Matballb (satires), 269 
Mathematics, 380, 382, 386 
Mathnawl form ch verse. 18 , 
473 - 474 - 476 

Mathnawi (of lalalu d-Din 
Rumi), 423, IM, 437. 440, 
« 1,«4 

Matn (text of a tradition), 371 
Ibn Matran, Abu Muhamm^ 
— (Samanid poet), 365 
-Maturldi (theologian), 367 
Mawali ("Clients,'' pi. of 
Mawla), 339, 250, 233-31S, 
243, 247. 360, 263, 2(^4, 2N) 
See ^Otiaf Prejudice, Sub- 
Ject Itfices 

Ma wara'u'n-Nahr. See 
Transaxiatia 
Max Muller, 33-34, 57 
Maymadh (or Mimad), 324 
Maymuniyya (sect) 3^ 

Mays (mother of Manes). 158 
Maysara -‘Abdi ('Abbasid 
da'i). 336 

ifasamir (Ptaims of David. 
9 v). **3 

Mazandaran. 19, 26, 83, 86. 

Dl.ilect of —, 348.478 
Mazda See Ahura Matda. 
Hurmasd 

M.'udak. 135. J36. 137. 100 > 
172 , 202, 347. 812 - 818 , Jt6. 
810 , 828 , 324. 880 , 828 , 382. 
387 

Moeefait-Roma. 169. 332 
Mazyar, 33 <>* 33 *. 334-336 
Mecca, 173. *74. *^-*78.186, 
*89, 2 * 3 . 216, 224. 22S, 230. 
231. 14s 261. 270. 307, 316. 
345. 357 . 358. 359. 367. 40a. 

403.405 
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Med«». 1^*4- 30. 31. 

33. 37. 4*- 90» 

Language of—, a»-34» 77-78 
Media. 5. »®- **• *3. 24. *5. 

a6, 31, 32. 42- *W- 90 _ 

Medicine. 289. 304. 30 S 307 . 

381. 382. 430 

Mcincra, 57 , . 

Mcnanl. Professor J. —, 64 i 
Mademoiselle —, 101 
Mercia, 5: Dialect of —, 470 
Mercorms, St. —, Church of 
—.399 

Merv, 13. 35, 237. 242. 244, 
2<)5, 318, 320, 340. 428, 452. 
4^. 47S 

Mesopotamia, 305, 402, 421, 
448 

Messiah. 162, 395. 480. See 
alsoyrsws Cfinsf 
Messianic Idea. 232. 241.479 
Mctenmsychosls, 279,311,316 
See fanaiukh 

Metrical system of Persians 
and Arabs. 472 
Meyer, W. —. 59 
de Meynard, Barbler —, 365. 
3<‘'8. 447 

Michael, Archangel —, 427 
Microcosm. 412 
Middle Persian, 7.80.82 See 
Paklau't 

Mihnyya (sect of Manl- 
chieans). 165 

Mihig.m, Fesiival of —. 2«:9 
475 

Mihrjani, Abii Ahmad —, 291 
Mihyar, Abu'l-Has.m —. 207 
Abu Miklin.if Lut b Yahya. 

•Aidi. 273 
Milky Way. 161 
Milton. 37 

Mim b Mim b Mim. 241 
Mimad (or Mayinad), 325 
•-Mrman (or -Mu'amman), 
Shaykh Abu Zuraa 
(Persiau poet), 458-4 
Mino (“celestial,’' muhiimg 
“ Koval"), 153 

Mmuchiliri (Persian poet) 12. 
1.3. 3M. 340. 369. 474- (•’’y 
allusions are all to A. <!' 
Blberstem K.tnuurski s 
Preface to his ediUon ol 
the Piwttn) 

Mlolaslyya (sect of Manl- 
cnxaii’s). 1^15 

Mishkatu l Anwar {of -Chat- 
tall). 436 
Mission. See Da'wa 
Missionary «ln\en from Persia 
bv name, 270 . Missionary's 
dislike of SuBs. 433 Kea-son 
of Missionaries' failure in 
Asia, 265 

Milhr(Mihr) Fire. 139. *4® . 
Mithra, Zoroastrian worship 
of —. 95. *0* 

Mithrak (Mihrak). adversary 
of AnJashir Babakan. 138 
'Modern Medic” (of M Cl 
Huart). 37 


Modern (f e , Post-Muhamma- 
dan). Persian, $, 8, II. 39. 
89: — defined, 82 
Mogul, Great —. 209 
Mogutblsh ('• Magicide’'), 51 
1 Monl, Julea —. 369 
I Mohsan (Muhsin) Fanl. 54 
I Molten Brass Oule.tL 157 1 

Mongol Inv'asum 8, 88, tVl-* 
198, 808-811, 874, 278, 286, 
877, 391. 479 
Monophysites. 168 
Moody. 43 I 

Moon (Beauty). 320, 321 I 
•Moon-maker’’ (Mali saz-m- 
da). 319 See 

Moore. Thomas — (Irish 
poet). 318,447 

Moors. 9. 39, 275. 334. 3U 
See also Aliua. 

Uma\yaiis or Cordova. &c. 
Morality at ’AbKisid Court. 

251-252 

Mordecal. 21 
Morier, 423 

Moroico, 340 See also Moon 
Moms. Lewis —. 447 
Moses. 29, 113. iio. iR8. 28.S, 
408 409. 427. 410- 43b. 440 
Moses of Khorene 117 
M.>sheim. 155 
Most Great N.aine," 314 
Mother of Nine Imams, 


ni. 132 

Mn allaqat. 2’;(> %<• 
MuMllimun tui.Kle 
cU.i-ans), KH 


111 M.uii- 


Mu’awna j (Um.ivyad I 
Cnlipfi). 2*2. 215. 217-219 I 
221. 223-225. 361. yji ! 
Muawiya II (l’m.iyyad 
lahi-h). 215 

Mu'awiv.i b Hisliam, 215 
Mu.4%\idn’d D-iwIa (liu\v.iy- 
hid).'374 

Mu'a\sidul-Mulk (Persian 
(vilU 404 

Aim I Mu‘ayy.‘d of H.dkti 
(Ptf-i..n poet I 4'’8 
Abul Mu a>\.iil <'t iliikliara 
(Persian poti) 4^*8 
1 Mnb.sd (M.igo,Mt) 3<»; 3ti 

^ee Zoroasttian Pneiti 1 

Miib.irrad. 221. .450, 357. 3T5 I 

Mub.iyyida b.i|'id J inu 

jjan, the “Whitt-cl.ad 
hcretks), 3M-313 3»8. 3l'> ] 
322, 323 , ' 

Abu'l-Mudhaffar Amir — 
♦Abul • Mu<lhjil.ir Nasr 

.lstiChna'i(Ptri*ian poelM' 7 
Abu'l-Mudhaffar Tahir b 
Fadlb Muhammad Mubl.ii 

-Saghani («.h.»gh.mij 4/1 

• Mufaddal -Dabbi. 27b. 278 
■Mufaddaliyy^t, 27ft 

-Mufid (the ’Pre exigent in 

the Isma’Ill •yslem) 414 
Mughammaa (pbu* 

^fccca). 177 ^ . 

Mughtawla. IS*. 3®', 
also Maniiifant Sabaant 


Muhajlrun, 186.213. 220 
Muhammadan Religion. See 
Islam 

Muhammad (the Prophet), 
birth of —, 173. 214; — 
threatened by Khusraw 
Panff^ 18$. sum »nd 
achievement of —, 1S6-190 
194. 2i2--2t3, 234; — and 
Abu Talib. 193. — and 
M.igi.ius 201-202. 206 — 
and sixilU of war, 205 
dislike of — for Persian 
legends. 2f»). — in I'liuaiU 
system, 408 40). 4i>-4i4. 
— and Suiusm, 4i'<. ~ in 
Ap(>cr\ph.4 Ilf D.imel, 47.1- 
4H0 . minor refcrciucN. ti.t 
no, 132, U>6, 177. l«l. 2M 
204. 201). 210, JI6. 220, 275 
17 <I. 2 « 7 . 297. 299. 408. 40.1 
430 

Muh.nnmad b ’Abdu'llah b 
Ahb.is, 254 

- b - .\/di 27b 

- b -b Maymun. 31)7 

40) 

—- b ’Abdu'l ■ Malik See 
Ibtiu* Zunvtf 

_ b ‘.Mxlu’r • Hahm m 

.'Amiri, 273 

- b Abdii's Samad (Satil 

bu sh Sliurla), 432 

_ h, Ahmad -Kami (« 

Uallat. </»’), 4 31 

_I, 'Ali b AbQubah b. 

Abbas 23 '*. 2 . 37 . UO ^ 


-b -b I'lnai Sallinl. 


. |lai|lr. Imam —. 45*9 
--, Mirta.of Hawanat 


274 


_Dir.ibl, 2«t, 2S'; 

- b ll.asan Sh.ivbaiil, 27O 

___ b nuin.iy<l in 

-HuMVii. Mir. S4 

_ b Isluo |.aill.<>r .if 

hhud 'IV) ?<• il« 

_ . |> IsmrII. 2«A 103 304 

307. AM 4‘A 414 

.ijso Ai. 

_b Kh.ilid b. Jlanii.iV 

_ b Ktum.iys (AM'.ihUi 

da'i), 2ki 

_ b Maiwan (Um.iyy-ad 

Prince). 215 .. 

_ b -Mu'tasim (Abbania 

Prince) 254 

__b -K.iwwad Ardi. 325 

_b Si lb Kalbi, 275 

-b Shiiln. 274 

b ./ayyal. See Ibnuu- 
/•aval 

,\hii Muhammadb Yaimnud- 
|).4w)a Ohasmtul. 471 
Mubainmira (“tiKisc who 
wear Red ai their badge 
311-31J. 3*3. 3*9 
Muharram 227 
-Mulusibl (Sufi). 315 424 
Uuhtt (of the Sofiih Iima'U 
b Abbad,qv), 374 
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ItHklhil-UuUI (AiaMc Dte- » 
.M^SSf^’fAbbaild Caltpb), b 

WBIara IM, U 
J9I, 19J, aio, 211, 219, 220, » 
222, 224. 226, 22J, 229, 240, 
2 St, 317. 34 * 345 * 

Uu'lzau'^DawU (Buwayhid), A 

•Mulaiti'aS'W Callpb), 367, 
399 * 

Mu)alUdl, Sharif-of Gurgan, 

15. 16 * 

■Uu'Jam Ua'aUH Mh'ari 
'Ajam, 473 

iSujmam-Tawartkh, no 
■Mukhtar. saS. 129. >31, 333 . » 
334. 338 

•MukUH (‘Abbatid Caliph). 

357 . 358 , ^ . 

Mulamma' poetry, 467 -1 

Ibn Muliam. 224 
Muller. Friedrich 64 .153 
Muller. Joseph 64, 7 * 
MulukuVTawa'lf.79. >‘8 
See also Parthtans I 

Mundhlr (King of Hlra). 179 . 
263 

Munk. 479 , " 

*-MuHqidh mina'd-Dalal <oI 
•Ohazzali), 433 
Mdntasir (‘Abbasid Caliph). 
354 . 345 
Munter. 60 

.Mwjaddasl (geographer). Ji )3 
Ibnal'Muqami*. IS, 110 » 113 | 
18 S, 160 , 907 - 906 , 276 , 306, 
319. 632 

•Muqanna' ("Veiled Prophet 
of Khurasan •'), 247,309-3“. 
313 . 911-696 
Ibn MuQla. 7 ft. 375. 364, 
-Muqtadlr (‘Abbasld Caliph). 
164. 358-300. 363. 364. 438. 

439.431 
Murghab, 113 

-Muriyanl, Abu Ayyub —. 
358 

-Murilya (seel). 379-38!. 386 
Abu Murra,b. ‘Urwa-Thaqafi, 

Mtf^ld (spiritual director). 

*]ii^u'dh-Dkahab(fii -Mas- 
^i, qv). 160. 230. 967 , 

a67, 297. 3 H .^*7 

MuruwwaC* Vlilue, as con¬ 
ceived by Pagan Arabs), 

Mm? b.'^^AU , .. b. 'Abbas. 

354 

ktusa -KAdhm(Sevenlh Imam 
of "Sect of the Twelve 
3 ^ 393 . 

Abu Musa -Ash'ari. 216, 219 
Abu Musa b. Nusayr, 263 
Mus'ab b-Zubayr. aiA 229 
Musawwlda C’Thoee who 
wear Black as their badge." 

the partisans of the 
‘Abbaslds). 242. 243 


llushabblha. See AntkropO’ 
mqrpkitm. \ 

Musbammaauo (grade of 
Manichseans), 164 

(tradl- 

Mu 3 ira%. l^alld ftwbl). . 7 * 

Abu Muslim. MO-M, Mt. 
Ml, 156, 908 - 810 , 818 - 318 , 

Abu 

Muslim), 313, 31S 
-Mustafld C the Subsequent 
In the Isma'lU system), 414 ' 
'Musta'ln ('Abb^^d Caliph), 

Mu^a^ ('Abbasld Caliph), 

-li^Mtan^ (Fitlmld Caliph), 
400 

-Musta'slm bi'Uah (last 
•Abbasld Caliph of Bagh¬ 
dad), 6. 164, 209, 310 
•Mu-tadid (‘Abbasld Caliph). 
354, 358. 405 

Mutahhar b. Fatima (the 
grandson of Abu Muslim). 
328 

.Mu'tamid (‘Abbarid Caliph), 
254. 350. 353t 354- 35^ 388 
-Mutanabbl (the poet), 3 ft 9 > 
446, 472 

•Mu taslm (‘Abbasld Caliph), 
352.254. 278, 32933ft.. 312 - 


iNadrbs'HarHh. 
•Nadlm -Warrao 


ifadlm -Warrao -Baghdad 
(author of •Fikri^ q.p.\ 


252. 354. 378. 329 33ft. 312 - 

MutawakkllCAbbasIcf Caliph), 

353 . 254 . 259. 289-391, 332. 

337. 339.341-344 347 

Mu'taeillte sect, 04-JM»979, 
261-268, 991-299, 294. 298, 
306, 342. 6«4, 351.869. 366. 
386.698,493,430.661 • 

-Mu'tau (‘Abba»d Caliph), 
254. 345. 347 , 

Ibnu’l-Mutazz (son of the 
above). 354, 358. 3ft3 
Mulhannab narUha(one of 
the "Companions" and 
early conquerors of Persia), 

195 

-Mull’ (‘Abbaaid Caliph), 367, 

MuIl'b.Ayas (poet and Mani- 
chasan). 307 

.Muttaq((‘Abbasld Caliph). 364 
-Muwanaq (‘Abbasld prince). 


Mu^ffaq, Abu Mansur — 1 
(author of old Persian phar -1 
macology). li, 450 ^ I 

•Muwatta (title of two works 
on LawX 273 -» 74 ,, . 

Muzdawija (« Matboawl 

HySS^isJ^o*- See 

Mystics, Vaughan's claasih- 
cation of —, 4»4 
N 

Nabalhs-eans. 247. aft^ Ja6, 
314. 338 

Nabldh (Dale-wlncX 285. 329 


*NaJahi^'t‘Uns (of Jaml). 

2995 362. 417 , 423. 42 & 

437 , « sA. , 

Kahawand. 79 1 Battle of —, 

, 20a 247 
i Nahid (Venus), 461 
I -Nahrajuri Abu Ahmad — 
j (one of the Ikhwann 
<?.».). 293 
Nabr Bashir, 197 
Nahruwan. 322, 433 
Na‘lU(*Uthman’B wife), 217 
Na'ln (dialect). 86 
-Najashl (Negush. the ruler 
of Abyssinia), 175,186-188 
Najda the Kharljite, 328 
NaJmu'd-Din'Rawandl, 85 
Najran, Christians of —, 175 
Nakhshab, 344. 318,319 
-Naml (poet), 370 
Napper Tandy (Irish patriot). 
346 

Naqibs (In 'Abbasld propa¬ 
ganda), 240 
Naqsh-I-Rajab, 44, 151 
Naqsh-URustam. 5, 70. 150, 

151 

Nariman, 116 

Narshakhl (historian of Buk¬ 
hara), 368 
Nasa, is 242 

•Nasa’-l (traditionlst). 55 ‘. 
363 

N.isaf. 344 See also Nakk- 
shab 

-Nash! (poet), 370 
Nasikhut-Tmk-ankh, 170 
Nasiml (TuikisU poet and 
Hiiriifi), 423-424 
Na'bir-l Khusraw, 86. 268, 278, 

I 295. 389. 399 . 400. 4 ‘». 437 . 
462 

[ Naslru’d-Din Oubacha. 450 
1 Nasirtl'd-Dln Shah Qajar. i 7 > 

, Naslru’l-Haqq (Sayyld ruler 
of Tabaristan). 207 
, Naar I b. Ahmad (Samanld), 

- Naw II b. Ahm.ad(Samanid). 

13. ift. 359. 3ft5. 45ft. 458 

1 Nasr b. Sayyar (Umayyad 
I, governor of Khurasan), 
233, 341-344, 3 ft 5 

- Ibn Nasr -Oushurl. 433 
■- Abu Nasr -Farabi. 368 

Abu Nasr -Dharlfl (Samanld 


poet). 365 

Abu Nasr, ShayVb —, 44ft 
N.issau Lees, CapL —. 299 
Nat' (executioner’s carpet). 

435 ^ 

Natans. 36 

Natlq (la Ismalll system), 
408, 4<9.4!3. 414 
Natural Science. 380 
Nawbahar (In Balkb), 257 
Nawbanda)an, 364 
Naw-rus. 114. 359, 475 





Nuir, -'AiU Abu Munsur — 
(KitlmW Caliph), } 7 I 
Kazutc (^ptain of tbs Guard), 

435 ^ 

Nebemlah,6i 

-Nejashl (- -Najashi. q. r), 

175, 186-188 

Neiran (■ Najran, q, ».), 175 
Neo-PUtonists. 96. 167, 300, 
30J, 304. 381. 420-431.441 
Neo-Pythagorcans, 381 
Neriosengh, 63. 67.68,106 
Newcastle, Coals to —, 456 
Ni?aya. 32, 35 

Nicholson. R. A. —, 167. 2 * 99 . 

’'/trudi -Samarqandl 
(author of Chahar Maqala, 
q-v\ 15-17. 317, 449. 456. 
470 

Nidhaml of Gan]a, 15.18, 52, 
119 

Nidhamiyya College, 293 
Nidhamu'I Mulk. 171.171. 
313 - 3 I 4 . 328- 349 353 . 401 . 
456 

Niebuhr, 59. 61 
•Sihayatu'l-IrabfiAkhbari’l’ 
furs wa'I-'Arab, 183 
Niitt->i0ma (poem in Taban 
dulcet), 478 
Nile, 400 

Nine (number). 410 
Nineteen (number), 98, lOO. 
lot 

Nineveh. 11 
Nirangtstan. 99,102 
Nirvana, 443 

Nishapur, 12. 244, 308 309. 
314. 347. 35 «. 355 - 400. 

428. 445 

Noah. 114. 320. 408, 409, 430 
Noble, Sons of ttie — (If a nu 
Ahrar), i8i, 

•Noldckc. Prof Th —. 6 , 9, 
10, 22. 24. 70. 75 106. 108. 
JO-/ 111, 115, 117. 120 123. 
12<>. 134. 13s. 137. 13^. MO. 
141, 145, 146, 150, 152. 184 , 
116, 168. 170. 180. IH3, 188. 
22J. 241. 262, 302, 312. 332. 
347 . 34 'J- 350. 353. 459 . 460 
Numinaitsin, 294 
Normans, 95 
Northumbria. 5 
Nosks (of Avesta), «, 97-99 
108 

" Nouer raiguilette,'* 366 
Ibn Nubata, 373 
Nudhar, 121 

Nudnud (Babak't execu- 
Uoner). 329 
Nufayl, 177 
Nuh See Voah 
Nuh I b. Nasr II (Samanid). 
365 

Nuh II b Mansur (Samanid). 

123. 371 . 374. 37 S 460, 463 
Nu'man. King of Hira. 264 
Numbers, Signification of —, 
jto, 408. see also Set>eN. 
TWIw. Nutt. NtHtietn 


Nuru'd>Dln (Atabek of Syria), 
400 

; Nuru'llah . . . Har'ash!- 
Shusbtari, 349 
Nusayri Sect, 203. 304, 395 
Nusliirwan (Anushak-rubano, 
Khusraw-i-Kawatan), la, 
107, 108, no. 128499 ^ 131, 
132 ,138 (why so entitled), 
136 - 137 , 188472 , 173. 174. 
179. 181-182,194,301. au, 
347 .« 9 ,M 1 

Abu Nuwas (poet), 277 
-Nuwayrl (hts(orian), 410, 411 
Nuwikath, 164 
Nyayish(Zoroa&trian prayers), 


Oath of Allegiance, IsnuHli 

—.413 

Occult.ilion (Ghaybat) of 
Im'im, 310, 342 
Occult Sticntc!., 274. 276, 374 
OcMhsfl, ffingra/'liy 0/ —, 368 
OdatK, 121 

"Old Hactrian"(oi ' Zend”) 
language. 25. 78. Sec 

Arrs/ic 

"Old Man of the Moimlam" 
(Sh-iyklm i Jakili 316 
Old Persian langiwge and 
instnplions, 7,23,24. 3'>. 43 
44, 5^ 89 88, 07, 7 ^^ ‘‘i. 
88. 89. 91-95 
Ok.inus. 42 
Olshausen. 19, 79 
Omar Sec ‘1/jH.if 

Onciromanty, 274 

Oppert. 13.24,64, 65, 78 
Oiailes, i<jo 
Or;^ traililion. 251 
Or1cnl.1l Studies in Europe. 

Hibloi) of —, y^flS 6 /f 
Origcn. 293 

Oimawi. 25 Sre Ahura 
Mania, Ilufttiu A 
Orlhodov Calipli'' ” (al' 
A'/iula/a u'r-J 9 /i 1 /i nf« n). 

188-11(9, IQ4. 210, 212, 224. 
3 S«. 4»7 

Orthodox Rca.ti.-n. 255. ^k>- 

ayi See alx. .I'fi’riri 
Oftliederb.inu (Ubliedenna). 

Zoro.istnan Meswab. 246 
Ossetic, 83 

Oslend, 49 ^ , 

Ottoman. Poetry, History of 
by E. J W 3‘A 

Ottoman SulMnV li.rim to 
Cahjibale 201 J 43 , 

Oudh. Catalogue of MSS of 
King of —. 4.52 
Ouv-lcv. 71 

Oxford, 40, 41 48-50 
Oxut, 16. 18*). 3'8 

P 

Pahlapat. i5- Se* IfarbaJ 
Pahlawi Inscnplions 7, 44 . 
57 . 58. 60-61. 70 72 , 9 ». 93. 


181-183 \ lanj^ge, 7. lo-t t, 

37 . 56. 09. W M, 205-206: 
— literature. 7-8. 9. w. 81- 
8z, 89,91. 103 - 110 , 117, 118, 
121-123.165. 168. 169.546: 
"Modern — " ("Pehlevl- 
Musulinan " of Huart), SO- 

38 , 80-81, 86-87: — script, 
7-10, (/>-(>7, 73 - 77 ,80.8 i-la, 
152.165,205-J06 

Palestine, 244 

P^mer, Piofessor E H. —, 
P.tmira, 25.35 

Panah-KhusrawfFaoa-Khus- 
raw), 448 
P.mjab. 33, 35, 376 
PantheUm, 197, 300, 427. 418. 
436.43N44 

Papak (father of Arf0*Aj«0fr 
or Ardoilur 
liabakan. qv). 70, 71, 93 
U2 137. 139 *M». 153 
P u Acltlc. 395 

"Paradise of Light■' (Mint 
chc.m), 161 

Paris. 40, 41 45. 447. 464 
Parsa, 4. 2f*. 32, 104, 12M. 137, 
139.141, 170 20J, 2fa. 547, 
y<o See .iiso Fats. Ptmt 
P.ir8i tParsee) 4. 24, 4*. 69. 
72, </., 101 2oh Seeftiirbre. 
3 /nt.'mri Zi'fi'osfrmn 
'■Parsi language,” Bi, 82 
P.4rlhia (Pailliavi, Palilava. 

lahU), 5. 36. 79. 94 
Pailhlans, 5. 41. 79 . 8 l. 90 .96.. 
103. Ill, 119, 121. I3'>. 137. 
»M. ' 5 ’* 

ParwU. KhuKaw — 6, li, IS. 
17. 107. 122. 12<). 174. iHi. 
182, 183. i<>4. 2j8, /f.'., I’-t 
Paslitnina pushCWool clad ” 
=-.Suh), 2 ',7. 4»7 
Paihl.xP.ikhii.) a« 

"Passing oi Shahr banu.” 151 
r.il.il(a, P.itc<liii, ilarixtot. 
PatiMus 157 

•path' (laiiqat) <d ll»e 
Sufis, 441 

Paiilus, If. K G —, 41 
I’aviic John —. 414 
Pa/fiiil. <N, 77. 8 «. **• * 01 . 
106. 107 

Pa/awari, Amir — (Maean 
I darani p<«t), 83 
' ‘ Pciileu - 5 fusiilinai> '' (of 
Hti.rrt). 7 t> 27 ve also 

Pti/i/au'i. ' 

I'f!ila«ucli.»;. 113. 4M 
I dr Pen rval, CausKin —, ar* 
Pers-c (o) /Lsthylus). 9i 
Perscp-’lis, 5, 5'i, 62, f>4. 66,70 
93, 112-113. 118. 1.43 
Persian contributions to 
Arabic Literature and 
fv lence, 3-4. 204. 375. 27 H 
444-418 . ^ 

PcrKirii) Influence on Arabl 
241. 252. 25.4. 260, 178. 
Persian Language. 5-7. 
fauim 
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Feman Uleralure. Birth ot Predratinatlon. a«i-a!3. aSj- 

PwitanTlariv'ni.'Ji.ta'oAhc '■ Pr^emUnt" (lo lamalU 

Sec/li;li 8y!teni). 4U 

“Perrtan," MeanlnJ of the Primal Matter (Hajyula), 

term_ 4-5 40^-409 

Persian scholar, Quallfi- Prisclan(Neo-PUtonlstPbllo- 
catlons of —, 377 sopher). 431 

l-te°-pi«“ PO ” , r) Tombs, a,5 

? e m rTiof ’ Proper namea Arabiciaed, 263 

Psalms of David, 113 

kSh ^ra aao Pseudo CalUsthenea, ri8 

Pharm-u-ohiBy ste Mau.»jr»<7 “"L'™ '>* 


Phatfiiiis. 157 
“ Phil Hellenes." 79 
F’liillp HI of Krance. 40 
Philip of Matedoi). 119 
Philo-Juda'ws, «)7. 381 


f9 w), 301-306 
Plolciny, 381 
Pulwar River. 70 
Puran • Uukht (Sasanlan 
Queen), 174, i8i 


P^mdi^e^otH^o^ 

Plulolotiy, Dangers of 3'*- p 

‘•Philosopher of the Arabs," P'diya, 94 
356 Seeaf-A'inJI 

Philosophers. N'eo PLiloiiist Q 

— In Pcrsi.i, i(>7 

Philosophy. 384.288-289,29a- Qaba'U « "Arabs" (m op 


294,804 807, 363. 3<*4' 

881»437 
PhotiilA 21 

Phraortes < Fravartlsh), ai 
Pigeons, Carrier —, 30 
Pindar (or Ihmdar) of Ray, 

85. 86, 348. 437 
Pir (spliltual diiector). 434 


Qaba'U « "Arabs" (at op¬ 
posed to .slui'ub, ‘‘Gen¬ 
tiles"). 365 

Qabusb Washnigir, 37 >. 44 ^ 
4 fki, 4fK|. 470-471 

H abusivya Dynasty, 207 
.itl.ii i\ y.i sect, 279. 281 • 2H3 
•Q tdil.ih. See 'Abdu'llah b 
Mayinun 


Pirur. (l»ero*. Flrur), 75. IJI, QadiMvya. HalRtof —.6.117. 

15» 174. ‘82. iq5-'97. 200. 202. 

Plru7.-I-Gushnaspdeh, 174. 221.247 , , 

1M2 -Qahir ('Abbosld Caliph). ^ 

Jhsheiwar, 37a -Q.ihira See Coiru 


>58 

Pirur. -1 • Gushnaspdeh, 174. 
182 

Jhaheiwar, 37a 

Piahdadi Dynasty. 55. 111- 

ii.S, iiq 

Pisiyaiivada, 31 

Pils^ People of the —, 175 

Pl.ito, 1O7 

l*leriiiiiu. 408, 410 

Ploimus, 420 

I’luto. tl4 

PrKocke. 41 

Poetry, Origins of Persian —, 
12-15. 18. no 
Pognon, M —. 102 
"Point" (Nuqta), 98 
Polak, 26. 27. 172 
Poll-tax, 201. See Tiryo 
Polo. 138: — -bat. tresvent 


Qalitaba, 344 

-Qa'im (>• -Makdi. qv.). 408, 
414 

-Qa'im (Falimld Caliph), 403 
Qajar. 207 

Q.il.insuwa {Persian hat, pi 
Q.il.uns). 259. 330 
Qaren. til 

Qarmal. Hanidan—. 396 
Q.irmati. Qirmatl. 408 Sec 
Carmalhtans. I$matlu, Sect 
of the Sei'en 
Q.isnl.i, 47a. 474 
•Q.isiin b. Uiirhan. 208 
Ami'l-Qasim b Abu'l-'Abbas. 


Qiyam ((he np^ght position 
m Prayer), 412 
Qohrud (dialect), aO. 37,80, 8b 
Quakers. 397.417 
Quatrain, 18. See Ruba’i 
Quatremere, 76, 399 
Qubad (or Kawad, qv). 134 
-Qubaud (translator of N'ar- 
shakhl), 368 

Quhyar (brother of Ma^r. 
9t').334 

Quietism, 297, 300, 427, 428 
Qum, History o/^^. 374 
Qumis, 314, 448 
Qunm of Gurgan, Abui- 
QasimZiyadb Muhammad 
— (Persian poet). 453, 46^1 
-Qutina'i (disciple of -Halla)), 

431 

^Qur'an, 12, 98, 102, II3.119.* 
•fA 175,* 178,* 187, 191*, 
200. 201,* 306, 213.* 317, 319. 
320, 221, 228. 330*, 331, 33A 
342. 260. 261, 265, 270, 371. 
372. 274. 288. 289,293. 303, 
320,•333.* 347. 357.366.374. 
377. 379. 3«5. 387. 388. 406. 
4ia-4i4.« 418. 432.435.441. 
467, 477 I —, created or un¬ 
create, 284-28S 387, 390, 

295 

Quraysh. 177. 213. 214. 316. 

221,260, 2f)i. 264, 267, 29S 
Qurratu l-’Ayn (the BtM 
heroine), 172 
-Qushayn. 297 
Qiishun. Ibn Nasr —, 433 
Qn&s llahram, 31^ 
Qussu'n-NaUf, Battle of — 
300 

R usta b I.uqa, 278, 306. 345 
>n Qutavba. ts, no. 169.2O2. 
268. 877, 324. 887, 887-888, 
447 

Qutrub, 277 


miwn comp.u^ to —, 463 Abu I-Qaslm -Dlnawari, 365 
Polygamv. 288 Abu'l-Q.isim HibatuUah b. 

PoWhistor. 21 Sina'u l-Mulk. 331 

••Polyphony."?* . 

Polytheists (Mushrlkim). Qatran of Tabrii (Persian 

Mo tazlUtes call their oppo- poet). 86. 462 
nenls —. 381 Qaiwin. 80,86. 3*5 . , 

Pondlchery. 46 «lQatwint '4. 

Porphyry. 420 I57. 887-888,818-890, 3*3 , 

Puitcnts 0] Fall of Persian Qissisun tclass of Manl- 
Kmplre. 173 cha-ans), 164 

Portamoulh, 48 „ 

Portuguese 302 Qlwamlof Ray(PersUn poet), 

Poettl, William —. 40 437 


RabPa (Tribe of), 343 
Rabi'a-Adawiyya. 399, 30a 
418. 424. 426 
Rabshekeh. 66 

Racial feeling, 114. 232-23^ 
342, 264-365 See also 5u^ 
ted Racts 

-Radi {'Abbasid Caliph), 364 
-Radi. -Sharif —(poet), 4^ 
-Ralfa‘(pc>et), 370 
K.ilidi (pi Rawabd). 314 36»- 
361 See (ihulal, sid of llu 
Satn, Sect of the ruvhrt, 
Shi'ifirs, ft: 

Rafsinjan. 87 

'Payai, 35- St*Ranka,Ray 
Rajat (form of »erse), 173 
Raiputs. 372 
KaLbsh. 316, 3t7 
Ram (typifying the Farr-i~ 
Rayant, or ' Royal Splcn- 
I dour '). 137 

i Ram (Festival of —X 259, 47$ 
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Rani-Hunm«(or-HiinnaKl), S 

157.347.3^ „ S 

Banha. a6. 33- S« “‘•T’- “ 

RashWi^S Samarqand (Per- R 
Sian poet). 457 „ . 

Rashidud-Din FadluUah 
(Persian historian), 392 1; 

R»hidu'd-Din Sinan (grand- F 
master of the »yr>an t 
Assassins), 396 * 

Ravens” (Blacks). 179 1 ] 

Rawand (place), 315 
Rawandiyya or Rawandis, 1 
240.3‘5-3'6 
Rawfar>'ad, 163 
Rawlmson 63.91,9a 
Knwnaqi (Perelan poet). ^ 
Rawdatu’s-Safa (Persian his¬ 
tory), 170 

Ray. 33. 32. 35. 79. 8S. 80. 109. 
131. 132. *37. ‘43. MS. 247. 

3‘3. 3‘4. 350. 428. 44» 

Abu Rayban bee-/»«n»«» 
-Razl, Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b Zakarlyya (physiuan). 
known in feurope as Rhaus. 
363 

Readers” (Qurra). 228 
Realism. 294 , - , 

Rci-urrenceof Ideas In Persia, 

4 ^ 1 - 99 , 100-101 ! 

Red as a bad^e, 3“. 3*** 
Muhammira 
Red Cross Knights.. 480 
Rcid (missionary so named), 
270 _ 

Rc-incarnation. 3“ 

Rtlitrn. Nijal. Uilrmtsy 
chosis , , 

Religion, Eastern and West 
erii conceptions of—, 405- 

Re/n.'KJas SysUmso/ the WerUi 
(work of reference), 43'/ 


Risala‘i-Hetwro$yya, 416 
J?«flla-<-CiMfcaynxv<2. 427 
RivayaU (Zoroastrian), 48, 
105 

Roman, Alexander the —, 118, 
139. See also Alexander 
the Great. 

Romans. 305 
Rome, ^0, 382, 47 * 

Ropc-tnek, 431 
Rosen, Baron Vktor—. 15 
Rosenzweig. 444 
Roseniwcig Sthwannau. 361 
Roth. 68 

Royal Spleiulour * (barr-i- 
Kayani). i I37.243. ' 

Ruba'l. 472-473. 47b. bee 
Quatratn 
■ Ruckert. 389 

•Hudagi (Per^an poet). 13. 
15-11p 82. 340 339 356, 359, 

! 3^8. 452. 454. 43M38, 473 

Rue isipand), used as a fuiiil- 
gallon against the Evil Eye, 

1 45* 

>. Rum Dlrh (‘Uie Braren 


Fortress ■■). 147 , , , 

Ru in tan (epithet of Isfan- 
diyar). I50 I 

Ruknu'd Dawla (Huwayhld). 
364 * 

Ruku' (position In prayer). 

o 

Rum, 480 

Ruml See ’fahiluil Pm 
Ibmtf RiiniMpoill. 3*17 
Ruqavva tdaughlcr oi the 
Pi<>phcl),ai4 

Ibn Rusim. 40 See Avenon 
Rustam (mytlmal hero), n/ 
117, 2<x). • (Rencial). ii/ 
* 182, i <>4-‘95. 

-Rujtami, Abu Sa id - (poU). 

2f)8. 374 

Rvlands l.ibraiy. 449- 45* 


Reinanatlo. 380 
Renaissance, Persian —. 352. | 

Z'JS-tTb. 46s ' 

“ Renegades” (Ahlu'r-Ridda) ' 

194 

■•R^urn” (Ri)'at). 3io-3“. 

323.327-328. 435 

Rhagx. 26 bee Ray 
Rhaies. 363 bee 
Rhetoric 389. 473 
Rich, Claude J —.64 
Richardson (Persian lexico¬ 
grapher), 57 

Rida, Imam AU 2R4. 4^ I 

Rida-quli Khan (Persian his- 
tonan and writer), 170. 3‘2. 

Rid^quU Khan of Behbchan 
(dialect poet). 87 
■Rida. -Sharif ao7. 

-Radi 

.Isfahan! 

(Sanunid p«t). 3^5 
RIJ'at See Return. Metem- 
peychads. 


S (Sanskrit) - H, Pcisian). | 

S,ab!eans 30J .tof. 384, 3^7 
s..balan (moimlam). 325 
sabat AW Nub (pU^e), 3'/' 
Sabbath - Sb.mb.idb, Po 
-Sabi (“Ibc Sab.fan ), U'-a- 
hiinb. IMil". 372 
Sab’i, S.tbi'.'.i. 407. 

Isma ths, Se<l oj the Sa en 

-S,* Ki (” llie Pre 

37.. 372. SJf’ 

Saibau. ^ f4' 

158. ib 3 * 47 . 308. 3 ‘». 

4C2. 40<) 

Sacrament of Mabak. 327 
de Sacy. Silvf>'''c —. 53 . 57 . 
58. 59. 61. 03, 70. 7 ‘. 393. 

407. 410-4'5 . 

Sa-Il b .M» Waqqat, w, I'A 

199 388 . 

Sa d of Wsrawln. 47* 


Ibn Sa'd (secretary ol 
AVaqKll). 284. 34S 
Sadah (Festival ol). iia 
Sadaqat (Alms), aot 
Sad Dar (Zoroa.'trian Cate¬ 
chism), 43. 109 
*Sa'di (Persian UTiter), 5a, 85. 

138 , 14s. 294. 343 . 389.423. 

437 

*$afar-nama of Salr-I- 
Kiiuaraw, 86. fOO 
Salawt Dynasty, 294 
-Sariah, 210. See AhH‘» 
'dbbos 

Saflarl Dvnasty, 6. 13, 3 *‘- 
346-349. 352-355. 359 . 445 
450 45 «. 453. 473 
Safi (dofi), 2t» 

Safiarlla. 33 

Safihanl (Chaghaol) Dynaslv 
344 

S<ll<i 5 f< 1 H (SrifilH). M'ONdTM 
cf--. 109. See also .Sistun 
Sahtbul-Amr. 4 M 
iiiiHdt 

-Sahib Isma'll b Abbail. 3^, 
375 446. 453 . 4 ‘> 3 . 41 * 4 . 4 <«. 

Sahlbu¥ 1 <hal ,402 

Sahibu'n-Naqa. 40a 
Satiibu'sh Sli.una, 40a 
Sahibu'sh Siimla (Captain ol 
the Cuard). 432 
Sahibu't-Zaman, 40.H See 
alco Mahdt 

Sahibu'* Zanadlo.! (Iiiqultl- 
» lor appointed to detect 
Mankhaans) rA 307 
» Siililh (of-Bukhari), tsi 
I Sabi b ‘Abdu'llah of SlmshUr 
(myslic). 357 

Sahl b Haruii (-Maiiiuiis 
). librarian). 267 

Ibn Sahl See Hnsan b Sahl 
and h'lUll h Sahl 
Abu Sahl -Na>*baktiti. 429 
Said [b. •Alnhi I 'Arir . . 
fioceriiorof Kliuiacan, 237 
). -S^'id, -Amir —. .“we Nau 
II h Ahntiut 

S.»’id b - As Ji6 „ 

S.i' 1.1 b Batnq, See 

l-ulvchiuf 

Said, fiiandson •*! y***'", ^ 

a- 401 Sec ■Vbaptultah 
•Miilidi 

le sa-ld -Harashl (grneral). jaa 
,1 1 sa'ld b -Muiivyih (Ira- 
I ditionicl), 27 J 
, ‘ A(„i s.iid b. Abu I- Khayr 
(I'eiMan mystic and poet). 

u, Abu”sa'id’ IJasan b. Rahram, 
isi 402. See -^annahi 

Abu Said Muhammad b 
Mudliaflar b Mubta) .Sa- 
«? ghanl (Chafihanl), 461 . 

ly Abu Said-Naqqaah(a^hor 

^ of a Hishry af the Su/U), 

jth- 436 

Abo Slid Ro««ml (port* 
M-nA 
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Saint-Martin, 63 
-8a)l. Abu 'AH -- (poet), ^75 
- 5 a}jad See Zaynu'l- Abiain 
Saka, 94 

Sakisa (harper), 18 
Sal'a, 193 

Saladin (Salabu’d-Din), 54, 
398 

SaUmanca, 40 
Salamlyya (In SyriaX 40 
Sale's Alcoran, 187,188 
Satemann, 70, 83. 107,479 
Salih (prophet), 387 
Salih (Persian accountant), 
305 

Salih b. ‘Abdu’]-Quddus(poet), 

307 

Abu Salik of Gurgan (Persian 
poet). 35 t, 453 
Salisbury, E 303 
Salm, (15. 116, 128 
Abu Sa^a (Abba^d propa- 
candlst), th. 246, 357 
Salman the Persian. 203, 304, 
»)7 

Salman Sawajl (Persian poet), 

Salnionassar-Sargon, 20 
S-Uftctte. 103 
Sum. See Shem 
Sam (the son of Nariman), 
116 

Saman, 207. 352,461.467,468 
Samani. Dynasty. 6, 15, 16, 
133, 307, 317, 341. 34f>. 348. 
35a. 354. 355. 358. 359 . 363. 
365. 367, 3 «i. 371. 372. 374 - 
376, 396. 445, 44 <>. 450. 45 «• 
453 . 455. 456. 4 ^* 0 . 461, 463. 

465. 407. 474. 477 

-Sam'ani, 456 
Samvia, 20 
Samarqand, 164, 4^. 

Samarra. 343. ^e Surra- 
maH-ra'a 

Samawa. Vale of —, 174 
Samlt (in Isma'lll system), 
409. 4^3 

Samma' ("Listener,” "Ainll- 
tor,” a grade of the Manl- 
chieana), 15<). 165 
Samnan, 86 

San'a <ln -Yaman), 176. 273 
Sana’! (Per^n mystical poet), 
' 416,437 

Sanam (stronghold of -Uu- 
qonna', 41>), 331 
SanI'a (a governor's follow- 

Ins). 

SonyaH. Sfory 0/—, 4?, 109 
Sanskrit, 34, 37 .56. 59 ^ 63,64. 

67-69. 89. 106. i 67 . 419. 477 
Sapld-famagan("the White- 
clad''), 318. See -Hubay- 
yida. 

Sara. Saraw (In Atarbajr)ao), 

si^hs. 3S 344 
Sargon, ai 
Abu Sarh. ai6 
Sari -Rafla (poetX 306-307. 
Sarr (or Surv), 115 


-Sarvi (or -Sarwf), Abu'l-‘Aia— 
(poet). 476 

Savtn. 117.118,133, 137. 139- 
142, 3(18 

Sasanian Dynasty, 4-7. 9-12, 
tM8, 3 J. 36, 87 » 39 . OT-88, 
6i, 67, 70 - 71 » 78. 7 *;. 89. 9 I» 
93. 96 97. 103. 1C4, 108, 111, 
117 - 122 , 127 - 184 , 212 , 229 , 
25 S, 259 , 262 , 305 , 364. iHS. 
892 , 419, 480 
Satagyd:e, 94 

Satih (soothsayer), 173-174 
Saturn (planet). 458,461 
Savary ae Ilreves, 41 
Sawa, I..ake of —, 173-174; 

— Town, 344 
Sawad. 196. ^e Chaldaa 
Sawad b ‘Amr, 192 
Saxons, 5 

Sayce, Professor —, 64 
^yf b. Dhu Yatan, 178-181, 
263 

Sayfu'd-Dati^ia, 370-372, 446 
Saysanlyya (Hih-af-iridh's 
followers so called), 310 
-Sayyld-Hlmvari, 376 I 

Sayyidu't-Ta'ifa (Junayd so 
called), 427 
Sayyids, 101 

Schefer, 85. 86,''i<'«>, 171 312. 

313. 353 . 374 . 400. 456. 478 
Schuiidt. C. 

Schmhiders, 212 
Scholastic Philosophy, 3S1, 
j 83 . 386. 

SchulU, 63 

Sciences, Classirt^atlon of —, 
379 - 3*3 ‘ 

Scorpion, Tresses compared 
to —. 461 

Scot. Michael —. 40 s 

Scotch and English, 33 
Script and creed associated 
In East, 8-9 
Sebeos, 168 

" Sect of the Seven," 130. 329. 
39 '''. .t 53 . 39J-415 See also 
Carmalhians, Ghulat, Is 
matlt%,FaltntidCaltt‘hs,ltc. 
"Sect of the Twelve," 130, 
339. 240, 383. 2<A 393 . 393 

413.439 SttSh$'iifS 
Sec ts of Islam, 379 See also 
Ibti Hazm. -^AaAm/anl 
Seleucid.e, 480 
Seligmann, la. 450. 478 
Selim 1 (Ottoman Sultan), 309 
Seljuql Dynasty, 6, 313, 348, 
449 . 4 S«. 464- 474 
Semitic influences on Per¬ 
sians. 36, 37 
Senn.vcharib. ao 
ibn Serapion, 367 
Serpent, world compared to 
—,467 
Seth. 163 

Seven, The Number —, 146, 
310, 408-413 
Severus, Bishop —. 399 
&abdix (horse of Khusraw 
Parwfs). 17.18 


Shabib b. Dah (cme of Abo 
Muslim's tia'ts). 310 
Shabib b Yarid-Siiaybani, 333 
Shabistari. Mahmud—(author 
of the Gu/$A(in-i-/f<u), 444 
Shaburqan (book of Manes 
composed for Shapur), 154, 
>56. 158,163,165 
•Sli.ifi'i, -Imam —, 277,395,386 
Shah'ile school, 294-2(25 
Shahan shah, Title of •>. 66, 
71 , 7 .S. 76 

*Shahid of Baikh (Persian 
pod). 453, 464 , 455 
Shah-i-Zanan, 131 See 
Shakrbanu. 

*Shnhnama ("Book of 
Kings") of Pirdawst, is 6(), 
79 88, 108, 116 - 123 , 186 - 
138 , 140 - 142 , 144 - 145 , 147 - 
180 , 151, 16(1, 87 ^ 460 . 

464 : Arabic tr.inslatiun ot 
— by-Bundarl, 43,115.464 , 
of Uaqiqi, 372, 460, 473 ; 
other Persian versions of 
—, 123. — of Gushtasp 
Yatk(tr-i/iinran, qv ). 
lo8. See also A'Ain/ov-nama 
Shab-Parand(grand daughter 
of Yasdigird 111 ). 317-318 
-.Shahrar-uri (biograpUcf of 
Philo^jphersl. 2<>3 
Shahr-baim, Ihbi—(daughter 
of Yardigird Ill. s.iid to 
have been nurned to -Hu- 
s.vyn b. ‘All, the Third 
Imam, and therefore called 
"Mother of Nine Inians"), 
> 30 - 1)3 

Shahr barae (usurper), 129. 
174 . 182 

Shalir gif, 147, 150 
•SlLihrlstam (author of the 
A'l ta bul-M lilt Iwa'n S thul ), 
159 , i6(). 220, 221, 279 , 289 , 
296, 810 - 811 , 812 , 313. 314, 
3 * 3 . 3 > 3 . 3 ‘»''. 4*0 

Shahriyar (f.uher of Yazdl- 
gird Ml). 195 
Shakespear, 13, 82 
Shakir (<f<i'f of -HalUtf, q.v.), 

431 

Ibn Shakir, 331 
Abu Shala'ia. 397 
Shamanists. 163 
Sbamsa <m Pahlawl), 58 
Shams-l-Qays (Persian u-riter 
on Proscidy and Rhyme), 
473 

Shams-i-Tabti2( Persian mys¬ 
tic and |)or(). 167. 420. 440 
Shamsu'd - Dm • Andakhudl 
(author of an Anthology of 
*' post-classical" Arabic 
poets), 448 

Shamsu'd-l)in IlUtnilsh. 450 
Shamsu'i-Ma‘.all See Qabus 
b Washmj^tr 

Shanbadh (Sabbath>. 160 
Sbapur(placein Pars). 123.151 
Shapur 1 .10,93. 103,138,15^ 

159. 366 
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Sitpur 11. 75. (fo. 97. lOl 
Staaqiq of Baikh (mystic), 39^ 
-Sha’rani (da‘t of -Haltaj, 

QV), 435 

Shartfh (or Jargh i « Cbakbra 
oi Vendiud). 55 
•Shanf-i-Mujallidi (Persian 
poet). 15, 1® 

Ibn Sharwin(Piinc€of Taba- 
rlstan). 329 
Shathil (Seth). i6a 
-Shaybani. 'Ah b Harun — 
(Sanianid poet), 3^’? 
-Sbayklm'l-Yunam, Plotinus 
so called by the Muslims, 
420 

Shea. 54 

Sheba, gueen of -. See 
Bilqts 

Shed. Lady —. 3i» 

Shekina, 128 
Shtm. 114. 116, 409 
-Shlbh (Sufi). 2.A 3^7. 433.434 
Shibl b -Munaqqa-Azdi. 325 
Sbid(« Khshaeta), 113 
8hihabu’d-Dm Suhrawardi, 

ShTites, 08.100. loi. no. 131, 
103. 214, 220, 22® 229, 231, 
*32.236, 238 210, 243. 2«- 
M7, 262, 276. 278, 27t)-28o, 
283 286, 292. 2fiA-29^ StO' 

811, 314. 315. 32«. 5*2 a«, 

34S 34’^. 349. 350. 332* 35«. 
3^. 3f'J-3fi3. 3‘H. 397. 375. 
386.3<^l-4i S 429- 430. 

437 See also C<jrmzi(/n<ms. 

Fatitntd Cahph$, (ihulai, 
Isma-iliS. ••Seiio/lheSei'Ctt," 
••Sect o/llu1\i'fIre" 
Shikand-i*umantk-vijar (Pah- 

lawl bot>k), 106.157 
Shimr. 225, 226. 228. 230 
Shi'r (Poetry), Etymology of 
the word. 451 
Shiraz. l<), 7®. 85. 3^4. 437 
Shinn (mistress of Khusraw 
Parwu), 17 

Shinn (Sinn), one of the 
captives of Jalula and his 
sons. 204. 263 

Shlru'e. s6. I>3. 174.*®* .. 
•Abu Shu’ayb S.ilih b Mu¬ 
hammad of Herat (Persian 

•Abu*^'bu?ur of Balkh (Per¬ 
sian poet). 

Shurat (‘ Sellers of their 
lives). 221 See Khanjita 
Shushtar. 434 

Shu'ubiyya. 265-26.). 277 278, 
336, 345- 357 . . 

Sibawa> hi (grammanan), 
a6i, 276-278 

Si-bokht. 146 ^ ^ ^ 

Siddhanta {mSindhindi. 160 
•Slddlq (name of a class of 
Manich.rans and origin of 
tiame Ztndtq qvX 10a 165 
Sidra Rabba (book of Han 
dzeans). pn 
SfaUyya (sect), 279 


^ffln, Battle of 218-219^ 
221 

Sijru'l-Asfar (Mani'*.h«ean 
book). 156 

5i/rw’i-7<2hia6(m (Manicbxan 
b<x»k), 156 

Si)(nacula oris, manuiim ct 
sinus, 165 

Stkandar- (or likandat-) 
Sama of Kidhami of 
Ganja. itg 

Ibiiu’s- Sikklt (grammarian 
and Shrile). 343. 345 
Sllhm (fortress In -Vaman), 
>75 

-Sunarl (disciple of •Hallaj), 
43>'432 
Simjur, iW) 

Simpluius(Neo-Platonlst).42i 
Simurgh (m)tliaal bird), 121 
Ibn Sma. 40 Sre Avi-enna 
Smao, Abu Sa id — Harranl, 
304 

Sinan b Thabit b Qorra, 3(7 
Sinbadh the Maglan, 3>L 3>3. 
314. 323 

■Sind («Hlnd). 34. 347 
Stndhifid (=:Sidi{hantii). 160 
Slntmmar (Sinnimar), >75 
Sipand (-Afu*. 9tr). 45a 
Slpihrl (Persian poet), 468 
Siqadan) (near Merv), 242 
-Sirafl (grammarian). 372 
-Slrat. Bridge of 107 
Sirawand (near Nishapur). 308 
Sirrl-Sa*i.xti (Sufi). 424 
Sf-mso tZoroastrun). 48. loi 
Si>Uii (SjUlltan, Sajislati), 87. 
109. Ilf*. 117. >23. 20s, 3>7. 
348. 347. 350, 35-); 448 ^ 
Siwaiid (dialect of —). 26-27, 

87 

Sivainak, >12 

Sivaq (form of cypher), 67 
*nyasat-nama ("TrLMtise on 
Government'') of llic Ni«lh 
aniu'1-Mulk. 169. 171-113, 
412. 313. 323.3*4. 328. 349 
358, 404. 456 

Skudra, 94 ,, o ,.1 

de Slane, Baron McGuckln—. 

208,320 See Ibn KhatiikaH 
Slavery, 1S6 

Siiicrdes (•» Bardiya), 3>. 3* 
Social Lode 0} ZoToaitriani, 
108 

Socialism. 170 
Socin. 83 

^lomon, I12-1I4. 385 
bol Ukin. 263 ,, 

"Sons of Tendcincae, 104. 
of Knowledge," iM ■ 
of Understanding, 

164-165; "—of the Un¬ 
seen,’* i^: •■—of Inlclh/ 
gence,"i6s See also Wd»»- 
chaant, who are divided 

into these eve grades 

- Sons of the Nobles 
iBanu't-Ahrar). Persian 
Settlers In -Yaman so 
named. 181 


Sophists 38a 

ffO0oc, 269 4 t 7 

Siuin, 9, 215. 245. 25>. 266. 

279. 394- t»a 381 
ffjrrira (Medic w<>rd fot 
■‘dog“). 26 

Span (, 4 Nestic word for 
-dog' ). 36 
Sp.ida, 64.04 
Spencer. Mr —. 47. 50 
S|>cndcdal (Isfandivadh, Is- 
tandlyar). t>6 

Spiegel.33. 36, 62.63. 66. 68. 
-n. 116. >55. >6>. >63 

Spitta, a.)0. 2>ii 
Sprengcr. l)* 8,452 
iMi/umuj (by Tholuck), 362 
Stakhar Papakano( = Utakhr) 
97, tl8.139 

Stanley Unc Poole, 214. >54 
See also L*tne Po<.iU 
Sleiiicr, 279. 281. 28a. *88, 289. 

SieinVhneider. 36* 

Stotze, 64. >53 
Slot vaiht, 97 
Strabo, 5 

2rp6ux‘3>^f' 

Stviiie. Joshua the —. >34 
Sublect Kaiea, 235 237, 241, 
247 See also 
Kticinl heeling 
Sub parthUn. coins. «o 
'■ Subsequent" (In I^iiialll 
System I. 4*4 

Suf (■•vnKd"). S 97 , , 

Sufi Syatem. Brief oullmc <>( 
—, 43H-444 

Sufia. l«1-l®8t 282. 295, W 
301, 4S2. Ml*683, t07, 878, 
4 »(k 41 ®-«« ^ 

Sm>s, History of - by Ahii 
^'id-Naqq»sh, 4t<’’ 
Sufyao-ThaiAri (sufi). 417. 

418. 424-436 434 

Abu Sufyan. 21s. ?^'> 

Sughd. 35. 94. >64. 3fi8, 322, 
33>.333 . . 

Suhrab(Kustamssou), n6 
Suhrak. 315 ^ 

Su»iu/{of Abraham), 113 
Sujud (position m Prayer), 
412 

Ibn Sukkara. 346 
-Sukkarl (phiicl'*k''U 357 
-Sukkarl, Abu'l hitill-lpoetX 
476 

-SuUfa (one of the iiamea 
given {oShahrbanu. qv.). 

Sulaymao Mountain* 37 * 

Sulavman See 

Su layman ( U niayyad Call ph), 

Sulaymao b ‘All (uncle of 
^«ah. the first ‘Abbaald 

A^**'Sulayman Muhammad 
b. Nasr -Bustl -Muoaddaal 
(one of the Ikhwanu >^0. 
9 »•). *93 
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•SuU. Abu Ishiq Ibrabim* 
(poet). 361. jio 
-Sull (historian), 367, 4^ 435 
Sumenan, 33 

Sunnis 334, 376-377, 380, 
384, 386. 391^ 394-395. 298, 
343. 348. 35*. 433. 439. 
430.437 

Surat, 44. 46-48, 306 
Surkh'alani ("Red-Stan¬ 
dards"). 333 See 
tnira. Red as a Radge 
Surra-man-ra'a (aiSamaiTa), 
339. 336. 342 

Sus (place), 430.434 
Sus (In Isma'tli System), 409, 
4«3 

Susa, Susiana, 19,64,94 
SynceUua, 31 

Syria, 138. 318, 333, 334, 336, 
338, 343. 351, 263, 373. 376. 
378. 383, 398, 305, 358. 388. 
396. 398. 400. 402. 4><^ 44S 

4 ^ 

Synac, 14.31,4*. 42, 73,78,89. 
117. 118. 137,134. 135. 160, 
163. *^>5. 304 

Syrian Desert, 173 
Syrian heatlicns, 395 See 
/(arran, Sabteaiu 
Syrians, 4, 8, 103, 334, 366, 
305. 345. 373. 396 : —as par¬ 
tisans of Umayyads, 317, 
ai6. 33t. 338 
SwintOD, Dr. 50 


Ta'abbata Sharrsn (heathen 
Arab poet). 191-193 
Tabaqatu'l-katkr (of Ibn 
Sa‘a), 37R 

Tabaqatu'shSku'ara (Bio¬ 
graphies of Poets), 378, 345, 
358,447, 449 

*-Tabari (the historian). 10 , 
14. ito, 114. 131 , nK. 152, 

158.169.17s. 183, ass, 258. 

370.184. 385. 390. 307. 3*4. 
33.4. .316. 317. 3 * 8 . 321. 323. 
327. 3Jft. 329. 336. 343. S86- 
428.4*9. 455. *77. 
^ ITS; Persian transiation of 
—'s History, it, 110, 356. 
369.4SS. 477-478; —’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Qur'an, 478 
Tabaristan, 8.10, ie3,200. 207. 
314. 330. 334. 347. 348. 359. 
371. 3^ 446. 453. 466. 469. 
47a Seealso(rti<iti,Sfa»2n- 
damn. 

Tabl'un. See FoUowen 
Tableau UtUrairt du Khor- 
assau .., 

Tabria, 86, ^ 335 
Tabrixi (cooimentator of 
■Hamasa\ 378 

TadhSfrafw'MwIfya (of 
'Attar), 36a 

I^dhklras (Memoira) of Per- 
Man poets, 449 
•Taft, 151 


Ibn 


In 


Ta^axgbaa, 164 
Tanirid Dynasty, 6, la, 278, 
34t. 34^-347. 355. 45a 452, 
453 

Tahir " Dbul Yaminayn' 
(founder of Tablrid 

Dynasty). 346 

Talnr (grandson of *Amr b. 

Laytb the Safifarld), 359 
Tahir, Baba —, a6. oobo 
Tahir 

Abu Tahir -Jannabl, 403, 403. 
See -fannabt 

Abu Tahir -Khatuni, la, 449, 
464 

Ibn Abi Tahir, 346 
Tahmurath (legendary Per¬ 
sian king), So, 113, 115 
Takht-l-JamshId, 113. See 
Pers^hs 

Takht-l-Sulayman, 113 
Talaqan, 344,397,42S 
Talha, 317, 361. 38H 
-Ta'l ('Abbasid Caliph) 371 
Tall (•■ the Subsequent" m the 
Isma'lli system), 414 
Tajanbu'l-Omam (of 
ftllskawayh), 361 
Abu Tallb, 193, 214 
Ta'Um (" Teaching ” 
Isma'iU system), 408 
Talimi.407 See Carmo/Afana, 
hma'tlts. Sect of the Seven 
Tahlsh (dialect), 37, 86 
, Talmud, 356 

Tamerlane (Timur-l-lang, i«, 
Lame Timur), taa, 433 
Tamil character. 163 
Tamlm (tribe of —), aai 
Tamlm b. Mu'izs (Fatimid 
poet), 373 • 

AbuTammam (poet). 265,37I 
330. 336 

Tan.isukh-l-arwah (Transml- 
gration of Souls), 379. 287, 
311.320.327,328. See also 
Uetemp^kosis, Return, 

Rtf at. Re-tmamation 
Ta'rtkkd-Boyhaqi, 331 
Ta'rikh-t-Cutida, 157 
Tariq,al (“ the Path " of the 
Siitis). 441 

Tartar (Tatar more correctly), 
197. See Mongol 
I Tarun, 360 

1 Tasaw^vuf, See Sufit^m 
Tashblh. See Anlhropomor- 
phism 

I Tasnifa (Bailad-s), 17 
de Taasy Carcin 444 
' Tauicr, 397.431 
Tavernier, 43 
I Tawhld (Sun), 439 
iTa'wil (AUegimeal Interpre- 
' (atlon of Isma'Uis), 159,185, 

Tawrat Sm Pentateuch 
w,3« ^ 

Tayy, Tribe of —, 265 
iTa-siyaa 15*. 132.327 
I Teis|^ 9a. See Ckai^tpisk ' 


Ten. Number —, 411 
Tennyson, Lord Alfred —, aio 
Teresh, ao 
Texeira, as 

•-Tha'alibi, la, 255, 317, 344, 
358. 8«.88i. 368. 374. «5, 
45a 470. 474 

Tbabit, Abu'l-Hasao •>. 
(grandson of Thabit b 
Qurra), 304 

Thabit b. Qurra, 304, 306.358 
-.3^7 

Thamud (tribe). 430 
Thatagush (Satagydx). 94 
Thawr, (^ve of —, 330 
Theodore Abucara, 283 
Theodosius, Bishop—, 351 
Tbeophanes, 169, 173 
Theophilus. 339 
Theresa, Santa —, 399,431 
Tbevenot, 4a 
Thibet, 159 

Ibn Abl Thiyab, Abu Uuham- 
mad —, 365 
Tholuck, 362, 444 
Thomas (Pahtawi oumis- 
matoiocist), 151, 142 
Thousand and One Nights 
(“ Arabian Nights ’ ), 354, 
377 

Thraetaona (Traitana, Peri- 
dun). IIS 
Thucydides, 94 
Thumb, 64 
TigUtb Ptieser, ao 
Tigrakhuda, 94 
Tigns, 173. 184. 197. 199. 336, 
343. 429. 432. 434 
Tihran, 19, 26, 34. 115.131 
Tiraotheus the Persian, 172 
Timur-l-lang. See Tamerlane 
-Tirmldbi (traditionist). 341 
Toledo. 40 
Tornberg, 360 

Traditions, 12. See HadHh. 
Transoxiana, 163, 347, 352. 
314. 815. 321. 322, 335. 34a 

^5. 376.434 

Tfiifpiuv nihfsa, 153 
Trinity, how understood by 
Subs, 443 
Troyer, 54 
Trumpp, 300 

Truthfulnessof Persians, 167 
Tubbs's (Kings of -Yaman), 
«74 

Tu|. 138. See also Tur 
Tukhaiistan, 344.347 
Tur (son of Fendun), 115,116. 
See also Tuj 

Turaoun, 13, i* aj. 74, 79, 
116, 111 

Tia-kcy, 337. 437 
Turkish guards, slaves, and 
»a»«ls. 6, a9i. 339, 343.345. 
37*. 4*0 

TurkWi inSuence <« Island 
*5*. *54-255. 363. 393. 39^ 
318, jaa. 34*. 35*. J64. 3^ 
,.375-37^ 434. 454 
'urkiali language, 41, 4a, 90, 
379; — written in Armo. 
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ntia and Greek character, 
8.9 „ . 

Turkish peoples. Persian 
literature produced by —, 
3; antipathy between — 
and Persians, 116, lad. 296 , 
334-335 
Turkistan. 434 

Tus (town m Khurasan), 123 ; 
— identified with Urra of 
the Avesta. 35 

Tweh e (}ospel8(Manichaean), 

156 

Twelve. The Number —, 408, 

414 

Tychsen. 57.58.60.61,71 
Typa) Love. 44 » 

Typography. Ouental —, 41 


■Ubayd i-Zakani (Persian 
satirical poet). 389 
Abu ‘Ubayda -Jarrah, 297 
Abu' ‘Ubayda Ma'mar b 
-Muthanna (Iranophilc 
scholar), 269, 277 
Ubaydu’lUh the [Fatimid) 
M.ihdi. 359. 409 
‘Uba)du'llah b librll b 
Bokht'Ylshu* (phyddan), 
367 

Ubaydu'Uah b. 'Umar. 215 

■uLmo^i^stam (Zoroastrian 
work), 109 

Ultra«Shi‘ites SeeGhuUit 
■Ulumu’l- Awwallii CScienctS 
of the Am-ients' ), 414 
'Uman. 201. 3 W 
■Umarb -Khaitab (Oithodox 
Caliph). 51.130. ‘ 33 . « 74 . ‘') 4 . 
195. I'A ‘ 99 . * 54 * *53. 205, 
aio, 213. *‘ 4 . *‘ 5 . «'). 23^ 
261, 297. 343 . 349. 39 ‘. 437 . 
450 

•Umarb 'Abdul-Arla(Umay- 
yad Caliph). 215. 219. 234- 
236 - 

• Umara, Abu Mansur — of 
Merv (Persian poet). ^ 
■Unj.i>T (officer of ‘Abdul- 
Maik). 238 
Umayya. 214 

Umayjad Cabphs. 103. 163. 
ao8. 209-247. » 5 ‘. 463. *65. 
266, 273. 274. 279. *8*. “ 3 . 

> _ of Spain. 215. 245. 
251. 398 

Umm Kulthum. 214 
Unity (Wahid«i9 in »4bi 
s^•2tenl). 98 

UoWersal Reason. Universal 
Soul 408. 409 - 

•Unsuri (Persian poet). 389 
45 ^ 5 . 474 
Uqba. 216 

Ibn Uqba (Wograi>ber of 
Fropbet). 275 

Ui^a(i?*Veodid*d Identified 
with Tu»). IS 


UshhanJ.iia. See Aftufcung 
Ushmunayn. Waboprlc of 
399 

Ustadhala (bereatait;hX 247. 
3»7 

UsTushna. 252, 331, 333 
Utamish, 342 

Utan) Raybani (or Zaiijanl), 
dialect poet. 86 
-‘Utbi (historian of Gharnaui 
Dynasty). 456. 457. 4f>o 4f.3 
•Uthman (Orthodox Caliph), 
194, ‘ 95 . 410 , 3 I 2 - 2 t 8 . 230 
222. 2^. 261. 262, 349 . 39 ‘ 
'Uthman b Nahik, 316 
Abu ‘Uthman ba'ld h 
Himi.ivd b aikhtagan 
(Slm ubt writer). 2(>8 
•Utrush, Sayyid — of Tabaris- 
t ill. 3S<).'475 , 

■l/yMBul-. 4 ik«bfjr (of Ibii 
QuUyba), 15. 477 


Vach- (root). 27 
Vaekereta('»f Vendidad, Iden¬ 
tified with Kabul), 35 
Valerian (Liiiperpr). 151 
Van, 63 

Vanishnn (dhleci of 27 
•Van Vlottn 813, 230, ^ 
J3t. 23V 239 2«, 24s. ai'., 
267,318.881.372,378 
Varcu.i.Tlu " Pour cornered 
26. 35. 114 

Vatu in (Libf.i^v). 450 
Vannhan's Hours uttk Iht 
Myshc ^. 421. 424 444 
Vec^nla philov-pliy, 30a 301 

4T9 

Vedas. 34, (*)■ v>» 

Vedic period. 28 

Vegetaria nisin amongsj 

ancient Piisi.aiis. 115 
Vvhrkana(Hyuania.(jiirgan), 

Veilrf Piophcl of Khura¬ 
san." 347. 3‘«-i43 
■Muqanna'. 

Vendld,*d. 25. 26. 28. 34. 44. 

45 47. 4fi-V7 '4*. >99 
Venus {Au.»l)ilJ, N-hid), 95. 
461 4''7 

Verse fomu of Persians and 
Arabs. 47«-474 , . .. 

Versc-translatu.risfromArablc 

into Persian and viu versS, 

463-465.467 _ 

Vicar of Bray. 2S0 
Vienna (Library). 4 So. 
47* 

bv lahidh on —, 35‘ 
VUhtaspa(-C»a6to!^. 
pa. (jv). 28. 61. 62. 92-95. 
116. 144 ^ 

Vlspcred. <8.99 
Vivanha. Vlr*n)hao. IJ4 
Viyakhna (nioolh). 3 « 


VIsier See WaHr. 
Vohu-mano.97.117. See also 
Snfiman 

Vologeses (Baltsh), 96, 97 
Vullers, 46^ 468 


W 

IbnWadlh. 150. See-Pdfubi 
Wahb b Munabbih. 273 
Wahhabi sect, 221 
Wahid (Babi " Unity " of 19), 

98 

W.ihii* (Persian general), 151. 
180. t8i 

Ibnu’i- Wahshiy>a, 157 
Wales. 446 

-Walid (Unuyyad Catiph), 
if«3. 215. 231. 317 
Walid b 'Uqlu, Ji6, 218 
•Walwalajl. Abn 'Alxii'llah 
Miiiiaininad b bjlih - 
(iVrsian poet), 4(*7 
Wamtq and ‘Adiira. Romance 
of —. 12. 347 

Waqtd b 'Anir-Tamlml, 324 - 

325 

•Waqidi (historian), 261, 277. 

278. 2*4. 

War of the Method*" (Philo 
' ii>gii.al and 1 ladl(ional). 68 
Wai/anm, 350 
W.ishm|iir, 3f>5 
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BOOK I 

ON THE ORIGINS AND GENERAL HISTORY 
OF THE PEOPLE, LANGUAGES, AND 
LITERATURES OF PERSIA 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

This book, as its tide implies, is a history, not of the different 
dynasties which have ruled in Persia and of the kings who 
composed those dyiwsties, but of the Persian 

Scope of work - . * 

people. It IS, moreover, the history of that 
people written from a partieular point of view—the literary. 
In other words, it is an attempt to portr.iy the subjective— 
that is to sav, the religious, intellectual, and esthetic— 
characteristics of the Persians as manifested in their own 
writings, or sometimes, when these fail, in those of their 
neighbours. It is not, however, precisely a history of Persian 
Literature ; since, on the one hand, it will exclude from con¬ 
sideration the writings of those who, while using the Persian 
Language as the vehicle of their thoughr, were not of Persian 
race; and, on the other hand, it will include what has been 
written by Persians who chose as their medium of expression 
some language other than their mother-tongue. India, for 
example, has produced an extensive literature of which the 
language is Persian, but which is not a reflex of the Persian 
mind, and the same holds good in lesser degree of several 
branches of the Turkish race, but with this literature we are 
in no wise concerned. Persians, on the other hand, have 
continued ever since the Muhammadan Conquest—that is to 
say, for more than twelve hundred years—to use the Arabic 
1 
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language almost to the exclusion of their own in writing on 
certain subjects, notably theology and philosophy ; while during 
the two centuries immediately succeeding the Arab invasion 
the language of the conquerors was, save amongst those who 
still adhered to the ancient national faith of Zoroaster, almost 
the sole literary medium employed in Persia. To ignore this 
literature would be to ignore many of the most important and 
characteristic manifestations of the Persian genius, and to form 
an altogether inadequate judgment of the intellectual activity 
of that ingenious and talented people. 

The term Persian ” as used by us, and by the Greeks, 
Jews, Syrians, Arabs, and other foreigners, has a wider sig¬ 
nification than that which it originally bore. 
VermPcriian.' Persians -call themselves fn'tm and their 

land /"dw,* and of this land Parsa^ the Persis of 
the Greeks, the modern h'ars^^ ifl*onc province out of several. 
But because that province gave birth to the two great dynasties 
(the Achsmenian in the sixth century before, and the Sas;inian 

* frdttt fydn, Airdn^ the Ainytina of llie Avesta, is tlie land of the 
Aryans (Ariy.i, Aiiiya of the Avesta, Saiisknt Aiya), and had tliercfoie 
a wider signification than the term Persia, whicli js equivalent to Inin 
in the modern sense, lias now. liavtna (tialkh), Sogdiaiia (Sughd), and 
Khwanum were Iranian lands, and tlic Afghans and Kurds are Iranian 
peoples. 

• The /'•sound does not exist in Arabic, and is replaced by /. Pars, 
Isfahan, Ac., arc simply the arabicised forms of Pars, Ispahan. The 
adjective FifrsI {or Pan-t] denotes the ollicial language of Persia (which is 
at the s.amc time the mother-tongue of the great majority of its inhabi¬ 
tants, and the national language in as full a sense as English is the national 
language of Great Britain and Ireland), and in this application is equiva¬ 
lent to inifii. As applied to a man, however. FAisi means a native of the 
province of Kars. In India P.iVsi {(’arsee) means of the Persian the 
ancient Persian, or Zoroasti lan) religion, and tl\e term has been re-imported 
in this sense into Persia. To call the province of Pars “ Parsistan," as is 
sometimes done by European writers, is quite incorrect, for the termina¬ 
tion -isfAn (" place of," " land of ”) is added to the name of a people to 
denote the country which they inhabit {e.g., Afghanistan, Baluchistan), but 
not to the name of a country or province. 
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in the third century after Christ) which made their arms for¬ 
midable and their name famous in the West, its meaning was 
extended so as to include the whole people and country which we 
call Persian ; just as the tribe of Angles, though numerically 
inferior to the Saxons, gave their name to England and all 
that the term English now connotes. As in our own country 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes merged in one English people, and 
the dialects of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex in one 
English language, so in Iran the inhabitants of Parthia, 
Media, and Persis became in course of time blended in one 
Persian people, and their kindred dialects (for already Strabo 
found them in his time “almost of the same speech," 
o/idyXwrroi wafia iiiKp 6 v )3 in one Peisian tongue. 

The Persian langu.age of to-day, Fiirii, the language of 
Firs, is then the lineal offspring of the language which 
Cvrus and DariiSs spoke, and in which the 
The Person proclamations engraved by their commands oti 

lanfiuniJc <ii * ‘ 

Achxmcaian rocks of Bcliistuii (now Called Bi-ntun) and 

times ' 

Naqsh-i-RiJStam, and the walls and columns of 
Persepolis, are drawn up. These inscriptions of the Achai- 
menian kings, who ruled in Persia from B.c. 550 until the last 
D.arius was overthrown by Alexander the Great, B.c. 330, are 
sufficiently extensive and well understood to show us what the 
Persian language was more than 2,400 years ago. 

Remote as is the period from which the earliest written 
monuments of the Persian language date, tliey do not, unfor¬ 
tunately, present an unbroken scries. On the 
contrary, their continuity is broken between the 
nKnlsafihcPer- Achatmeiiiaii period and the picseiit day by two 
uanianeaagr gjgjj gjpj corresponding with two great foreign 

invasions which shattered the Persian power and reduced the 
Persian people to the position of a subject race. The first of 
these, beginning with the Greek invasion under Alexander and 
ending with the overthrow of the Parthian by the Sdsinian 
> Strabo, xv, 724. 
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dynasty, embraces a period of about five centuries and a half 
(b.c. 330-A.D. 226). The iecond, beginning with the Arab 
invasion and Muhammadan Conquest, which destroyed the 
Sasanian dynasty and overthrew the Zoroastrian religion, 
though much shorter, had far deeper and more permanent 
effects on the people, thought, and language of Persia. 
“Hellenism,” as Noldcke says, “never touched more than 
the surface of Persian life, but irdn was penetrated to the 
core by Arabian religion and Arab ways.” The Arab con¬ 
quest, though presaged by earlier events,* may be said to have 
begun with the battles of Buwayb and Qidisiyya (a.d. 635- 
637), and to have been completed and confirmed by the death 
of the last Sisdiiian king, Yazdigird III, a.d. 651 or 652. 
The end of the Arabian period cannot be so definitely fixed. 
In a certain sense it endured till the sack of Baghdad and 
murder of al-MustaSim bi’llih,’ the last ‘Abb.-lsid Caliph, in 
A.D. 1258 by the Mongols under J-Iulagu Khdn, the grandson 
of Changlz Kludn. Long before this, however, the Arab 
power had passed into the hands of Persian and Turkish 
vassals, and the Caliph, who|n they sometimes cajoled and 
conciliated, but more often coerced or ignored, had ceased to 
exercise aught beyond a spiritual authority s.ave in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of Baghdad. Bro.idly speaking, however, 
the revival of the Persian language proceeded pari passu with 
the detachment of the Persian provinces from the direct 
control of the Caliph’s administration, and the uprising ot 
local dynasties which yielded at most a merely nominal 
obedience to the ‘Abbisid court. Ot these dynasties the 
Tihirids (a.d. 820) are sometimes accounted the first; but 
they may more truly be considered to begin with the Saffirids 
(a.d. 867), SimAnids (a.d. 874), and Buwayhids (a.d. 932), 
and to reach their full development in the Ghaznawids and 
Seljuqs. 

• Notably by the Battle of Dhu Qar in the reign of KImsraw Parwi'z 
cA.n. 604-bio). 
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The history of the Persian language falls, therefore, into 

three well-defined periods, as follows :— 

yfchamenian Period (b.c. 550 - 33 °)> rcprc* 

sentcd by the edicts and proclamations contained 

in the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, which, 

though of considerable extent, are similar in character and 

style, and yield a yocabulary of not much 
Old Peraiao. ' ^ . 

more than 400 separate words.* I he language 

represented by these inscriptions, and by them only, is gene¬ 
rally called Old Persian.^ 

II. The Sisanian Period (a.d. 226-652), represented by 
inscriptions on monuments, medals, gems, seals, and coins, and 
by a literature estimated as, rouglily speaking, equal 
“ofpahuwli'"’ in bulk to the Old Test.iment .3 This literature is 
entirely Zoroastrian ajid almost entirely theological 
and liturgical. The language in which it is written, when 
disentangled from the extraordinary graphic system, known as 
Huzvaresh (Zutuariihn), used to represent it, is little more 
than a very archaic form of the present speech of Persia devoid 
of the Arabic element. It is generally known as Paldawl, 
sometimes as Middle Persian. Properly speaking, the term 
Pahlawi applies rather to the script than the language, but, 
following the general usage, we shall retain it in speaking of 
the official language of Sisanian Persia. This script continued 


• Darmesieter, Etudes hataennes, vot. i, p 7. 

• The best editions of tlicse inscriptions me those of Kossowicz (St. 
Petersburg, 1872) and Spiegel (Lcipsic, 1862). In the former the texU are 
given both in the cuneiform and in the Roni.in character and the t^an^Ia* 
tion in Latin. In the lallci the texts are iranslilciatcd and the translation 
is in German. 

• West, “On the Extent, Languaf^e, auH Age of Pahtawi Literature" 
p. 402 ; also the excellent account of PahUiwt Literature by the same writer 
in Geiger and Kuhn's Grundnss der Iranisctun Philologte, Voi. ii, pp. 
75-129. West divides the Pahlawi literature into translations of Avesla 
texts (141,000 words), texts on religious subjects (446,000 words), and 
texts on non*rcligious subjects (4i»ooo words): total, about 628,000 
words. 
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to be used on the coins of the early Caliphs and the independent 
Spahpats or hpahbadhs of Tabaristan for more than a century 
after the Arab conquest; and for at least as long additions 
continued to be made by the Zoroastrians of Persia to the 
Pahlawi literature, but the latest of them hardly extend beyond 
the ninth century of our era.' Practically speaking the 
natural use of what we understand as Pahlawi ceased about 
a thousand years ago. 

III. The Muhammadan Period (from about a.d. 900 until 
the present day). Wheti we talk of “ Modern Persian,” we 
mean simply the Persian language as it reappears 
after the Arab Conquest, and after the adoption 
of the Muhammadan religion by the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of Persia. The difference between late 
Pahlawi and the earliest form of Modern Persian was, save 
for the Arabic element generally contained in the latter, 
merely a difference of script, and. script in this case was, at 
this transition period (the ninth century of our era), m.iinly 


a question of religion. In the East, even at the 

Dislike or ^ . , 

wriiicn ciiarac- present day, there is a tendency to associate 

ten associsited . , , 

with other written characters much more than language with 

religion. There are Syrian Christians whose 


language is Arabic, but who prefer to write their Arabic in 


the Syriac character; and these KarJiuni writings (for 
so they arc called) form a considerable literature. So aI>o 
Turkish-speaking Armenians and Greeks often employ the 


* West places the compil.ition of the Dinkart, Bundahtsh^ and Arda 
Virif Ndmak in the ninth century of our era {loc. at., pp. 453, 436, 437), 
and regards it as “ unlikely that any of the coinmcnlators quoted in the 
Pahlawi translations of the Avesta could have wiilten later than the sixth 
century." The compilation of the Bahman Yndtt, however, is placed by 
Professor Darmestetcr as late as a.d. i09(>-t35o [Ehuics Immrnues, vol. li, 
p. 69). The interesting Gitjastak Abiilish (edited and translated by 
A. Barthelemy, Paris, 1887I describes a controversy between a Zoro* 
astrian priest and the heretic Abalish held in the presence of the 
Caliph al-Ma‘mun (a.d. 813-833), and therefore obviously cannot have 
been composed earlier than the ninth century. 
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Armenian and Greek characters respectively when they 
write Turkish. Similarly the Jews of Persia have a pretty 
extensive literature written in the Persian language but in 
the Hebrew character, while Moors of Spain who had forgotten 
how to speak Arabic wrote Spanish treatises in the Arabic 
character.' The I’ahlawi script was even more 
*'S."u''s’inpi' rlosely associated in the Eastern mind with the 
"’’desuetude"**” Zoroastriaii religion than was the Arabic character 
with the faith of Islam ; and when a Persian was 
converted from the former to the latter creed he gave up, as a 
rule, once and for all a method of writing which was not only 
cumbrous and ambiguous in the highest degree, but also fraught 
with heathen associations. Moreover, writing (and even read¬ 
ing) w.as probably a r.are accomplishment amongst the Persians 
when the Pahl.iwi character was the means of written com¬ 
munication, save amongst the Zoioastrian ftiagopats and 
daHobars and the professional, scribes [dapir). We read in 
the Kiintiimak-i-Artiiihihir-i-Puptikdn,^ or Bioi of the Deeds 
of Jrdashir, the mu of Pdptii (the founder of the Sasanian 
dynasty)—one of the three I’.ihlawi' romances or “historical 
novels” which time has spared to us in the origm.al forma— 
that when this prince “leachcd the age for the higher 

* It is even said lliat .a debased Arabic sci ipt is slill u.eti by the peasants 
inhahiling the v.illeys of the Alpusaii.is mount,nils in llieir iove-lelters. 

• Tianslated into German by I'lolessor Noldeke of Stiasshuig, and 
published in voi. iv of the llcilr.lge our Kmulc i/i't Imlo«cimanisihen 
SprnJtcn on the occasion of I’lofessor Henley’s atlaiiinieiit of the liltielh 
year of his Doctorate, as well as in the loriil of the tirade ti part 
(Gottiiiiten, iSyy) here cited (pp. 38-9, and n, 3 on foiiiiei). ’The Hahlawi 
text 111 the orijtinal and in the Koiiian charactci s, with Gujarati translation, 
edited by Kaikobad Adarbad Nosherwan, was published at Bombay in 
liftyi. 

s The others .are the Book of Zarir and the Story of Khmrav Kawddlhin 
and Im Page. The former has been translated by Geiger in the Silzungs- 
benchtc d. phdos.-phdolog. u. hislor. Class, 1890, and reviewed by Noldeke 
in vol. xlvi (189!) o( the Zeihchrift d. /), Moigeniand. Gescllschaft, 
pp. 13^-145. See also Noldeke's Pcrstsche Sludien, II. in vol, cxxvi ol 
the Sstungsber. d. K. Akad in B’lrn, plidos.-liisior. Class, pp. i-il 
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education, he attained such proficiency in Writing, Riding 
and other accomplishments that he became famous throughoui 
all Firs,” So also we read in the account which the great 
historian Tabari ‘ gives of the reign of Shapiir, the son and 
successor of Ardashir, that “ when he came to the place where 
he wished to found the city of Gundc-Shipur, he met there an 
old man named Bel, of whom he enquired whether it would 
be permitted him to build a town on this site. Bel answered, 
‘If I at my advanced age can learn to write, then is it also 
permitted thee to build a town on this spot,’ ” by which 
answer, as Nbldcke has pointed out, he meant to imply 
(though in the issue he proved mistaken) that both things 
were impossible. To the Fahlawi sciipt, in short, might well 
be applied the Frenchman’s well-known definition of speech 
as “the art of concealing thought”; it had no intrinsic 
merits save as a unique philological puzzle ; and, once deprived 
of the support of religion, ancisuit custom, and a conservative 
priesthood, it could not hold its own against the far more 
legible and convenient Arabic character, of which, moreover, 
a knowledge was essential to every Muslim. But the fact 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the peculiarity of 
Pahlawt (as will be more fully explained presently) lay in the 
script only, and that a Fahlawi book read aloud by a Zoroastrian 
priest or scribe of the ninth century of our era would have 
been perfectly intelligible to a contemporary Persian Muham¬ 
madan i and that if the latter had taken it down in the Arabic 

* See the excellent article on Tabari (Abii Ja'far Muhammad h. Jarir of 
Amul in Tabarislan, b. a.d, 839, d. a.d. 923) in the ninth edition of the 
Encydofadia Bntannica. The publication of the text of this immense 
and most precious chronicle by Professor de Goeje of Leyden and other 
distinguished Arabic scholars is one of the greatest recent achievements 
of Oriental learning, A German translation of the portion of thischronicle 
which deals with the history of the Sasanian period, accompanied by a 
most valuable Introduction and copious notes and appendices, has been 
published by Professor NOldcke (Leyden, 1879) under the title Cescliiehle 
dtr Perser und Arabcr zar Zeit der Sasatiidcn. The story here cited will 
be found in its entirety at p. 41 of the tast-named work. 
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character as he heard it read, what he wrote would have been 
simply “Modern Persian” in its most archaic form without 
admixture of Arabic words. Indeed, so comparatively slight 
(so far as we can judge) are the changes which the Persian 
spoken language has undergone since the Sasanian period, that 
if it were possible for an educated Persian of the present day to 
be suddenly thrust back over a period of fourteen or fifteen 
hundred years, he would probably be able to understand at 
least a good deal of what his countrymen of that period were 
saying. The gulf which separates that speech from Old 
Persian is far wider, and the first Sasanian king, notwith¬ 
standing the accomplishments which made him “ famous 
throughout all Pais,” if he could similarly have travelled 
backwards in time for some six centuries, would have 
comprehended hardly a word of. what was said at the 
Achxmenian court. 

It is impossible to fix a definite date at which Modern 
Persian literature may be said to have begun. Probably 
Persian converts to Iih^in began to write their 
Modun"nlilIan language in the Arabic character very soon after 

Literature i a i » • 

the Arab Conquest—that is to s.ay, some time 
in the eighth century of our era. The first attempts 
of this sort were probably mere memoranda and notes, 
followed, perhaps, by small manuals of instruction 
in the doctrines of Islam. Fragmentary utter¬ 
ances in Persian, and even brief narratives, are recorded here 
and there in the pages of early Arabic writers, and these at 
least serve to show us that the Persian of late .Sasanian and 
early Muhammadan times was essentially the same as that 
with which we meet in the earliest monuments of Modern 
Persian literature. Of actual books of any extent, the Persian 
translation ot Tabari’s history made for Mansur . 1 , the 
Siminid prince, in A.D. 963 by his minister BaPami; the 
Materia Medua of Abu Mansur Muwaft'aq b. ‘All of Merit 
(preserved to us in the unique MS. of Vienna dated A.D. 1055, 
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of which a beautiful reprint was published by Seligmann in 
1859) composed for the same royal patron ; and the second 
volume of an old commentary on the Qur’an (Cambridge 
University Library, Mm. 4. 15) ‘ belonging, apparently, to 
about the same period, are, so far as is known, the oldest 
surviving specimens. 

It is very generally assumed, however, that in Persian, as in 
Arabic, verse preceded prose. One story, cited by several of 
the native biographers {e.g., Dawlatshah in his 
Livii of the Poets), ascribes the first Persian 
couplet to the joint invention of Bahrain Gur the Sisanian 
(a.d. 420-438), and his mistress Dil-aram.a Another 
quotes (on the authority of Abu Tahir al-KhatunI, a 
writer of the twelfth century of our era) a Persian couplet 
engraved on the walls of the ^sr-i-SMrin (“ Palace of 
Shirin,” the beloved of Kliusraw Parwiz, a.d. 590-628), said 
to have been still legible in the.time of ‘Adudu’d-Dawla the 
Buwayhid (tenth century of our era ).3 Another tells how one 
day in Nishapur the Amir ‘Abdu'llih b. Tdhir (died a.d. 844) 
was presented with an old book containing the Romance of 
IVimiq and 'Adhra, “a pleasing talc, which wise men com¬ 
piled, and dedicated to King Nnshirwan” (a.d. 531-579); 
and how he ordered its destruction, saying that the Qur’an 
and Traditions of the Prophet ought to suffice for good 
Muslims, and adding, “ this book was written by Magians and 
is accursed in our eyes.”* Yet another story given by 
Dawlatshah attributes the first line of metrical Persian to the 

■ See my Description of an Old Persian Commentary in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1894, pp. 417-524 ; and my Catatonue of 
the Persian MSS. in the Cambiidge University Library, pp. 13-37. 

• Dawlatshah (ed. Brownel, pp. 28-29. See also Blochinann’s Prosody 
of the Persians, p. 2; Darmesteter’s Origines de ta Pohie Permiie, first 
paragraph. 

> See A. de Biberstem Kaaimirski's Divan de Meiioutchehri (Paris, 1886), 
p. 7, and Dawlatshah, p. 29. 

* Kazimirski, pp. 6-7. Dawlatshah, p. 30. 
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gleeful utterance of a little child at play, the child being the 
son of Ya'qub b. Layth “the Coppersmith,” founder of 
the Safflrs (“Brazier”) dynasty (a.d. 868-878).' Muhammad 
‘Awti, the author of the oldest extant Biography of Persian 
Puts,* who flourished early in the thirteenth century of our 
era (a.d. 1210-1235), asserts that the first Persian poem was 
composed by one ‘Abb.-ls of Merv in honour of the Caliph 
al-Ma’mun, the son of Harunu’r-Raslu'd, on the occasion of 
his entry into that city in a.d. 809, and even cites some verses 
of the poem in question ; but, though tins assertion has been 
accepted as a historical fact by some scholars of rcpute ,3 the 
scepticism of others 4 appears to the writer well justified. All 
that can be safely .asserted is that modern Peisi.in hter.iture, 
especially poetry, had begun to flourish considerably in 
KhurMn during the first half of the tenth century, especially 
during the reign of the Silm.uiid piiiice Nasr II (a.d. 913- 
042), and thus covers a period of nearly a thousand years, 
during which time the language h.as changed so little that the 
verses of an early poet like Riidagi arc .it le.ast as pl.un to a 
Persian of to-day as is .Shakespear to a modern Englishman. 

Most of the legends as to the origin of Peisiaii poetiy are, 
a we have seen, unworthy of very serious attention, and 

' See A de HiUcisIcin Kaziinirslo's Mc«oii!,hchn (Pans, l.sWi), pp. 7-S, 
and Dawlat-shah (cd. liiownel, ]'*p 

• 11 k Lubiihn'l’Alhib, a vi i \ i.tic hoffk, icpic ink-d.so far as is known, 

only by two MSS, one (Sprctmci .luH , N'' f'v ''f I’cithch’-s Citalofcme) in 
the Berlin Library, the other in the po^^(■^'ll.n of Lord Cranford and 
Balcarrcs, whose geiuio'ity has entrusted t<> niv hands this priceless 
treasure, which I propose to publish in iny setu-s nf IVrsi.in historicril 
texts. This MS. ffrnicrly bclon;;cd to Jfhn HikI'K Elliot, by whom it 
was lent to Nathaniel Bland, wlio dcscnt'cii its (oiitcnls and scope in 
vol. ix of the Jourtial of the A'uitic Siticty PP- III-I26. 

See also Sprengcr’s Catdh'Hiie of the Ltbrarus of the A'n/^ of Ouiie, pp. 1-6. 

5 El*., Dr. Ethe: l\>rl<1uf<r umi (in the Morf^en- 

Foischimucn for 1873). PP- i the arliJc on Modern 
Persian Literature by the same scholar in vol. ii of Ocijitr and Kuhn's 
Gniiutriss tier Iranischen Pinlolo^ie, p. 218. 

* E.g., A. de Biberstcin Ka/iinirski, McnaukhcUn, pp 8-9 
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certainly merit little more credence than the assertion of 
serious and careful Arab writers, like Tabari (Ia-d. 923), and 
Mas'tidi (fA.D. 957), that the first poem ever written was an 
elegy composed in Syriac by Adam on the death of Abel, of 
which poem they even give an Arabic metrical rendering« to 
this effect:— 

“ The lands are changed and those win dwell upon them, 
The face of earth is marred and girt with gloom; 

All that was fair and fragrant now hath faded, 

Gone from that comely face the joyous bloom. 

Alas for my dear son, alas for Abel, 

A victim murdered, thrust within the tomb! 

How can we rest f That Fiend accursed, unfailing, 
Undying, ever at our side doth loom 1 " 

To which the Devil is alleged to have retorted thus :— 

“Renounce these lands and those who dwell upon them I 
By me was cramped in Vamdi.se thy room. 

Wherein tliy wife and thou were set and st.iblished. 

Thy heart unheeding of the world's dark doom 1 
Yet did'st thou not escape my snares and scheming. 

Till that great gift 011 which thou did'st presume 
Was lost to thee, and blasts of wind from Eden, 

But for God's grace, had swept thee like a broom I" 

Nevertheless there is one legend indicating the existence of 
Persian poetry even in Sisinian times whicli, partly from the 
persistency with which it reappears in various old 
sSraaomio Writers of credit,* partly from a difference in the 
sirsi(A^D.5!)i>- qP nrinstrel’s name which can hardly be 

explained save on the assumption that both forms 

■ Tahart, vol. I, p. 146; M.is'ud!, Muriju'dlt-Dhahab (ed. Ilarbier de 
Meynard), vol. i, pp. 65-67 ; Tha'alibi, Qiiasu'l-Aubijd (ed. Cairo, A.H. 
1306), pp. 39-30 ; Dawlatshah (ed. Browne), p. 30 . 

• Amongst Arabic writers, the earliest mention of Bahlabad which I 
have found is made in a poem by Khiilid b. Fayy.ad (drc. a.o. 718), cited 
by Hamadhani, Yaqut and Qazwinl, and translated at pp. 59-60 ot the 
y. R. A. S. for January, 1899. Accounts, more or less detailed, ate given of 
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were transcribed from a Pahlawi original, appears to me worthy 
of more serious attention. According to this legend, one of the 
chief ornaments of the court of Khusraw Parwi'z, the Sisdnian 
Icing (a.d. 590-627), was a minstrel named by Persian writers 
Birbad, but by Arabic authors Bahlabad, Balahbad or 
Fahlabad, forms of which the first and third point to a 
Persian original Pahlapat. Bahlabad and Bdrbad when 
written in the Arabic character are not easily confounded; 
but if written in the Pahlawi character, which has but one 
sign for A and H on the one hand, and for R and L on the 
other, they are identical, which fact affords strong evidence 
that the legends concerning this singer go back ultimately to 
books written in Pahlawi, in other words to records almost 
contemporary. Now this Barb.id (for simplicity the 
modern Persian form of the name, is adopted here, save in 
citations from Arabic texts) pfesems, as I have elsewhere 
pointed out,' a striking lesejnblance to the Samanid poet 
Rudagi, who flourished in the early part of the tenth century 


him by Ibn Quiayba (fs.D. SSo) in his ‘I’yi'imi't-alUM) (MS. of SI. Pclcrstnirs 
Asiatic Museum, No. (191); ablahidh Kfxjl in his Kilniii'l-Hnyman 

(Cambridge MS., Qq. arql; Haraadli.lni (tire. A.n. 003), cd tie Cocje ; Ihe 
author of tlie KilMn'I-ilalMiin iia'l-Ailihnl {cA. V.m VIolcn, p|>. 363-64), 
probably al-Bayhaqi (cire. A o. 9231; Ibn 'Ahd K.iMuhi (fA ii. 940), viil. i, 
p. 192 or ibS of anotiicr edition ; Abu'l-b.ir.tj al-lsi.diani (fA.I). 957 ), ul the 
KiUtbu'l-AglM; Yaqi'it (tA.o. 1229), voi. in, pp. 250 el sn/y., and al- 
Qar-wini (fA.O. 1283), m hh Athnru'l-nilAtl Ipp. li) 4 -,S. 5 > 230-211, 205-297)^ 
Of Persian writers who allude to him we mav mention Sh.inf-t-.\fnj.ilhdi 
(date uncertain: cited by Nidh.11111 ~i~'Arudi-i-Sani.irqandi in the Lhiiliiit 
Maqdla ); Firdawsi (feirc. a.d. 415), in Ibe Slullin iinn; Nidh.imi of Oanja 
(t circ, A.D. 1203) in his Cliusraw via Sliimi. and tlie olher Nidhami above 
cited (f circ. a.d. 1 i6o|; Muhammad ‘Awfi (circ. a.d. 1228); and ifamdu liah 
Mustawfi of Qazwin (circ. a.d. 1340) in the Tdrikk-i-Gveida. I am in¬ 
debted to Baron V. Rosen, of St. Petersburg, for calling my attention to 
several of the above references, which I had overlooked when writing ttic 
article referred to in the next note. 

• See my article in the J. R. A. S. for January, 1899 (pp. 37 -« 9 ). on 
The Sources of Dawlalshdk; uiilk some remarks on Ihe Materials avail¬ 
able for a Uterary History of Persia, and an Excursus on Bdrbad and 
Rudagi. 
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of our era; and indeed the two are already associated by an 
early poet, Sharif-i-Mujallidi of Gurgin, who sings 

" From all the treasures hoarded by the Houses 
Of Susan and of Saman, in our days 
Nothing survives except the song of Barbad, 

Nothing is left save Riidagi's sweet lays." 

For in all the accounts of Rudagi which we possess his most 
remarkable achievement is the song which he composed and 
sung in the presence of the Samdnid Amir Nasr b. Ahmad to 
induce that Prince to abandon the charms of Merit and its 
environs, and to return to his native Bukhara, which he had 
neglected for four years. The extreme simplicity of this song 
and its entire lack of rhetorical adornment, have been noticed 
by most of those who have described this incident, by some 
{t.g. Nidhami-i-‘Arudi' of.Saniarc]and) with approval, by otliers, 
such .as Dawlatshih, with disipprobation, mixed with surprise 
that words so simple could produce so powerful an efifect. And 
indeed it is rather a ballad than a formal poem of the artificial 
and rather stilted type most admired in those decadent days to 
which Dawlatshih belongs, and in which, as he says, “ If any 
one were to produce such a poem in the presence of kings or 
nobles, it would meet with the reprobation of all.” To the 
musical skill of the minstrel, and his cunning on the harp 
wherewith he accompanied his singing, the simple ballad, of 
which a paraphrase is here offered, no doubt owed much :— 

“ The Ju-yi-MuIiyau vve call to mind, 

Wc long for those clear friends long left beliind. 

■ The sands of Oxus, toilsome though they be. 

Beneath my feet were soft as silk to me. 

Glad at the friends’ return, the Oxus deep 
Up to our girths in laughing waves shall leap. 

Long live Bukhara I Be thou of good cheer I 
Joyous towards thee hasteth our Amir 1 
The Moon's the Prince, Bukluara is the sky; 

O Sky, the Moon shall light thee by and by I 
Bukhara is the Mead, the Cypress he; 

Receive at last, O Mead, thy Cypress-tree 1" 
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“ When RiSdagi reached this verse," adds the oldest anthority for 
this narrative (Nidhami-i-'Arudi of Samari|and), “the Amir was so 
much affected that he descended from his thione, bestrode the 
horse of the sentinel on duty, and set off for Bukhari in such haste 
that they carried his riding boots after him for two parasangs, as far 
as Bunina, where he put them on; neither did he draw rein anywhere 
till he reached Bukluira; and Riidagi received from the army the 
double of tliat five thousand dinars [winch they had promised him 
in the event of his success].’ 

Thus Rudagi was as much harper, ballad singer, and impro- 
visatore as poet, resembling, probably, the minstrels whose 
taimfs, or topical ballads, may be heard to-day at any Persian 
entertainment of which music and singing form a part; 
resembling also, as h.as been pointed out, that dimly visible 
Barbad or Bahlab.ad of the old S,is.inian days. Of the ten men 
reckoned by the Persians incomparable each in his own way, 
he was one ; and herein lay his special virtue and merit, that 
when aught must be made known to King Klnisraw Parwiz 
which none other dared utter for terror of the royal displeasure, 
Barbad would weave It dexterously into a song, and sing it 
before the king. Parwiz iiad a horse called Shabdiz, beautiful 
and intelligent beyond all others j and so greatly did the king 
love Shabdiz that he swore to slay that m.in who should bring 
the tidings of his death. So when Shabdiz died, the Master of 
the Horse prayed B.ahlabad to make it known to the king in a 
song, of which Parwiz listening divined the purport and cried, 
“Woe unto thee! Shabdiz is dead !” “It is the king who 
sayeth it,” leplied the minstrel ; and so escaped the threatened 
death and made the king’s oath of no efiect. Thus is the tale 
told by the Arab poet, Kh.ilid b. Fayyad, who lived little more 
than a century after Khusraw Parwiz :— 

“And Khusraw, King of kings, him too an .arrow 
Plumed from the wmgs of De.ilh did sorely smite, 

E'en as he slept in Sliirin’s soft eiiibiaces 
Amidst brocades and perfumes, through the night 
Dreaming of hhabdiz whom he used to ride, 

His noble steed, his glory and his pride. 

3 
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He with an oath most solemn and most binding, 

Not to be loosed, had sworn upon the Fire 
That whoso first should say, ‘ Shabdiz hath perished, 

Should die upon the cross in torments dire; 

Until one morn that horse lay low in death 

Like whom no horse hath been since man drew breath 

Four strings wailed o'er him, while the minstrel kindled 

Pity and passion by the witchery 

Of his left hand, and, while the strings vibrated. 

Chanted a wailing Persian threnody, 

Till the King cried, ‘ My horse Shabdiz is dead I' 

‘It is the King that sayctli it,’ they s;iid." 

Other minstrels of this old time are mentioned, whose 
names alone are preserved to us: Afan'n, Khusrawini, 
Madharastani,' and the harper Sakisd,* beings yet more 
shadowy than Bdrbad, of whose notes not so much as an echo 
has reached our time. Yet can we hardly doubt that those old 
Sasanian halls and palaces lacked not this ornament of song, 
whereof some reflex at least passed over into Muhammadan 
times. For though the modern Persian prosody be modelled 
on that of the Arabs, there are types of verse—notably the 
quatrain {rubi'l) and the narrative poem in doublets (malhnawt) 
—which are to all appearance indigenous. Whether, as 
Darmesteter seems to think,3 there is sufficient evidence to 
warrant us in believing that romantic poetry existed in Persia 
even in Achasmenian times is too problematical a question to 
be discussed in this place. 

Hitherto we have considered only the history of the Persian 

language ind the Persian power in the narrower sense of the 

_ term. We have now to extend the field of inquiry 

wider \-lew of , , 4 i - i j 

ihi iliiliaii so as to include the whole Iranian people and 

peupit. literary remains. The ground on which we 

* Al'Bayliaqi's Kitdbu'I-Mohiisin (ed. Van Vloten), p. 3^3* 

• Nidhami of Ganja'a Khusrow uia Skirin. 

» Darmesteter’s Origims de la Podsie Persane (Paris, 1867), p. a. 
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now enter is, unfortunately, much less sure than that which 
we have hitherto traversed ; the problems which we shall 
encounter are fiir more complicated, and their solutions are, in 
many cases, uncertain and conjectural. 

The oldest Persian dynastv, the Acliaemenian, with which 
we began our retrospect of Persian history, rose by the fall of 
a power not less famous than itself, that of 

Tilt Utdw. Medcs, whom from our earliest days we 

are accustomed to associate with the Persians. In the 
modern sense of the term, indeed, they were Persians, but of 
the West, not of the South, having their centre and capital at 
Ecbatana [Hugmatana of the Old i’ersian inscriptions, now 
Hamarliin\ not at Persepolis (Sasanian Istailir, near Shiraz, the 
present chief town of Pars). The at;tual boundaries of Media 
cannot be precisely defined, but, rtnighly speaking, it extended 
from the Mountains of Azarbavjin (Atropatene) on the north 
to Susiana (Khuaistin) on the south, and from the Zagros 
Mountains on the east to about the line of the modern Tihrin- 
Isfahin road, with a noith-eastern prolongation including the 
whole or part of MAzandaran. In modern phraseology, there¬ 
fore, it comprised Kurdistan, I.uristan the northern part of 
Khuzistin, the western part of‘lraq-i-‘Ajami, and the southern 
part of Azarbiyjan. Amongst the hardy mountaineers of this 
wide region arose the Medic power. The name of Media does 
not, like that of Persia, still survive in the land to which it 
originally belonged, but, as h.is been sliown by de Lagarde and 
Olshausen, it continued, even in Muhammadan times, under 
the form AHh (Old Persian Miida) to enter into certain place 
names, such as Miih-Klfa, Mih-Basra, Mih-Nahiwand,^ 

' Already, however, in A.D. 1700. the celebrated Cambridge Kholar and 
aopil of Abraham Wheclocli, Dr. Hyde, who in later life became attached 
fo the University of 0-ford as Professor of Hebrew, Laudian Professor of 
Arabic, and Keeper of the Bodleian Library, bad recognised the identity 
of Miih with Afdda (see Vel. Pers. Relig. Hist., ed, 1760, p. 424). 
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The Medes, unfortunately, unlike the Persians, have left 
no records of their achievements, and we are consequently 
dependent for information concerning them on 
MoltehStOTv. records of other nations who had direct or 
indirect knowledge of them, notably the Assyrians, 
Jews, and Greeks. As regards the Assyrian records, Amadana 
(Hamaddn), the capital of the Modes, is mentioned in an 
inscription of Tiglath Pileser (circ. s.c. Iioo) 
as a subject territory « ; and it is again mentioned 
in an inscription of the ninth century before Christ. 
Salmonassar-Sargon (u.c. 731-713) boasts that he had made 
his name feared in distant Media, and the same region is 
referred to by his successor Sennacherib, and by 
jewithrecord!. Esar-liaddoii (b.c. 680-669). In 2 Kings xvii, 6 
wc read that “ in the ninth year of Hoshea ” 
(b.c. 722) “the King of Assyria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in 
Habor by the river ol Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes; ” 
and this statement is repeated in verse 11 of the next ch.iptcr.a 

Of the three Greek historians whose works are primary 
sources for tliis period, Hindotus merits the first mention, both 
on account of his veracity (to which the cuneiform 
Gieckrecord# inscriptions bear abundant testimony) and because 
ct™#!” his history alone ol the three is preserved to us in 
its entirety. Ctfsias, who flourished in the fifth 
century before Christ, was physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
and professed to derive his information from the Persian royal 
archives. This statement at least affords evidence of the 
existence of such documents, which are also referred to in 
the Btxik of Esther, where we read (chap, vi, i) that King 
Ahasueras, being unable to sleep, “commanded to bring the 
book of records of the chronicles ; ” and (chap, ii, 23) that the 
plot against the king’s life devised by Bigthan and Teresh 

‘ Spiegel, Eramsche AltcrlhumskutuU, ii, 246. 

* NOldeke, AufsitUt iur Pgnischen GtuhichU (Leipzig, 18S7), p. 5. 
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and disclosed by Mordecai “ was written in the book of the 
chronicles before the King.” Whether because Ctesias im¬ 
perfectly understood or deliberately misrepresented these 
records, or because the records themselves were falsified 
(a thing which modern analogies render conceivable), the 
prevailing view is that little reliance can be placed on his 
narrative, which, moreover, is only preserved to us in a 
fragmentary condition by much later writers, 
such as Photius (a.d. 820-891). Berosus was a 
Chalclaean priest who lived in the time of Alexander the 
Great and his immediate successors, and translated into Greek, 
for his patron Antiochus of Svria, the records of his country. 
Of his work also fragments only arc preserved to us by later 
writers, Polyhistor and Apoliodorus (first century before 
Christ), who are cited by Eusebius" and Syncellus. 

The Medes, acconhng to Herodotus, were the first of the 
peoples subject to Assyria who* succeeded in securing their 
independence, after they had borne the yoke for 520 years. 

^ This took place about B.c. 700, and a year 

or two later Deioces (Ai)idi.i;(;), the first of 
the four Medic kings mentioned by Herodotus, estab¬ 
lished himself on the throne. An Assyiian record of B.c. 715 
mentions a Dayaukku (= Deioces) who had been led away 


captive; and in B.c. 713 King Sargon of 
Assyria subdued the Bit Duynuiku, or “ Land of 
Deioces.” Phraortes (Fravartish in the Old Persian inscriptions) 
succeeded in a.c. 647, and extended his rule over the Persians 


Cjfuarcft. 


as well as his own countrymen, the Medes. 
He in turn was succeeded in B.c. 625 by 


Cyaxares (Huvakhshatara), who, in conjunction with the 
Babylonian king, destroyed Nineveh in B.c. 607, and con¬ 
cluded peace with the Lydians in B.c. 585, in consequence 
of a total eclipse of the sun which took place on May 28th 
of that year, and which was regarded by both sides as an 
indication of Divine displeasure. In the same year, probably, 
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he died, and was followed by his son Astyages, who was 
overthrown by Cyrus the Achamenian in b.c. 
550, when the power passed from the West- 
Irdnian Modes to the South-Irinian Persians. 

With the exploits of the Medes, however, we are not here 
concerned. The two questions in connection with them 
which are of importance from our present point of view are— 
first, what was their language ? second, what was their religion ? 

It has been hitherto assumed, in accordance with the most 
prevalent, and, in the opinion of the writer, the most 
probable view, that the Medes were an Iranian 
speaking an Irinian language closely akin 
to Old Persian. This is the view taken, for 
instance, by Noldeke, who, in concluding his account of 
the Medic Empire, says*:— 

"Perhaps careful examinations of the neighbourhood of H,amadan, 
or excavations, may still some dny bring to light other traces of that 
ancient time. It would be of the greatest value if inscriptions of 
the Medic kings should chance to be found; I should conjecture 
that these, both in language and script, would be quite similar to 
those of the Persian kings." 

Darmesteter, whose views will be discussed at greater 
length presently, goes further, and declares that the language 
of the Avesta, the so-called Zend language, is the language of 
Media, the Medic tongue. 

" La conclusion qui s'impose," says he,* after adducing evidence 
in favour of his view, "e’est qiie la tradition parsie et I’Avesta, 
confirnies par des temoignages etrangers, voient le centre ct le 

• Aufsnite lur Persisch. Gesch. (Leipzig, 1887), p. Ii. 

• Darmesteter, iludcs Jramciina, vol. I, pp. 12, 13. M. de Harlez 
(Manuel de la Langue de tAvesla, 1882, pp. xi, and Inlroduclwn h i'etude 
de e Avesta et de la religion Maediene, 1881, pp. xlv. et sei/f.) takes the same 
view. "Nous croyons avoir demontre que 1 'Avesta doit dtre attribue k la 
Midie, que sa langue etait celle des Mages. Toutefois, comme eette opinion 
n'est point encore universellement admise, nous preferons employer, a 
t'exemple des Parses, le terme ‘ Avestique' exempt certainement de tout 
erreur. Le mot ‘ Zend ‘ meme est preferable k ‘ Vieux-Bactrien,' parce 
que e'est un terme de convention dont I'emploi ne prejuge rien." 
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berceau du Zoroastrisme, soil en Alropatene, soit a Hai, dans I'un 
et I'autre cas en M^ie. , , . }c crois que les droits de 1’Alropatene 
sont mieux etablis, et que c’est de la que Ic Zoroastrisme a pris sa 
coarse de I'Ouest a I’Est. En tout cas, le Zoroaslrisme esi unt chose 
mldique, et tAvesta esI teeuvre desprelres mides. ... II suit . . . par 
le teinoignage externe des classiques joint au tenioignage intrinseque 
des livres zends et de la tradition native, que I'Avcsta cst I'oeuvi e des 
Mages, que le zend esi la langue de la Medu anciiniir, et que I on 
aurait le droit de remplacer Iq noiii iinpropre de langue zende par le 
terme de langue midique." 

A totally different view, which ought not to pass unnoticed, 
is held by Oppert, and set forth at length in his work Le 
Peuple el la Langue des Mides. The inscriptions 
ihfuhe Mrfra Achaemeiiian kings, as is well known, are 

drawn up in three different languages, of which 
the first is Old Persian and the third Assyrian. 
As to the second, concerning the nature of which much doubt 
has prevailed, M. Oppert holds that it is Medic, and that it is 
not an Aryan but a Turanian tongue ; which astonishing 
opinion he supports by many ingenious arguments. The 
very name of Media {Mada) he exphiins by a Sumerian 
word mada., meaning “country”; and the names of the 
Medic kings given by Ctesias he regards as the Aryan 
equivalents of the Aryanized Tuninian names given by 
Herodotus and in the Old Persian inscriptions. Thus, for 
instance, in his view, the name of the first Medic king of 
Herodotus was compounded of daya (other) and uhku (law), 
the Aryanized or Persianized form of which was probably 
Dahyuka, “ le rdunisscur des pays ’’ ; while the Persian 
translation of the same was the form given by Ctesias, 
Aprdioc, which “ recalls to us the Persian Aniyu, from ana, 
‘law,’ and iyu, ‘ reuniting.’” Of the six tribes of the Medes 
mentioned by Herodotus (bk. i, ch. ci), Oppert admits that 
the names are Aryan ; but he contends that in the case of two 
at least, the Bovoai and the XrpovxariK, we have to do with 
Aryan translations of the original names, which he believes 
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to have been Tirinian, and to have denoted respectively 
“autochthones” and “vivant dans les rentes.” 

There are but very few scholars who are qualified to re¬ 
survey the ground traversed by M. Oppert and to form an 
independent judgment of his results in matters of 
tlctail i but, as regards his general conclusions, we 
concur with Darinesteter in the summary state¬ 
ment of objections to M. Oppert’s theory wherewith he closes 
his review of the book in question ':— 

“ Nous ne voyons done pas de raison sufiisante pour abandonner 
I’opinion traditiouelle, que la langue des Medcs clait une langue 
aryenne, opinion qui a pour clle, en sonime, le temoignage direct 
de Strabon, er Ic temoign.age indirect d'Uerodote, sans parlor des 
raisons tres fortes qui font dc la Medie le lieu d'ongine du Zend 
Avesta et par suite la paln^ du zend." 

In the absence of further discoveries, the theory that the 
Medes were an Irinian people‘speaking an irinian language 
closely akin to Old Persian is the view which we must con¬ 
tinue to regard as most probable. 

It has already been said that the Medic kings, unlike the 
Achsemenians, left no records of their achievements ; while, as 
regards their language, some scholars, like Ndldeke, 

tssAtmu. (|,j|,]j that, though specimens of it may be 
brought to light by future discoveries, none are at present 
accessible ; others, like Oppert, find such specimens in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the second class ; while others, like 
Darmesteter, believe that we possess in the ancient scriptures 
of the Zoroastrians, the Zend-Avesta, an ample specimen not 
only of the language, but also of the literature, of the Modes. 
That the language of the Avesta is an Irinian language, 
standing to Old Persian in the relation of sister, not of daughter 
or mother, is proved beyond all reasonable doubt. As to the 
part of irin where it flourished, there is not, however, the 

' itudes Iraniennes, ii, p. 14 ; reprinted from the Rtvut Critiqut lor 
[une at, 1880. 
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same unanimity; for while Darmesteter, as we have seen, 
regards it as the language of Media, the opinion prevalent in 
Germany is that it was the language of Bactria, and it has 
even become fashionable to speak of it as “ Old Bactrian " and 
“ East Irinian.” Darmesteter, in his usual clear and concise 
way, sums up the arguments of the East Irinian or Bactrian 
theory before proceeding to refute them, as follows •;— 

(1) Zend is not the language of Persia. 

(2) It is in Bactna that, according to tr-adition, Zoroaster made 
his first important conquest, King C'nishtasp. 

(3) The geography of the Avesla only knows the east of Iran. 

“ The first fact," he continues, " is correct, but purely negative ; it 
excludes Persia [<.e., Persis proper] from the question, but leaves 
free all the rest of Inin. 

"The second f.ict is correct, but only proves that Bactria phiys a 
great part in the religious Epic of Zoro.astrianism; the struggles 
maintained by the Ir,ini.ins against the idol.itious Tunimans, of 
which Bactria, by its gcograph|,c.al po.sition, was the natural theatre, 
must iiecess.irily have drawn the thoughts of the faithful to this 
part of Inin, where the worshippers of Ahura Mazda were at death- 
grips with the worshippers of the daivas, and which formed the 
frontier-post of Orm.izd .ig.iinst barbarous idolatry ; it is even very 
prob.ible that the legends concerning the conversion of Bactria and 
of King Gushtiisp bequeath to us a historic recollection of the con¬ 
quests of Zoroastrianism in the East. Nowhere, however, is Bactria 
represented as the cradle of Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism; Pars! 
tradition is unanimous and consistent in placing this cradle, not in 
the East, in Bactria, but m the West, in Atrojiatene ; and not only 
Pars! tradition, but the Avesta itself, for— 

“ The third fact adduced is incorrect 1 the Avesta knows the North 
and West of Iran as well as the East: the first chapter of the 
Vendidad, which describes Iran as it was known to the authors of 
the Vendidad, opens the enumeration of the Iranian regions by the 
irin-V^, washed by the Good Daitya (1,3): now the Eran-Vijis 
on the borders of Atropatene, and the Good Daitya is the Araxes.’ 
It is equally familiar with the North, for it cites Khagae, the 'Payai 
of the Greeks, the Ray of the moderns, in Media." 


‘ Liudes tranUnnes, vol. i, pp. 10-12. 

■ This view is by no means universally admitterl. Geiger, for instance, 
places the Airyina Val/a, or trdn-Vej, in the region of the Pamirs. 
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One piece of philological evidence is adduced by Darmo- 
steter in support of his opinion that the language of the 
Avesta is the language of the Medes. The modern Persian 
word for dog, sag, implies, says he,* the existence of an Old 
Persian form saka (not actually occurring in the meagre 
documents on which we depend for our direct knowledge of 
the ancient language of Pirs). Herodotus, however, mentions 
(I, no) that in the language of the Medes the dog was called 
oiraKa, which rather resembles the Avestic word span (San¬ 
skrit svan, Greek kvusv). And it is curious that this word, in 
the form ispa, still exists a in some of the Persian dialects, such 
as those of Qohrud (near Kishdn) and Natanz. M. Cldment 
Huart, who has contributed to the Journal 
inent*()('i)a™ei Asiatiquei a number of very ingenious and 
steierinev*. papers. On Various Persian dialects, 

such as those of Yazd, Si wand, and the curious Jawidin-'t-Kabtr 
(the principal work of the heretital Hurufi sect ,4 which arose 
in Persia in the fifteenth century of our era), has still further 
developed Darmesteter’s views, and has endeavoured to show 
that several of the dialects spoken in remote and mountainous 
places in Persia (especially in the West, i.f., in Media) are 
descended from the language of the Avesta; and to these 
dialects he proposes to apply the term “ Modern Medic,” or 

According to his interpretaiion of the data contained in ch. i of the 
Vendidad, the most western regions known to the Avesta are Vchrkdna 
(Hyrcania, the modern Gurgan or Jurjan), Ran^ha (Rhagae, or Ray, near 
Tihran, the modern capital), and Varena " the four-cornered,” cor¬ 
responding, according to his view, to the eastern portion of Maajn- 
daran. 

‘ Loc. cit, p. 13. 

" Cf. my Year amongst the Persians, p. 189; Poiak's Persien, voi. i, 
P. 265. 

* J.A. for 1885, vol. vi, pp. 502-545, Us Quatrains dt Bdbsi fdhir; Ibid, 
for 1888, vol. xi, pp. 298-302, Note sur Upritendu DM des Pdrsis (Us Yesd, 
ibid. 1889, xiv, pp. 238-270, Notice d'un tnanuscrit PdUevUMusulman ; 
ibid. 1893, vol. i, pp. 241-265, Le DialecU Persan de Sfw^nd. 

* See my article on the Literature and Doctrines of Sect in the 

for January, 1898, pp. 61-94. 
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“ Pehlevi-Musulman.” • He remarks that, amongst other 
differences, the root iar- underlies the whole verb which 
signifies “ to do,” “ to make,” in the Avestic language ; while 
in Old Persian the aorist, or imperative, stem of this verb 
(as in Modern Persian) is tun- ; and again that the root sig¬ 
nifying “ to speak,” “ to sav,” in Avestic is ay-, vach-, while 
in Old Persian it is gaub-. Now while in Modern Persian 
(which, as we have seen, is the lineal descendant of Old 
Persian) the verbs signifying “to do,” “to say,” are kardan 
(imperative kun) and gujtan (imperative gh, guy), in those 
dialects which he calls “ Modern Medic ” the stem kar- is 
preserved throughout (aorist karam instead of kumm, &c.), 
and words denoting “ speech,” “ to speak,” arc derived from a 
root vaj- or some similar basis corresponding to the Avestic 
ay-, vach-. This test is employed by M. Hiiart in classifying 
a given dialect as “ Medic ” or “ Persian.” According to this 
ingenious theory the language of the Avesta is still represented 
in Persia by a number of dialects, such as those used in the 
quatrains of Babi Tdliir (beginning of the eleventh century), 
in the Jawidi'm-i-Kabir (fifteenth century), and, at the present 
day, in the districts of Qohrud and Si'wand, and amongst the 
Zoroastrians of Yazd and Kirman. It is also to be noted that 
the word for “ I ” in the Talish dialect is, according to 
Berdsine,* az, which appears to be a survival of the Avestic 
azem (Old Persian adam). It is to be expected that a fuller 
and more exhaustive study of the dialects still spoken in 
various parts of Persia (which, notwithstanding the rich 
materials collected, and in part published, by Zhukovski ,3 are 
still inadequately known to us) will throw mure light on this 
question. Darmesteter, however, in another work [Chanms 

■ They are, in fact, commonly called Pahhawi by (he Persians, and were 
so as early as the fourteenth century of our era— c.g., by (famdu llah Mus* 
tawfi of Q-irwin. Cf. Potak, loc. at. 

• Rcchcrchcs surles DiaIccUs Persaiis, K.szan, 1S53, pp. 31, etseqq. 

> Matenaly did izuchenta Persidskikh Raihhij, part i (Dialects of 
Kashan, Vanishun, Qohrud, Keshe, and Zefre), $t. Petersburg, 1888. 
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fopulaire dis Afghans, pp. Ixii-lxv), has endeavoured to show 
that the Pashtd or Pakht6 language of Afghanistan represents 
the chief surviving descendant of the old Avestic tongue, which 
theory seems to militate against the view set forth in his Rtudes 
haniennts. It is possible, however, that the two are really 
compatible ; that Zoroaster, of the Medic tribe of theMagians 
(Magush), brought his doctrine from Atropatene (Azarbayjdn) 
in the extreme north-west of Iran to Bactria in the extreme 
north-east, where he achieved his first signal success by con¬ 
verting King Vishtaspa (Gushtisp); that the dialects of 
Atropatene and Bactria, and, indeed, of all North Iran, were 
very similar; and that in the Avesta, as suggested by De 
Harlez, the so-called Gatha dialect represents the latter, and 
the ordinary Avcstic of the VendidM the former. All this, 
however, is mere conjecture, which at best can only be 
regarded as a plausible hypothesis. 

It is not less difficult to speak*with certainty as to the 
religion of the Medcs than as to their language ; nay, in spite 
of their numerous inscriptions it has not yet been 
nt decided whether or no the Acharmenians who 
feroaattrT Succeeded them did or did not hold the faith of 
Zoroaster, as to whose personality, date, and 
native land likewise the most various opinions have been 
emitted. By some the very existence of a historical Zoroaster 
has been denied j by others his personality has been found 
clearly and sharply revealed in the Gathas, which they hold to 
be, if not his actual utterances, at least the words of his 
immediate disciples. By some his date has been fixed in the 
Vedic period—i,8oo, 2,000, even 6,000 years before Christ, 
while by others he is placed in the seventh century B.c. 
By some he is, as we have seen, regarded as of Bactria, in the 
extreme north-east of Persia, by others of Atropatene, in the 
extreme north-west. So too with the Avesta, the sacred 
scripture of his adherents, which Darmesteter in his Tra¬ 
duction nouvelU {^AnnaUs du JAusec Guimtt, vols. xxi—xxiv, 
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Paris, 1892-3) has striven to drag down—at least in part— 
from a remote antiijuity even into post-Christian times. Not 
only has opinion varied thus widely ; feeling has run high j 
nay, in the opinion of that eminent scholar and courageous 
traveller, M. Haldvy, expressed in conversation with the 
writer, the calm domain of Science has been invaded by racial 
prejudices and national antipathies. We had been discussing 
the views set forth in Darmosteter’s work above mentioned, at 
that time just published ; and I had expressed surprise at the 
very recent date therein assigned to the Avestti, and inquired 
whether those numerous and eminent scholars who maint.iined 
its great antiquity had no reason for their asseition. “Reason 
enough,” was the answer ; “ their hatred of the Semitic races, 
their pride in their Aryan descent. Loath to .iccoid to llie 
Jews any priority or excellence over the Aryan peoples, they 
belittle Moses to glonfy Zoroaster, and with one hand drag 
down the Pentateuch while with the other they raise up 
the Avesta! ” Sad enough, if true, that this accursed racial 
feeling, responsible for so many cilines, should not leave un¬ 
molested even these high levels where p.ission should have no 
phice! 

To enter these lists is not for those who, like the writer, 
have devoted themselves to the litciatiire and thought of 
Muhammadan times, a field sutileieiitly vast and sufficiently 
unexplored to satisfy the most amhitious and the most 
industrious; preferable, moreover, in this, that here we stand 
on firm historic ground, and deal not with dates which oscillate 
over centuries and scenes which swing from liactria to Atro- 
patene. Yet all honour to those who so courageously labour in 
those arid fields of a remote antiquity, striving with infinite 
toil and tact to bring history out of legend, and order out of 
chaos I From such must we needs choose a guide in forming 
our views about that time and those events which, though 
strongly appealing to our curiosity, lie beyond the range of our 
own studies. Sanest and skilfulest of such guides, trained in 
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the profundity of the German school, yet gifted with some¬ 
thing of that clearness as to the issues and alternatives of every 
question which gives so great a charm to French science, and 
adding to these that combination of Witness and decision with 
wliich we are wont to credit the Anglo-Saxon genius, is 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia University, 
New York. In a series of admirable ppers published in the 
Pnceedings of the American Oriental Society, the American 
Journal of Philology, &c., he has successively dealt with most 
of the difficult questions above alluded to, and with many 
other points connected with the history and doctrine of Zoro¬ 
astrianism ; and has finally summed up his views in a work, at 
once most scholarly and most readable, entitled Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran (New York, 1K99). His principal 
conclusions are as follows :-r 

1 . That Zoroaster was a perfectly historical personage, a member 
of the Median tribe of tlie Magi. * 

2. That he lloui isheil alwut tlic middle of the seventh 
wmoimirck- before Christ—that is, during the dominion of 

►>"’» the Modes and before the rise of the Aclixmeiiian 

coiiuusitiiw. ^3^^ aged 77. 

3. That he was a native of Westei n Persia (Atropatene or Media), 
but that his first notable success was g,lined in Bactria (Balkh), 
where he succeeded in coriveitiiig King V'lshtaspa (tlushtasp). 

4. That the Gatluis (admittedly the oldest portion of the Avesta) 
reflect with fidelity the substance of his original preaching in 
Balkh. 

S- That from Bactiia the religion of Zoroaster spread rapidly 
throughout Persia, and was dominant in Pars (Persis proper) under 
the later'Achannenians, but that the date of its intrortiiction into this 
part of li an and its adoption by the people and rulers of Pars is 
uncertain. 

Though these conclusions are not universally accepted, the 
evidence, in the opinion of the writer, is strongly in their 
favour, more particularly the evidence of native tradition in 
the period immediately succeeding the Muhammadan Con¬ 
quest, which is derived mainly from the tradition current in 
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Sisinian times. And it may be remarked that since it is 
not the habit of writers of this class to understate facts, it 
appears unlikely that they should concur in assien- 

Kea<Anableticst . _ » , . ° . 

ofihtM ing to Zoro.TSter too modern a date. As regards 
the Medic origin of Zoroastrianism, Geiger, who 
is in full accord with both Darmesteter and Jackson on this 
point, remarks that though the language of the Avesta belongs, 
in his opinion, to the north-cast of Persia (Bactria), the doctrines 
were, as all Parsi tradition indicates, introduced there by Medic 
ithravanSy or fire-priests, these athravans being uniformly repre¬ 
sented as wanderers and missionaries in the notth-east, whose 
home was in Ragha (Ray) and Media. Darmesteter,' in this 
connection, has called attention to the interesting fact that the 
word Mo^hu (from which we get “Magian”) 
others in one p.iss.ige in the Avesta (Yasna 
^5)) compound Aloghuthish, “a hater” 
or “ injurer of the Magi ” j for it was as Magi of 
Medic race, not as athravans of Zoroastrian faitli, that they 
were exposed to the hatred and jealousy of the Persians proper, 
whose power succeeded that of the Medes, and whose supre¬ 
macy was threatened from time to time in early Achsmenian 
days hy Medic insurrections, notably by that of 
Gaumata the .Magian (Alagush), the impersonator 
of Bardiya (Smerdes) the son of Cyrus, whom 
Darius slew, as he himself relates m his inscription at Behistun 
in the following words :— 

" Says Darius the King: Thereafter was a man, a Magian, Gaumata 
by name; from Pisiyauvada did he arise, from a niounlain there 
named Arakadris. In the month of Viyakhna, on the fourteenth day, 
then was it that lie rose. Thus did he deceive the people [saying], 

' I am Bardiya, sun of Cyrus (Kuru), brother of Cambyscs (k'ambu- 
iiyo).’ Thereupon all the people revolted against Cambyses, they 
went over to him, both Persia and Media, and likewise the other 


' Translation of the Avesta fvol. i, pp. li-lii) in the hacred Books oi the 
£ast lOxford. iflkol 
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provinces. He seized the Throne ; in the month of Garmapada, on 
the ninth day, then was it that he seized the Throne. Thereupon 
Cambyscs died, slain by his own hand. 

“ Says Darius the King; This Throne which Gaumata the Magian 
took away from Cambyses, this Throne was from of old in our Family, 
citation from ^ Gaumata the Magian took away from Cambyses 
the iMcripiioD both Persia and Medi.i and the other provinces, he 

oiDarha. appropriated them to himself, he was king. 

“Says Darius the King; There was no one, neither Persian, nor 
Mede, nor any one of our family, who could wrest the kingdom from 
this Gaumata the Magian : the people feared him, for many people 
did Bardiya slay who had known him formerly ; for this cause did 
he slay the people, ‘ lest they should recognise me [and know] that I 
am not Bardiya the son of Cyrus.’ None dared say aught concerning 
Gaumata the Magian unlil I came. Then 1 called on Ahuramazda 
for help: Ahuramazda brought me help; in the month of Bag.iy.idish, 
on the tenth day, then it was that I with a few men slew th.it Gau- 
mata the Magian, and those who were the foremost of his followers. 
In Media is a fortress named ^ik.athauvatish, in the district named 
Niifaya: there slew 1 him; I took from him the kingdom ; by the 
Grace of Ahuramazda 1 became King; Ahuramazda gave to me the 
kingdom. 

" Says Darius the King : The kingdom which had been alienated 
from our house, that 1 restored ; in its place did I establish it: as [it 
was] before, so 1 made it; the temples which fiaumiita the Magian 
overthrew I restored to the people, the ni.irkets, and the Hocks, and 
the dwellings according to clans winch G.ium.'ita the Magian had 
taken away from them. I est.iblishcd the people in their [former] 
places, Persia, Media, and the other piovinces. Thus ilid I restore 
that which had been taken away as it w.is before : by the Grace of 
Ahuramazda have I done this, 1 l.ibomed until I restored this our 
clan to its position as it was before, so, by the Grace of Ahuramazda, 
did I restore our clan as [it was] when Gaumata the Magian had 
not eaten it up. 

“Says Darius the King : This is what I did when I became king." 

Of the nine rebel kings whom, in nineteen battles, Darius 
defeated and took captive, Gaumata the Magian, who “ made 
Persia (Pits) revolt," was the first but not the only Mede. 
Fravartish (Phraortes), who “made Media revolt,” and was 
taken prisoner at Ray, mutilated, and finally crucified at 
Hamadin (Ecbatana, the old Medic capital), claimed to be “of 
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the race of Huvakhshatara ” (Cyaxares, the third Medic king 
of Herodotus), and so did Chitratakhma, who rebelled in Sagar- 
tia, and was crucified at Arbfl (Arbira). We find, 
^pretenderi' Medic geiicrals and soldiers fighting 

'“’’ISriiuf loyally for Darius, but nevertheless between the 
Mcde and the Persian at this time such antagonism 
must have existed as between Scotch and English in the 
days of the Edwards. Almost the same in race and language— 
«/i(»'yXwrrot tra/>d ^iKpuv — and probably the same in religion, 
the jealousy between Mede and Persian w.is at this time a 
powerful factor in history, and, .as Darmesteter says, the Magian 
priest of Media, though respected and feared in his priestly 
capacity, and even held indispensable for the proper celebration 
of religious rites, was none tlie less liable to the hatred and 
enmity of the southern Persian. 

As it is the aim of this book ‘to tr.ace the developments of 
post-Muliamm.adan literature apd thought in Persia, or in other 
words the literary history of the last thousand years, 

Ftriods earlier • , i i i* i* • 

ib.in the Medic With oiilv siich reference to earlier times as is 
III uc hiuoo’iir requisite for a proper understanding of tins subject, 
a more detailed discussion of the ancient times of 
which we have been speaking would be out of place. In this 
chapter we have gone back to the beginning of the Medic power 
(about B.c. 700), at which point the historical period may be 
said to commence ; but it is possible to distinguish, in the dim 
light of antiquity, still earlier periods, as h.is been done by 
Spiegel in his excellent ErUnische jUterthumskundt (3 vols., 
Leipzig, 1871-78). Putting aside the vexed question of an 
original Aryan race spreading outwards in all directions from a 
common centre, it at least seems pretty certain that the 
Indians and Persians were once united in a common Indo- 
irdnian race located somewhere in the Panjdb. The pretty 
theory as to the causes wliich led to the cleavage of this com¬ 
munity which was so ingeniously advanced by Max Miillcr ‘ 
• See Max Midler’s Selected Essays (London, 1881), vol. li, pp. 13J-134. 

4 
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is, I believe, generally abandoned, but it is so attractive that i 
seems a pity to pass it over. 

Briefly stated, this theory hinges upon the occurrence in thi 
Vedas of the Hindus and the Avesta of the Zoroastrians o 
certain theological terms, which, though identica 
***«irory** US regards etymology, are here diametricall) 
opposed. Dma in Sanskrit means “ bright,” anc 
he Dtvaiy or “ Bright ones,” are the Hindu gods. In th< 
Avesta, on the other hand, the dalvas (Modern Persian dlv] 
are devils, and the Zoroastrian, in his confession of faith, 
solemnly declares : “ I cease to be a worshipper of the daeva!; ” 
he renounces these daevas, devai, or Hindu gods, and becomes 
the servant of jihura Mazda. Now it is a phonetic law that 
Persian h corresponds to Sanskrit s Hind, whence we get 
our name for India, represents Sind, that being naturally the 
part of India best known to the Persians), so the Ahura of the 
Avesta is equivalent to asura in, 3 anskrit, which means an evil 
spirit or devil. And so, from these two little words. Max 
Muller conjures up a most convincing picture of Zoroaster, 
the reformer and prophet, rising up amongst the still united 
Indo-trinian community to protest against the degradation of 
a polytheistic nature-worship which had gradually replaced the 
purer conceptions of an earlier time ; emphasising his dis¬ 
approval by making the gods of the system he laboured to 
overthrow the devils of his own ; and finally, with his 
faithful following, breaking away in an ancient hijra from the 
stift'-necked “ worshippers of the daivat" to find a new home 
in'that more Western land to which we now give the common 
name of Persia. This theory, it may be remarked, depended in 
great measure on the Bactrian hypothesis of Zoroaster’s origin, 
which, based on Fargard I of the VendidM, so long held sway, 
especially in Germany. 

Concerning the composition of the Avesta we shall say 
something in another place ; for the present it is sufficient to 
state that the Vendiddd is that portion of it which contains 
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the religious laws and the mythology—a sort of Zoroastrian 
Pentateuch—and that it is divided into twenty-two Fargards, 
or chapters. Of these the first describes tlie creations of 
Ahura Mazda, and the counter-creations of Anra Mainyu, 
the Evil Spirit (Ahriman), and includes an enumeration of the 
following sixteen lands created by the former: (I) “ V/(r 
Atryana VaijS, by the good river Dih'tya ” (a mythical region, 
identified in Sa-.anian times with the region of the River Araxes, 
that is, with the modern Azarluyjan) ; (2) Sughda (Sogdiana, 
Sughd); (3) A/aara (Margiana, Merv); (4) AdfM (Bactria, 
Balkh); (5) NisSya {ifiiaala, the capita! of Parthia, the 
modern Nasa in Khurasan, two days’ journey from Sarakhs 
and five from Merv) ; (6) Huroyu (Herat) j (7) Vaekereta 
(identified with Kabul in the Pahlawi commentary) j (8) 
Urva (identified with Tils); [(j) Yehrkdna (Hyrcania, the 
modern Gurgan or Jurjan); (lo) Huruhwaiti (’Ap«\wroc), 
and (ll) Haetument, both irt the region of the Hclmand 
river ; (12) Ragha (Ray, 'Priyni, near the modern capital, 
Tihran); (13) Chuihra (iShargh or Jargh of Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih,' four parasangs from Bukhar.l) ; (14) '■'■the faur- 
eornered Varena (? Elburz region); (15) the llapta-Hefidu^ 
or Seven Rivers (the Panjab); (16) “the land by the floods 
of the Ranha, where people live without a head ” (i.e., a ruler). 

In this list Geiger and some other scholars^ suppose that we 
have an itinerary of the migrations of the Irdnians on their 
entry into Persia after the fission of the original Indo- 
Irinian community, which was located in the region of the 
Pamirs, whence the first stream of migration flowed mainly 
westwards to Sughd, Merv, Balkh, N.isa, and Herat ; another 
stream south and south-west to the Panjab, Kabul, and the 
Helmand region ; while some adventurous spirits continued the 
westward migration as far as Gurgdn and Ray. But it is doubtful 
if much stress can be laid on the order observed in this 


r Ed. dc Goeje (vol. vi of Btbl. Oeog. Arab.), pp. as, 203. 
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enumeration, that order being in any case almost indefensible 
(even excluding ail doubtful identifications) on geographical 
grounds. And it seems at least possible that it may represent 
the conquests of the Zoroastrian faith rather than of the 
irinian people, which hypothesis would be much strengthened 
if the identification of the Airyana Vaejd with Atropatene 
(Azarbayjan) could be established more surely : we should 
then have a fairly clear confirmation of that theory which we 
regarded as most probable : to wit, a religion having its source 
and home in the extreme north-west, but making its first con¬ 
quests in the extreme north-east. Did we need any proof 
that a prophet is often without honour in his own country, 
the history of Islam would supply it, and Balkh may well have 
been the Medina of the Zoroastrian faith. 

Another period, subsequent ylike to the Indo-Irdnian and the 
primitive Iranian epochs, has been distinguished and discussed 
with care and acutnen by Spiegel,* who places 

Prrtalof ... ^ 1 1 ■ j 

Asiyn.inin. Its beginning about B.c. looo, namely, the period 

UueiKC. r A ' • >1 • rt ^ \ ^11 

of Assyrian innucnce—an influence salient to all 
eyes in the sculptures and inscriptions of the Achiemenians, 
and discernible also, as Spiegel has shown, in many Persian 
myths, legends, and doctrines reflecting a Semitic rather than 
an Aryan tradition. It is a remarkable thing how great 
at all periods of history has been Semitic influence on 
Persia ; Arabian in the late Sasanian and Muhammadan time ; 
Aramaic in earlier Sasanian and later Parthian days ; Assyrian 
at p yet more ancient epoch. And indeed this fact can scarcely 
be insisted upon too strongly ; for the study of Persian has 
suffered from nothing so much as from the purely philological 
view which regards mere linguistic and racial affinities as 
infinitely more important and significant than the much deeper 
and more potent influences of literary and religious contact. 

* Br&nische AUerlhnmskutiiie, vol. i, pp. 446-485, “ Beginn der 
eraiiischen Selbstaiidigkeit. Die ultesten IScruhrungcn mil den 
Semiten." 
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Greek is tar more widely studied in England than Hebrew, but 
for the understanding of the motives and conduct of a Scottish 
Covenanter or English Puritan, not to mention Milton’s verse, 
a knowledge of the Bible is at least as necessary as a familiarity 
with the Classics ; and in Persia, where both literary and 
religious influences have generally been in large measure 
Semitic, the same holds good to a much greater extent. It, 
as an adjunct to my equipment for the study of Persian thought 
and literature, I were offered my choice between a thorough 
knowledge of the Semitic and the Aryan languages, I should, 
from this point of view alone, unhesitatingly choose the 
former. A good knowledge of the Aramaic languages is 
essential for the study of Pahlawi, and a fruitful investigation of 
the post-Muhammadan literature and thought of Persia is 
impossible without a wide acquaintance with Arabic books ; 
while in both these fields a knowledge of Sanskiit is practi¬ 
cally of very little use, and even in the interpretation of the 
Avesta it must be employed with some reserve and due regard 
to the Pahlawi tradition. 

In concluding this introductory chapter it may be well to 
recapitulate the periods in Persian history of which 

Recapitiil.itiun 

wc have snokeii. 

1. pile Indo-liaiiian period. 

11 . The early Ir-anian period. 

III. The period of Assyrian influence (b.c. iooo).' 

IV. The Medic period (b.c. 700). 

V. The Old Persian (Ach.eineni.in) period (b.c. 550). 

VI. Interregnum, from the Invasion of Alexander to the 
Sasanian Restoration (b.c. 330— A.d. 226). 

VII. The Sasanian period (a.d. 226-652). 

VIII. The Muhammadan period, extending from the fall ol 
the Sasdnian Dynasty to the present day. 

It is with the last of these periods that we are principally 


' Or even earlier. See p. Jo, sv/ra. 
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concerned, and, as will in due time appear, it comprises 
numerous important subdivisions. Before approaching it, how¬ 
ever, something more remains to be said of the older Persian 
literature and its discovery, and sundry other matters germane 
thereto, which will be discussed in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II 

THE DISCOVERY AMD IMTERPRE TA FIOM OF THE IMSCRIPTIONS 
AMD DOCUMESrS OF AMCIENT PERSIA, WITH OTHER 
PHILOLOGICAL MATTER. 

The language of Modern, that is^ to say of Post-Muham¬ 
madan, Persia, was naturally, for*practical reasons, an object of 
interest and stud^v in Europe long before any 
Sedcvdopmcul serious attempt was made to solve the enigmas 
itiidIe»io*Europe presented by the three ancient languages of which 
this cha*pter will briefly trace the discovery and 
decipherment : to wit, the Old Persian of the Ach.xmenian 
inscriptions, the Avestic idiom, and the Pahlawt of Sasanian 
times. The study of Modern Persian, again, was preceded 
by that of Arabic; which, as the vehicle whereby the 
Philosophy of the Greeks, especially of Aristr)tle, first 
became clearly known to Western Europe, commanded 
in a far higher degree the attention and interest of men 
of learning. The first translations from the Arabic into 

European languages were made about the bc- 
T^elfth century. • r if " }/> i l 

ginning of the twelfth century of our era by 

Jews and Moors converted to Christianity,* who were 

• A great deal of interesting information concerning the early Oriental¬ 
ists is contained in the Gitllia Orientalts of I'aul Colonies (Opera, Hamburg, 
*709* PP- i-272}, and also in the excellent Esqmsse Uisionque prefixed by 
Gustave Dugat to his useful Histotre ties Ornutah^ks tic VEuu>pe du XU 
au XiX 4 sihle (Paris, 1868), to which 1 am largely nidchtcd in tins portion 

39 
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soon followed by native Europeans, such as Gerard ol 
Cremona (b. a.d. 1114); Albertus Magnus (b. a.d. 1193), 
who, dressed as an Arab, expounded at Paris the teachings of 
Aristotle from the works of al-Firibi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and 
al-Ghazzalj; and Michael Scot, who appears to have studied 
Arabic at Toledo in a.d. 1217. Roger Bacon 
Raymond Lull (thirteenth century) also 
called attention to the importance, for philosophic 
and scientific purposes, of a study of Oriental languages. In 
A.D. 1311-1312 it was ordained bv Pope Clement 
Professorships of Hebrew, Chaldean, 
and Arabic should be established at Rome, Paris, 
Bologna, Oxford and Salamanca, whose teaching, however, was 
soon afterwards (a.d. 1325) pl.accd by the Church under a 
rigorous supervision, lest (t should tend to endanger Christian 
orthodoxy. At each of thesS five scats of learning there were 
to be two professors, paid by the. State or the Church, who were 
to make faithful Latin translations of the principal works written 
in these languages, and to train their pupils to speak them 
sufficiently well for missionary purposes! 

It does not appear, however, that these laudable proposals 
met at first with any great measure of success, or that much 
was actually done to further the study of Arabic 
^tninry!" establishment of the College de France 

in A.D. 1530 by Francis the Fifth. Armegand of 
Montpellier' had already, in a.d. 1274, translated portions of 
the works of Avicenna and Averroes into Latin, but that 
remarkable scholar and traveller, Guillaume Postel» may, 

o( my subject. See also M. Jourdaiii’s Rcclictches critiques sur Vage el 
Vorigine ties traductions laltnes d'Anslotc el sur ks commentaries grecs ou 
arabes employes far les docteurs scholastiques. 

• This is the first biography given in the Gallia Orientahs. “ Gallorum 
primus," says .he author, " quod sciam, qui Linguas Orientales ab anno 
millesimo ducentesimo excoluerit, fuit Armegandus Blasii, Doctor Medicus, 
regnante Philippo, Ludovici cognomine Sancti filio." 

• He died in 1581 at the age of 95 or 96. See Gallia Orientahs. 
pp. 59.46. 
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according to M. Dugat, be called “ the first French Orien¬ 
talist ”; and he, apparently, was the first who caused Arabic 
types to be cut. In a.d. 1587 Henry the Third founded an 
Arabic chair at the College de France, and a few years subse¬ 
quently Savary de Breves, who is said to have had a fine taste in 
Oriental literature, and who later brought to Paris excellent 
founts of type which he had caused to be engraved in the East, 
was appointed French Ambassador at Constantinople. On his 
death these founts of type (Arabic, Syriac, Persian, Armenian, 
and jEthiopic), together with his Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
Syriac MSS., were bought by Louis the Thirteenth (assisted 
financiallv by the clergy), and passed into the possession of the 
Imprimerie Royale. 

The full development of Oriental studies in Europe, how¬ 
ever, may be said to d.ate from the. seventeenth century, since 
which epoch progless has been steady and con- 

scvcnieenih tinuous. Tliis century saw, for example, in 

century • • ^ , 

England the establishment, by Sir Thomas Adams 
and Archbishop Laud respectively, of Arabic chairs at both 
Cambiidge (a.d. 1632) and Oxford (a.d. 1636), of which the 
latter was filled by the illustrious Pococke and the former 
by the equally illustrious Abraham Wheelock, who, with the 
teaching of Arabic and Anglo-Saxon, combined the function 01 
University Librarian. Amongst his pupils was 
niomssHydc. distinguished schol.ir, rhonias Hyde, after¬ 

wards Professor of both the Hebrew and the Arabic lan¬ 
guages at Oxford, whose work on the History of the Religion 
of the Ancient Persians, Parthians, and Aledes, published 
in 1700, little more than a year before his death,' may be 
taken as representing the high-water-mark of knowledge on 
this subject at the close of the seventeenth century, and, indeed, 

■ He died on February 18, 1702, havini; re.siKued the labrariaiiship ol 
the Bodleian in April, 1701. The second edilion of his Vekrmn Persarum 
. . . BdigianU Htstona, published in 1760, is that to which reference 1. 
here made. 
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until the publication of Anquetil du Perron’s epoch-making 
memoirs {>763-1771), of which we shall shortly have to speak. 
A brief statement, therefore, of Hyde’s views may appropriately 
form the starting-point of this survey; for his industry, his 
scholarship, and his linguistic attainments, added to the facilities 
which he enjoyed as Librarian of the Bodleian, rendered his 
work as complete and comprehensive an account of the ancient 
Persian religion as was possible with the materials then available. 
Hyde not only used the works of his predecessors, such as 
Barnaby de Brisson's De Regio Pirsarum ‘Prindpatu Liiri Tres 
(Paris, 1606)—a book based entirely on the statements of 
Greek and Latin authors,—Henry Lord’s Religion of the 
Ranees'^ (1630), Sanson’s De hodierno statu Persia (1683), 
and the narratives of the travellers Pedro Texeira (1604), Pere 
Gabriel de Chinon (1608-1650), Tavernier (1629-1675), 
Olearius (1637-1638), TheVenot (1664-1667), Chardin 
(1665-1677), Petits de la Croix (1674-1676), and Samuel 
Flower (1667), but also a number of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
Hebrew, and Syriac manuscripts, which he manipulated with a 
skill deserving of the highest praise; and the knowledge thus 
acquired was supplemented in some cases by information 
verbally obtained by his friends in India from the Parsees. 
His work, in short, is a monument of erudition, most remark¬ 
able when we consider the time at which it was written and 
the few facilities then existing for research of this kind ; and in 
some cases his acumen anticipated discoveries not confirmed till 
a much later date. Thus he recognised the name of Media in 

* The full title of this tract (for it comprises but 53 pages) is The 
Religion of the Persees, as it svas Conipileil from a Booke of Iheirs, eon- 
tavmng the Forme of their IVoishiffCt written in the Persian Character^ 
and by Bum called their Zniidavastaw, wherein is shewed the Superstitious 
Ceremonies used amongst them, more espeeiatly theii Idolatrous Worshippe of 
Fire. The author's information was derived from a Parsi of Surat “ whose 
long employment, in the Ounpanics service, had brought him to a 
mediocrily in the English tongue " The book contains but nie.igre inform¬ 
ation ixtnt'crning the Zoro.astrian tenets, and indicates not even an indirect 
knowledge of the contents of the Avesta. 
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the Arabic Mih prefixed to certain place-names (p. 424), was 
aware of the existence amongst the Zoroastrians of Persia of a 
peculiar “gabn” dialect (pp. 364, 429), knew the Hurufl sect 
as a revived form of Manichaeanisin (p. 283), made free use of 
the rare Arabic translation of the Shih-nima of al-Bundari, and 
was acquainted with the so-called Zend character,* and with 
such later Parsi writings as the Zardtushl-numa, the Sad-dar 
(ol which he gives a complete Latin translation), and the 
Persian translation of the Book of Arda Virif 

On the other hand he had no knowledge whatever of the 
Avestic or Pahlawi languages, entirely misunderstood the 
meaning of the term Zind Avista or Avista va 
kmI»wse°o( Zfnrf, and endeavoured to prove that the Old 
*th?«"an°'eni' Persian inscriptions were not writing at all, but 
mere architectural ornajncntation. Anquetil du 
Perron at the end \)f his Discours PrlUminairi 
(pp. cccclxxxix-ccccxcviii) is^ at some pains to prove the 
first of these statements, and points out that throughout Hyde’s 
work the Zend character merely serves to cloak Persian 
sentences cited from late Parsi writings. But in fact proof is 
unnecessary, for Hyde had in his own possession a MS. of part 
of the Avesta, and was also acquainted with the MS. of tne 
Yasna presented to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, by an 
English merchant named Moody about the middle of the 
seventeenth century;* and is quite certain that he would 

' It would appear from a remark o/ Sir W. Jones in the Letlre ii 
Momteur A . . . tin P . . . hereafter cited (p. (yj2), that Dr. Hyde caused 
the “Zend " characters employed in his book to be cast for his own use. 
The fount is an excellent one—much more aitistic than that used in the 
latest edition of the Avesia (Geldner’s). 

* See Hyde, o/-. latid., p. 344 ad calc. The Emmanuel MS. now bears 
the class-mark 3. 2. 6., and contains the following inscription in English: 
"This Hooke is called Ejessney, wiitten in the language jenwista, and 
containes ye Religion of ye Antient Parsyes.” A note in Gci man on a loose 
sheet of paper describes it as a copy of the Vasna, not quite complete, 
ending ch. I 2 (Westergaard), and Jacking the last quarter ; not dated ; 
probably middle of the seventeenth century. Though not old, it is accu- 
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have made use of documents so important for his purpose had 
he been able to read them. Now since he was conversant 
with the character in which they were written, and even, as we 
have seen, employed it in his work, it is evident that he could 
make nothing whatever of the language. As regards the title 
of the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, he regarded it as 
“exotic and hybrid,” supposing that it consisted of the Arabic 
word Zend (an implement for kindling fire), and the Hebrew- 
Chaldtean eshta, “ fire ” [op. hud., pp. 335 et seqq.). Lastly, he 
regarded the Old Persian inscriptions as trifles, hardly worthy 
of attention but for the curiosity already aroused by them 
(p. 546), and declared in the most positive fashion that they 
were not Old Persian (p. 547), and, indeed, not inscriptions at 
all, but mere fanciful designs of the original architect (pp. 
556-557). In the adjacent Pahlawi inscriptions of Naqsh-i- 
Rajab he equally refuses to recognise any form of Persian sciipt. 
“As regards Nos. i and 4” (the Sisanian Pahlawi), he says, 
“I assert that these characters cannot be ancient Persian, which 
are perceived, in their ancient hooks, which I myself possess, to 
differ from them toto ccelo" (p. 548.) 

Such, then, was the state of knowledge in 1754. No 
further advance had been made towards the understanding 
^ ^ ^ of the Avesta, though several new MSS. had 

Perron (I7M- bceii brought to England : to wit, a MS. of the 
Fendidtid obtained from the Parsis of India by 
George Boutchier (or Bowcher) in 1718, conveyed to 
England by Richard Cobbe in 1723, and presented to the 
Bodleian, where it is now preserved (Bodl. or. 321); and 
two MSS. of the Tasna bought at Surat by Frazer, who also 
endeavoured, but vainly, to induce the Zoroastrian priests to 
teach him the Avestic and Pahlawi languages. But in the 

ratcly written from a good MS. It agrees with the best MSS., but not 
entirely with any ; most closely with K. it. The orthography is very 
consistent, and it is important lor critical purposes, being an independent 
codex. 
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year above mentioned a facsimile of four leaves of the Bodleian 
MS. of the Eendidad fell into the hands of a young Frenchman, 
Anquetil du Perron, then not much more than twenty years of 
age; and he, with an impulsiveness and devotion to science 
truly Gallic, at once resolved to win for his country the glory 
of wresting from the suspicious priesthood who guarded them 
the keys to these hidden secrets of an old-woild faith, and of 
laving before the Ic.irned world a comiilete account of the 
Zoroastrian doctrines, based, not on the statements of non- 
Zoroastrian or even modern Parsi writers, but on the actual 
testimony of the ancient Scriptures themselves. So eager was 
his haste that, though assured of help and pecuniary assistance 
in his projected journey to India, his impatience to begin his 
work impelled him to enlist asa common soldier of the French 
East India Comp.my ; so iirm was his purpose and so steadfast 
his resolve that, in face of every kind of ditlicultv and dis¬ 
couragement, suH'ering, sickness, opposition, perils by sea and 
penis of war, he persevered for seven yc.irs and a hall, until, 
on March 15, 1762, having at length regained Paris after his 
long and adventurous exile, he deiiosited his precious manu¬ 
scripts, the fruits of his incredible labouia, in the Bibliothcquc 
du Roi. Yet still nine years’ laborious, but now tranquil, 
work lay before him ere, in 1771, he was able to olFer to the 
world the assured and final outcome of his endeavour—a great 
work in three volumes bearing the following cumbrous title : 
Zend-dvtsta, ouvrage di Zoroastrt, cotUrnant Us idies thhlogiques^ 
physiijuts, et msralis de ce Ugislalntr, Us chhnonies du culu 
relig'itux qu'il a kahli, et plusieurs traits important relatifs d 
t'ancienne histoire des Penes, tradutt en Franpais sur i'originai 
Zend avec des Remarques: et accompagni de plusieurs traitis 
propret a klairclr Us matieres qui en tent I'ehjet. This work 
was in the fullest sense of the word epoch-m.iking, or, as the 
Germans say, “ bahn-brechend." Anquetil completely accom¬ 
plished the great task he had set himself. Much remained to 
be done in detail by his successors, many inaccuracies are 
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naturally to be found in his work ; • yet we may fairly say 
that to him in chief belongs the merit of those discoveries as 
to the religion and language of the ancient Zoroastrians from 
which so many important results, literary, philological, ethno¬ 
logical, and philosophical, have since been drawn. 

Of the details of Anquetil’s journey this is hardly the place 
to speak. They are narrated with great minuteness in the 
first volume of his work (pp. i-cccclxxviii), and 
*”Sure^'* include, in truth, a mass of purely personal details 
which might, perhaps, as well have been omitted, 
and which certainly rendered the book an easier target for the 
derision to which it was destined shortly to be exposed. 
Briefly, Anquetil quitted Paris with his “ petit equipage ” 
(containing, except for a few books, only two shirts, two 
handkerchiefs and a pair of socks), without the knowledge of 
any one except his brother, who was bound to secrecy, on 
November 7, 1754, and inarc.hed with his company—men 
little to his taste, whom he speaks of as “ces brutaux”—to 
L’Orient, which he reached on the t6th. Here he was 
informed that the King had been graciously pleased to grant 
him an allowance of five hundred livres, and he was further 
accorded a first-class passage to India. Sailing from L’Orient 
on February 7, 1755, he reached Pondichery on August 9th ot 
the same year, and there was hospitably received by M. 
Goupil, the Commandant of tbc troops. He at once set 
himself to learn Persian, which afterwards served as the means 
of communication between himself and the Zoroastrian priests. 
More than three years elapsed, however, ere he reached Surat 
(May I, 1758), shortly before it passed into the hands of the 
English (March, 1759). This long delay in the prosecution 
of his plan was caused, apparently, partly by his insatiable 
curiosity as to the antiquities, religions, customs, and languages 
of India (for his original scheme extended far beyond what 

• For an example, see H.iug'a Etutys on the Pdrsis, edited by West 
(third edition, London, 1884), p. 24. 
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immediately concerned the Zoroastrian religion), partly by the 
political complications of that time. After numerous adven¬ 
tures, however, he ultimately arrived at Surat on the date 
indicated above. He at once put himself in relation with two 
Pirsf Jaslun, or priests, named Darab and Ka’iis, from whom, 
three months later, he received, after many vexatious deLiys 
and attempts at extortion and evasion, a professedly complete 
copy of the VendidAd. Fully aware of the necessity foi 
caution, he succeeded in borrowing from another Jastiir, 
Manuchihrji (who, owing to religious difl'erences, was not on 
terms of intercourse with Darab and ICa’iis) another good and 
ancient manuscript of the same work ; and, on collating this 
with the other, he was not long in discovering that his two 
dasturi had deliberately supplied him with a defective copv. 
They, on being convicted of tins fraud, became at once more 
communicative, and less disposed to attempt any further 
imposition, and furnished hint with other works, such as the 
Persian Stsry of Sanjan (of which AiU|uctil gives an abstract at 
pp. cccxviii-cccxxiv of his work), an account of the descent 
of all copies of the Vendid.ld and its Pahlawi commentary 
preserved in India from a Persian original brought thither 
from Sistan by a dastlir named Ardashir about the fourteenth 
century of our era, and a further account of the lelations 
maintained from time to time by the Zoroastrians of Persia 
with those of India. 

On March 24, 1759, Anquetil completed his translation of 
the Pahlawl-Persian vocabulary, and six days later began the 
translation of the Vendidad, which, together with 
anqoeiiis work, collation of the two MS.S., he finished on 
June i6th of the same year. A severe illness, followed 
by a savage attack by a compatriot, interrupted his work 
for five months, and it was not till November 20th that he 
was able to continue his labours with the help of the dastltr 
Darab. During this time he received much help and friendly 
protection from the English, notably from Mr. Spencer, ot 
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whom he speaks in the highest terms (p. cccxlvi), and Mr 
Erskine. Having completed the translation of the Yama^ 
Fisperid, and Vendid&d, the Pahlawf Bundahish, the SS-ruza, 
Rivdyats, icc., and visited the sacred fire in its temple, and the 
daihmai, or “ towers of silence,” Anquetil, again attacked by 
illness, and fearful of risking the loss of the precious harvest of 
his labours, resolved to renounce his further projects of travel, 
which included a journey to China. Again assisted by the 
English, to whom, notwithstanding the state of war which 
existed between his country and theirs, he did not fear to 
appeal, knowing them, as he says, “gdndreux quand on les 
prend par un certain cotd” (p. ccccxxxi), he sailed from Surat 
to Bombay, where, after, a sojourn of more than a month, he 
shipped himself and his precious manuscripts (i8o in number, 
enumerated in detail at pp. dxxix-dxli of the first volume or 
his work) on board the Bristol on April 28, 1761, and arrived 
at Portsmouth on November ijth of the same year. There 
he was compelled, greatly to his displeasure, to leave his 
manuscripts in the custom-house, while he himself was sent 
with other French prisoners to Wickham. As, however, he 
was not a prisoner of war (being, indeed, under English 
protection), permission was soon accorded him to return to 
France; but, eagerly as he desired to see his native country 
after so long an absence, and, above all, to secure the safety of 
those precious and hardly-won documents whicli still chiefly 
occupied his thouglits, he would not quit this country without 
a brief visit to Oxford, and a hasty inspection of the Avestic 
manuscripts there preserved. “Je ddclarai net,” he says 
(p. ccccliv), “que je ne quitterais pas I’Angleterre sans avoir 
vu Oxford, puis qu’on m’y avait retenu prisonnier centre le 
droit des gens. Le ddsir de comparer mes manuscrits avec 
ceqx de cette cdlebre Universite n’avait pas peu ajoutc aux 
raisons qui m’avaient comme forci de prendre, pour revenir en 
Europe, la voie Anglaise.” Well furnished with letters or 
introduction, he arrived at Oxford on January 17, 1762, 
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whence, after a stay of two days, he returned, by way of 
Wickham, Portsmouth, and London, to Gravesend, where he 
embarked for Ostend on February 14th. He finally reached 
Paris on March 14, 1762, and on the following day at length 
deposited his manuscripts at the Bibliotheque du Roi. 

The appearance of Anquetil’s work in 1771 was far from 
at once convincing the whole learned world of the great 
services which he had rendered to science. In 
Anqueiiidu place of the wisdom expected from a sage like 

PerroQ's work. _ • i • . . ° 

Zoroaster, who, even in classical times, enjoyed 
so great a reputation for profound philosophic thought, the 
curious and the learned were confronted with what appeared 
to them to be a farrago of pueiile fables, tedious formula, 
wearisome repetitions, and grotesque prescriptions. The 
general disappointment (which, indeed, Anquctil 
himself foreseen and foretold, pp. i-ii), 
found its most ferqcious expression in the famous 
letter of Sir William Jones, at that time a young graduate of 
Oxford.* This letter, written in French on the model of 
Voltaire, will be found at the end of the fourth volume 
(pp. 583-613) of his works (London, 1799). It was (lenncd 
in 1771, the yc,ar in which Anquetil’s work appeared, and is 
equally remarkable for the vigour and giace of its style, and 
the deplorable violence and injustice of its contents. The 
writer’s fastidious taste was olfended by Anquetil’s prolixity 
and lack of style; while his anger was kindled by the some¬ 
what egotistic strain which, it must be admitted, runs through 
the narrative portion of his work, and by certain of his reflec¬ 
tions on the English in general and the learned doctors of 
Oxford in particular ; and he suffered himself to be so blinded 
by these sentiments that he not only overwhelmed Aiiquetil 
with satire and invective which are not always in the best 

* He was at this time about twenty-five years of age, a Fellow of 
Dniversity College, and a B.A. of three ye.ars' standing. He died in 1794, 
at the age of forty-eight 


s 
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taste, but absolutely refused to recognise the immense import¬ 
ance, ano even the reality, of discoveries' which might have 
condoned far more serious shortcomings. As Darmesteter 
happily puts it, “ the Zend-Avesta suffered for the fault of its 
introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetil.” 

As a matter of fact Anquetil’s remarks about the English 
are (when we remember the circumstances under which he 
wrote, in time of war, when he had seen his 
nation worsted by ours, and had himself been 
held captive, not being a prisoner of war, within 
our borders) extremely fair and moderate, nay, most gratifying, 
on the whole, to our amour propre, as may be seen in his glow¬ 
ing eulogy of Mr. Spencer (p. cccxlvi), his remarks on the 
generosity of the English towards the unfortunate of even a 
hostile nation (p. ccccxxxi), his recognition of their hospi¬ 
tality and delicacy of feeling (pp. ccccxxxvii-xxxix), and the 
like i while his railleries at om^ or two of the Oxford doctors— 
at the “mdchant bonnet gras a trois comes” of Dr. Swinton, 
the ill-judged pleasantry of Dr. Hunt, the haughty and magis¬ 
terial bearing of Dr. Barton—are in reality very harmless, and 
quite devoid of malice. In short, there is nothing in Anque¬ 
til’s book to justify Sir Willi.am Jones’s bitter irony and 
ferocious invective, much less his attempt to deny the great 
services rendered to science by the object of his attack, and 
to extinguish the new-born light destined to illuminate in so 
unexpected a manner so many problems of history, philology, 
and comparative theology. Here are a few specimens sufficient 
to illustrate the general tone of his letter :— 

" Ne soyez point surpris, Monsieur, dc rccevoir cede lettre d’un 
inconnu, qui aime les vrais talens, et qui salt apprraer 

A “Souffrez qu’on vous felicite de vos heureuses 

decouvertes. vous avez souvent prodigue votre pro* 
cicuse vie; vous avez frunchi des niers orageuses, des montagnes 
remplies de tigres; vous avez fletri votre tcint, que vous nous 
dites, avec autant d’elegancc que de modeslie, avoir ete compose 
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de lis et de roses ; vous avez essuye des maiix encore plus cruels; et 
tout cela uniquement pour le bien de la littcrature^ et de ceux qui 
ont le rare bonheur de vous ressembler. 

“Vous avez appris deux langues anciennes, que I'Europeenticre 
ignorait; vous avez rapporte en France le fruit de vos travaux, les 
livres du celebre Zoroastre; vous avez cliarme le public par voire 
agreable traduction de cet ouvrage ; et vous avez atteint le comblc 
de votre ambition, on plutot I’objet de vos ardens desirs ; vous ctes 
Membre de I'Academie des Inscriptions. 

“ Nous rcspectonSj, comme nous le devons, cette illustre cl savante 
Academic; mais vous inentez, cc nous seinble, un litre plus dis¬ 
tingue. . . . Plus grand voyageur qiic Cadmus, vous avez rapporte, 
conimc lui, de nouveaux caractcrcs, et de nouveaux dieu.\. ... A 
paricr franchement, ou doit vou> lane pour Ic nioins rArciinn.igc, 
on grand pretre des Guebres, d’autant plus quo, d.ins ce nouveau 
poste, vous auriez I’occasion de mettie un peu plus de feu dans 
vos ccrits. 

“Voyageur, Savant, Antiquaue, lleios, Lthellufe, quels litres nc 
mentez-vous pas ? . . . ♦ 

“ Permettez niaintenant, Monsieur, qu’on vous cli^e serieuseinenl 
ce que des gens de letlres pensent de voire entreprise, de vos 
voyages, de vos trois gros volumes, et dc votre savoir que vous 
vantez avec si peu de reseive. ... On doit aimer le vrai wvoir: 
mais toutes choses ne valent pas la peine d'etre sues. 

“Socrate disait, cn voyaiit letal.ige dun bijoulicr, ‘Dc combicn 
de choses jc n’ai pas besoin I ’ On peut dc memo s’ecrier, en coii- 
templant les ouvrages de nos erudils, Combicn dc connaissanccs il 
m'importe peu d’acquenr 1 

“Si vous aviez fait cette dernicre reflexion, vous n'auriez pas 
affronte la mort pour nous procurer des lumiucs muliles. . . . 

“Si ces raisonnemens, Monsieur, ne portent pas .ibsolumcnt a 
faux, il en resulte que votre objet et.ut m bcuu ni important; que 
I’Europe eclairee n'avait mil besoin de votre Zende Vasta; que vous 
I'avcz traduit a pure perte; ct que vous avez prodigue inulilcment 
pendant dix-huit ans un temps qui devait vous etre precieux. . . . 
Quelle petite gloire que de savoir cc que personne ne sail, et n'a que 
faire de savoir 1 ... On veut mcnic croire que vous avez dans la 
tete plus de mots Zendes, c’est-a*dirc, plus de mots durs, trainans, 
barbares, que tous les savans de TEuropc. Nc savez-vous pas que 
Ics langues n’ont ancune valeur intrinseque ? . . . D’ailleurs, etes* 
vous bien sur que vous possedez les anciennes langues de la 
Perse ? . . . On ne saura jamais, nc vous cn deplaisc, les anciens 
dialectes de la Perse, taiidis qu’ils n'cxistent que dans les pr^ 
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tendus livrcs de Zoroastre, qui d'ailleurs sont remplis de repetitions 
inutiles. 

" ‘ Mais/ dircz vous, ‘ me soup^onne-t-on d'avoir voulu tromper le 
public ? ’ Non, Monsieur, on ne dil pas cela. Vous vous etes trompe 
vous-meme. . . . 

Jusqii’ici, Monsieur, nous n'avons d’autrc plainte envers vous, 
que cclle dc nous avoir endormis ; ce qui n’est pas certainement un 
crime en soi-meme : quant a ceux ciul craignent ces vapeurs sopori- 
fiques, il est facile ou de ne pas litc un Uvre qui Ics donne, ou de 
roublier ; Ic remede est aub.si natui cl que la precaution est bonne. 

“On ne dira ricn de votre style dur, has, inelegant, souvent 
ampoule, rarement confornie au sujet, et jamais agrcable. . . . 
Nous aurons plus a dire sur la fin dc votre discours. . . . Quelle 
punition votre Zoroastre ordonnc-t-il pour les ingrats? Combien 
({'urine (ie baeuf sont ils obliges d'avuler ? On vous conscille, 
Monsieur, de prendre une dose dc cette sainte et puriBante 
liqueur. . . . 

“ Nous avons, Monsieur, nionpcur dc connaitre le Docteur Hunt, 
ct nous faisons gloirc de le respecter. II est incapable dc tromper 
qui que cc suit. // ne nous a ja^tutis ihl, il n’a pu vous dire, qu’il 
entendait les langucs ancicimcs de la Perse. Il est persuade, aussi 
bien que nous, que pci.sonne nc les sait, et ne les saura jamais, a 
inoins qu’on ne recouvre toutes les histoircs, les poeiiies, et les 
ouvragesde religion, que le Califc Omar ct ses generaux chcrchcrent 
a detruire avee taut d’acliarncnicnt; cc qui rend inutile la peine de 
coutir le monde aux depens dc I'eclat d’un xnsa^c ftcun. 11 ne 
regrette pas a la verite son ignorance de ces langues; i! cn est assez 
dedommage par sa rare connai^‘'.'ince du Persan moderne, la langue 
des Sadi, des Cashcli, de^ Nezamis, dans les livrcs dcsquels on ne 
trouve ni le Parsom, ni le Lingam, ni des observances ridicules, ni 
des idees fantastiques, mais beaucoup de rcflexioni> piquantes conlre 
I’ingratitudc et la fau^setc. . . . 

“Vous trioinpliez, Monsieur, de ce que le Docteur Hyde ne 
savait pas les langues aucicnncs de ia Pei sc ; ct vous ne diles rien 
de nouveau. . . . Vous reprenez le Docteur Hyde de ce qu'il 
ignorait que les cinq ^ahs signifiassent les cinq parties du jour; 
de ce qu’il dit iou au lien de ton ; ct de ce qu'il ne savait pas qu' 
Aherman, le nom de votre diable Persan, etait un abreviation du mot 
nittlodieux Enghri meniosch; car vous savez qu’en changeant Enghri 
en Aher et mentoscH en man on fait Aherman. De ia mcme manicre 
on peut faire le mot dtahle en changeant Enghri cn di, et menotsch 
en able.” 
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Sir William Jones then proceeds to make merry at the 
expense of Anejuetirs translation—no difficult feat even with 
a better rendering of a work containing so much that is to us 
grotesque and puerile, as must, in some degree, be the case 
with what is produced by any people in its infancy—and thus 
sums up his reasonings 

" Ou Zoroastre n’avalt pas le sens commun, on il nWrivit pas le 
livreque vousluiattnbuez ; s'il n’avait pasle sens commun, il fallaitic 
laisser dans la foulc, et dans I’obscurite ; s'll n’ecrivit pas ce livre, il 
etait impudent de le publier sons son nom. Ainsi, ou vous aver 
insiilte le gout dii public cn Un presentant des sottlses, ou vous 
l avcz trompe en lui debitant des fausscles: el dc chaque cotc vous 
mentez son mepris." 

Sir William Jones’s letter, though it served to mar Anquctil 
du Perron’s legitimate triumph, aiid ("which was more serious) 
to blind a certain number ot scholars and men of 
letters to the real* importance of his discoveries, 
has now only a liistoric interest. 7 'ime, which 
has so fully vindicated the latter that no competent judge now 
fails to recognise the merit of his work, also took its revenge 
on the former; and he who strained at the gnat of the Zend 
Avtsta was destined to swallow the camel of the one of 

the most impudent forgeries ever perpetrated. With the original 
of this egregious work he was, indeed, unacquainted, for the only 
known manuscript of it, though brought from Persia to India 
by Mulla Ka’iSs about the year 1773, was only published by the 
son of the purchaser, MulU Firuz, in 1818 j* his knowledge ot 

’ Us full tUIe is : The Dcsiitu ot Sacred WriUit^s oj the Ancient Persian 
Prophets; in the Tongue; together tenth the Ancient Persian 

Version and Commentary of the Fifth Sasan; carefully published by Multa 
Firuz bin k’aus, who has subjoined a copious Ghssary of the Obsolete and 
Technical Persian Terms: to which is Oitded an English Translation of the 
^csatif and Commentary. In two volumes. (Bombay, 1818.) Particulars 
ioncerning the unique manuscript will be found at p. vii of the Preface to 
he second volume. The Desdtir was examined, and the futility of its pre* 
ensions exposed, by de Sacy in the Journal des Savants (pp. 16-31 and 
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its contents was derived from a curious but quite modern 
Persian book (to which, however, it was his incontestable 
merit first to direct attention in Europe) entitled the Dahhtdn^ 
i-Madhdkih or “ School of Sects,” a treatise composed in India 
about the middle of the seventeenth century of our era.* Of 
this work Sir William Jones spoke in 1789* in the following 
terms of exaggerated eulogy :— 

fortunate discovery, for which I was first indebted to Mir 
Sir w jonM'i Muhammed Husain, one of the most intelligent Musel- 
..rcduiity equals mans in India, has at once dissipated the cloud, and 
" *and*i8M*"' cast a gleam of light on the primeval history of Iran 

mUpiaced. human race, of which I had long despaired, 

and which could hardly have dawned from any other quarter. 

"This rare and interesting tract on twelve diferent religions, 
entitled the Dabistdn, and composed by a Mohammedan traveller, 
a native of Cashmfr, named Mohsan, but distinguished 
exaggeraud Wca assumed surname of Fani, or Perishable, begins 

oMhe value of with a wonderfully ciirious chapter on the religion of 
Hushang, which was long anterior to that of Zeratusht, 
but had continued to be secretly professed by many 
learned Persians even to the author's time ; and several of the most 
eminent of them, dissenting in many points from the Gabrs, and 
persecuted by the ruling powers of their country, had retired to 
India; where they compiled a number of books, now extremely 
scarce, which Mohsan had perused, and with the writers of which, or 

67-791 for January-Febmary, 1821. See also Nos. 6,12,13,18, and 20 of 
the Heidelberger Jahrbuchcr det Litterafur for 1823 (vol. i), by H. E. G. 
Paulus ; and Erskine in vol. ii. of the Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society. The most probable theory of its origin is that suggested by 
Stanislas Guyard on pp. 61-62 of the separate reprint of his admirable 
article Vn Grand Mditre des Assassins au temps de Saladin, published In 
the Journal Asiatique for 1877, viz., that it was (he work, and contains 
the doctrines, of the Isma'ilis. 

I See pp. 141-142 of Rieu’s Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. There are several Oriental editions of the text, and an 
English translation by Shea and Troyer, printed at Paris in 1843 for the 
Oriental Translation Fund. 

* In his Sixth Anniversary Discourse on the Persians, delivered at a 
meeting of the Asiatic Society, in Calcutta, on February 19, 1789 {Works. 
vol. i, pp. 73 - 94 )* 
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with many of them, he had contracted an intimate friendship : from 
them he learned that a powerful monarchy had been established for 
ages in Iran before the accession of Cayumers, that it was called 
the Mahabadian, for a reason which will soon be mentioned, and 
that many princes, of whom seven or eight only are named 
in the Dabisldn, and among them Mahbul or Maha Ikli, had raised 
their empire to the zenith of human glory. If we can rely on this 
evidence, which to me appears unexceptionable, the Iranian 
monarchy must have been the oldest in the world ; but it will 
remain dubious to which of the stocks, Hindu, Arabian, or Tartar, 
the first Kings of Inin belonged, or whether they sprang from a 
fourth race, distinct from any of the others ; and these are questions 
which we shall be able, I imagine, to answer precisely when wc have 
carefully inquired into the lan^ua^es and Utters, religion and philosophy, 
and incidentally into the arts and sciences, of the ancient Persians. 

"In the new and important remarks, winch I am going to offer, 
on the ancient lanfiuaitcs and characters of Iran, I am sensible, that 
you must give me credit for many assertions, which on 
^notionSout occasion it IS imj^ossible to prove ; for I should ill 
th« history of dcscrvc your indulgent attention, if I were to abuse it 
Ancient Peraia. repeating a dry list of detached words, and present- 
ing you witli a vocabulary instead of a dissertation ; but, since I liave 
no system to maintain, and have not sulfered imagination to delude 
my judgment, since Ihaveliahituatcd myself to form opinions of men 
and tilings from evidence, wliicli is tlic only solid basis of civil, as 
experiment is of nalunil, knowledge; and since I have maturely 
considered the questions which I mean to discuss; you will not, I am 
persuaded, suspect my Icstmuiny, or tiunk I go too f,ir, when I 
assure you, that I will assert nothing positively, which 1 am not able 
satisfactorily to demonstrate.” 

It will be seen from the above citation that Sir William 
Jones was just as positive in his affirmations as in his negations, 
and too often equally unfortunate in both. He 
confidently, and “ without fear of contradiction,’* 
identified Cyrus with the entirely legendary 
Kay-Khusraw of the Persian Epic (the iCawa Husrawa or 
Husrawanh of the Avesta), and the legendary Pishdadi kings 
with the Assyrians ; derived the name of Cambyses (the 
Kamhujiya of the Old Persian inscriptions) from the Modern 
Persian Kdm-hakhsh^ “granting desires/* which he regarded as 
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“a title rather than a name,” and Xerxes (the Khshajirshi of 
the inscriptions) from Shlru'l (and this after his scornful 
rejection of Anquetil’s correct derivation of Ahriman from 
Ahra Mainyuth I) ; continued to see “strong reasons to doubt 
the existence of genuine books in Zend or Pahlawi,” on the 
ground that “ the well-informed author of the Dabistin affirms 
the work of Zcritusht to have been lost, and its place supplied 
by a recent compilation ; ” held “ that the oldest discoverable 
languages of Persia were Chatdaick and Sanscrit, and that, when 
they had ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlawi and Zend were 
deduced from them respectivcli', and the Pdrsl either from the 
Zend, or immediately from the dialect of the Brahmans ; ” 
believed (with the Persians) that Jamshid (the Tima of the 
Avesta and Tama of the Hindu mythology, a shadowy 
personality belonging to the common Indo-Irdnian legend) built 
Persepolis, and that the Acha-mcnian inscriptions there visible 
“ if really alphabetical, were pr<jbal)ly secret and sacerdotal, or 
a mere cypher, perhaps, of which the priests only had the 
key ” j and finally accepted the absurd DesMr —“ a sacred 
book in a heavenly language” (which proves, in fact, to be 
no language at all, but mere gibberish, slavishly modelled on 
the ordinary Persian in which the “ Commentary ” is written)— 
as an ancient historical document of capital importance, 
destined to throw an entirely new light on the earliest history 
of the Aryan people, and to prove “ that the religion of the 
Brihmans . . . prevailed in Persia before the accession of 
Caydmers, whom the Pdrsis, from respect to his memory, 
consider as the first of men, although they believe in an 
universal deluge before his reign.” Truly Anquetil was 
abundantly avenged, and the proposition that misplaced 
scepticism often coexists with misplaced credulity received 
a striking illustration ! 

But Sir William Jones, however greatly he may have fallen 
into error in matters connected with the ancient history and 
languages of Persia, was so eminent in his public career, so 
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catholic in his interests, so able a man of letters, and so elegant 
a scholar, that his opinion was bound to carry great weight, 
^ especially in his own country ; and consequently 
sirw jonea't we find his scepticism as to the genuineness of 
the Avesta echoed in England by Sir John Chardin 
and Richardson (the celebrated Persian Lexicographer) and 
in Germany by Meiners and, at first, Tychsen, who, however, 
afterwards became one of Anquetil’s strongest supporters, an 
attitude assumed from the first by another German scholar, 
Kleuker, who translated Anquetil’s work into his own 
language, and added to it several appendices. In England, 
for the moment, Sir William Jones’s opinion carried everything 
before it, and Anquetil’s translation “ was laid aside as spurious 
and not deserving any attention ; ” • while in France, on the 
other hand, it from the first commanded that general recogni¬ 
tion and assent which are now universally accorded to it. To 
trace in detail the steps whereby this recognition was secured 
is not within, the scope of this book, and we can only notice a 
few of the most important. Such as desire to follow them 
in detail will find all the information they require in the 
excellent accounts of Haug and Darmestetcr referred to in 
the footnote on this page, as well as in Geldner’s article, 
Awestalitteratur, in vol. ii (pp. I-53, especially p. 40, 
Gtschichte der Awestapnehung) of Geiger and Euhn’s Grundriis 
der Iranischen Phihlog'u (Strassburg, I Hqh ). 

The first important step in the vindication of Anquctil 
was made by his illustrious compatriot, Sylvestre de Sacy, 
who, in 1793, pubiislied in the 'Jownul dts Savants 
his five celebrated Mhnoires sur divines Antiijuilis 
de la Perse, which dealt chiefly with the Pahlawi 

Pent 11793). in5(.|.|ptio„5 of the Sasanian kings, for the decipher- 

• See West’s third edition of Haug's Essays on the Pdrsis, pp. 15-53, 
ind Darniestetec’-s Introduction to his transl.ition of the Aresta in Max 
lJullcr's Sacred Books of the East (Oxford, 1880), vol iv, pp. xiii-xxv, to 
Kith of which I have been greatly indebted in this portion of my subject 
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me/it of itrhich he chiefly relied, apzrt from the Greek 
translations which accompany some of them, on the Pahlawt 
vocabulary given by AnquetiJ (vol. Hi, pp. 432-526), “whose 
work, as Darmesteter well says, “ vindicated itself thus— 
better than by heaping up arguments—by promoting dis¬ 
coveries.” For the oldest extant manuscripts of the Avesta 
date only from the fourteenth century of our era, while the 
SSsinian inscriptions go back to the third, and could not, 
therefore, be set aside, even for a moment, as late forgeries; 
and if Anquetil’s vocabulary furnished a key to these, it was 
manifest that the Pahlawi which he had learned from his 
dattirs was the genuine language of Sisanian times; and that 
the occurrence in it of Semitic words, such as maUd “ king,” 
shanat “ year,” ai “ father,” jhamsd “ sun,” /d “ not,” which 
Sir William Jones, regarding them as Arabic* (though he 
afterwards recognised them as Chald.Tan),a cited as proof of 
the fictitious .antiquity of the language in which thev occurred, 
of Anquetil’s credulity, and of his P.-irsi instructor’s fraud, was 
an indisputable fact, whatever might be its true explanation. 
Tychsen insisted strongly on this point. 

“ This," said he, " is a proof that the Pahlawt was used during the 
reign of the Sasanides, for it wa-, from them that these inscriptions 
emanated, as it was by them—nav, by the first of them, Ardashir 
Babagan—th.at the doctrine of Zoro.aster was revived. One can 
now understand why the Zend books were translated into Pahlawi. 
Here, too, everything .agrees, and speaks loudly for their antiquity 
and gcnuinenciss."* 

The Pahlawi inscriptions thus deciphered by de Sacy had been 

* hettre h Monsifur A dit P . . ., p. 610: “ Lorsque nous voyons 
les mots Arabes cornimpus . . . donnes pour dcs mots Zendes et Pehlevis, 
nous disons hardiincnt que ccch.arlatan [le reverend Docteur Darab] vous 
k trompc, et que vous avei tache de troinper vos lecteurs." 

* Sir W. Jones's Works, vol. i, p. 8i. 

* Cited by Darmesteter in his Introduction (pp. idx-^xx) to ttie Trans- 
laticMi of the Vendidad (see n. i on the previous page). 
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known in Europe since Samuel Flower published in the 
Philmfhical Transacthns for June, 1693 (pp. 775-7) the 
copies of them which he had made in 1667, 
while further copies appeared in the works of 
Chardin (1711)) Niebuhr (1778), and, at a later 
date, of other travellers;' but, though Hyde reproduced them 
in his book, de Sacy was the first to attempt with any success 
their interpretation. 

Five years after the publication of de Sacy’s M^moiret (1798), 
the Carmelite father, Paul de St. Barthelemy, published at 
Rome his essay, Di antiqultate et affinitate lingua 
Si. Barthelemy. gf gcrmauica, in which he defended 

the antiquity of the AvesW, and even uttered a conjecture 
as to the affinity of the language in which it is written 
with Sanskrit.’ , 

The first important step in the next, and perhaps the 
greatest, achievement of Pwsian scholarship—to wit, the 
decipherment of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions 
'^S'theold”* (writings of which the character and language 
uSS-tiJSSd. were alike unknown)—was made early in tlic 
nineteenth century by Grotefend, whose papers 
on this subject—models of clear reasoning and acute insight — 
have only recently been unearthed from the Archives of the 
Gottingen Royal Society of Sciences and published in the 
Nachrichten of that Society (September 13, 1893, pp. 571-616) 
by W. Meyer. Of these papers the first was originally read 
*n September 4, 1802, the second on October 2nd, the 

* See West's account of the Sasanian IiHcriplions in his article on 
Palilawi Literature m Geiger and Kuhn's GrttWffriw 4/. Irafu<;chen Phtlohfltc, 
vol. ii, pp. 76-79 ; and also Haug’s Essay on Pahlawi (Bombay and 
London, 1870), which begins wjth a very full account of the progress of 
Pahlawi studies in Europe. 

* Darmesteter [op. at), p. xxi. The same conaplion, now universally 
accepted (viz., that the Avestic language and Sanskrit were sisterdongues), 
was very clearly formulated by de Sacy in the Journal des Savants for 
March, 1821, p. 136. 
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third on November 13th of the same year, and the fourth 
on May 20, 1803. Tilt this time, though Tychsen and 
Miinter had made vain attempts at decipherment, it was, as ive 
have seen when examining Hyde’s work, very generally held, 
even by men of learning, that these characters were not 
writing at all, but were either architectural ornaments, the 
work of worms or insects, or mason’s marks and numerical 
signs. Grotefend, primarily impelled to this inquiry by a 
dispute with his friend Florillo as to the possibility of arriving 
at the meaning of inscriptions whereof the script and language 
were alike unknown or buried in oblivion, arrived in his first 
communication at the following important general conclusions : 

(l) That the figures constituting these inscriptions 
were graphic symbols; (2) that the inscriptions 
diuioM, trilingual, that is, that they consisted, as 

a rule, of three versions, each in a different language and 
script; (3) that the inscriptions-which he proposed to explain, 
that is, those of the first class (the Old Persian) in particular, 
and also those of the second, consisted of actual /eitert, not of 
ideograms or logograms comparable to those employed in 
Assyrian and Chinese ; (4) that all known cuneiform 
inscriptions were constant in direction, being in every case 
written horizontally from left to right. 

From these general conclusions (.til of which have since 
proved to be perfectly correct) Grotefend proceeded to 
examine more minutely two inscriptions of the 
mt-thiMl (if first chass, which he believed to be written in the 
procedure. 2 end (i.e., Avestic) language—a con¬ 

jecture which, though not the truth, was near the truth—and 
which he correctly referred to “ some ancient king of the 
Persians between Cyrus and Alexander,” in other words, to the 
Achatmenlans.' An examination of the Pahlawi inscriptions 

■ The fact that the inscriptions of the first class were in the language of 
the Achaemenian kings—in other words, in an Old Persran language—was 
suggested to Grotefend by the position of honour always occupied by them 
in the trilingual tablets. 
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of the Sisinians, already deciphered by de Sacy, suggested to 
him Che probability that the first word in the inscription was 
the name of 9 king of this dynasty, and the second his til/e. 
He then observed that that name which stood at the btyinniny 
of the second inscription was in the first placed after the Me, 
which (again guided by the analogy of the Sasanian inscrip¬ 
tions) he rightly assumed to signify “ King of Kings,” with a 
slight final modification, which he correctly conjectured 
to be the inflexion of the genitive case, from which he 
gathered that the two names in the first inscription were 
those of father and son. One of these names, which Tychsen 
had read Malkmtch, appeared to him to square best with 
Darius, whose name in the Books of Daniel, E/.ra, and 
Nehemiah occurs in the form Daririwuth (“ Darjavesch ”); 
another, read by Tychsen as OtfA patscha, with Xerxes 
{“ Khschhersche). For both these names consisted, in the 
Old Persian inscriptions, of seven separate characters (these 
being, as we now know, in the first, D. A. R. Y. V. U. SH, 
and in the second, K. SH. Y. A. R. SH. A), of which one (A) 
occurred three times, and three (R, Y, SH) twice, in the 
two names; and the assumption as to the reading of these 
names was confirmed by the order of the component letters of 
each. Now it was known from the accounts of the Greek 
historians that Darius was the son of Hyst.ispcs, which name 
appeared in Anquctil’s work in the native forms Gushtasp, 
Vishtilsp, &c.; and, from the analogy of the inscription of 
Xerxes, it appeared probable that Darius also in his inscription 
would mention this, his father’s name. And, in effect, there 
occurred in the proper place in this inscription of Darius 3 
group of ten letters, of which the last three (now known to 
represent H. Y. A.) had already been recognised as the case- 
ending of the genitive. Of the remaining seven, two—the 
third (SH) and fifth (A)—were already known, while, from 
what was common to the Greek and Avcsiic forms of the 
name, the fourth, sixth, and seventh might fairly be assumed to 
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represent T, S, and P respectively. Th< re remained the two 

initial letters, of which it was pretty evident that the first was 
a consonant (G or V), and the second a vowel (not 17 , already 
known, and therefore presumably I) j but Grotefend actually 
read them as G. O. instead of V. I. 

Such were the great and definite results of Grotefend’s 
discoveries. Further than this he endeavoured to go; but, 
on the one hand, he was misled by his belief that 

°'rMuS‘*‘ language of the inscriptions was identical with 
that of the Avesta, and by the fact that Anquetil’s 
account of the latter was imperfect and in many details 
erroneous ; and, on the other hand, the materials at his disposal 
were inadequate and did not supply sufficient data for full 
decipherment and interpretation. Hence his scheme of the 
values of the letters was, js we now know, scarcely even half 
correct, while his interpretaftions and transcriptions of the 
texts which he attacked were but approximations. Thus one 
of the Persepolitan inscriptions with which he especially 
dealt (Niebuhr, PI. xxiv ; Spiegel’s Keilinschriften, ed. 1862, 
p. 48, B), is now known to read as follows :— 

Dirayavush . KhMyaihiya . vatraka . Khshiyathiya . Khshdyathi- 
ydiiiim . Khshdyiilhiya . dahyunam . Vishldspaliya . putra . Hakhdma- 
nishiya . hya . tmatn . tatharaui . akunaush. 

That is to say :— 

“ Darius, the great king, llie king o( kings, the king of the pro¬ 
vinces, the son of Vislitaspa, the Achx'inenian, who made this temple.” 

Grotefend’s transcription and translation were as follows :— 

Mrhe&sch . Khshehioh . egkri . Khshehioh . Khshehiohltchdp . 
Khshihioh . Bdhutchdo . Gdschidspdhi . biin . dkhrotchosrhoh . Ah . 
doo . Udro . raillchusek. 

“ Darius, rex fortis, rex regum, rex Daharum (htius) Hyslaspis, 
stirps mundi rectoris. In coiistcllatione mascuta. More roO Ized.” 
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Yet, though Grotefend failed to accomplish all he attempted, 
few would have ventured even to attempt what he accom¬ 
plished ; and his method, and the discoveries to 
^GiSS's°* which it led, formed the starting-point of the 
achievement researches which ultimately resulted in the 

complete solution of this difficult enigma. De Sacy, whose 
discoveries had prepared the way for those of Grotefend, was 
the first to recognise the immense value of his results, and to 
make them more widely known, while the rival system of 
interpretation proposed by Saint-Martin met with but little 
acceptance.* 

The next great advances in decipherment were made almost 
simultaneously in the years 1836-1837 by Lassen, Burnouf, 
and Rawlinson, the last of whom, working inde- 

r' wiin^in pendently in Persi.i, without knnwlcdgeof what had 
Bn rmg nd effected by Gfotefend, succeeded in reading 

the names of Ar^ihifma, Ariyaramna, Chaishpish, 
and Hakhamanish in the first paragraph of the great Beliistun 
inscription of Darius. Burnouf had already made use of his 
knowledge of Sanskrit to elucidate the Avesta, both by the 
comparative method and by the use of Ncriosengh s Sanskrit 
translation ; and he now turned from the completion of his great 
work on the Yasnav to an examination of the Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions, for the study of which the labours of the unfortu¬ 
nate traveller Schultz had furnished him with fresh materials 
from Alvand and Vin.3 His work was to some extent thrown 

• For farther details and references as to the pmeress of the decipher¬ 
ment, see Spiegel's /iiine GeschicliU dcr Enlziffcnmn at pp. o< 

the aheady-cited edition of his Ketlmschnften; also Geiger and Kuhn s 
Grundnss dcr Iramschen Philologie, vol. ii, pp. 64-74, Gcschtchk d. 
EnUiferung und Erklamiig d. Inxhnften. 

• dmmentmrc sur It Yafna, Vun dcs Iwrts rcligkux dts Parses ouvrage 
tonlemni U Uxte and expUqui pour la premiire fits, ks vartanks des quake 
manuxnts de la BiblMUque royale ei la version sanxrtle iniditi de 
Nenosengh (Paris, 1833-1835). 

> MMoire sur deux luscriplions cutki/ormes (Pans, 183O.) 
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into the shade by the more brilliant results of Lassen; but, 
besides reading the name of the Supreme Being, Ahuramizda, 
and some other words, and pointing out that the language or 
the inscriptions, though akin to that of the Avesta, was not 
identical with it, and that the writing did not, as a rule, express 
the short vowels except when they were initial, he first called 
attention to the list of names of countries contained in the 
great inscription of Darius. This last indication, communicated 
to Lassen in the summer of 1835, was fruitfully utilised by the 
latter for the fuller and more accurate determination of the 
values of the letters, and the demonstration of tlie existence of 
an inherent short a (as in Sanskrit) in many of the con¬ 
sonants, so that, for example, S.l’.R.D. was shown by him to 
stand for Sparda. Within the next four years (up to 1840) 
Lassen’s results had been, further extended, elucidated, and 
corrected by Beer and Jacqutt, while new materials collected 
by the late Claude James Rich, British Resident at Baghdad, 
had been rendered available by publication, and Westergaard 
had brought back fresh and more accurate copies of the 
Persepolitan inscriptions. 

It is unnecessary in this place to trace further the progress of 
this branch of Persi.an studies, or to do more than mention the 
later discoveries of Loftus (1852) and Dieulafoy 
lUth^Sy'rf (1884) at Susa i the photographs taken at 
Persepolis in 1876 and the following years by 
Stolze, and published at Berlin in 1882 in two volumes 
entitled Persepolis ; and the additional light thrown on the 
Old Persian language and script bv such scholars as Bang, 
Bartholomae, Bollensen, Foy, Haldvy, Hitzig, Hubschmann, 
Kern, Muller, Minant, Sayce, Thumb, and others. Nor need 
the wild theories as to the talismanic character of the inscrip¬ 
tions propounded by M. le Comte de Gobineau in his Traiti 
lies Icritures cuneifirmes (Paris, 1864) detain us even for a 
moment. A few words must, however, be said as to Oppert’s 
ingenious theory as to the origin and nature of the script. 
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From the Old Persian character the Assyrian differs in one 
most essential respect, in spite of the superficial resemblance of 
these two cuneiform scripts. The former, as we 
S’JoUieon&n havc Seen, is truly alphabetical (the alphabet con- 

of the Persian , . , , , , , - 

cuneiform sistuig of forty-OHC symools, wliereot tour arc 
aiphabcL Or abbreviations for the constantly- 

occurring words “Ahuramazda,” “King,” “Land,” and 
“ Earth,” while one is a mark of punctuation to separate the 
words from one another) ; the latter is a syllabary, or rather an 
immense collection of ideograms or logograms, comparable to 


the Chinese or Egyptian hieroglyphics. An Assyrian graphic 
symbol usually connotes, in other words, an idea, not the 
sound representing that idea, and has, therefore, only a casual 
relation to its phonetic equivalent, so that, for instance, an 
ideogram from tlie older Akkadiai) cohld continue to be used in 
Assyrian with the same meaning but with a different phonetic 
value. Oppert’s theory is that the Old Persian letters, invented 
about the time of the fall of the Medic and lise of the Persian 
(Achaemenian) power, were derived from the Assyiian 
ideograms as follows. An Assyrian ideogram was given its 
Persian phonetic equivalent, or, in other words, read as a 
Persitrn ideogram t this ideogram was then simplified and used 
as a letter having the value of the initial sound of the Persian 
word ; and this process was continued until enough graphic 
symbols, or letters, had been formed to represent all the 
Persian phonetic elements. Ehus the Persians, in the sixth 
century before Christ, made this great advance from a system 
of ideograms (probably hieroglyphic or pictorial in their first 
origin) to a real alphabet; but their analysis stopped short at 
the separation of a short vowel following a consonant, and 
therefore they employed separate characters, for example, for 
the syllables ia, ku ; ga, gu; ja, ji; da, di, du 1 ma, mi, 


mUy &c. 

We see here another illustration of the extent to which 
Persia, from very early times, has been under Semitic influence, 
6 
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first Assyrian, then Aramaic, and lastly Arabian. The Assyrian 
influence is as unmistakable in the sculptures of Persepolis 
and Behistun as in the inscriptions; and, as 
Butnc* on Spiegel has well shown (^Eranischt Alterthumsiundey 
vol. i, pp. 446-485), it can be traced with equal 
clearness in the domain of religion, probably also of politics, 
social organisation, jurisprudence, and war. “The great 
King, the King of kings, the King in Persia, the King of 
the Provinces,” was heir in far more than mere style and 
title to “ the great King, the King of Assyria,” with whose 
might Rabshakeh threatened Hezekiah. And this relation 
perhaps explains the enigma presented by the Huzvirish 
element in Pahlawi which so long misled students as to the 
true character of the latter. 

Why did the Pahlawi Scrib,e, fully acquainted with the alpha¬ 
betical use of the Pahlawi character, write the old title “ King 
of kings” as Muikin-malii when (as we know 
'p'Slruy’o* contemporary historian Ammianus Mar- 

''“Jeripe** cellinus) his soldiers and people hailed him (as they 
still hail their monarch) as Shihin-shAh —the later 
equivalent of the old KInhAyathiya KhshAyathiyAnAm ? Why 
did he write blsrA for meat and lahmA for bread when (as we 
learn from the author of the filirlst, and other well-informed 
writers of the early Muhammadan period) he read these 
Aramaic words into Persian as guslit and nAn ? To us it 
seems unnatural enough, though even we do pretty much the 
same thing when we read “ i.e." as “ that is,” “ t.g." as “ for 
example,” and “ (tf ” or “ & ” as “ and.” Yet how much easier 
and more natural was such a procedure to a people accustomed 
to scripts wholly composed of ideograms and symbols 
appealing directly to the intelligence without invoking aid from 
the auditory sense 1 If the Assyrian adopted the Akkadian 
logogram connoting the idea of “ ftther,” and read for it his 
own and not the original foreign equivalent, why should the 
Persian hesitate to treat the Aramaic words malAA, biirA, lahmA 
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and the like, in the same way, as though they too were mere 
ideograms rather than groups of letters ? The general use of 
Pahlawf, it is true, belongs, as we have already seen, to a time 
when Assyria had long passed away, viz., the SisAnian period 
(a.d. 226-640), and the early Muhammadan times imme¬ 
diately succeeding it, but it has been traced back to the third 
and fourth centuries before Christ, and may in all likelihood 
have existed at a yet earlier date. In the essentially conserva¬ 
tive East there is nothing very wonderful in this ; and the 
uyiq, universally used for keeping accounts even at the present 
Jay in Persia, presents a somewhat analogous phenomenon, for 
the symbols used therein instead of the ordinary Arabic 
lumerals are in reality mutilated and abbreviated forms of the 
4.rabic names of the different numbers, a fact which the Persian 
iccountant who uses them often forgets and occasionally does 
lot know. 

Before speaking further of Pahlawf, however, something 
nore must be said of the continued progress of Avcstic studies. 

We have seen what help was derived from Sanskrit 
by Burnout' and Lassen in their study of the 
Achaemenian Inscriptions, and have already 
lluded incidentally to the monumental work on the Yasna 
.ublished by the former in 1833-1835. Working with 
he copious materials collected by An(|uetil, which had long 
tin neglected in the Bibhothetjue Nationale, he first set 
imself, by careful collation of the MSS., to establish a correct 
ext of this portion of the Avesta. For the elucidation of this 
e relied chiefly on Neriosengh s Sanskrit translation, as repic- 
:nting the oldest traditional interpret.ition available to him, 
rhich, however, he weighed, tested, and proved with the most 
areful and judicious criticism ; while at the same time he 
jught to establish the grammar and lexicography of the Avesiic 
inguage. But he was content to show the way to others, 
ad to place the study of the Avesta on a really sound and 
nentific basis : the large volume which he published elu- 
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cidates primarily only the first of the seventy-two chapters 
composing the Yasna, which is itself but one of the 
five divisions (the liturgical) of the Zoroastrian Scriptures; 
and though at a later date (1844-1846), he subjected the 
ninth chapter of the Yasna to a similar though briefer 
examination, he carried no further his investigations in this 
field. 

The appearance of Bopp’s great work on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Aryan, or Iiido-Europtean, languages about 
this period brings us to the next great controversy 
which raged round the Avesta—tliat of the Tra¬ 
ditional and Comparative Schools. By this time 
no sane and competent scholar had any doubt as to the 
genuineness of the book itself; the question now was as to 
the worth of the traditional ^interpretation of the Zoroastrians. 
Burnouf, in so far as he relied on the traditional explanation of 
Neriosengh (for the older PahJawi translations were not at that 
time sufficiently understood to be of much use), belonged to 
the former school; Bopp, pre-eminently a Sanskritist and 
Comparative Philologist, to whom the study of the Avesta was 
a mere branch of Sanskrit Philology, to the latter. The 
publication (1852-1858) of Westergaard’s and Spiegel’s editions 
of the text gretitly enlarged the circle of students who were 
able to attack on their own account the problems presented by 
the Avesta; and what Darmesteter calls “ the war of the 
methods” (i.f., the Traditional and the Comparative) soon 
broke out on all sides. Of the Traditional School the most 
prominent representatues were, after Burnouf, Spiegel, and 
Justi, and, in a lesser degree, de Harlez and Geiger: of the 
Comparative School, Benfey and Roth. VVindischmann held 
a middle position, while Haug, at first an ardent follower of 
Benfey, returned from India fully convinced of the value of 
the Pars! tradition, and thereafter became one of the pioneers 
of Pahlawi studies, a path in which he was followed with even 
more signal success by West, “whose unparalleled learning and 
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acumen,” as Geldner says,* “have raised up Pahlawf studies 
from the lowest grade of science,” so that “indirectly he 

became the reformer of Avesta studies.” But it 

Geldivx'i enco- ■ , . ■ i i i t 

mium oil liar- was by that rncomparable man, the late James 

mcateter and hta ^ , , 

“iiistoricai Darmesteter, that the ludicious and almost ex- 

metbod.” , ' . 1 / « • 1 

hausnve use of the traditional materials (combined, 
of course, with a careful study of the texts themselves) was 
carried to its fullest extent, and it is pleasant to find Geldner, 
whose methods of textual criticism he had so severely criticised, 
describing his work and methods in the following generous 
words :—” » 

“ From the beginning an eager parti^^an of the Sasdnian translation 
and thoroughly grounded in Pahlawi, lie in no wise based his inter¬ 
pretation on this alone, but recognised that, amidst the strife as to 
the best method, only a comprehensive enlargement of the field of 
vision could lead from groping and .guessing to clear and certain 
knowledge. Kis immediate souices of help arc the native trans- 
lations, carefully used in detail, and, tlioroughlv studied as a whole, 
and the entire learning accumulated therein. His indirect means 
of help is the entire tradition from Sas.'mian times down to tlie 
present day, the whole Pahlawi and Pazand literatuie, the Shahnnma, 
the Arabian chroniclers and historical notices of the Ancients, 
personal inform ition derived from living Parsis, their customs ami 
ideas, the ritual of the present time, which is likewise a piece of 
unfalsificd tradition, and, on tlie linguistic side, tlie entire material 
of Iranian philology in all its degrees of development and dialectical 
variations, and likewise Sanskrit, especially that ol tlie Vedas, The 
dispositions and beginnings had, for the nio-.t part, been already 
made before him, altliough imperfectly, and with insufficient means, 
but Darmesteter combined them and c.iriied them onto a certain 
conclusion. The ripest fruit of these endeavoiiis is his most recent 
monumental work : Ic Xcnd-Avcstti, irudHction tionvclJc at'fc cotnutcH- 
taire histonque €t philolo^tfiue (Annales dii Miiscc Guiniet, vols. xxi, 
xxii, xxiv, Paris, 1892-3). Darmesteter rejuvenated the traditional 
school, and is properly speaking the creator of what he calls the 


• See Geldner'# excellent article {Geschichte der Awestaforschung) In 
vol. ii of Geiger and Kuhn’s Grttndnss dcr Iramschrn Philologie, 
pp. 40-46, where full particulars and references concerning the study 
of the Avesta will be found. • Op. laud., p. 45. 
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historical method of the study of the Avesta, for the elucidation o: 
which he collected an incomparably rich material. How far indeed 
he succeeded in this, how far as regards points of detail he overshot 
the mark, the Future must decide." 

Let us now return to the history of the decipherment of the 
Pahlawi inscriptions and texts—that branch of Persian philology 
in which, despite the fruitful labours of deSacy and 
the decipher- his succcssofs, of whom wc shall Speak imme- 
mmioiPahlawi, (-opjouj illumination of this difficult 

study which we owe in recent times to West, Andreas, Noldeke, 
Darmesteter, Salemann, and others, most yet remains to be 
achieved. 

De Sacy’s brilliant attempt to read some of the Sdsdnian 
inscriptions at Naqsh-i-Rustam (situated on the cliffs which 
lie to the rjght of the Pulwir river, at the point 
Ruatan) Sisa. where the vaffey through which its course has 
oianinacripiioiii. dcbouches into the Marv-Dasht plain 

between Siwand and Zargun, and consequently opposite Perse- 
polis, which lies across the river, some two or three miles 
eastward) has been already mentioned (pp. 57-8 supra). The 
inscription which he especially studied was one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, of those which the S.isinian monarchs cut on 
these rocks in imitation of their Achatmenian predecessors, 
for it dates from the reign of Ardashir (Artakhshatr) the son 
of Pipak, the founder of this dynasty (a.d. 226-241). It is 
written in two forms of Pahlawi (the so-called Chaldaean and 
Sisinian), each having its own peculiar script, and is accom¬ 
panied by a f^reek translation, which runs as follows :— ■ 

■'Torro TO wVosonoN MASaASNor eEor APTAjopor baeiaeox 
BAIIAEtfN APMNUN KjlvOfX OEUN TIOT OEOT IIAnAxOT 
BASIAEUS." t 


■ I have taken the texts from Haug’s Essay an Pahlawi (Stuttgart, 1870), 
pp. 4-5, and have followed his method of representing the obliterated letters 
of the Greek inscription by using small type instead of capitals. When 
I saw and examined the inscription in .March, 1888, when on my way from 
the north to Shirax, it had suffered still further defacement. 
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The Sdsanian Pahlawi, when transliterated, runs something 
like this 

"PATKARI ZANA MAZDAYASN BAGI ARTAKHSHATR. 
MALKAN MAI.KA AIRAN, MINU CHITRl MIN YAZTAN.BARA 
PAPAKI MALNA."" 


The English translation is :— 


"THE EFFIGY OF THAT MAZDA-WORSHIPPING DIVI¬ 
NITY ARTAKHSHATR, KING OF KINGS OF IRAN (PERSIA), 
OF SPIRITUAL ORIGIN FROM THE GODS, SON OF PAPAK 
THE KING." 


Encouraged by the results of this investigation, de Sacy 

proceeded in his third and fourth memoirs to examine the 

Pahlawi legends on certain SisAnian coins, as well 

Application of Other inscriptions from Bchistun of tiie same 
de bacy’e result* ^ t 1 

lomimu- oeriod. How his. labours formed the starting- 

Histology. » t • 1 1 rxi 1 

point for Grotefend s .rttempt to decipher the tlKI 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions we have .ilready seen (pp. 60-61 
supra). The numismatic portion of his work was continued 
by Ouseley (1801), who succeeded in reading the Icgeiuls on 
some twoscore Sasanian coins; and also (1808-1813) by 
Tychsen. 

The character in which the Pahlawi books arc written differs 
considerably from that of the contemporary monuments 
(inscriptions and coins) of the SdsAnians, and is 
far more ambiguous. It must be remembered 
^ that, with the exception ol the fragments of 
Pahlawi papyrus discovered some twenry-two years ago in the 
Fayyum in Egypt, and hitherto unpublished and but partially 


• The words primed in italics are Hurvarish (a term which will be ex- 
phained presently), and, in reading, the Pers.^ w'fsafriW 

equivalent. Thus rand ("that") would be read f 
(King of kings "), ShMtdn-shah; mm (" from ). at: bard ( son ), fur or 
puhar; and malkd, shdk. 
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deciphered, the oldest specimen of written Pahlawi goes back 
only to A.D. 1323—that is, is subsequent by more than a thou¬ 
sand years to the inscription cited above. During this period 
(for the last half of which the Pahlawi script had ceased to be 
used save by the Zoroastrian priests for the transcription of 
works already extant) the written character had undergone 
considerable degeneration, so that characters originally quite 
distinct had gradually assumed the same form, thus giving rise 
to polyphony, or the multiple values of single characters. This 
polyphony alreadv existed to some extent in tlie inscrip¬ 
tions, but in the book-PahlawI it has undergone so great an 
extension that, to take only one instance, a single character 
now stands for the four values z, d, g, y, each of which had in 
the inscriptions its separate graphic symbol. Hence the 
difficulty of the book-Pahlawi, and hence the value of the 
Sisinian inscriptions in its elucidation. This value M.arc 
Joseph Muller, professor at Munich, thoroughly 
Muller I cuay. his *£«<«' sur la langui Pel.lvie, 

published in the 'Journal Aiiatlqui of April, 1839, 
which essay, as Haug says, marks a fresh epoch in Pahlawi 
studies. Amongst the Zoroastrians, especially amongst the 
Pirsis of Bombay, a traditional but corrupt method of reading 
the Pahlawi books had been preserved, whicli resulted in a 
monstrous birth of utterly fictitious words, never used by any 
nation either in speech or writing, such as homan (really bara) 
“ son,” modi (really mafyi) “word,” Anhoma (really Atvharmaza) 
“God,” jamnuntan [tesiWy yimaltluntan) “to speak,” and the 
like. In each instance the ambiguous Pahlawi character admitted 
of this reading, as it admitted of a dozen others, but a com¬ 
parison with the less ambiguous inscriptional Pahlawi sufficed 
in many cases to establish the correct form, and this control it 
was Muller’s merit to have introduced, though naturally it was 
not in every case vouchsafed to him to arrive at the correct 
reading. 

Before going further, it will be proper to say something 
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more as to the essential peculiarity of Pahlawi to which we 
have already repeatedly alluded, namely, its HuzvMsh or 
Zavurlshn element of Aramaic words more or less defaced in 
many cases by the addition of Persian inflexional terminations 
and “ phonetic complements.” When a Pahlawi text is read, a 
large proportion of the words composing it are found to be 
Semitic, not Irinian, and, to be more precise, to be drawn 
from an Aramaic dialect closely akin to Syriac and Chaldaean. 
Now since an ordinary modern Persian text also contains a 
targe proportion of Semitic (in this case Arabic) woids, which 
are actually read as they are written, and are, in fact, foreign 
words as completely incorporated in Persian as are the Greek, 
Latin, French, and other exotic words which togetlicr con¬ 
stitute so large a portion of the modern English vocabulary in 
our own language, it was at first thought that the Aramaic 
element in Pahlawi was wholl)? comparable to the Arabic 

element in modern Peisiin. But a more careful examination 

• 

showed that there was an essential difl'erence between the two 
cases. However extensively one language may borrow from 
another, there is a limit which cannot be exceeded. It would 
be easy to pick out sentences of modern Persian written in the 
high-flown style of certain ornate writers in which all the 
subsUntives, all the adjectives, and all the verba! nouns were 
Arabic, and in which, moreover, Arabic citations and phrases 
abounded ; yet the general structure of the sentence, the 
pronouns, and the auxiliary verbs would and must continue to 
be Persian. Similarly in a sentence like “ I regard this expres¬ 
sion of opinion as dangerous,” only four of the eight words 
employed are really of English descent, yet the sentence is 
thoroughly English, and it is inconceivable that the pronouns 
“I’’and “this,” or the particles “of” and “as,” should be 
rephaced by equivalents of foreign extraction. In Pahlawi, how¬ 
ever, the case is quite diflerent. Haug goes, perhaps, a trifle 
too far when he says (Essay on Pahlawi, pp. 120-121) “all the 
case-signs and even the plural suffixes in the nouns; all the 
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personal, demonstrative, interrogative and relative pronouns; 
all the numerals from one to ten j the most common verbs 
(including the auxiliaries) such as ‘to be, to go, to come, to 
wish, to eat, to sleep, to write, &c.’; almost all the prepositions, 
adverbs, and conjunctions, and several important terminations 
for the formation of nouns, as well as a large majority of the 
words in general (at all events in the Sasaniaii inscriptions), are 
of Semitic origin ; ” yet in the main such is the case, and 
“ the verbal terminations, the suffixed pronouns and the con- 
struction of the sentence ” are often the only Irinian part of 
the Pahlawi phrase, though they are its essential and charac¬ 
teristic part. But in addition to this we have a number of 
monstrous, hybrid words, half Aramaic, half Persian, which no 
rational being can imagine were ever really current in speech. 
Thus the Semitic root mqaning “ to write ” consists of the three 
radicals K, T, B, and the thfrd person plural of the imperfect 
is yektihun (Arabic, yaktuhim), while the Persian verb is 
mbishtan, nnpishtan, or navishtan. The Pahlawi scribe, how¬ 
ever, wrote yeitibun-tan, but assuredly never so read it : to 
him yiktiblin, though a significant inflected word in Aramaic, 
was a mere logogram or ideogram standing for napish-, to 
which he then added the appropriate Persian termination. So 
likewise for the Persian word mard, “man,” he wrote the 
Semitic suit'd, but when he wished the alternative form mardum 
to be read, he indicated tliis by the addition of the “ phonetic 
complement,” and wrote gabra-um. 

The analogies to this extraordinary procedure which exist in 
Assyrian have alre.idy been pointed out. In the older Turinian 
language of Akkad “ father ” was adda. “ When the 
Assvrians,” says Haug, “ wished to write ‘ father,’ they used 
the first character, ad or at, of adda, but pronounced it ab, 
which was their own word for ‘ father ’; and to express ‘my 
father,’ they wrote atuya, but read it abuya; u being the 
Assyrian nominative termination, and ya the suffix meaning 
‘ my,’ which, in the writing, were added to the foreign word 
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«/.” So in like manner the Pahlawi scribe who wished to 
write “ father ” wrote abitar for pitar {pidar), the Assyrian ab 
being used as a mere ideogram, of which the Persian equivalent 
was indicated by the “ phonetic complement ” -lar. 

Another curious (and, in this instance, valuable) feature of 
the Pahlawi script was that in the case of a Persian word 
recognised at that time as compound and capable of analysis, 
each separate element was represented by a Semitic or Huzvirish 
equivalent. Take, for instance, the common Persian verb 
pindashtan, “ to think, deem.” A modern Persian h.is no idea 
that it is cap.able of analysis, or is other than a simple verb; 
but the Pahlawi scribe was conscious of its compound character, 
and wrote accordingly pavan ( = pr;, “ for ”) hdna (= /«, 
" yakJisanun-tan (= diUhtan, “to hold”) ; and NOldekc 

has called attention to a similar anjilysis of the common word 
(“unless,” “if not ”),'which is represented by two 
Aramaic words, or Huzvarish elements, of which the first 
signifies “ not” and the second “if.” And this principle has 
another curious and instructive application. The modern 
Persian pronoun of the first person singular is man, which is 
derived from the stem of the oblique cases of the correspond¬ 
ing Old Persian pionoim ndam (= Avestic azem), wheieof the 
genitive is mand. Of this fact the Pahhiwi script takes 
cognisance in writing the Semitic U, “to me” (or “of me”), 
as the Huzvarish equiv.alent of man. 

These considerations, apart from external evidence, might 
have suggested to a very acute mind the belief that the 
peculiarities of Pahlawi lay almost entirely in the script, and 
that they disappeared when it was read aloud. Fortunately, 
however, there is sufficient external evidence to prove that 
this was actually the case. 

First, we have the direct testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who says (xix, 2, Ii): “ Persis Saporem et Saansaan [r.e., 
Shihin-shih'\ adpellantibus et Pyrosen [i.e., Piruz or Ptriz], 
quod rex regibus imperans et bellorum victor interpretatur.” 
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This notice refers to Shipiir II (a.d. 309-379), whose title 
stands on his coins Malkin malki, but was in the actual speech 
of the people, then as now, Shihin-shih. 

Secondly, we have the direct testimony of the learned author 
of the Fihrist, Muhammad b. Ishiq (a.d. 987-8), who relies 
here, as in other places where he speaks of matters appertaining 
to SAsinian Persia, on the authority of that remarkable man 
Ibnu’l-MuqafFa', a Persian Zoroastrian who 
ibnui Muqafta. jbout the middle of the eighth 

century of our era, made a doubtfully sincere profes¬ 
sion of Islim, and was put to death about a.d. 760. He 
was reckoned by Ibn Muqla, the w.-izir and calligraphist 
(t a.H. 939), as one of the ten most eloquent speakers and 
writers of Arabic, and Ibn Khaldun the Moor pays a similar 
tribute to his command of. that language ; and with this he 
combined a thorough knowledge of Pahlawi, and translated 
several important works from that language into Arabic, of 
which, unfortunately, only one of the least interesting (the 
of Kallla and Dimna) has survived to our time. Relying on 
the authority of this learned man, the author of the Fihrist, 
after describing seven different scripts [Kitiba] used in pre- 
Muhammadan times by the Persians, continues as follows, in a 
passage to which Quatremcre first called attention in 1835, 
but of which the original text was not published till t866, 
when Charles Ganneau printed it with a new tr.inslation and 
some critical remarks on ^uatremerc’s rendering :— 


" And they have likewise a syllabary Ihiji, " a spelling," not kitiba, 
"a script’] called ZawirLhn [or Huzvinsh'], wherein they write 
the letters either joined or separate, comprising about a thousand 
vocables, that thereby they may distinguish words otherwise 
ambiguous. For instance, when one desires to write gishl, which 
means ' meat,' he writes bisri like this [here follows the word 
written in the Pahlawi script], but reads it as giisht; and similarly 
when one desires to write min, which means bread, he wxites lahma 
like this [again follows the Pahlawi word], but reads it nan; and 
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so whatever they wish to write, save such things as have no need 
of a like substitution, which you write as they arc pronounced."' 

Thirdly, we have the fact of the complete disappearance ol 
the whole Aramaic or Huzvarish element in even the earliest 
specimens of Persian written in the Arabic character, which 
could hardly have occurred if these words liad ever been used 
in speech, but which was natural enough if they belonged to 
the script only, and were mere ideograms. 

Fourthly, we have the tradition surviving amongst the 
Zoroastrians to the present day, a tradition faulty enough 
in detail, as we have already seen, but quite clear on the 
general principle that Huzvdrish words ought to be read as 
Persian. Hence the so-called Pdzend and Parsf books, which 
are merely transcriptions of Pahlawi books into the unambiguous 
Avestic and Arabic cluaracters.respectively, all the Huzvarish, 
or Aramaic, words being replaced by their Peisian equivalents, 
or supposed equivalents. * 

It may be well tii.at we should conclude this chapter with 
a recapitulation of the various terms that have 

“ierms””* hccii uscd ill Speaking of the ancient languages 
of Persia, an explanation of their precise mean¬ 
ing, and a statement of their etymology, where this is 
known. 

Medic, the l.ingiiage of Mcdi,a, i.i., the western part of what 
we now call Persia, the Mdda of Darius’s 
inscription, the Mihdt (plural of Aldh, which 
occurs as a prefix in Mdh-Basra, Mah-Kufa, Mah-Nahawand, 

• See HauE'5 E'-mv on Pahhnoi, rP- .17 : Journal A^iatiqm foi 

i«35 (p. 2561 ami ihOd (p. 430 ) ; Fi/insI, ed. l-'lnEel, p. 14 - I 'I'ffor from 
Haug’a rendering in several particulars, especially as regaids the sense ol 
mulaskdbihdl. which he translates ■' [words] which have Ihe same meao- 
mg ■' where,as I lake it to mean “ Persian words which would be 
ambiguous if wr.tlen m the Pahtaw! character," but of whmh the iluzvarish 
equivalents are not to ambiguous. Any one who will write luin in 
Pahlawi script, and then consider in how many different ways it can be 
read, will easily see where Ihe “ ambiguity " lies 
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&c.) of the early Arabian geographers, a region having 
for its capital the ancient Ecbatana (Hagmatana of the 
inscriptions), now called Hamadan. Of this language we 
have no remains, unless we accept Darmesteter’s view, that 
it is identical with the language of the Avesta, or Oppert’s, 
that it is the language which occupies the second place 
(between the Old Persian and the Assyrian versions) in the 
j Achaemenian trilingual inscriptions. It was in all probability 
very closely akin to Old Persian, and certain words of it 
preserved by writers like Herodotus make it appear likely that 
from it are descended some of the modern dialects of Persian. 

Avestic^ the language of the Avesta, often improperly called 
“Zend,” sometimes also termed “Old Bactrian,” a most 
undesirable name, since it is, as we have seen, 
quite as likelythat^ its home was in Atropatene 
(Azarbdyjdn) in the north-west as in Bactria in the 
north-east. In it is written tlje Avesta, and the Avesta 
only ; of which, however, certain ancient hymns called Gathis 
are in a different dialect, much more archaic chan that in 
which the rem.uning portions of the book arc composed. A 
special character, constructed from, but far superior to, the 
Pahlawi script, is used for writing it. The word Avesta can 
scarcely be traced back beyond Sasanian times, though Oppert 
believes it to be intended by the word abastnm in Darius’s 
Behistun inscription (iv, 64). It appears in Pahlawi as 
Avistik (Darmesteter, Apasl(i{), in Synac as tApastagi, in 
Arabic as ,Abastij. Andreas is inclined to derive it from 
the Old Persian upasti (“ help, support ”) and to interpret 
it as meaning “ ground-text.” This, at any rate, is its 
signification in the term “ Avesta and Zend,” 
which gave rise to the misleading “ Zend- 
Avesta ”: the “ Avesta ” is the original text of the 
Zoroastrian scripture, and the “Zend” is the running 
Pahlawi “explanation” (translation and commentary) which 
generally accompanies it. If, therefore, the term “Zend 
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language” be used at all, it should mean the language of the 
Zend, or explanation, /.r,, the Pahlawi language j but as it was 
applied in Europe, owing to a misunderstanding of the terms, 
to the language of the original text, it is best to drop the 
expression “Zend language” altogether. 

Old Persian is the term which denotes the ancient laniuagc 
of Persia proper (Persis, Ears), the official language of the 
Achaemenian inscriptions, and without doubt the 

Old Persian. t r rv • v ” 

speech of Darius, Xerxes, and the other kings of 
this house. It is known to us by the inscriptions, and by 
them only. 

Pahlawi^ as shown by Olshausen, properly means Parthian ; 
for as the ancient mithra, chiihra, go into mihr, chihr, so 
, Parthavoy the Old Persian name for Parthi,i, 
goes through the analogous but hypothetical 
forms Parhav, PalhaVy into Pah/aVy a term applied, 
under its Arabic form FahlqVy by the old Arabian geo¬ 
graphers to a certain region of Central and Western Persia 
said to include the towns of Isfahan, Ray, Hamadan and 
Nahawand, and a part of Azarbiiyjan. As has been already 
said, we know but little of the Parthians from native sources ; 
so little that it is not certain whether they were an 
Iranian or a Turanian race; the national legend takes 
so little account of them—whom it calls Muluku't-fawd'if, 
“tribal kings”—that one single page of the iVid/ind/nrr amply 
suffices to contain all that Firdawsi (who speaks of them as 
illiterate barbarians unworthy of commemoration) has to say 
of them ; and the Sasanian claim to have revived the national 
life and faith crushed by Alexander is to some extent borne 
out by the Greek inscriptions of the eai licr Parthian coins, and 
the title “ Phil-Hellenes ” which it pleased their kings to 
assume. Yet the name of the “Pahlavas” was known in 
India, and survives to the present day in Persia as an epithet 
of the speech and the deeds of the old heroic days—the days 
of the pahiawins, “ heroes,” or mighty warriors. As applied 
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to the language, however, it has a much less precise signification 
in Persia than in Europe, where its application is definitely 
restricted to Sisanian or “ Middle ’’ Persian written in its 
appropriate script with the Aramaic or Huzvarish element 
of which we have spoken. But the “Pahlawi” in which 
Firdawsi’s legendary monarchs and heroes indite their letters, 
the “high-piping Pahlavi ” of‘Umar Khayyam and Hafiz, the 
Fahlaviyyity or verses in dialect, cited in many Persian works, 
and the “ Pahlawi ” mentioned by Hamdu’llah Mustawfi of 
Qazwin, a historical and geographical writer of the fourteenth 
century, as being spoken in various parts of Persia, especially 
in the north-west, is a much less definite thing. Tahmurath, 
“the Binder of Demons” (Dlv-band), was the first, according 
to Firdawsi, to reduce to writing “not one but nearly thirty 
tongues, such as Greek (RumP^, Arabic {Tt'izi), Persian ( TtirsI), 
Indian, Chinese and Pahlawi, to express in writing that which 
thou hearest spoken.”' Now 'JTahmurath was the predecessor 
of Jamshid, the Yima of the Avcsta and Yama of the Hindu 
books, an entirely mythical personage belonging to the common 
Indo-Iranian Legend, th,it is to say, to the remotest Aryan 
times, long before Avestic or Old Persian, let alone Middle 
Persian, were dift'erentiated from the primitive Aryan tongue. 
When, on the other hand, a writer like the above-mentioned 
Hamdu’lldh Mustawfi says that “P.ihlawi” is spoken in a 
certain village, he means no more than did a villager ot 
Quhrud {a district in the mountains situated one stage south 
of KSshin) who, in reply to the writer’s inquiry as to the 
dialect there spoken, described it as “ Furs-i-qaMm," “Ancient 
Persian.” With the Persians themselves (except the Zoroas- 
trians) the term Pahlawi, as a rule, means nothing more precise 
than this; but in this book it is, unless otherwise specified, 
employed in the narrower acceptation of “Middle” or 
“Sdsanian Persian.” It is only so far Parthian that the earliest 
traces of it occur on the ‘ Abd Zohar and sub-Parthian coins 
• Slidkiiilma, ed. Mjcan, vol. i, p. iti. 
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of the third and fourth centuries before Christ, that is, during 
the Parthian period.* 

Huzvirish, Zatvdrish, or Zawirishn has been already ex¬ 
plained, but the derivation of the word itself is more doubtful. 

Many rather wild etymologies have been pro¬ 
posed, such as Dastiir Hushangjfs huzvin-Amr^ 
“tongue of Assyria,” and Derenbourg’s “/la Slirsl,” “this is 
Syriac ” ; but Haug’s explanation, that it is a Persian verbal 
noun from a verb zuvarldait, “ to grow old, obsolete,” or a 
similar verb, supposed by Darmesteter to have “ grown old ano 
obsolete” to such an extent that it is only preserved in its 
original sense in the Arabic zawwara (verbal noun tazwlr), 
“ he forced, concealed, distorted, or falsified [the meaning of 
a text], he deceived, tricked, misled,” is the most probable. 
Anyhow a graphic system which writes, for example, “ahum 
ytmalelunt aigh ” for words intended to be read “ ilun goyand 
ku" (which is the Pazend or Parsi equivalent of the Huzvarish) 
may fairly be described as a '‘forcing,” “concealing” or 
“ distorting ” of the speech which it is intended to represent. 

Just as Zend is the “ explanation ” of an Avestic text in 
Pahlawi, so is Tizend ( = paiu-zainti) a “ re-explanation ” of 
a Pahlawi text by transcribing it into a character 
’’“pitV"'' >>-ss ambiguous than the Pahlawi script, and 

substituting the proper Persian words for their 
respective Huzvarish equivalents. When the Avesta character 
is used for this transcription, the result is called “ Pazend ; 
when the Persian (r.r., the Arabic) character is adopted, the 
term “ Pars!” is often substituted. In either case the product 
is simply an archaic or archaistic (for unfortunately, owing 
to the defective character of the Parsee tradition, no great 
reliance can be placed on its accuracy in points of detail) form 
of “ modern ” (i.z., post-Muhammadan) Persian, from which 
the whole Aramaic element has disappeared. Of several 

■ See Haug's Essay, w 30-3'. »"<' ® UUrature 

in vol. ii of the Gmndnss d. Iran. Ekilaloe., p. 75- 

7 
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books such as the Mainya-i-Khirad, or “Spirit of Wisdom,” 
we have both Pahlawf and PSzend or PSrsi manuscripts,* 
but al! genuine Pdzend texts ultimately go back to a Pahlawi 
original (though in some cases this is lost), since naturally no 
“ re-explanation ” was felt to be needful until, from long 
disuse, the true nature of Pahlawf began to be forgotten, and 
the scribes and scholars skilled in its use became nearly 
extinct. 

When we speak of Modern Persian or simply Persian, we 
merely mean post-Muhammadan Persian for the writing of 
which the Arabic character is used. “Old 
Modtm pereian. » (^dijenienian), “ Middle Persian ” 

(Sdsinian), and “Modern Persian” (Musulman) are terms 
quite analogous to the expressions “ Old English ” (i.e., 
Anglo-Saxon), “Middle English,” and “Modern English” 
now commonly used to denote the different stages of develop¬ 
ment of our own tongue. In this sense we may without 
objection apply the term “ Mfldcrn Persian ” to the language 
of poets like Riidagf who flourished nearly a thousand years 
ago, just as we m.iy say that Shakespeare wrote “ Modern 
English ” ; but if the application of this epithet to a language 
which goes back at least as far as the ninth century of our era 
be disliked, we can only suggest that it should be called 
“ Musulman Persian,” a term, however, which is not wholly 
beyond criticism. This language, as has been already pointed 
out, has changed less in ten centuries than English has in 
three, and archaisms of a distinctive character are almost 
confined to books composed before that great turning-point 
of Muhammadan history, the Mongol Invasion of the thirteenth 
century. 

Before concluding this chapter, a few words may be fitly 

’ A facsimfle of the Pahlaw! text of the Mainyo-i-k'hirad has been 
littiograrhed by Andreas (Kiel, i88j); the Paxend transcription has been 
printed in the Roman character with the Sanskrit version and an English 
translation and glossary by West (Stuttgart, 1871). 
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added concerning the dialects of Modern Persian, to which 
reference has already been repeatedly made: I mean dialects 
belonging to Persia proper, and confined to it, 
interesting Iranian tongues of Afghin- 
istin, Baluchistan, Kurdistan and the Pamirs, 
together with Ossetic, concerning wiiich full information and 
references will be found in the last portion of the first volume 
of the excellent Grumiriss der Iranischtn Phihhgit of Geiger 
and Kuhn, to which reference has already been made so fre¬ 
quently. More work remains to be done here than in any 
other branch of Persian philology, notwithstanding the labours 
of Berdsine, Dorn, Salemann, and especially Zhukovski in 
Russia; Geiser, Socin, Hubschmann, and Houtum-Schindler 
in Germany; Huart and Querry in France; and, to a very 
small extent, by myself in England. These dialects, which will, 
without doubt, when better understood, throw an altogether 
new light on many dark problems of Persian philology, 
may be studied either orally on'the spot (as has been done 
notably by Dorn in Mazandaran and Gilan ; Zhukovski in 
Central Persia, especially in the Kashan and Isfahan districts ; 
Socin in Kurdistan ; Houtum-Schindler at Yazd and Kirman, 
&c.), or in the scanty literary remains, which, nevertheless, arc 
far more abundant than is generally supposed. Of the poets 
who wrote in dialect on a large scale only two arc widely 
and generally known, viz., Amir Pkzawiri 
Amir piwwan (whose pocms havc been published by Dorn) in 
^ Mazandaraiii, and Baba T ahir-i-‘Uryan, whose 
quatrains (composed in what is variously described as “ the dialect 
of Hamadan ” or “ the Luri dialect ”) are widely cited and sung 
in Persia, and have been repeatedly published there, as well as 
by Huart (with a French translation) in the Journal AnaUque 
for 1885. The popularity of Baba Tihir, who may be called 
the Burns of Persia, is due, no doubt, in large measure to the 
simplicity of his thoughts, the nearness of the dialect in which 
he writes to standard Persian, the easy and melodious flow of 
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his words, and their simple, uniform metre (that fully styled 
Hazaj 4 -musaddas-i-mahdh{if^ the hexameter Hazaj, of 
which the last foot in each hemistich is apocopated, or deprived 

of its last syllable, and which runs : |u-|u-1 

u - - I four times repeated in the quatrain). Here are 
three of his best-known quatrains:— 


I. 

Chi khttsh bi mihrabnni az du sar 6 /, 

Kt yak-sar mihrabi'ini dard-i-sar bit 
Agar Majnnn dil-hsluirida'i ddsht, 

Dil’i'Layld az uti slinrida-lar bi I 

"Ilow sweet is love on either side confessed! 

One-sided love is ache of brain at best. 

Though Majnun bore a heart distraught with love, 

Not less distraught the heart in Layla's breast 1" 

In this quatrain the only dialect-forms are b! (= buvady 
“ is, will be ”), and the substitution (common to most of the 
dialects, and prevalent to a great extent in the standard Persian 
speech of the present day, especially in the South) of the 
«-sound for d in un^ mihrabuni. 


a. 

Magar shir u falangl, ay dil, ay dilt 
Ba mn dii'im bi-jangi, ay dil, ay dill 
Agar dashnn futi, kliunat vi-rizhum: 

Vi-viuum td cht raiigi, ay dil, ay dill 

** Lion or leopard fierce tliou surely art, 

Ever at war with us, 0 he.irt, O heart I 
If 1 can catch tliee, I will spill thy blood, 

And see of what strange hue thou art, 0 heart I ** 

Here ba-mii =» bd mdy “ with us ” ; while dastunty vi-rizhumy 
andW-v/nwfli arc equivalent respectively todastam [hr bi-^astartty 
“ into my hand **), bi-rizam I will shed ”), and bi-blnam {'* I 
will see”). 
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3- 

Vi-shum, vdskum, azin ‘dlam ba-dar shum t 
Vi-shum, ax Chin u Md-chin dir-tar shum / 
l^i-shum, ax Hdjiydn-t-Haj bi-pursum 
Ki diri bas-i', yd dir-tar shumt' 

“Out of this world I will arise, and fare 
To China and beyond; and when I'm there 
I'll ask the Pilgrims of the Pilgrimage, 

•Is here enough? If not, direct me where I" 

Here vt-shum — hi-shavnm^ “ I will go **; s<dsham = cither 
bisham, “I will stay,abide,”or biz shavam, “I will again go," 
or “ I will go back ” ; dir-tar = dur-tar, “ further ” j /’ = In, 
“ this ” ; bas-l — bas-ast, “ is enough.” 

Besides these, however, many other well-known poets, such 
as Sa'di, Hafidh, Pindar or Bumjar of Ray, Bus-haq (Abu 
Ishaq), the gastronomic poet and parodist of Shiraz, and others 
enumerated in mv article in the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal 
for October, 1895 (pp. 773-825), on “the Poetry of the 
Persian Dialects,” composed occasional vcises in various forms 
of patois, though these present, save in the best and most 
ancient manuscripts, so hopelessly corrupt a text that it is 
very difficult to make anything of them. One very good and 
ancient manuscript, dated A.H. 635, of a probably unique 
Persian work on the history of the Scljiiqs, entitleil Kitibu 
Rihati's-Sudur .... ft tawirikhi Kay-Khusraw wa Al-i-Suljbq, 
composed by Najmu’d-Din Abu Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. 
Sulaymin b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Himmat 
ar-Rawandi, and now forming part of the magnificent library 
of the late M. Charles Schefer, contains numerous Fahlaviiyyit, 
or verses in dialect, which appeared to me, on a cursory 
examination, to merit, in spite of their difficulty, a careful 
study on account of the age of the manuscript and the pre- 
sumable correctness of the text. 

In the notices of poets and poetesses (eighty-nine in number) 
contained in eh. v, § 6 of Hamdu’lldh Musuwfl’s excellent 
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his words, and their simple, uniform metre (that fully styled 
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{Cirmin, RafsinjSn, &c.; Sfwand in the south j Luristdn, 
BehbehSn (which possesses a real poet, Rida-quii Khan by 
name), and Kurdistan in the west; but many other dialects, 
some entirely unknown to Europeans, doubtless exist in out- 
of-the-way places. Of those hitherto hardly studied the 
Bakhtiyari idiom in the west and the Si'stani in the east 
most deserve careful attention. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PRE-MUHAMMADAN LITERATURE OF THE PERSIANS, WITH 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR LEGENDARY HISTORY, AS SET 
FORTH IN THE BOOK OF THE KINGS. 

In a book professing to treat of the literary history of any 
people in its entirety it would at first sight appear proper that 
each period and manifestation of the national 
eipUMiIon genius should, as "far as possible, receive an equal 
amount of attention. In the case of Persia, 
however, a complete survey of the whole ground could only 
be made at first hand either by a combination of specialists 
working together (as has been done in the truly admirable 
Grundriss der Iranischen 'PhUologie of Geiger and Kuhn, to 
which reference has already so often been made), or by a 
scholar of such varied and multiple attainments as can but 
rarely coexist in one man. Corresponding with the philo¬ 
logical divisions already laid down, we have four separate 
literatures (though one is perhaps too scanty and limited in 
extent and character to deserve this title) which may fairly be 
called “ Persian ”: to wit:— 

(i) The Old Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Ach*- 
menian kings. 

(ii) The Avesta (or rather the fragments of it which we 
still possess), including the more ancient Githis, written in 
a dilFerent and more archaic dialect, and believed by many to 
date from Zoroaster’s own time. 
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(iii) The Pahkwi literature, including the contemporary 
Sisinian Inscriptions. 

(iv) The post-Muhammadan, or “ Modern Persian ” litera¬ 
ture of the last thousand years, which alone is usually under¬ 
stood as “ Persian Literature.” 

To this last we must also add, for reasons advanced in Chap. I 
(pp. 3-4 supra),— 

(v) That large portion of Arabic literature produced by 
Persians. 

Now, of the three more ancient languages and literatures 
above mentioned lean claim only a superficial and second-hand 
knowledge, since the study of Modern Persian and Arabic is 
amply sufficient to occupy even the most active mind for a 
life-time. The other literatures lie quite apart, and primarily 
require quite different qualifications. For the student of Old 
Persian and Avestic a good knowledge of Sanskrit is essential, 
while a knowledge of Arabic, Muhammadan theology, and the 
like is of quite secondary importance. For the study of the 
first, moreover, a knowledge of Assyrian, and for the second, of 
Pahlawi, is desirable ; while Pahlawr, in turn, cannot be fruit¬ 
fully studied save by one well-versed in the Aramaic languages, 
especially Syriac and Chaldacan. Wherefore, since it behoves 
an author to write of what he knows at first hand, and since 
my knowledge of the pre-Muhammadan languages and litera¬ 
tures of Persia is only such as (with the desire of extending 
and completing, as far as possible, my view of the people whose 
later history is my chosen study) I have derived from the 
writings of experts, I would gladly have confined the scope of 
this book to the post-Muhammadan period, whereon alone I 
have any claim to speak with authority. Yet since every 
increase of knowledge makes one feel how much greater than 
one had supposed is the continuity of a nation’s history and 
thought, and how much weaker are the dividing lines which 
once seemed so clear, I could not bring myself to mislead such 
as may read my book as to the true scope and unity of the 
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subject by such artificial and unnatural circumscription. I 
began my Oriental studies with Turkish, and was soon driven 
to Persian, since from the Persians the Turks borrowed their 
culture and literary forms. Soon I found that without a 
knowledge of the Arabic language and literature and of the 
Arabian civilisation and culture one could never hope to be 
more than a smatterer in Persian. Still I thought of the Arab 
conquest of Persia and the conversion of the bulk of the 
Persians to the religion of Isl.iin as a definite and satisfactory 
starting-point, as an event of such magnitude and of so 
revolutionary a character that it might fairly be regarded as 
creating practically a tabula rasa, from which all earlier writing 
had been expunged. But gradually it became apparent that 
this conception was very far from the truth ; that many 
phenomena of the complex ‘Abbisid civilisation, of the early 
religious history of IsUm, of the Book and Teaching of the 
Arabian Prophet himself, could only be understood in the 
light of earlier history.* Inevitably one is carried back from 
Muhammadan to Sisinian times, from Sdsdnian to Parthian, 
Achaemenian, Medic, Assyrian, primitive Aryan, and I know 
not what besides, until one is tain to exclaim with the Persian 
poet:— 

Mard-i khiradmand-i-hunar’pisha'fd 
‘ Umr dtt hihasi dar-ln nizgdr, 

Td bt-yaki tajnba dmukhti, 

Dar digari tajriba burdi bi-kdrt 

“The man of parts who after wisdom strives 
Should have on earth at least a brace of lives; 

In one experience he then might learn, 

And in the next that same to prolit turn I “ 

Therefore, unwilling on the one hand to speak much of 
matters wherein I have but little skill, and on the other to 

■ On the influence of pre-Muhammadan systems, both political and 
religious, on the civilisation of al-IsUm, von Kremer's wriUngs are 
most suggestive, especially his little work entitled Strei/Uge auf dem 
Gebiett itts Islams. 
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produce what I should regard as an essentially defective and 
misleading book, false to my conception of what is meant by 
the Literary History of a people, and faulty not only in 
execution but in conception, I have decided to set forth briefly 
in this chapter the main facts about the Achacnicnian Inscrip¬ 
tions, the Avesta, the Pahlawi monuments and literatuie, and 
the Zoroastrian religion, to know which is important even 
for those whose main interest lies in Modern Persian. Of the 
Sisdnian period, and therefore incidentally of Pahlawi, the 
official language of that time in Persia, I shall speak in greater 
detail in the next chapter, since in it he the roots of so much 
that attracts our attention in the early Muhammadan days, 
and the gulf which severs it from what precedes is so much 
harder to bridge satisfactorily than that which divides it from 
what follows. And since, for .literary purposes, the legendary 
is nearly as important as the actual history of a people, I shall 
also discuss in this chapter* the Persian Epos or National 
Legend, which, as will be seen, only approaches the real 
National History at the beginning of the Sds.-inian period. 
This chapter will therefore be divided into four sections, which 
may be briefly characterised .as follows ; (i) Ach.-emcnian ; 
(2) Avestic ; (3) Pahlawi ; and {4) National Legend. 


§ I. Literary Remnants of the Ach.*menians. 

Our fullest knowledge of that first great Persian dynasty 
which began with Cyrus in B.c. 559, and ended with the 
defeat of the last Darius by Alexander, and his tragic death at 
the hands of his two treacherous satraps, Bessus and Barzaentes, 
in B.c. 330, is derived from Greek historians, notably Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Xenophon [Anabasis, Cyrojntdia, Agesilaus), while 
some sidelights may be derived from such works as the Versa 
of rEschylus. Of these external sources, however, which have 
been fully used by those who have written the history of the 
Achxmenians (such as Rawlinson, Spiegel, and Justi), I do 
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not propose to speak further, since they lie rather in the 
domain of the classical scholar than of the Orientalist. Raw- 
linson, however, in his admirable translation of Herodotus, 
points out how much the authority of that great historian is 
strengthened, not only by the Achasmenian inscriptions, but 
also by the true and convincing portraits of the national cha¬ 
racter which his work contains. But for him, indeed, the 
inscriptions, even if deciphered, must have remained obscure in 
many points which by his help are clear, as, for example, the 
words in 11 . 8-i i of the first portion of Darius’s great Behistun 
inscription : “Saith Darius the king : ‘Eight of my race who 
were aforetime were kings; I am the ninth: we are kings 
by double descent ” [or, “ in a double line ”]. In the light of 
the following genealogical tree deducible from Herodotus 
'Polymnia, vii, lo) the meanii;g of this becomes evident :— 

(i) Achaemenes (Hakhdmamsh) 

I 

(a) Teispcs (ChiUshpisk) 

_!_ 

( 6 ) Ariaramnes {Ariyiramna) ( 3 ) Cambyscs {Kambujtya) 

{ 7 ) Arsames (.IrsWnm) ( 4 ) Cyi us (A'«r«sA) 

( 8 ) Hystaspes (Vhhiisfa) (S) Cambyses (Kambujiya) 

(9) Darius (Ddrayavmh) 

Xerxes (Klisbaydrshd) 

Ordinarily, of course, Cyrus (B.c. S 59 ~ 5 ^ 9 ) reckoned the 
first king of the line j his son Cambyses (b.c. 529-522) the 
second, and Darius (b.c. 521-485) the third ; but Darius 
himself counts his own ancestors up to Achaemenes, as well as 
the three kings (for he evidently includes Cambyses the father 
of Cyrus as well as Cambyses the son) of the collateral branch, 
and so the meanings of duvitdtaraaam, “in a double line” (it 
was formerly translated “ from a very ancient time ”), and of 
Darius’s “ I am the ninth ” become perfectly plain. 
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Any observant traveller who visits Persepolis and its sur¬ 
roundings will remark with some surprise that the inscriptions 
of the oldest period are the best preserved, while the most 
modern are the least legible. The Achsmenian cuneiform is 
so clear and sharp that we can hardly believe that nearly two 
thousand four hundred years have elapsed since the chisel 
which cut it rested from its labour. The Sdsdnian (Pahlawi) 
inscriptions, though younger by some seven hundred and fifty 
years, are blurred and faint in comparison ; while the quite 
recent inscriptions in Modern Persian are almost obliterated. 
This seems to me a type of the three epochs represetitcd by 
them, and to be reflected in the literary style of their contents. 
The great Darius is content to call himselt “the Great K.ing, 
the King of Icings, King in Persia, King of the provinces, the 
son of Vlshtdsp, the grandson of Arsh.Ama, the Achaemenian.” 
Shipiir the S.asdnian calls himself in the Pahlawi inscription at 
Hdjl-ibdd, “ the Mazda-worshipping divine being Shahpuhar, 
King of kings of Ir.ln and non-Iran, of spiritual descent from 
God, son of the Mazda-worshipping divine being Artakhshatr, 
King of kings of iran, of spiritual descent from God, grandson 
of the divine being Pipak the King.” As for the mass of 
empty, high-sounding titles with which the most petty Persian 
rulers of later Muhammadan times thought it necessary to 
bedeck their names, they aie but too familiar to every Persian 
student, and 1 will not weary otheis by such vain repetitions. 

I have said that we should rather speak of the Achicmenian 
inscriptions as historic/tl than as hternry monuments of the Old 
Persian language, yet there is in them a directness, a dignity, 
a simplicity and straightforwardness of diction, which entitle 
us to regard them as having a real literary style. The portion 
of Darius’s great inscription from Behistun translated at 
pp. 31-32 supra, will serve as one specimen, and here is 
another, emanating from the same king, from Persepolis 

" A great god is Ahuramazda, who hath created this earth, who 
hath created that heaven, who hath created nun, who created the 
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gladness of man, who made Darius king, sole king of many, sole 
lawgiver of many. 

“I am Darius, the great King, the King of kings, King of lands 
peopled by all races, for long King of this great earth, the son of 
Vishtasp, the Achaemenian, a E^ersian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of 
Aryan descent. 

“Saith Darius the King : By the grace of Ahuramazda, these are 
the lands of which I held possession beyond Persis, over which I 
held sway, which brought me tribute, which did that which was 
commanded them by me, and wherein my Law was maintained: 
Media, Susiana, Parthia, Haraiva [Herat], Bactria [Balkh], Sughd, 
Khw^razm [Khiva], Drangiana, Aracliosia, Thatagush [the Sata- 
gyd?e], Gandara, India, the HaumavarkaSacxandTigrakhudaSacas, 
Babylon, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, Sparda, 
the lonians, the Sac® across the sea, Skudra, the crown-wearing 
lonians,' the Putiya, the Kushiya, the Machiya, the Karkas. 

“Saith Darius the King : When Ahuramazda saw this e.arth . . 
then did He entrust it to me, He made me King, I am King, by the 
grace of Aliuramazda have I set it ip right order, what I commanded 
them [t.e., men] that was carried out, as was my Will. If thou 
thinkest, ‘How many were the lands which King Darius ruled?' 
then behold this picture : they bear my Throne, thereby thou 
may'st know them. Then shall thou know that the spears of the 
men of Persia reacli afar; then shall thou know that the Persian 
waged war far from Persia. 

“Saith Darius the King ; What I iiave done, that did I all by the 
grace of Ahuramazda : Aliuramazda vouchsafed me help till I com¬ 
pleted the work. May Ahuramazda protect me from . . and 
[likewise] my House and these lands ! For this do I pray Aliura¬ 
mazda : may Ahuramazda vouchsafe me this ! 

0 man 1 This is Ahuramazda's command to thee : Think no 
evil; abandon not the i ight path ; sin not I" 

One curious phenomenon presented by one of the latest 
Ach®menian inscriptions (that of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
B.c. 361-336) deserves a passing notice. Does some subtle 
connection exist between the decay of a language and the 
decay, or at least temporary subordination, of a race f I have 

* This cxplan,ition is, I believe, now challenged. Professor Cowell 
used to teach that it referred to the rpw/jvXoc, a crown of hair, fastened 
by a golden grasshopper, which was worn by the Athenians till the tiuic 
of Thucydides. 
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heard it said by English scholars that already before the Battle 
of Hastings the Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, language had, 
to a great extent, ceased to be written grammati- 
DesenOTtion of callv, and that it was in full decadence before the 
'oKri'Ai^ Norman invasion. As regards the Old Persian 
language, at least, this appears to be beyond 
doubt; and in the inscription to which reference is made 
above we find such errors in declensions and cases as iumiSm 
(“earth,” acc. case) for humim ; asminim (“heaven,” acc. 
sing.) for asminttm; shiyatim (“joy,” acc. sing.) for shiyilim; 
martihyi (“of men,” gen. pi.) for marU\ahya ; kiMyathiya 
(“king,” nom. for acc. sing.), and the like. And concur¬ 
rently with this decay of language appear signs of a degenera¬ 
tion in creed ; Ahuramazda no longer stands alone, but is 
associated with other gods, IVlithra (the bun) and Anahita 
(Venus). 

§ II. Ths Avesta. 

We have already, in Chapter I, touched on some of the 
general questions connected with the origin, age, and home of 
the Avesta, and the language in which it is written—questions 
not admitting, unfortunately, of very precise or certain 
answers. Geldiier’s article on “Zoroaster” in the ninth 
edition of the Encychpadia BriUmnica (1888), and Dar- 
mesteter’s French translation of the Avesta in the Amah 
du Musle Gurnet, vols. xxi, xxii, xxiv (1892-3), may be 
taken as representing the two extreme views. According to 
the former, part of the Avesta at least (the 
Oeidnei'i «»iisr Q^thas) represented the actual utterances of 
' Zoroaster or his immediate disciples ; Bactria was 
the scene of his activity, and its language the vehicle of his 
teaching; the King Vfshtasp (Gushtasp, Hystaspes), whom 
he converted, and who became the zealous patron and 
protector of his creed, “has no place in any historical chrono¬ 
logy,” “ must have lived long before Cyrus,” and “ must be 
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carefully distinguished from Hystaspes the father of Darius; ” 
and the period at which he flourished may have been any¬ 
thing from B.c. 1000 (Duncker) to b.c. 1400 (Gutschmid). 
According to the latter, the Zoroastrian scriptures of Achae- 
menian times (if they ever existed) entirely 
^atwviewi’ perished after Alexander’s invasion ; the con- 
l>S93)- struction of the Avesta (of which we now possess 
a portion only) began in the first century of our era, in the 
reign of the Parthian Vologeses I (a.d. 51-78), was continued 
under the SasSnians until the reign of Shapur II (a.d. 309- 
379), and, in its later portion, was largely influenced by the 
Gnosticism of the Alexandrian or Neo-Platonist philosophy ; 
Media was the home of the Zoroastrian doctrine, and the 
Medic language its vehicle ot expression ; and the origin of 
the Zoroastrian creed goes back (as definitely stated in such 
Pahlawi books as the Arila Viraf Namak and tlie Bundahish) 
only to a period of three centuries or less before Alexander’s 
time, that is, to the sixth or seventh century before Christ, or, 
in other words, to a period slightly more remote than the 
beginning of the Achtemenian dynasty. 

The views advanced by Darinestcter, though they have not 
commanded general assent, have nevertheless greatly modified 
those of the otlier school, notably of Geldner, 
especially by causing them to pay much greater 
attention to the traditions embodied in the 
Pahlawf, Pirsi, and early Muhammadan writings. Thus 
Geldner, in the interesting article on the Avesta contributed 
by him to Geiger and Kulin’s Grundriss (1896), while with¬ 
holding his assent from some of Darmesteter’s most revolu¬ 
tionary views as to the modern origin of the Avesta in the 
form known to us, attaches great importance to the Parsf 
tradition; identifies Zoroaster’s King Hystaspes with the 
historical father of Darius; makes Zoroaster a contemporary 
of Cyrus the Great; fixes, accordingly, the earliest limit or 
the Avesta as b.c. 560; admits the destruction of the original 
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Avesta during the period separating Alexander’s invasion from 
the reign of Vologeses I, who first began its reconstruction, a 
work renewed with vigour by Ardashir, the founder of the 
Sasanian dynasty; and allows that additions may have con¬ 
tinued to be made to it till the reign ofSliapur II (a.d. 309- 
379). He still holds, however, that the Gathas are not 
only the oldest portion of the Avesta, but repiesent the actual 
teachings and utterances of Zoroaster, of whose real, historical 
character he remains firmly persuaded; and adduces good 
historical evidence against Darmestctcr’s view that the Gathas 
are to be regarded as reflecting Alexandrian Gnosticism, or 
that the V6hu-man6 (Bahman) which appears so frequently in 
them owes its origin to the Xd-yof fltrof of Philo Judaius. 

Since Anquctil’s time it has been well known that the 
Avesta, as we now possess it, is only a fragment of the entire 
work which existed eVen in the Sasanian period ; 

•^'’AvcTia''’'' "'hilc this in turn was “ not more than a single 
priest could easily (fany in liis head” out of the 
Avesta “written with gold ink on piepared ox-hides and stored 
up in Stakhar-Papakan,” which was destroyed by “ the accursed 
Alexander the Roman.” Yet the Vendid. 5 d, which constitutes 
a considerable portion of the existing Avesta, makes a fair¬ 
sized volume, and it was but one of the twenty-one msis into 
which the Sasanian Avesta was divided, and of which the 
contents are in some measure known to us from the Pahlawi 
Dlnkard, a very important work, dating, proliably, from the 
ninth century of our era. These twenty-one «ajfr, of which 
the Pahlawi names aie known to us,* were divided equally into 
three groups—the (mainly theological and liturgical), 

the ddtik (mainly legal), and the hMak-mdmank (philosophical 
and scientific). Of the seven noiks constituting the first 
group (intended principally for the priests) we still possess 
fragments of three—the Stot~yasht^ the Bukoy and the HdtSkht f 
of the second seven (intended for the laity) also three—the 
• See Gcldiier 111 the Grumlnss, ml ii, pp. iS. 20. 

8 
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PenJMd, and pans of the Huspdram and Bakin-yasht •, whil< 
the third group, appealing to the more limited circle of learned 
and scientific men, has unfortunately (probably for that very 
reason) perished entirely. According to West’s conjecture, 
these twenty-one noiks, which composed the Sasanian Avesta, 
contained in all about 347,000 words, of which we now 
possess only some 83,000, or about a quarter. Concerning 
the division above mentioned, Geldner remarks that it is 
“ partly artificial, and is based on the attempt to establish a 
strict analogy between the whole Avesta and the Ahuna- 
Tairya verse, which is regarded as the quintessence and original 
foundation of the whole Avesta revelation.” This remark 
suggests two interesting analogies with later 

analog* t>n>es, and serves to illustrate what has been 
already said as to the remarkable persistence or 
recurrence of ideas in the East—a phenomenon of which I 
have elsewhere spoken in greater detail. The first of these 
is embodied in a Shi‘ite tradition ascribed to ‘All, which runs 
as follows ;— 

"All liml IS in the Qtir'in is m the Si'iralu'l-Fdtiha [the opening 
chapter], and all that is in the Siiralu'l-Fdlitia is in the Bismi'ltdh 
[the formula 'In the name of God, the Merciful, the Forgiving,’ 
which stands at the head of every chapter except one of the 
Muljamm.idan Scupturc, and which is used by Muhammadans 
when entering on any iinilei taking], and alt that is in the BismUldh 
is in the B of the Bismi'ltdh, and alt that is in the B of the Bismi'tldh 
IS III the point which is under the B, and I am the Point which is under 
the B." 

The second is the further expansion and application of this 
idea by the Bab, the founder of the last great religious move¬ 
ment in Persia, who was put to death in 1850 at Tabriz; for 
he declared 19—the number of the letters in the Bismi’llah— 
to be the “Unity” (in Arabic If'dhid, “One,” in which, 
curiously enough, the numerical values of the component 
letters add up to 19) which was at once the intelligible Mani. 
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festation of the Inef&ble One and the proper numerical base of 
all computation, so that he made his books to consist of 19 
“Unities,” each containing 19 chapters, and the year to 
consist of 19 months of 19 days each (= 361 days). 

The existing Avcsta, as already said, contains but one 

complete noik out of the twenty-one which it comprised in 

Sasanian times, viz., the VendidJd; while portions 

Divuionsot the gf igjst four others enter into the composition 
present Avesta. 

of the Yasna, and other fragments are preserved 
in some Pahlawi books, notably the Huspiram in the Niran- 
gistan. The extant books and religious formuht of the .•\vesta 
are divided into five chief groups or sections, which are as 
follows :— 

1. The Yatna^ or liturgical portion, consisting of hymns 
recited in honour of the different angels, spirits, and divine 
beings. It comprises seventy-two chapters (c.illed 
halt! or ha\ sytpbohsed by the seventy-two 
strands which compose the kushtl^ or s.tcred girdle, investiture 
with which constitutes the formal admission of the young 
Zoroastrian to the Zoroastrian Church. In it are included 
the ancient Gathas to which relerence has already been made. 


2. The Yispered, comprising 23-27 chapters (called karde), 
is not an independent, coherent, and self-contained book, but 

a collection of formulae and doxologles similar 
^ and supplementary to the Yasna, in conjunction 
with which it is used liturgically. 

3. The Ytnd'Md, or “ l.aw against the demons,” is, in 
Geldncr’s words, “ the Leviticus of the PArsis, the Lcclc- 

siastical Law-book, which prescribes the priestly 
Tb. VB.il,d5A expiations, and ecclesiastical pen¬ 

ances,” and comprises twenty-two ch.ipters (/ar^arr/). Of 
these, the first, describing the successive creation by Ormuzd 
(Ahura Mazda) of the good lands, and the counter-creation 
by Ahriman (Ahro Mainyush) of a corresponding evil in 
each case, has been the chief basis of all discussion as to the 
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regions originally known to and inherited by the people 
of the A vesta. 

4. The Tashts, twenty-one in number(^. p. 98, 1 .5 supra), are 
hymns in honour of the various angels and spiritual beings, the 
Amshaspands and fzads, one of whom presides 

TheYashU. ^ L f L L' 

over, and gives his name to, each of the thirty 

days which constitute the Zoroastrian month. Originally, 
as the Pirsis hold, each of these had his appropriate 
Yasht ; so that it would appear that nearly a third part of 
this portion of the Avesta has been lost. This mention of 
the Zoroastrian calendar reminds me of another illustration of 
Another uiusira. resurgcnce of ancient religious beliefs and 
6r°S:fiMhe"EMi obscrvaiices in the East of which I have 
siouiMHncs already spoken. The Zoroastrian year comprises 
andobfervanct. months of go days each, to which are added 
5 extra days, called the giihh. The year, in short, is a solar 
year, comprising, like our own, 365 days, with a suitable 
arrangement for further intercalation. The modern Bibis, 
wholly Muhammadan in outward origin, and ultra-Shl‘ite in 


'^heir earlier stages of development, abandoned the Muham- 
irti^dan lunar year (which falls short of the sol.ir by about ii 
daj^, and, taking as their numerical base their favourite 
numW 19, substituted for it a solar year consisting of 19 
month^of 19 days each, making a total of 361 (= 19 x 19) 
days, wsich were supplemented as reijuired to maintain the 
correspondence between the calendar and the real season, bv 
some or ail, of the five extra days which represented the 
numeric.il valtyc of the Bab's title (B = 2, A = i, B = 2), and 
were, in the Bdbi phrase, fixed “ according to the number of 
the Hip of the Arabic letter which stands for five. More 
than this, each day of the Bdbi month, and each month of the 


Bdbi year, is consecrated to, and derives its name from, some 
attribute, aspect or function of the Deity, just as each day and 
each month of the Zoroastrian year stand in a similar relation 


to one of the angelic beings who constitute the Zoroastrian 
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spiritual hierarchy. The only difference between the two 
systems—the most ancient and the most modern which Persia 
has produced—lies in the substitution of attributes for Angels 
by the Babis, and further m the fact that to only twelve of the 
thirty Amshaspands and Izads who preside over the days of the 
month are allotted months also, while with the Babis the same 
nineteen names serve for both purposes. In both calendars 
the week plays no part ; in both it happens once in each month 
that the same name indicates both the month and the day; and 
in both cases such days are observed as festivals. Yet it 
is most improbable that the Bab, who was a S.ayyid, and, ere he 
announced his Divine mission (a.d. 1844), an ultra-zealous 
Shi'ite, holding all unbelievers as unclean and to be scdidouslv 
avoided (he enjoins in the Persian Bii\un the expulsion of all 
who refuse to accept his doctrine, save such as are engaged 
in avocations useful to the community, from the five principal 
provinces of Persia), had, or ^would have condescended to 
acquire, any direct knowledge of the Zoroastrian religion 
and practices ; and the same applies to the many striking 
analogies which his doctrine, and even phraseology, present 
with those of the Ismafilis and other older sects ; so that we 
are almost driven to regard a certain circle of religious and 
philosophical ideas as endemic in Persia, and liable at any 
moment, under a suitable stimulus, to become epidemic. To 
this point we shall have repeated occasion to recur later. 

5. The Khorda Auesta, or “ Little Avesta,” is a kind of 
prayer-book or religious chrestomathy compiled for the use of 
the laity in the reign ofShapiirll (a.d. 310-379) 
bv the priest, Adharpadh Mahraspand. It consists 
partly of selections from the whole Avesta, partly of 
formuire written in Pazend (see pp. 81-2 tupra) j and comprises 
the five Nydyishes (prayers addressed to the Sun, the Moon, 
Mithra, the Genius of the Water, and the Bahiam-Fire), the 
five Gdfij, the greater and lesser Shuza (“thirty days”), and 
the four Afrmgan, or blessings. 
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Sucli, with the independent fragments preserved in Pahlawi 
books like the Nlrangistin (chief amongst which are the 

Aoeemadaka and Hidokht-nosk\ is that remnant 

RCTlewoflhe , , „ . 

Avntaana 01 the Zoroastnan scriptures which we now know 

Whole. I « T 1 • 

as the Avcsta. Intensely interesting though it be 
as an ancient document embodying the doctrines of so cele¬ 
brated a person as Zoroaster, and the tenets of an old-world 
faith which once played an important part in the world’s 
history, and which, though numbering at the present day not 
ten thousand adherents in Persia, and not more than ninety 
thousand in India,' has profoundly influenced other religions of 
intrinsically greater importance, the Avesta cannot be described 
as either pleasant or interesting reading. It is true that the 
interpretation of many passages is doubtful, and that better 
understanding might lead to higher appreciation of these ; but, 
speaking for myself, I can only say that while my appreciation 
of the Qur’an grows the more I study it and endeavour to 
grasp its spirit, the study of the Avesta, save for philological, 
mythological, or other comparative purposes, leads only to a 
growing weariness and satiety. The importance of its place in 
the history of religious thought, as well as its interest from an 
antiquarian and philological point of view, will ever attract to 
it a certain number of devoted students, apart from those who 
regard it as a Revelation and a Law from God ; but to me it 
is doubtful whether any translation of it could be made which 
the ordinary re.ider of average curiosity and intelligence would 
be willing to read through from cover to cover, save for some 
special purpose. At any rate the number of translations into 
English, French, and German is sufficiently large to enable 
any one who chooses to try the experiment for himself, 
and the citation of selected passages in this place appears quite 
superfluous. 


' Sec M.ulcmoisellc D. Mcnant's l.ts Pams (Paris, 1898), pp. 52-56. 
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§ III. The PahlawI Literature. 


The earliest traces of the Pahlawi language (of which, as 
already pointed out, the apparent mingling of Semitic and 
trin ian words, brought about by the use of tlie 
'onmmMB'a’ Huzvarish system, is the essential feature) occur, as 
300—*.D pointed out by Levy of Breslau in 1S67,' on 

sub-Parthian coins of the end of the fourth and beginning of 
the third century before Christ—in other words, soon after the 
end of the Achsmenian period ; and Pahlawi legends are borne 
by the later Parthian, all the Sasanian, and the early Muham¬ 
madan coins of Persia, including amongst the latter the coins 


struck by the independent Ispahbads of Tabaristdn, as well as 
those of the earlier Arab governors. The Pahlawi coin-legends 
extend, therefore, from about B.c.*300 to a.d. 695, when the 
Umayyad Caliph ‘Abdu’l-Malik abolished the Persian currency 
and introduced a coinage bearing Arabic legends.’ 

The Pahlawi inscriptions date from the beginning of 


Sasanian times, the two oldest being those of Ardashir and 
Shapiir, the first and second kings of that illustrious 
house (a.d. 226-241 and 241-272) ; and they ex¬ 
tend down to the eleventh century, to which belong 
the inscriptions cut in the Kanheri Buddhist caves in S.ilsettc 
near Bombay by certain Parsis who visited them in a.d. 1009 
and 1021. Intermediate between these extremes are ten 
signatures of witnesses on a copper-plate grant to the Syrian 
Christians of the .Malabar coast. I'he grant itself is engraved 
in old Tamil characters on five copper plates, and a sixth con¬ 
tains the names of the twenty-five witnesses attesting it, of 
which eleven are in Kufic Arabic, ten in Sasanian Pahlawi,and 
four in the Hebrew character and Persian languagc .3 


■ 7 ..DM.G., ixi, pp. 4-’i-)h5. , , . „ 

■ See the Arab historians—c.g., Dinawan (ed Gmrg.iss, 188S). p. 522. 

> Sec Hang's Esoiv on Pahlom, pp. So-82 , We.t's article on P,Mam 
LiUraturc in the Gmndmi, vol. li, p. 79. and the references there given. 
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Of the age of the Pahlawi literature, properly so called, we 
have already spoken (pp. 7-8 supra). It was essentially the 
Persian literature of the Sasanian period, but was 
naturally continued for some time after the fall of 
that dynasty. Thus the Gujastak Abalhh nimak, 
to which reference has already been made, narrates a discussion 
held between an orthodox Zoroastrian priest, Atur-farnbag 
son of f'arrukh-zad, and a heretical dualist (perhaps a Mani- 
chasan) in the presence of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Ma’mun 
(a.D. 813-833), so that the period to which this literature 
belongs may be considered to extend from the third to the 
ninth or tenth centuries of our era, at which time the natural 
use of Pahlawi may be considered to have ceased, though at all 
times, even to the present day, learned Zoroastrians were to be 
found who could compose ,in Pahlawi. Such late, spurious 
Pahlawf, however, commonly betrays its artificial origin, notably 
by the confusing of the adjt^tival termination -/b with the 
nominal or substantival termination -ffi, both of which arc 
represented by -/ in Modern Persian. 

Of actual written Pahlawi documents, the papvrus-fragments 
from tlie P'ayyilm in Egypt, which West supposes to date from 
the eighth century of our era, arc the most ancient, 
and after them there is nothing older than the 
MS. of the Pahlawi Yasna known as “ J. 2,” which 
was completed on January 25, a.d. t323. Pahhawi manuscripts 
naturally continue to be transcribed amongst the Parsis down 
to the present day, though since the introduction of Pahlawi 
type, and the gradual publication by printing or lithography 
of the more important books, the function of the scribe, here as 
in the case of other Eastern languages, has in large measure 
fallen into abeyance. 

The Pahlawi literature is divided by West, who is certainlj’ 
ibrtMitand greatest living authority on it, and who is in 

ihe'pahiaw! portion of our subject our chief guide, into 

Unratur*. three classes, as follows :— 
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1. Pahlawi translatims of Avesta texts, represented by twenty- 
seven works, or fragments of works, estimated to contain in all 
about 141,000 words.* Valuable as these are for the exegesis 
ot the Avesta, they “cannot be really co/tsidered,” in West’s 
words, as a sample of Pahlawi literature, because the Parsi 
translators have been fettered by the Avesta arrangement ol 
the words.” 

2. Pahlawi texts on religious ssihjects, represented by fifty-five 
works, estimated to co’itain about 446,000 words. This 
class contains, besides commentaries, prayers, traditions 
(riwayats), admonitions, injunctions, pious savings, and the 
like, several important and interesting works, amongst which 
the following deserve particular mention. 'Fhe Dinkart 

(“Acts of Religion”), “a large collection ot 
century), nuormation regardin'; the doctrines, customs, 
traditions, history and literature of the Mazda- 
worshipping religion,” ot whiph the compilation was begun 
in the ninth century of our era by the same Atur-farnbag who 
appears before al-.Ma’mun as the champion of orthodox 
Zoroastrianism against “the accursed Abalish,” ami concluded 
towards the end of the same century,* The Buurlahishn 
(“ The Ground-giving ”), an extensive manual of 
(nth temury).” religious knowlcdge ,3 comprising, in the fuller 
recession known as the “ Iranian,” forty-six 
chapters, which appears to have been finally concluded in the 
eleventh or twelfth century of our era, though the bulk of it 
is probably a good deal earlier. I'he Datislan-i-Dlnli, or 
“ Religious Opinions ” of .Manushchihar, son ot 

TheDillstana- , ,, 

Dunk (gth Yudaii-Yim, high-priest ot rars and Kirman in 

century). r o * 

the latter part of the ninth century, on ninety-two 


* The full enumeration of these and the following will be found in Wei»t’H 
article in the Grundnss already referred to. 

* A very full analysis of its contents is j^iveii by West, t»/». at, pp. 

* For translation see West's Pahlawi text's in vol. v of the Sacred Dooks 
of the East, pp. 1-151 (Oxford, 1880). For analysis of contents sec West's 
article in the Gruudnss,\\^ 100-102. 
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topics, characterised by West as “one ot the most difficult 
Pahlawi texts in existence, both to understand and to translate.” 
The Shitand-gltminlk FijAr^ (“ Doubt-dispelling Explana¬ 
tion ”), a controversial religious work, composed towards the 
end of the ninth century, in defence of the Zoro- 
i!urai,'lik”vi|4r. asttian dualism against the Jewish, Christian, 
Manichxan, and Muhammadan theories of the 
nature and origin of evil; and described by West as “the 
nearest approach to a philosophical treatise that remains extant 
in Pahlawi literature.” The DlnA-i-Mainyo [or 
^Khirai’ MAinog] -t-Khirad (“ Opinions of the Spirit of 
Wisdom ”) contains the answers of this spirit to 
sixty-two inquiries on matters connected with the Zoroastrian 
faith. The publication of the Pahlawi text by Andreas (Kiel, 
1882), and of the Pazend text with Neriosengh’s Sanskrit 
translation by West (Stuttgart, 1871), who has also published 
English translations of both tej^ts (1871 and 1885), render it 
one of the most accessible of Pahlawi works, and as pointed out 
by Noldekc in his translation of the KArnAmnk-i-Artakhsbatr-i- 
PApaiAn, one of the best books for beginning the study ot 
book-Pahlawi. The Arda-VirAf NArnak is another 
*Nluiuk!'* ''*='■)' well-known work, accessible in the original 
(Bombay, 1872) and in English and French 
translations, and may be briefly described as a prose Zoroas¬ 
trian Paradise and Inferno. It is interesting for the picture 
it gives of the religious and material anarchy in Persia pro¬ 
duced by the invasion of “the accursed Alexander the Roman,” 
of the S.-isdnian national and religious revival in the third 
century of our era, and of the Zoroastrian ideas of the future 
life. In the latter we can hardly foil to be struck bv the 
analogy between the Chinvat Bridge and the Muhammadan 


' Translated by West In vol. xxiv of the Sacred Books or the East series 
(Oxford, 1S85), pp. 115-251 ; and published in Pazend by the same scholar 
in conjunction with the Parsi Hosliang in 1887. 
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Bridge of Sirdt, “finer than a hair and sharper than a sword,” 
to which Byron alludes in the well-known lines— 

"By Allah, I would answer ‘Nay!’ 

Though on al-Sirat's bridge I stood, 

Which totters o'er the burning flood, 

With Paradise within my view, 

And all its houris beckoning tlirough.” 

And these hurts also seem to find their more spiritual proto¬ 
type in the fiiir maiden who meets the departed soul of the 
righteous man, and who, on being questiojied, declares herself 
to be the embodiment of the good deeds, the good words, and 
Mliic5n.|- 'Noughts which have proceeded from 

Ataioif h's life. The “ Book of the accuntd 

Ahulhhf already mentioned more than once, was 
published by Barthelemy in 1887, with the Pa/.end and Parsi- 
Persian versions and a Prench translation. The Jdmhp-niimiik, 
known in its entirety only in Pazend and Persian versions, 
contains some interesting mythological and legendary matter 
about the ancient mythical kings of the Persian 

Andarar-I- ' i-i 

Kiiti,r.iw-i- tpos. The AnMriiz-i-Khusraw-i-Kauidtiin, or 
Kavaun. ' 

dying injunctions of King Nushirwan (Aiioshak- 
ruban, a.d. 531-578) to his people, though of very small 
extent, deserves mention because it has been taken by 
Salemann in his Miltilpersisch Stuthen (Melanges Asiatiques, 
ix, pp. 142-253, St. Petersburg, 1887) as the basis of a very 
interesting and luminous study of the exact fashion in which 
a Pahlawi' text would probably have sounded when rc.id aloud j 
an ingenious attempt at a critical Pazend transcription. 

3. Pahlawi texts on non-reiigious tuhjects, rcpiesentcd by only 
eleven works, comprising in all about 41,000 words. This 
class of Pahlawi literature is at once the most 
PiSuvSwSS! '“S' extensive. A large non- 

theological literature no doubt existed in Sasanian 
times, and many works of this class no longer extant (notably 
the Khudhiy-nimak, or “ Book of Kings,” which will be dis- 
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cussed in the next section) are icnown to us by name, and to 
some extent in substance, through the early Arabic and 
Muhammadan Persian writers. The same cause which led 
to the Joss of the scientific and philosophical msks of the 
Avesta (the hitak mimarlk; see p. 97 supra), namely, the 
comparative indifference of the Zoroastrian priests, who were 
practically the sole guardians of the old literature after the fall 
of the Sdsinian Empire, to all books which did not bear im¬ 
mediately on their own interests, led, no doubt, to the loss 
of the greater part of the profane literature of the Sasdnian 
period. The works of this class now extant are so few that 
they may be enumerated in full. They comprise: (i) TIu 
Social Code of the Zoroastrians in Sisinian Times. (2) The 
Titkir-i-Zariran (also called the Shihnima-i-Gushtisp and 
the Pahlawl Shihndma), translated into German by Geiger in 
the Sitzungsherichte d. phil. and hist. Classe d. Kais. hayer. Akad, 
d. IVissenschaften for 1890, ii^ pp. 243-84, and further dis¬ 
cussed by Noldeke two years later in the same periodical.* 
(3) The Tale of Khusraw-i-Kawitin (Nushlrwin) and his 
Page. (4) The extremely interesting Kirnimak-i-Artakh- 
shatr-i-P(Spakdn, or “Gests of Ardashtr Babakdn,”the founder 
of the Sasdnian dynasty, of which the Pahlawi text “ (which 
appears, however, to be edited with little criticism) was pub¬ 
lished at Bombay in 1896 by Kayqubad Adharbad Dastur 
Nushirwan, while an excellent German translation, with 
critical notes and a most luminous Introduction, by Professor 
Noldeke of Strassburg, appeared at Gottingen in 1878. 
Of this book I shall have occasion to speak much more 
fully in connection with the Shih-nima, or “ Book of Kings.” 
It and the two preceding ones may be classed together as the 
sole survivors of the “ historical novel ” of Sasdnian times j 

‘ This work is placed by NSIdeke about the ye.ar a.d, 500, and is 
described by him as “ wohi die hlteste eigentliche Heldensage, die uns in 
iranisclier Sprache erhalten ist." 

* The date of its composition is placed by Xbideke about a.d. 600. 
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though the contents or titles of others are known to us 
through Arabic writers (such as Mas‘udi', Dfnawari, and the 
author of the invaluable Fihrist), while the substance of one, 
the Book of the Gests and Adventures of Bahram Chuhin, has 
been in part reconstructed by Professor Noldeke [Geschichte der 
. . . Sasantden, Leyden, 1879, pp. 474-487). The remaining 
books of this class (mostly of small extent) are : (5) The Cities 
of frin; (6) the Wonders of Sagisidn f (7) the Diraihl- 1 - 
Asisrig, or “Tree of Assyria”; (8) tlie Chairang-nimak, or 
“ Book of Chess ” ; (9) Forms of Epistles ; (to) Form of Mar¬ 
riage Contract, dated to correspond with November 16, a.d. 
1278; and (11) the well-known Farhang-i-Pahlawlk, or “ Old 
Pahlawf-Pizend Glossary,” published at Bombay and London 
by Hoshang and Haug in 1870. 

Besides the Pablawi literature^ there also exists a modern 
Persian Zoroastrian literature, of which the most important 
works are: the Zarlushtnama (“Book of Zoro- 

Pcr'iian . • ' . , 

Zoroastnao astcr ) in verse, composed at Ray in Persia in 

literature / ’ ^ n 

the thirteenth century; the Sad~dar (“ Hundred 
Chapters ”), a sort of epitome of the Zoroastrian faith in three 
recensions (one prose, two verse), of which the first is the 
oldest; the ^Ulamd-l-Islam (“Doctors of Islim ”) ; the 
Riwiyats, or collections of religious traditions; the ^ssa- 
i-Sanjdn, or narrative of the Zoroastrian exodus to India after 
the Muhammadan conquest of Persia ; and several Persian 
versions of Pahlawf texts. These are discussed by West in 
an Appendix to his article in the Grundriss (pp. 122-129). 
I know of no literary activity amongst the Persian Zoroastrians 
of Yazd and Kirman in recent times, and though amongst 
themselves they continue to speak the peculiar Gabrf dialect 
already mentioned, their speech in mixed society scarcely 
differs from that of their Muhammadan fellow 
citizens, and their letters are entirely copied from 

SuaDUQ Umet. .a- i i 

the ordinary models. 

The question of the existence of poetry in Sisinian times 
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has been already discussed at pp. 14-16 supra. If it ever 
existed, no remnants of it, so far as is known, have survived 
till the present day. 

As has been already pointed out, the substance of a certain 
number of Pahlawf works which have perished is preserved 
to some extent by some Muhammadan writers, especially 
the earlier Arabic historians (that is, Arabic-writing, for 
most of them were Persians by race), such as yabari, 
Mas'udi, Dinawari, and the like, who drew tor the most part 
their materials from Arabic translations of Pahlawi books 
made by such men as Ibnu’I-Muqaffa*, who were well 
acquainted with both languages. Of such translations a con¬ 
siderable number are enumerated in the Fihrist, but Ibnu’l- 
Muqaffa‘’s rendering of KalSla and Ditnna (brought from 
India in the time of Nuslu'rwan “the Just,” together with 
the game of Chess, and translated for him into Pahlawi) is 
almost the only one which, has survived in its entirety. 
Amongst the early Arabic writers, the best informed on 
Persian topics include, besides 'I'abari (t a.d. 923), al-Jahidh 
(t A.D. 869), al-Kisiawi (t A.D. 870), Ibn Qutayba (t a.d. 
889), al-Ya‘qubi (t A.D. 900), Dinawari (t a.d. 895), 
Mas'udi (flourished in the middle of the tenth century), 
especially his Murliju' dh-dliahai and Kitibu t-tanbih wa'l-ishrif, 
Hantfa of Isfahan (a.d. 961), al-Biruni (end of tenth and 
early \elevcnth century), al-Baladhuri (t a.d. 892), the 
author of the Fihrist, Muhammad b. Isfiaq (end of tenth 
century)^ and others. Amongst Persian works, BaPami’s 
translation' of Tabari’s history (a.d. 963), the anonymous 
Mujmalu’t-TawtirUhjZni Firdawsi’s great epic, the Shahnaina, 
of which we shall speak immediately, are perhaps the most 
important from this point of view. 

§ IV. The Persian National Epic. 

Hitherto we have spoken chiefly of the real history of 
Ancient Persia, as derived from the oldest and most credible 
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THE PERSIAN EPIC 

sources inscriptionSj coins, and the writers of antit^uity. It 
is now necessary that we should briefly examine the ideas that 
the Persians themselves entertain as to the dynasties and kings 
who ruled over them in days of old—in other words, the 
National Legend, which only begins to run parallel with 
actual history at the beginning of the Sas.inian period. This 
National Legend finds its ultimate development in the cele¬ 
brated epic of the Shalwama, or “ Book of Kinijs,” an immense 
poem, generally computed at about 60,000 couplets, composed 
by Firdawsi for Sultan Mahmud of Ghaz.na, and completed, 
after some forty years of labour, in the year a.d. 1010. As 
a literary work this great epic will be more properly discussed 
in a later chapter, but, since it rem.niis till the present day tlie 
chief source whence the Persians derive their ide.as as to the 
ancient history of their nation, it will be proper to discuss 
briefly in this chapter both the nature and antiquity of its 
contents. This matter has been treated in a most exhaustive 
and scholarly manner by Professor Noldcke of Strassburg in 
his article entitled Das Iranische Nasistsa/cpcs, contributed to 
vol. ii of Geiger and Kuhn’s Gnimhiss, and also published 
in separate form (Trubner, Strassburg, 1896). Of this 
excellent work, which probably represents the limit of 
knowledge attain,ible in this direction, the freest use is 
made in the brief account here given of the history of this 
National Legend or Saga. 

The Shihnama recognises four dyn.astics of pre-.Muham- 
madan Persian kings—the PlshMJI, the Kuylnl^ the Jshhml 
(or Parthian, also called in Arabic A/u/uiu’t- 
Tawa if, or “Tribal Kings"), and the S/lsanl. 
Of these, the two first are entirely unhistorical, 
belonging, as we have already said, to the mythology of the 
Avesta and the common Indo-iranian legend ; the third is 
historical in a sense, but nothing is remembered of it save a 
few names, mentioned without much order or method, and the 
fact that it filled the gap between Alexander the Great and 
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Ardashfr the first Sdsdnian ; the fourth is wholly historical in 
the sense that the kings composing it are historical personages 
arranged in correct order, though naturally their deeds and 
adventures contain much legendary matter, especially in the 
earlier portion. 

The first king of the legendary Pfshdadi dynasty, called 
Gaylimarih, is the first man of the Avesta, GayS Martta, the 
Zoroastrian Adam. He dwells in the mountains, 
fyoMiy dresses himself and his people in leopard-skins, 
brings the beasts of the field into subjugation, 
wages a war on the demons, in which his son Siyamak is 
killed, and, after a reign of thirty years, dies, and is 
succeeded by his grandson Hlishang (Arabic {jsithanj. 
Hushang reigns forty years, accidentally discovers how to 
produce fire by flint and steel, and establishes the Festival Oi 
Sadah to commemorate this great discovery. He is succeeded 
by his son Taltmuratli, called Div-band, “the Hinder of 
Demons,” since he brought these beings into subjection, but 
spared their lives on condition that they should teach him the 
art of writing “ not one but nearly 30 languages.”* After 
reigning thirty years he is succeeded by his son Jtimshld, a 
much more important figure in the Persian Legend than any 
of his predecessors. 

The early Arab (f.r., Arabic-writing) historians, who for the 
most part endeavour to combine the Iranian with Semitic and 
Biblical legends, commonly identify Jamsliid with 
(•iiithni. Solonion. Practically speaking nearly all the 
Achasmenian monuments about Persepolis are referred by 
the Persians to these kings, and apparently for no better reason 
than the following ; “ These gigantic buildings,” they say, 
“are evidently beyond the power of the unaided humanity of 
that age; therefore whoever built them was helped by the 
demons. But it is a well-known fact that only two kings had 
command over the demons, namely Solomon and Jamshfd ; 

• Sec M.icaii'i ed. of the Shiihndma, p. iS. 
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therefore Solomon and Jamshid built these monuments.” 
Accordingly they call Persepolis Takht-t-yamshld, “the 
Throne of Jamshid ” ; the Tomb of Cyrus, Masjid-i-Midar~ 
t-Sulayman, “ the Mosque of Solomon’s Mother ” ; and 
another platform-like structure on a hill .adj.icent to the 
monuments in the Murghab plain Takht-i-Sutaymin “ the 
Throne of Solomon.” Such identifications were favoured by 
the Zoro.astrians in Muhammadan times as tending to improve 
their position with their conquerors, and secure for them the 
privileges accorded by victorious Isidm to “ the people of the 
Book”—that is, peoples like the Jews and Christians who, 
though not believers in the Qur’an, possessed Scriptures 
recognised by Muhammad. The most notable of these false 
identifications is that of Zoroaster with Abraham, and of the 
Avesta with the i'u/j/iy (“ Leaflets” or “Tracts") supposed 
by the Muhammadans to have been revealed to him, and 
recognised by them as one of the five revelations made to the 
five great Prophets, the other four being the Pentateuch 
( Tauirit) of Moses, the Psalms {Zuliiir or Aluzdnilr) of David, 
the Gospel {Inj'l) of Jesus Christ, and the J^ur'iSn of 
Muhammad. But of course well-informed writers like 
Ibnu’l-Muqaffa* knew that these identifications were wrong, 
just as well .as we now know that .Sir William Jones’s idcnti- 
fic.ations of ICay-Khusraw and Shiruyc with Cyrus and Xerxes 
are wrong. Thus Ibnu’l-Muqaffid (quoted by Dinawari, ed. 
Guirgass, p. 9) says : “ Ignorant Persians, and such as have no 
science, suppose that King Jam w.as Solomon the son of David, 
but this is an error, for between Solomon and Jam was an 
interval of more than 3,000 years." It is now well known 
that Jam (the termination— s/iid, frequently dropped, is a mere 
epithet or title, as it is in Khunlild, “ the Sun,” representing 
the Avestic Klitht 7 cta, “chief, sovereign, brilliant”) is identical 
with the Tama of the Hindu and the Tima of the Avestic 
mythology, though this hero of the Indo-Irinian legend 
appears under rather difierent .'ispects in the three cases. With 
9 
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the Hindus, he is the first great mortal to pass over into the 
After-world, and hence appears as a kind of Pluto, or King of 
Hades. In the Avesta he is “ the fair Yima of goodly flocks,” 
the son of Fhaithdo (a name which, though absent from 
the Shihnima, occurs in early Muhammadan historians like 
Dmawari and Tabari as Vlvanjhin, described as son of trin or 
Arfakhshad, son of Sam or Shem, son of Noah), who is invited, 
but declines, to be the bearer of Ahura Mazda’s message to 
mankind, and who is commissioned to build “the four-cornered 
Varena ” for the protection of his people from the plague of 
cold created by Aiira Mainyush (Ahriman), the Evil Spirit. 
In the ShihnAma he appears as a great king, who reigns for 
700 years, not only over men, but over demons, birds, and 
fairies; invents weapons of war and the textile art ; teaches 
men the use of animals; institutes the priestly, military, 
agricultural, and artisan classes; compels the demons to practise 
architecture ; introduces the use of precious stones and metals, 
perfumes, and medicines; budds ships ; causes himself to be 
transported (like Solomon in the Muhammadan legend) on an 
aerial throne whithersoever he will ; and establishes the great 
national festival of the M/tvr az, or New Year’s Day, at the 
vernal equinox, when the Sun enters the sign of Aries. 
Thereupon his luck turns, for he becomes so inflated with 
pride as to claim divine honours, whereon he is overthrown and 
ultimately slain by the usurper Dahok. 

This DahAk represents the snake Azhi DahAka (later 
AzhdahAk, AzhdahA, “a dragon”) of the Avesta; and, with 
the two snakes growing from his shoulders which 
require a daily meal of human brains, stands for 
the three-headed dragon of other Aryan mytho¬ 
logies. By Firdawsi (in whose time the memory of the Arab 
Conquest was still alive, and race hatred still ran high) he is 
metamorphosed into an Arab, and his name is consequently 
given an Arab form, Dahhak (with the hard Arabic d and A); 
he appears as a parricide, tyrant, and chosen instrument of the 
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Devil, who beguiles him from the primitive and innocent 
vegetarianism supposed to have hitherto prevailed into the 
eating of animal food and ultimate cannibalism. His demand 
for fresh victims to feed his snakes ultimately, after he has 
reigned nearly a thousand years, drives his wretched subjects 
into revolt, to which they are chiefly incited by the blacksmith 
Kawa, whose leathern apron, by a patriotic apotheosis, becomes 
the standard of national liberty. The young FerUun (Ayestic 

ThrailaSna, Indian ThrSitana), son ot Jhtln, a 

Fcndtin (icscendant of Tahmiirath and “ of the seed of 
the Kayan,” is brought forth from his hiding-place and hailed 
as king. He defeats Dahiik, and chains him alive, Prometheus- 
like, in a cave at the summit of Mount Damawand (or Dunbd- 
wand), the great conical peak of which is so clearly visible to 
the north-cast of Tihran, after which, amidst general rejoicings, 
he becomes king, and rules with great justice and splendour for 
five hundred years, so that of him it is said— 

Faritinn-i-jaiiukli fitnshia iia-biid; 

Zt muslik u zt ‘ttiitutf 'ianshfii tm-biid. 

Bi’ihtd u dtthtdi ydlt d» tjikui: 

Tt't dad u daittsh ktin: Fariddn tuH / 

" Feridun the fortunate w.is not an angel: 

He was not compounded of niusk and of ambergris. 

By justice and bounty be attained siicli e.xcclience : 

Be thou just and bountiful, and tlioii shait be a Kcridiin I" 

Yet for all this he wms not exempt from bitter trouble in his 

own house. Having given his three sons in marriage to the 

three daughters of Sarv (or Surv, according to al- 

Ptriiiiin’* three Km,(jari’s A rabic prose translation of the ShahnAma, 
tout. * 

made about A.D. 1223),' he divided between them 
his vast dominions, giving to traj, the youngest, the land of 
Iran (6rSn-shahr). His other two sons, Sa/m and Tur, 

* Cambridge MS. Qc. 46, a fine old fourteenth century MS. of this im¬ 
portant compilation, concerning which see Noldekc’s Das Iranischt 
Hationalepos^ p. 77 and n. 2. 
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regarding this as the choicest portion of the heritage, were 
filled with envy, and eventually, by a dastardly stratagem, 
succeeded in compassing the death of their younger brother. 
His body is brought to Ferldun, who bitterly laments his 
death, and swears vengeance on Tur and Salm. 

Some time after the murder of traj, his wife Mah-ifarld 
bears a son, named Manuchihr, who, on reaching mature age, 
attacks and kills his wicked uncles, and sends 
Mjnuciiihr, heads to Feridun. Soon after this, Feridun 

abdicates in favour of Manuchihr, and shortly afterwards 
dies. 

The three sons of Feridun may be roughly described as the 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet of the Iranian legend ; and from this 
fratricidal strife date the wars between the sons 
Afritiyib, Turanians or Turks), long led 

by the reiloubtable Afrhipil/, and those of traj (the Iranians] 
—wars which fill so great ,a part not only of the legen¬ 
dary, but of the actual history of Persia. At this point the 
National Epic begins to be enriched by a series 
episodes whereof the Avesta shows no trace, 
and which are connected with a series of heroes 
belonging to a noble family of Sistan and Zabulistan, viz., 
Nariman, Sim, Zal, Rustam, and Suhrab. Of these Rustam 
is by far the most important. For centuries he 
Ruium. plays the part of a t/tui ex mach'ma in extricating 
the Persian Kayani monarchs—especially Kay Qubad, Kay 
Kd’us, and Kay Khusraw—from their difficulties and dangers, 
while, with his good horse Ra{hih, he plays the chief part 
in a scries of heroic adventures in combats with men and 
demons. His death is only compassed at last by a treache¬ 
rous stratagem of his brother, after he has slain 
iiiandiyir. [hf/iidiyidh, Spandeddt), the soir of 

Gushtisp (Vhhtaspa), the champion of Zoroaster. Spiege. 
supposes ‘ that Rustam’s name was deliberately suppressed in 
* Armhe StuiUcu, p 126. 
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the Avesta as an adversary of “the good Religion,” but 
Ndidelce ' thinks this improbable, and inclines rather to the 
view that the Sistan legend to which he and his ancestors 
belong was almost or quite unknown to the authors of the 
Avesta. At any rate Rustam’s name has only been found in 
one or two places in latcPahlawi writings, though his doughty 
deeds were known to the Armenian Moses of Rhorene in the 
seventh or eighth century, and the stall of his horse Rakhsh 
was shown about the same period to the Arab invaders of 
Si'stan.a Moreover, the Persian general who was defeated and 
slain by the Arabs in the fatal battle of Qadisiyya (a.d. 635) 
was a namesake of the great legendary hero. 

'I'he death of Rustam brings us nearly to the end of the 
KayAm', or purely mythical period of the Epic. Isfandiy.Ar, 
the son of Gushtasp, jeaves a son named Buhman 
iiathicai a.itt oi COiliumanS), who succeeds his grandlather. In 

IT • r 1 I- • L- o 1 

the later constiuctiqn ot the Epic this Bahman 

was identified with Artaxerxes ArJaihlr) Lonp- 

manus {MoKpi'iXfifi, Oinlz-Iusl),} who was known 

through some Syriac writer drawing his material 

from Greek sources. lEihinan, according to the 

practice of the Magians, married his sister Khumunl [Humay\ 

who bore him a posthumous son named D.ira. 

Khuniini brother Sasan, who had looked forward to 

inheriting the crown, was so overcome with disappointment 
at seeing his sister made Queen-Regent that he 
retired to the mountains amongst the Kurds and 
shepherd.♦ h'rom him, as the Persians believe, 

descend the Sasanian kings, who are uniformly 
regarded as the legitimate successors of the 
Kaydnis, and the restorers of their glory. Their founder, 
ArdaMr 'Biba^in (Artakhshatr son of Papak), is represented 


Bahni.in Arl<i- 
xer)ic> I»nKi- 
ni»nua 


became 


* Da<i IratiKche Salioualepo^, p. 9. 

* ibrii., p 11 and 11. 2 ad calc 

»I hid., p. 12, and n. 3 ad. calc. * Dinawari, p. 29. 
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as the greal-grcat-great-grandson of Sisan the son of Bahmai 
the son of Zoroaster’s patron Gushtasp. By thus represent 
ing their pedigree, the Sasinians strove to establisi 
kS'SIi wneJ.' position “ the legitimate rulers of Persia 
and “ defenders of the faith ” of Zoroaster—t 
character which, with few exceptions, they strenuously exerted 
themselves to maintain. 

We have seen that the Parthians tAihkaniytm, Muliktlt- 
Tawi'if) occupy hardly any place in the Epic, and it might 
therefore be supposed that we should find therein 
The Alexander- an almost direct transition from the second Dara 

legena 

(son of him mentioned above) to the Sasanians. 
At this point, however, an entirely foreign element is intro¬ 
duced, namely, the Alexandcr-romance, which, reposing 
ultimately on the lost Greek; text of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, is 
preserved in Syriac, Egyptian, Abyssinian • and Arabic, as 
well as Modern Persian, versions. The fate of Alexander in 
Persian legend is curious. In the genuine Zoro- 

.UexaiKler In the 

Zoroastrian astriaii tradition (as, tor example, in the rahlawi 
Arda VlrAf NAma^),‘ he appears as “ the accursed 
Alexander the Roman,” who, urged on by the evil spirit, 
brought havoc, destruction, and slaughter into Persia, burned 
Persepolis and the Zoroastrian Scriptures (which, written with 
gold ink on 12,000 3 prepared o.x-skins, were 
stored up in the Archives at Stakhar Papakan), 
and finally “ self-destroyed fled to hell.” Later, 
the picturesque contents of the romance of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, and a desire to salve the national vanity com¬ 
parable to that which tempted the authors of former English 
histories to treat William the Conqueror as an English king, 
led the Persians, including Firdawsi, to incorporate .Alexander 
in the roll of their own monarchs, a feat which they achieved 

* See Budge's Hook of Altxandcr. 

• Ed. Haug .and West, pp. 4 and 141 

I Mas'udi's KiUibu't-Tonblh, p, 91. 
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as follows. TTte first Diri demanded in marriage the daughter 
of Philip of Macedon, but afterwards, being displeased with 
her, divorced her and sent her back to her father. On her 
return she gave birth to Alexander, who was in reality her son 
by Data, though Philip, anxious to conceal the slight put 
upon his daughter by the Persian King, gave out that the boy 
was his own son by one of his wives. Hence Alexander, in 
wresting Persia from his younger half-brother, the second Dara, 
did but seize that to which, as elder son of the late King, 
he was entitled, and is thus made to close the glorious period o( 
the ancient Pishdadt and Kayani kings. In the third 
version, represented by the Si^andar-nama ol 
»iunda"Min!i' N‘dhA"il (twelfth Century), he is identified with a 
mysterious personage called Dhu l-^irnayn (“ The 
two-horned ”) mentioned in the Qur’an as a contemporary of 
Moses (with whom some suppose him to be identical), and, 
instructed by his wise and Goi^-fearing tutor Aristotle {Arislli, 
Aristdialli), represents the ideal monotheistic king, bent on 
the destruction of the false creed of the heathen Persians. It 
IS important to bear in mind these dirt'erent conceptions o( 
Alexander, and also the fact that he docs not really survive in 
the genuine national remembrance, but has been introduced, 
together with Darius, from a foreign source, while the national 
memory goes no further back than the Sasanians. 

Concerning the Parthian period we must notice, besides its 
very scanty and unsympathetic treatment, the curious fact that 
„ whereas five centuries and a half actually elapsed 

between the death of Alexander and the establish¬ 
ment of the Sasanian dynasty, this period is habitually reduced 
by the Persian and Arab historians to 266 years. The falsity, 
as well as the reason, of this arbitrary and misleading chro¬ 
nology is understood and explained by the learned Mas^ltdl in his 
Rjtubu-t-tanhlh wa'l-hhrdf ■ as follows. When Ardashir 

* Sec the excellent edition piiblistied by de Goejc in his 
Gca^aphorum Arabteorum (vol. viii, pp 97-y, Leyden, 1893), 
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Babakiti established the SasSnian dynasty in a.d. 226—that is, 
about 550 years after Alexander—a prophecy was generally 
current in Persia that a thousand years after Zoroaster the 
faith founded by him and the Persian Empire would fell 
together. Now Zoroaster is placed 280 or 300 years before 
Alexander; hence, of the thousand years about 850 has 
already elapsed. Ardashir, fearing, apparently, that the 
prophecy might work its own fulfilment (for obviously he 
cannot have had any great belief in it if he hoped to cheat it 
of its effect by such means), and wishing to give his dynasty 
a longer respite, deliberately excised some three centuries from 
this period, thus making it appear that only 566 years out of 
the thousand had ela|)sed, and that his house might therefore 
hope to continue some 434 years; which, in fact, it did, for 
Yazdigird III, the last Sasanian king, w.is murdered in 
A.D. 651-2. This extraordinary falsification of history is 
described by Mas'udi as an “ ecclesiastical and political secret” 
of the Persians, and the fact that it was possible shows how 
entirely the archives and the art of reading and writing were 
in the hands of the ministers of Church and State. 

With the Sdsanian period, as already remarked, the National 
Legend, though still freely adorned with romantic and fictitious 
incidents, enters on the domain of real history, and becomes 
steadily more historical as it proceeds. As the Sasdnian 
period will be discussed in the next chapter, it is unnecessary 
to enlarge further upon it in this place, and we shall accordingly 
pass at once to the history and antiquity of the Epic. 

The references in the Avista to Shihnama heroes are 
sufficient to show that even at the time when the former work 


was composed the National Legend already existed 
quuyofth® in Its essential outlines. 1 nis, however, is by no 
Nauonai Lestnd ^1,]^ pr^gf gf its antiquity, for Noldeke 

has shown the occurrence of epic features in the accounts 
of the ancient Persian kings given by Greek writers, notably 
Ctesias, who was court-physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
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and professedly compiled his work from Persian written 
sources. These epic features are, moreover, recurrent, and 
arc transferred from one king and even dynasty to another; 
so that, for example, a strong resemblance exists between the 
circumstances surrounding the youth and early adventures 
of Cyrus the first Ach®menian in his struggle against the 
Medes, and Ardashir the first Sasanian in his war with the 
Parthians ; while the appearance of the Eagle, SImurgh or 
HumA (in each case a mighty and royal bird) as the protector 
of Achicmenes, Zal and Ardashir; the similar rSh played 
by two members of the noble ^aren family in the rescue 
of Niidhar the Kayanian and Piruz the Sasanian from 
TurAnian foes; and the paiallcis offered by the Darius- 
Zopyrus and the Piruz-Akhshunwar episodes, are equally 
remarkable. 

The story of Zariadres, brother of Hystaspes, and the 
Princess Odatis is preserved ^to us by Athenaeus from the 
history of Alexander composed by his chamber- 
lain Charas of Mitylene, and the same episode 
forms the subject of the oldest Pahlawi romance, 
the TAtiAr-i-Zarlran (sec p. 108 jw/ira), written about A.D. 500. 
This important little book, the oldest truly epic fragment in 
Persian speech, though treating only of one episode of the 
National Legend, assumes throughout a certain acquaintance 
with the whole epic cycle. 

"We h.ave here," says N'oldckc, “ unless we are wholly deceived, 
the phenomenon which shows itself in connection with the epic 
liistory of divers other peoples : the siilistance is generally known ; 
individual portions therefrom arc artistic.illy elaborated ; and out of 
such materials, by adaptations, omissions, and remodellings, a more 
or less coherent and comprehensive epic m.ay arise. The essential 
features of the Legend of Zarir reappear in the short Arabic version 
of Tabari, which entirely agrees, in part almost word for word, with 
the coiresponding portion of the ShAknAma ; whence it must have 
been taken from the ancient general tradition which forms the basis 
of the great Epic." 
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The “ remodellings ” to which Noldeke alludes consist 
chiefly, as he points out, of modifications designed to facilitate 
the artistic combination and fusion of the different episodes in 
one epic, and the suppression, in the case of Firdawsi’s and 
other later versions, of such features or phrases as might be 
offensive to Muhammadan readers. 

Of the SSsdnian portion of the Epic we still possess one 
Pahlawf element in the NJrnama^-i-t/frta^hshatr-l-Papa^an, 
now accessible, both in the original and in a German trans¬ 
lation (see p. io8 supra). A comparison of this with the 
corresponding portion of the Shahnama (such as will be made 
for a portion of this episode in the next chapter) cannot fail to 
raise greatly our opinion of Firdawsi’s fidelity to the sources 
on which he drew, for the correspondence is continuous and 
remarkable. This IQirnama\ was probably composed about 
A.D. 600, and the reference of Agathi.as (a.d. 580) to written 
Persian chronicles of the Kiggs (ftaalXcioi Stpdtpai, snpaiKot 
/BamXixd avopvtipnvtvpara) in his account of Sasan, 
Papak, and Ardashir affords another proof that individual 
episodes at least existed in the Pahlawi literature of this 
period. 

According to the introduction prefixed to Firdawsi’s 
Shihnima (a.d. 1425-6) by order of Baysunghur, the grand¬ 


son of Tiimir (Tamerlane), a complete and 
r<Siw'im'o?mo corrected Pahlawi text of the whole Epic from 
Buokot.Kingi. (q Khusraw Parwiz(i.<., to a.d. 627) 

was compiled by the dihqin Danishwar in the reign of the last 
Sasdnian king Yazdigird III; and Noldeke remarks on this 
that, whatever may be the worth of this account in itself, the 
agreement of the versions given by the Arab historians with 
the Shdhndma down to the death of Khusraw Parwiz, and 


their wide divergence after that event, afford evidence of its 
truth in this particular point; while the strongly patriotic and 
legitimist tone which pervades it sufficiently prove that it was 
compiled under royal supervision and patronage. 
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This Pahlawi Khudhiy-nima{k\ constantly alluded to by 
Arab writers such as Hamza, the author of the Fihriit, See., 
was translated into Arabic by Ibnu’l-Muqaffa* 
lunvOTjonfS middle of the eighth century of our era, 

Bwaomoei. 2nd so became generally known in the world of 
Arabic literature. This version, most unfor¬ 
tunately, is lost, as is also the Persian prose version made in 
A.D. 957-8 by order of Abu Mansur al-Ma‘man' for Abu 
Mansur b. ‘Abdu’r-Razziq, at that time governor of Tiis, by 
four Zoroastrians of Herat, Sistan, Shapur, and Tiis.' 'I'he 
metrical Persian Shuhnama, which was constructed chiefly 
from this, was begun for the Siminid Prince Nuh b. Mansur 
(a.d. 976-997) 8y Daij'iql, who, however, had only completed 
some thousand couplets, dealing with the reign of Gushtasp 
and the advent of Zoroaster, when he was assassinated by a 
I'urkish slave. It was reserved for Firdawsi to complete, a few 
years later, the task he had begun, and to display in some sixty 
thousand couplets (which include Daqiqfs work) the National 
Legend in its final and perfect form. To Daqi'qi and Fir- 
daws! we shall recur when speaking of Modern Persian 
literature, and nothing more need therefore be said about them 
in this chapter, save that the Shahnama represents the National 
Legend in its final epic form. 


* Sec al-Biruni'$ Chronolofiy of Anaenl Sation<i, Saduii’s translation, 
pp, 119 and 45; Ndldeke’s Dan Iramschc Nattonakpos^ pp. 14-15- 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE sAsAnIAN period (a.D. 229-652) 

It would be neither suitable nor possible to attempt in this 
chapter to give a detailed history of the Sasinians, though on 
the other hand a period of such jjreat interest and importance 
could not fittingly be omitted altogether. For this is a period 
which marks the transition from the old to the new, intimately 
connected with both, emhodying still much of the ancient 
glory of the Achimenians, yet standing in a far clearer 
historical light—a light to which, besides contemporary 
inscriptions, coins, and seals, and the native records preserved 
by Arabic and Persian historians and romance-writers, 
Bvzantine, Syriac, Armenian, and Jewish records each add 
their contribution. It was these kings, called by the Greeks 
Chotroes and by the Arabs A'irrd (pi. Akinra\ who were the 
restorers of the ancient Persian Empire and the “Good 
Religion” of Zoroaster, and of whom Mas'udi (writing in 
A.D. 956) thus speaks in the preface to his Kituhu't-tanhlh 
wa'l-ishrif (p. 6): “ And we have restricted ourselves in 
this our book to the mention of tlrese empires because of the 
mighty dominion of the kings of Persia, the antiquity of their 
rule, the continuity of their sovereignty, the excellence of 
their administration, their well-ordered policy, the prosperity 
of their domains, their care for their subjects, and the subju¬ 
gation to their allegiance of many of the kings of the world 
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who brought unto them taxes and tribute. And they heh 
sway, withal, over the fourth Clime, which is the Clime o. 
Babel, the middle part of the earth, and the noblest of the 
[seven] Climes." In the same spirit sings a poet cited in the 
same work (p. 37), who, though he wrote in Arabic, boasted 
descent from the Royal House of Persia ;— 

"And we portioned out our empire in our lime 
As you portion out the meat upon a plate. 

Greece and Syria we gave to knightly Salm, 

To the lands wherein the sunset lingers late. 

And to Tuj the Turkish matches were assigned, 

Where our cousin still doth rule in royal state. 

And to Irdn we subdued the land of Pdrs, 

Whence we still inherit blessings rare and great!* 

We have seen that the Sasantan kings called themselves 
“gods** or “divine beings’**(PahIawi Chaldiean aluhS^ 


the FarrUKayAnl ox *‘^Koy.\\ Splendour**—a kind of' Shekina 
or symbolised Divine Right by virtue of which they alone 
could rightly wear the Persian crown—and did everything in 
their power to impress their subjects with a sense of their 
supreme majesty. Of the accession of “ the Royal Splendour** 
to the House of Sisan we sh.all shortly cite a curious legend, 
and of the majesty maintained by them the following extract 
from Ibn Hishdm’s Biography of the Prophet (ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p. 42) furnishes an instance :— 

“Now Kisra [Chosroes, here Khusraw Anusbirwan] used to sit in 
his audience*hall where was his crown, like unto a mighty cask, 
according to what they say, set with rubles, emeralds, 
^which th^ and pearls, with gold and silver, suspended by a chain 

maintained, jjjjg audience. 

hall; and his neck could not support the crown, but he was veiled 
by draperies till he had taken his seat in this his audicncc-hall, and 
had introduced his head within his crown, and had settled himself 


Greek regarded themselves as the de- 

The Sininlan , , , a. . , 

kinjT*regarded sccndants and legitimate succcssors of the ancient 
vine eiiies Kayain dynasty and tile inheritors of 
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in his plac<, whereupon the draperies were withdrawn. And no 
one who had not previously seen him looked upon him without 
inecling in reverence before him." 

In no country, probably, has the doctrine of the Dhrine 
Right of kings been more generally and more strongly held 
than it was in Persia in Sasinian times. That 
any one not belonging to the Royal House should 
Right mPcraia. assiimc thc royal title was, as Noldekc has 

pointed out* in reference to the rebellious noble Bahram 
Chubm and the usurper Shahrbara^, regarded as an almost 
incredible act of wickedness and presumption. The prevailing 
sentiment of the people is, no doubt, truly reflected in the 
following anecdote told by Dmawari (p. 98) of the flight of 
Bahram Chubin after his defeat by Khusraw ParwiZ and his 
Byzantine allies— * 

“ And Bahram fled lieadlong, and on his wav he passed by a 
hamlet, where he hailed, and he and Mardan-Sina and Yazdam 
Gushnasp alighted at thc dwelling of an old woman. 
Bahraiif cuiafin ^hcn tlicy prodiiccd some food which tlicy had with 
them, and supped, and gave what was left over 
to thc old woman. Then they produced wine; and Bahrain 
said to tiie old woman, ‘ Hast thou nothing wherewith wc can 
dunk?’ ‘ I ha\c a little goni cl,'replied she; and she brought it to 
them, and they cut oif the top and began to drink from it. Then 
they produced de^^ert; and they said to the old woman, ' Hast thou 
nothing wherein we can put the dessert ?' So she brought them a 
winnowing-shoYcl, into which tlicy pouted thc dessert. So Bahram 
ordered that wine should be guen to the old woman, and then he 
said to licr,' What new.', hast thou, old lady ?' ‘The news with us,' 
answeicd she,' is that Kisr.i hath advanced with an army of Greeks, 
and fought B.ihram, and overcome linn, and recovered from him 
his kingdom.’ ‘And what sayst thou,'a^^ked Bahram, 'concerning 
Bahiam?' 'A silly jool,’ replied she, ' mUo claims (he kingdom, not 
being a member of the h^oyal House.' Said Balirain, ‘Therefore it is 
that he drinks out of gourds and eats his dc->sert out of winnowing- 
fans.’ And this became a saying amongst liie Persians, which they 
are wont to cite as a proverb." 

' Cesek. d. Sasanidcn, pp. 388 and n. 7, and 477 and n. 2 ad calc. 

10 
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For myself, I believe that Gobineau is right in asserting 
that this doctrine of the Divine Right of the House of Sdsan has 
had an immense influence on all subsequent Persian 

Influence of thle , . ... , • • • 

doctrine in later history, uiorc especjally on the tenacity with 

which the Persians have clung to the doctrine of 

the Shi‘a or sect of ‘Alu To them the idea of electing a 

Caliph, or spiritual successor to the Prophet, natural enough 

to the democratic Arabs, could not appear otherwise thari 

revolting and unnatural, and in the case of ‘Umar, the second 

orthodox Caliph, there was also an element of personal hatred 

against the destroyer of the Persian Empire, which, though 

disguised under a religious garb, is nevertheless unmistakable. 

Husayn, on the other hand, the younger son of the Prophet’s 

daughter Fatimi, and of his cousin ‘All, was believed by them 

to have married Shahr-banu, the daughter of 

iiauswS'^''wbl Yazdigird IH, the last Sisanian king ; and hence 

the remaining Imams of both great ShPite factions 

(the “ Sect of the Twelve ” now prevalent in Persia, and the 

“Sect of the Seven,” or Isma'ilis) represent not only the 

Prophetic but the Kingly right and virtue, being at the same 

time descended from the Prophet Muhammad and from the 

House of Sasan. Hence the politic.al doctrine to which 

Gobineau (Rr/. itphilot. dam I'Asie Centrale, p. 275) alludes in 

the following passage :— 


"C’est un point de doctrine politique inconteste en Perse que les 
Alides seals ont le droit a porter legilimement la cotironne, ct cela 
en leur double qualite d'heritiers des Sassanides, par 
""’poUto* ** mere, liibi-Shehcr-banou, fille du dernier roi 
Yeadedjcrd, et d’lmams, chefs de la religion vraie. 
Tous les princes non Alides sont des souverains de fait; aux yeux 
des gens severes, ce sont meme des tyrans; dans aucun cas, 
personne ne les considcre comme detenteurs de I'empire a titre 
regulier. ]e ne m’etendrai piSs ici sur cetle opinion absolue, 
tranchanie, qui n’a jamais admis la prescription ; j’en ai assez 
longuemcnt parle dans un autre ouvrage. Ce fut sur cette base que 
les politiques babys cleverent tout leur edifice." 
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Now whether this marriage really took place or not, it has 
•een accepted by the Shi'ites as a historical fact for many 
centuries. Amongst early authors who allude to it we may 
cite ai-Ya‘qubi (cd. Houtsma, vol. ii, p. 293), an Arabic 
historian who flourished in the latter part of the ninth century 
of our era, and who concludes his account of Husayn’s tragic 
death as follows:— 

‘‘Amongst the sons of a!-Hnsavn were ' Ali Akliar, who was killed 
iti at-Taff,' and left no offspring, whose mother was Layl.i, the 
laughter of Abii Mnrra b. 'Urwa b, Mas'iid alli-Th.uiafi; and 'Ali 
\sghar, whose mother was Har.ir,’ the daughter of y.izdigird, whom 
il-Husayn used to call Ghazala (‘ the Gazelle 

This Shahr-bami, “the Mother of Nine Imims” (the fourth 
o the twelfth) still holds a place in the hearts of her country¬ 
men ; she gives her name to a mountain three 
*the'i>crs 1 !Iii" or fotir miles south of Tihran (the Kith-i-Bibl 
Shahr-liiinli) which no male footstep may profane, 
nd which is visited by women who desire an intercessor with 
jod for the fulfilment of their needs; and she is one of 
he heroines of those heart-moving passion-plays (ta'ziyai) 
rhich are yearly enacted in every Persian town and colony to 
rowds of weeping spectatois. And this is how she is made 
3 speak in the drama entitled “ the Passing of Shahrbinii ” 
^Ta'ziya-i-ghd'it shudun-i-Shahr-banu, Tihran, A.H. 1314, 
p. 19);- 

Zi nasUi-Yazdijirii-i-Shahnyaram, 

Zt f^ushiiu'dn buwad a^l-i-mxurum. 

Dar tin waqti ki bakhtam kainran biid 
Baddn shahr^t-Ray-am andar viakdn bud. 

Shabi raftam bt-stiyi qa^rd-bdbam, 

Biydmad Ha^raUuZahrd bt-khwdbam, 

Bu^gufi, * Ay Shahf’bdnH, bd sad d'in 
Turd man bar Husayn dram bi-kdbin' 

• That portion of Arabia which borders on the cidtivated Janrts of ‘Iiuq 

• Other names ascribed by other writers arc, bendes Shahr-biiitu 
ioniversal amongst the modern Persians), aS'SuUifa and Shdh-t-Zandn. 
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Bi-guflatn, *Man nishasta dar Madd’in, 

^usayn andar Madina hast sdktn: 

* MuhdUast in sukhunl* Farmiid Zahrd, 

* Hasan dyad bi-sarddri dar injd; 

* Tu mi-gardi asir, ay bi-qarina; 

* Barand’Ct az Madd 'in dat Madina; 

* Bt-farzandam Husayn faywand sdzi, 

*Mard az nasUi-khiid kkursand sdzi. 

* Zi nasl-at nuh Imdm dyad bi-dawtdn 

*Kt na-b'wad nuslashdn dar ddr-t-dawrdn' 

** Rorn of the race of Yazdi^jird the King 
I'rom Niishirwan my origin I trace. 

What time kind Fortune naught but joy did bring 
In' Ray’s proud city was my home and place. 

ThO^e in my father’s palace once at night 
In sleep to me came Fatima ‘the Bright'; 

'0 SlTfihr-banii'—thus the vision cried— 

‘I give\thec to Husayn to be his bride 1 ’ 

Said I, ^iBehold Mada'm is my liomc, 

And how shall I to far Madina roam?* 

Impossible!’ But I'Vitima cried, 'Nay, 

Hasan shall hither come in war’s array, 

And bear tlicc hence, a prisoner of war, 

Fiom this M ula’m to Madina far, 

Where, joined m wedlock with Husayn, my boy, 

Thou shalt bear children who will be my joy. 

For nine Imams to thee shall owe their birth. 

The like of whom hath not been seen on earth I”* 

A few lines further on occurs a passage so characteristic of 

' Madina in Arabia means “ the city,” and Madd'in is its plural. The 
ancient Yathrib, when honouicd by the flight thither of the Prophet 
Muhammad, was called Madinatu'n-Nabi^ “the City of the Prophet," or 
simply al-Madina, “ the City.” By Madd'tn Ctesiphon, the ancient S/isanian 
capital in Chaldaea, is meant. It is said by the Arabian geographers to 
have been so called because it was formed by the fusion and coalescence 
of seven cities {madd'tn). See Baibier de Meynard's Diet, dc la Perse, 
p. 5 t 9 * The confusion between Ray (the ancient Rhagae, near the modern 
Tihran) and Ctesiphon is merely one indication of the essentially popular 
and unscientific character of these ia^ztyaSi which makes their testimony 
to the national feeling the more significant. The sentiments embodied by 
them are not those of pedants, but of the nation. 
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the Persian hatred of ‘Umar and love of ‘AIi that I cannot 
forbear quoting it in this connection. Shahr-baiiu is brought to 
Madma in a litter, as befits a king’s daughter, by the chivalrous 
Hasan, but then her troubles begin :— 

** Walt chntt shud Madina manziUi-mii 
Ghani’t’* dlam fuzitn shud bar dtl-i ind. . 

Yaki gu/ld hi, *in dukhlar kaniz-ast’: 

Yaki gu/td, ‘ Bt-shahr-t-khud 'aziz-ast* 

Bt-masjid mard u zan dar bdm mahzar, 

Mara nazd-i-* Umar btirdand, mddar I 
Kaldmi gufl k’azii dar khiirush-am: 

Bu-guft, *in bi-kasdn-rd mi^furdsliam I * 

*Ali jiddat chu bar dmad khurushdn 
Btt'gufld, *Lab hi-band, ay diin-i-thulinl 
Na-shdyad burdan, ay inal‘dn-i-ghadddr 
Biizurgdn-rd sara-‘urydn bi-bdzdr!' 

Pas az dn kJnvdri, ay ntir-iMit * ayn-am, 
ISt-bakhshidand bar bdbat JIusayn-ain. 

Husayn karda wastyyat biy man-t-cur 
Na-mdttam dar miyand-Al-t'Aldtdr. 

Agar mduain, adr u khivdr gardant, 

Bnahna-sar bt-liar bazar gardam. 

Til, ilnin hasti Imam u Shahriydtam, 

Bt-daA‘idust, mddar, tkhtiydram. 

Agar gni, rawam, dard-ai bi-uhtam ; 
l^aldh-am gar na-mi-ddni, bt mdiiam U 

"But when at last I reached Madma'd town 
A whole world's sorrow seemed to weigh me down. 

One cried, *This girl a servmg-maid shall be 1 " 

Another, 'Nay, she was of higli degree!’ 

The women thronged the roofs; the mosque, the men : 

O Mother! Me they bore to ‘Umar then. 

Who spoke a word that caused me pain untold : 

' These hapless wretches shall as slaves be sold I 
But ‘Ah' then appeared upon the scene, 

And cried, ‘ Be silent, fool and coward mean I 
These gentle women, traitor, void of grace, 

Shall not stand naked in the market-place! * 

Light of mine eyes! After such treatment (hic, 

They gave me to Husayn, thy noble sire. 
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Who did advise poor me, to spare me pain, 

That after him I should not here remain. 

Should I remain, enslaved, in fashion base, 

I should be driven through each market-piace. 

Now, Mother, dear. Imam and Sov'reign mine, 

Into thy hands my option I resign. 

Bid my fare forth, my bosom filled with pain. 

Or bid me tarry, and I wili remain I'" 

A darker picture of the Sasanians is presented by Christian, 
notably by Syrian, writers, a source of information “ not 
sufficiently used,” as Noldeke remarks, “ by most 
iJamubjecUand Orientalists.” Two works of this class in par- 

contefiiporaiiea . , , tit . 

^Uie ticular may be recommended to those students of 
Persian history who, like the writer, are un¬ 
fortunately unable to consult this literature in the original. 
The first is the Chrmldi of Jodma the Stylile,' composed in 
A.D. 507, describing the Persian invasion of Asia Minor by 
Kawdd, and especially the sufferings of Edessa and Amid 
(now ‘Urfa and Diydr Bekr) in the beginning of the sixth 
century of our era. The other is the Acts of the Persian 
A/«rfyrj,»excerpted from variousSyriac manuscripts 
translated into German with the most scholarly 
notes, by George Hoffmann. In these books, both 
on political and religious grounds, it is natural that the Persians 
should be depicted in rather lurid colours, but in the first, at 
any rate, it does not appear that they acted more cruelly or 
more falsely than their Christian antagonists, though it is 
natural enough that the author, writing within two or three 
years of the war which had desolated his home, should occa¬ 
sionally speak of them In such terms as these :—“ Now the 
pleasure of this wicked people is abundantly made evident by 
this, that they have not shown mercy unto those who were 

■ Text and translation published at Cambridge (1882) by the late Dr. 
W. Wright. 

• Austiige aus Sm.cckeii Akleii Fersischer MMyer ... von Georg 
Hoffmann (Leiprig, 1880). 
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delivered up unto them ; for they have been accustomed to 
show their pleasure and to rejoice in evil done to the children 
of men.” 

Religious feeling, indeed, ran high on both sides, and in the 
matter of toleration there was little to choose between the 
Zoroastrian and the Christian priesthoods. A 
rlUpSii 6°°*^ instance of the extent to which judgment of 
character was influenced by purely theological 
considerations is afforded by comparing the accounts of 
Yazdigird I (a.d. 399-420) given by the Arabic 
historians (who drew their information and their 
views ultimately from the Pahlawi BmI of Kin"s, 
which was composed under the influence of the Magian priests) 
with a Syriac account of the same king’s character from the pen 
of a contemporary Christian writer/ In the former Yazdigird is 
called “the sinner” (Pers. Baza-gar, Arab. al-Athim), and his 
wickedness, frowardness, and tyranny are described as almost 
superhuman. In the latter he is spoken of in the following 
terms ; “ the good and merciful King Yazdigird, the Christian, 
the blessed amongst the kings, may he be remembered with 
blessing, and may his future be yet more fair than his earlier 
life ! Every day he doeth good to the poor and the distressed.” ‘ 
So too Khusraw I (a.d. 531-578) gained the title of 
Nushirwdn {Anushak-rubin, “of immortal soul ”), 
I’y which he is still remembered as the very 
embodiment of kingly virtue and justice, by his 
high-handed suppression of the heresy of the communist 
Mazdak, which, in the eyes of the intolerant Magian priests, 
constituted his chief claim to “ immortality ” ; and such 
service has their approval done him that Sa‘di, zealous Muham¬ 
madan as he was, says :— 

"Zinda'st nam-t-Jarrukh-t-Nushinx'in bt-'adl, 

Garihi basi guzasht ki Nushiiwdn na-mdnd." 


• See Nuldeke's Giscli. d. Sasauiden, p 74, 11 3 ad calc. 
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"The blessed name of Ndshirwan doth still for justice stand, 
Though long hath passed since Nushirwan hath vanished from 
the land.” 

For the Christians, too, Nushirwin, as we learn from 
Dmawari (p. 72), entertained the greatest contempt. When 
^ his son Anusha-zadh, who had espoused the faith 
opmioo oi the of his Christian mother, revolted against him, and 

ChrWani. ... o • L L- r • 

his viceroy at Ctesiphon wrote to him for instruc¬ 
tions, he wrote in his reply as follows; “ Let not the multitude 
of the people affright thee, for they have no enduring might. 
How, indeed, shall the Christians endure, when it is prescribed 
in their religion that if one of them be smitten on the left 
cheek, he shall offer the right also ? ” 

To return now to the scope of this chapter. Being unable 
to do more than glance at certain points in the history of this 
period, I propose to speak especially of its 
tnEuchlp'" beginning and itrf'end ; the first, which is largely 
mixed with legend and fable, in order that I may 
have an opportunity of comparing certain episodes therein as 
sung by Firdawsi in the Shihnama with the same episodes as 
narrated in the Pahlawl Kir-nimak-i-Artahhatr-i-Papaian; 
the last, as having an immediate connection with the Arab Con¬ 
quest which marks the inauguration of the modern, or Muham¬ 
madan period. Besides this, two religious movements of this 
epoch—those associated with the names of Manes (Maui) and 
Mazdak—deserve some notice, as early instances of that 
passion for philosophical speculation which is so remarkable a 
characteristic of the Persians, who have probably produced more 
great heresiarchs than any other nation in the world. Of 
these two men the first was born, according to his own state¬ 
ment,* during the reign of Ardawan (Artabanus) the last 
Parthian king, and was contemporary with the founder of the 

* See al'BiVunt's Chrondogy of Ancient Nations, translated by Sachau 
(London, 1879), p. 121. 
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Sjsinian dynasty; the second, as we have seen, was put to 
death by Niishirwdn in a.d. 528 or 529, at which time the 
Sisanian power was at its height, though the first symptoms of 
its decline were not far distant. This chapter will therefore fell 
into four divisions—namely, (l) The Legend of Ardashfr and 
the foundation of the Sasanian dynasty; (2) Manes and the 
Manichaean doctrine; {3) Niislurwan and Mazdak ; (4) the 
last days of the House of Sasan. 


I. The Legend of Jrdashlr. 

The principal episodes of this Legend, as presented by the 
Pahlawi Kirnimak (of which I make use of Noldeke's excellent 
German translation, a tirage-a-part of 21-69 pages, whereof 
the Introduction occupies pp. .22-34) and the Shihnkma 
(Macan’s Calcutta ed., vol. iii, p{). 1365-1416) are as follows. 

(1) S.lsan, fifth in descent from Bahman “ Dir,h-dad" (Longi- 
manus, see p. 117 supia), enters the service of Papak (Biibak), 
Prince of Pars, as a herdsman. Papak, waincd inadrcaniof Sasan's 
kingly origin, raises him to high honour and confers on him the hand 
of his daugliter. Of tins muon .\rdasliir is the offspring (K, 36-38; 
Sh. 1365). 

(2) P.ipak adopts Ardashir as his son, and as he grows up the 
fame of his courage, wisdom, and kniglilly virtues reaches Ardawan, 
the last Parthian King, who summons him to his court at Ray. 
There he is honourably entertained, until one day out hunting he 
gives the be to one of Ardawan's sons who claims a remarkable shot 
made in reality bv him. Thereupon he is disgraced, and dismissed 
to serve in the Royal stables (K, 38-41 ; Sh. 1366). 

(3) A beautiful and wise maiden who enjoys Ardaw.in's fullest 
confidence takes pity upon Ardashir, provides two swift horses, 
and escapes with him to Pars. Ardawan pursues them, but turns 
back on learning that the “ Royal Splendour," personified as a fine 
ram, has caught up Ardashir and rides behind him on his horse 
(K. 41-46 ; Sh. 1370). 

(4) Ardashir’s wars with the Parfhians and olheis; his defeat of 
Ardawan and his son, and his reverse at the hands of the Kurds 
(K. 46-4<); Sh. 1374). 

(5) The episode of H.aftan-b6kht (Ha/tawad) and the monstrous 
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worm of Kirmin, including the war with Mithrak (Mihrak) (K. 49- 
57 i Sh. 1381). 

(6) How Ardawdn’s daughter, married to Ardashir, is by him 
doomed to death 1 how her life is saved by the chief miibad (named 
Abarsam by Tabari); how she brings forth a son, who is named 
Shdpiir (Shdh-puhar, “ King’s son "); and how the boy is recognised 
by his father (K. 57-63 ; Sh. 1392). 

(7) Ardashir, having learned from the King of India, Kayt or 
Kayd, that the sovereignty of Persia will be in bis family or in that 
of his enemy Mihrak, endeavours to extirpate the latter. One of 
Mihrak’s daughters is saved from the massacre, and brought up 
amongst peasants. Shapdr secs and halls in love with her, but 
conceals his marriage, and the birth of his son Hurmuzd in which 
it results, from his father Ardashir. Hurmuzd, when seven years old, 
is recognised by his grandfather by his boldness on the polo field 
(K. 64-68; Sh. 1397). 


No one who has read the Kir-nimak and this portion of the 
Shilmima side by side can fail to be greatly impressed by the 
general fidelity, even in minute details, with which the latter 
reproduces the former; and our opinion of Firdawsi’s faithful 
adherence to genuine old legends is equally strengthened by a 
comparison of the Pahlawi legend of Zarir [Titkar-i-Zartrin, 
translated into German by Geiger)' with the corresponding 
part of the Shihnima. Now it is a mere accident that we 
happen to be able to check these portions by the originals, and 
we may fairly assume that elsewhere, where we have no such 
means of control, the poet is equally conscientious in his 
adherence, even in detail, to ancient legend. Space, however, 
will not allow the comparison in this place of more than one 
or two incidents of these two versions of the Legend of 
Ardashir. We will begin with the account of his birth. 


• Sec the Siltungtberichte d. K. b. Akademie d. Wiss. tu Mihicben for 
1890, vol. 1 , pp. 43-84; l)as YSIkiir-i Zarirdn und sein Verhallniss lum 
Sbdh-ndma by Geiger; and Ndldeke's Peniiche Stndien, II: Das Buck 
nonZarfr.in theSilcutigsbcrickled. fhil. hist. ClassedcrK.Akiid.d. ipissen- 
schaften (or 1892 (Vienna), vol. cxxvi, Abhandlung 12. 
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K&rn&mak, 

“After the death of Alexander the Roman there were in frdn 
240 tribal princes. Ispahan, Pars, and tlie neiglibouring lands were 
in the hands of the chief of thcm» Ardawan. P.ipak was Warden 
of the Marches and Prince of Pars and Governor for Ardawan. 
Papak dwelt in Stakhr; lie had no son who inij»lit be able preserve 
his name. Sasan was a lierdsman of Pap.ik and abode ever with the 
flocks; but he was of the race of Dira the son of Dara. During the 
evil reign of Alexander he had fled away and gone forth with Kurdish 
shepherds. Papak knew not that Siis.in was of the race of Dara tlio 
son of Dara. Now one night Papak di earned that the Sun fiom the 
head of Sasan illuminated the whole woild. Next night he saw 
Sasan riding on a ricllly-capaIl^oncd wintc elephant, while all 
throughout the whole Kishviir (region, clime) sunounded him, 
tendered him their homage, and invokcci on liim praises and 
blessings. On the third night hC saw how tlic (b.icred) Kircs Frobd, 
Gushasp, and Millir waxed great in the house of S.isan and gave 
light to the whole woild. This ama/ed him, and so he summoned 
before him the wi''e men and interpreters of dreams and lelalcd 
to them what he had dicamed on all three nights. Then said the 
interpreters of dreams, ‘ Killier the man himself concerning whom 
thou ha't dreamed this, or one of his children, will attain to the 
lordship of tlic world : for tlie sun and the riclily-capansoncd while 
elcpliant signify Strength, Migiit, and Victory, while the Fire Fioba 
signifies men well instructed in religion, and eminent over their 
peers ; the Fire Gusliasp, warriors and capt.iins of hosts; and the 
Fire Purjin-Mihr, the peasants and husbandmen 0/ the wliolc world. 
So the kingship will accrue to this man or to lus children.' When 
Papak heard this speech, he (lismi''Se(l every one. summoned Sas 4 n 
before him, and asked him, ‘Of what family and stock art thou? 
Was any one of thy fathers or forbears a riilci or sovereign ?' Then 
Sasan prayed P.ipak for indulgence .uid safety [with the words] 

‘ Inflict not on me hurt or harm.’ P.ipak agreed to this, and there¬ 
upon Siisan revealed to him his secret, and wlio he was. Then 
Papak was glad, and said, * I will promote thee;' whereupon, at his 
bidding, a full royal dress was brought to him and given to Sdsdn 
[and he bade him] ‘ Put it on.' Sas.in did so, and at IMpak’s com* 
mend, he then strengthened himself for some days with good and 
proper meals. Later, he gave him his daughter in marriage, and 
when the time(according to the predestination of fate) was in accord, 
the girl forthwith conceived, and from her Artakhsliir was born.” 
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Sh&hnAma (ed, Macan, vol. iii, pp. 1365*1367). 

“When on the wael-stow Dara his doom met 
From all his House her face Fortune averted. 

Him did a son survive, worthy of worship, 

Wary and wise in war, Sasan ycleped, 

Who, when he saw his sire thus foully smitten, 

Saw, too, on Persia's arms Fortune look frowning, 

Fled from his foes of Greece, swift and fleet-footed. 
Stayed not to stumble on snares of ill fortune. 

In distant lands of Ind death overtook him, 

Where he in turn a son left to succeed him. 

Thus in like wise for four generations 
From sire to son the name Sasan descended. 

Herdsman were these and hinds, tenders of cattle. 
Laden each year long with heavy burdens. 

When now the last in birth emne unto Rrih.'ik, 

And on the grazing-grounds sought the head-herdsman, 
‘Hast thou,’ he questioned him, ‘need for an hireling. 
Who here is fain to dwell, even*in hardship?* 

Him the head-herdsman hired to his service, 

Holding him night and day unto long labour. 

So for a while the man thus did continue. 

Heart-sick and woe-worn, wearied with toiling. 

Sunk in deep slumber Babak one night slept, 

And his bright spirit thus in his dream saw. 

On a fierce elephant Sdsin was seated, 

Held in his hand a sharp sword-blade of India, 

While those who ringed him round in adoration 
Bowed down, and on him blessings invoked. 

He by right rule and wise made the earth prosper, 
And from the saddened soul banished the sorrow. 

When on the second night Babak to sleep sank, 

Care of his anxious mind was the companion. 

Thus in his dream he saw now, that the Fire-Priest 
Held in his hand aloft three flaming censers, 

Kharrad and Mihr-fircs, Adha* -Gushasp too,* 


* On these three most sacred Fires, see Ndideke's note in his trans¬ 
ition of the Kiit'tuimak (p. 37, n. 3 calc,), Kharrdd in Firdawst 
lands for fro 64 , FnJ6<ig, or 
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Brilliantly blazing like the bright heavens, 

There before Sasan hercely were flaring, 

Willie in each blazing fire aloe-wood smouldered. 

Then from his slumber Bibak awaking 
Felt in his anxious heart fearful forebodings. 

Such as were wise to read dreamings and visions, 

Sucli as were skilled in solving of riddles, 

Straightway assembled at Babak’s palace. 

Seers and Saga-men, skilful in learning. 

Then unto these revealed Bribak his vision, 

And all his dreamings frankly unfolded, 

While the dream-readers, pondering deeply. 

Lent all their cars while fonning then answer. 

Answered the spokesman then, ‘ King, highly favoured, 

Look we now closely to the dream's showing. 

He whom tliou sawest thus in thy slumber 
High o'er the sun shall lift his head in lordship. 

Kven though he should fail in the fulfilment, 

Him will a son succeed earth to inherit.' 

Blithely did Babak lenc^ e.ar to this aiisW'cr, 

Unto each gifts he gave after his measuie. 

Then Babak straightway hailed the head-herdsman ; 

Forth from the Hocks he came tlirough the thick fog-drifts, 
Breasting the sleet and snow, wrapped in his blanket. 

Fear in his bosom, frost on lus fur-cloak.‘ 

When from his audiencc-hall Babak had ousted 
Strangers, alike both statesman and servant, 

Then by his side the shepherd he seated, 

Graciously greeted him, asked Inin of Sasan, 

Asked of his lineage and of his fore-bears, 

While, with foreboding filled, Sasan sat silent. 

Then at length ■'pakc he, ‘Sire, to thy shepherd 
If thou wilt freely grant grace and forgiveness, 

All that concerns my race I will discover. 

If, hand in hand," with oath thou wi!t assure me 


* N'oldeke (loc. cii., p. 26) notices this especially as one of the graphic 
touches whereby Firdawsi strove to give life and colour to the curt, dry 
narrative of the Pahlawi original. 

• Concerning the "hand-coniract” sec the Vciuluidd, Fargard iv, v. 3 
Darmesteter's English transl. in S. B. £., vol i, p. 35). 
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That neither privily nor yet in public 
Thou wilt attempt to wreak on me thy vengeance.' 
Babak, thus hearing, loosened his tongue in speech: 
Much made he mention of the Al^-Givcr, 

Saying, 'I swear no hurt shall befai thee, 

Nay, I will hold thee honoured and noble’ 


Then spake the yotith again freely to Babak, 

* Know, valiant knight, that Sasan my sire is, 

Who from King Ardashir’s seed was descended, 

(He who is called by you ' Bahman the Long-hand ’); 
Of brave Isfandiyar he was the offspring. 

Who of King Gushtasp's fair fame was the guardian.'* 
When Babak heard this, tear-floods he rained 
From those clear eyes which gazed on the vision. 
Then kingly garments brought he from out his store. 
And eke a horse equipped with lordly harness. 

* Hence to the bath,’ quoth he; ‘hie thee in all liaste, 
And there abide till flt raiment be brought thee.’ 


Soon a fair palace built he for Sasan; 

(Thus from the herdsman did he upraise him), 
And in this palace when he had placed him 
Bondsmen and servants set he before him, 

Gave him all gear and garb needful for lordship, 
And of all goods and gifts ample endowment, 
Last, his dear daughter g.ave him in wedlock. 
Crown of his glory she, and his heart’s darling. 


When o’er the moon-faced maid nine moons had waned 
To her a son was born, radiant as sun-light, 

Like unto Ardasltir, famed in the older time, 

Graceful, and growing daily in favour. 

Him too his father Ardashir named. 

By him bis grand-sire greatly was gladdened.** 


• The tracing of the Sasanian pedigree to Gushtasp (Vishtaspa), the 
protector of Zoroaster, and the first “ Defender of the Faith *' is part of 
the general plan which aims at representing them as the direct and 
legitimate heirs of the ancient Persian kings, and the hereditary 
champions of "the Good Religion.” 
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The next episode which I shall give is the flight of 
Ardashir from Ardawin’s court at Ray to P^rs, accompanied 
bv the beautiful and wise maiden (called Gulnar by Firdawsi) 
who had hitherto acted as Ardawan’s counsellor and adviser, 
but who is moved by love for Ardashir to cast in her lot 
with him. 


K&rn&mait. 

" Thereupon Ardawan equipped an army of 4.000 men and took 
the road towards Pars after Artakhslilr. Wlicn it was mid-day he 
came to a place by which the road to Pars passed, and a-'ked, ‘At 
what time did those two riders whose faces were ^ct in tins direction 
pass by here ?’ Then said the people, ‘ Kaily m the morning, when 
the sun rose, they passed by swiftly as the wind Artai, and a very 
large ram ran after them, than which a finer ctiuld not be found. 
Wc know that already ere now he will have put behind him a 
distance of many patasangs, and that it will be impossible for you 
to catch him.’ So Ardawan tarried not there, but hasteiietl on. 
When he came to another place, he asked the people, 'When did 
those two riders pass by?’ They answered, ‘To-day at noon did 
they go by like the wind Artai, and a ram ran after them.’ Then 
Ard.awan was astonislu-d and said, 'CtuiMder: the two riders we 
know, but what can tliat ram be V Then he asked the Dastvir, who 
replied, ‘That is the Kingly Splendour {Khurra-uKhuda iU ); it hath 
not yet overtaken him, but we must make haste; it is possible that 
w'c may catch them before it ovei takes them.' Then Ardawan 
hastened on with his horsemen. On the second day they had 
put behind them seventy parasiings: then a caravan met them. 
Ardawan asked the people, ‘In what pl.ncc did you meet those 
two riders?' They replied, ‘Between you and them is still a 
distance of twenty parasang'.. Wc noticed that beside one of those 
riders a very large and mighty ram sat on the horse.’ Ardawan 
asked the Dastur, ‘ What signifies this ram which is beside him on 
the horse ?’ He answered, ‘ May’st thou live for ever! The Royal 
Splendour {Khurnik-t-Kayiin = Kirdawsi’s farr-t-kaydni, and the 
k’awacm Hwanno of the Avesta) hath overtaken Ardashir; in no 
wise can we now take them captive. Therefore weary not yourself 
and your horsemen more, nor further tire the horses, lest they 
succumb. Seek in some other way to prevail against Artakhshir.’ 
When Ardawan heard this, he turned back and betook himself 
again to his home." 
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Shdhndma. 

“Then did the King perceive plain that the maiden 
With Ardashir had fled» his favours scorning. 

Thereat his heart was stirred into dire anger, 

And, on liis chestnut horse hastily mounting, 

Called he his horsemen bold out on the w.ir-trail, 

And on the southward road forth like a fire hamcd. 

On the road came he to a fair township, 

Wherein were many men and countless cattle. 

Of tliem demanded he whether at day-break 
Any had heard the beat of horses’ hoof-strokes, 

Or had beheld a pair riding right hotly. 

One on a snow-white steed, one on a black barb. 
Answered one, ‘Yea, haid by on the road here. 

Forth to the plain fared two with their horses, 

And at the horses’ heels galloped a wild sheep, 

Which, like tiie horses, huiipd dust-clouds behind it.' 

Then queth King Ardawan to his adviser, 

‘What was this mountain-shei^ which ran behind them?* 
AiiJiWered the other, ‘That Royal Splendour 
Which, by lus lucky star, leads him to lordship. 

If now this sheep should oertake him in running 
Naught there is left us saving long labour.’ 

There then King Ardawan hastily halted, 

Rested, refreshed him, tlicn hastened onward. 

After Prince Ardasliir liotly they hurried, 

At their head Ardawan with his adviser, 

{Fifteen couplets, It. 10-24, omitted.) 

Wlicn of the day had passed half, and the world-light 
Up to tlie midmost point heaven had measured, 

Saw he again a fair hamlet and fragrant, 

Where, too, the vill.igc-folk hastened to meet him. 

Thus quote the King once more unto their head-man, 
‘Tell me, those riders, how passed they your liamlet?* 
Thus quoth the head-man ; ‘ Lord of fair fortune, 

Born ’neath a lucky star, cunning in counsel! 

What time the sun in high heaven was paling, 

And night was spreading her puiple vestment, 
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Hard by our hamlet two riders hastened, 

Dry were their lips with thirst, their raiment dust-stained, 
And behind one on the saddle a sheep sat; 

In palace hunting-scenes ne'er was its like met' 

Then to King Ardawdn spake his adviser: 

‘Turn we now back again whither we came from, 

Since now the matter changeth its aspect, 

In that King Ardashir's luck rides behind him. 

So with hands empty will the quest leave us. 

Unto thy son now send thou a letter. 

Unto him, point by point, make clear the matter. 

That he, perchance, may g.iin trace of our quarry. 

Ere of the mountain-sheep's milk he pai iaketh.’ 

When Ardaw.an had heard thus from the spokesman 
He for a surety knew his fortune faded. 

So 111 the hamlet straight he alighted, 

And rendered praises to the .All-Giver. 

But when the niglit was spent, at early morning. 

Bade he his armed host turn themselves homewards. 

So, with cheeks sallow like the scorched reed-bed. 

Did he to Kay return m the daik twilight." 

The Legend of Haftan-bdkht (Haftawad in the Shilh- 
nima) and the Worm of Kiiman is too interesting to be 
entirely omitted, though lack of space compels me to give 
only that portion of it which relates to the actual destruction 
of this monster. The connection of this Worm [Kirm) with 
the city of Kirman is, of course, a piece of popular etymology, 
but it serves to show that those who persist in writing the 
name of this town as Karman adopt a pronunciation which has 
certainly not been used in Persia for nine hundred years, 
whatever may have been the case in more ancient times. A 
similar word-play occurs in the Buitiin of Sa'di (ed. Graf, 
p. 87, 1 . S 35 ). On the name Haftan-bokht^ “the Seven have 
delivered,” Noldeke has a very interesting note (ATdr-nii/wa^, 
p. 49, n. 4). He points out that many names, notably of 
Christians, were compounded with the word hakht^ “hath 
delivered,” r.g., Mara-bikht^ “ the Lord hath delivered,” TithLk- 
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Hkhty or Sokht’-yishh\ “ Jesus hath delivered,” while amongst 
Zoroastrians we find Si-hokht^ “ the Three good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds) have delivered,” and ChaMr- 
bckht, “the Four have delivered.” “The Seven” referred to 
in the name of Ardashir’s opponent are, he adds, the seven 
planets, which belong to the Creation of Ahriman the Evil 
Spirit. This tmme is therefore peculkrly zpproprhte for one 
whose reliance is in the powers of hell and the magic of the 
demons. Firdawsi was compelled by the exigencies of his 
metre to alter the name into Haftawaa (explained in the 
Shdhndma glossaries as meaning “ Having seven sons ” *), a form 
obtainable from the Pahlawi by excision of the three middle 
characters of the word, since the last three characters can 
equally well be read -okJit or 

Klrmimak. 

“Tlien he sent forth people to wage war with the Worm, 
summoned Burjak and Burjatdr before him, and took counsel 
with them. Thereafter they took many gold and silver coins and 
garments; he himself [Artakhshir] put on a dress of Khurasdn, 
came with Burjak and Burjaturto the foot of Castle Guldr, and said : 
‘I crave of my august masters the boon of being admitted to the 
service of the Court’ The Idolaters admitted Artakhshir with 
the two men, and installed them in the house of the Worm. Then 
for three days Artakhshir showed himself eager in service and devoted 
to the Worm. The gold and silver coins and the garments he 
presented to the servants. Then all who were in the Castle, 
marvelled and were loud in his praises. Then said Artakhshir, 

' It would give me plc.isurc to feed the Worm for three days with 
my own hand.’ To this the servants and attendants consented. 
Then Artakhshir dismissed every one, and commanded an army of 
(our hundred valiant and devoted men to conceal themselves 
opposite (hat place in a cleft of the mountain. Also he commanded, 

‘ When on the day of Asman»ye see smoke from the fortress of the 
Worm, then put forth your valour and courage and come to the 

• Seven sons are ascribed to him also in the A’tirwdwa^, p. 51, 

* NMtdekc's iuguiuous view is, however, rejected by Darmestetcf 
{Etudes irametines, vol. il, pp. 

> The 37(1) of the month. 
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foot of the Castle/ On that day he himself held the molten copper, 
while Burjak and Burjdtur offered praise and glory to God. When 
now it was the time for its meal the Worm roared, as it did each 
day. Arhikhshir had previously made the attendants and watciiers 
of the Worm drunk and senseless at a meal. Then he went him¬ 
self with his attendants to the Worm, bringing to it tlie blood 
of oxen and sheep, such as it received daily. But as soon as the 
Worm opened its mouth to drink iJic blood, Artakh^hir ponied the 
molten copper into its throat, and when this cntcicd its bo(iy it 
burst asunder into two pieces. Thereupon sucii a roaring aiosc 
from it that all the people from the Castle ruslied in thither, and 
confusion arose amongst (hiun Artakhshir l.iid his hand on his 
shield and sword, and made a grc.il sl.iughtcr and massacre in the 
Ca>tle. Then he commanded, ‘ Kindle a lire such that the smoke 
may be manifest to those knights.' This the servants did, and when 
the knights who were in the moiint.uns saw the smoke from the 
Castle, they hastened to the foot of tlic C.istle to help Artakhshir, and 
forced the entrance with the cry,' Victorious be Artakhshir, King of 
kings, tlie son of Papak 1' " * 


Shi}h7it\ma. 

“Thence he returned war wil!i tiie Worm to wage, 

He with his wuiriors bold, bent on ilj. slaughter. 
World-tried and war-vvl^e came he with armed hosts 
Numbering two thousand over ten thou.sand. 

When tlm* his scattered hosts lie had .isscmblcd 
'Twixt the two mountains boldly he brought them. 

Then spake King Ardaslnr unto his captain, 

One who was skilled m war and wise in counsel, 
Shahr-gir named, 'Taker of cities': 

'Watchful and wakeful thou shalt abide here, 
Keeping thy scouts alert day-time and mght-time, 
Ringing thy camp around with ready horsemen ; 
Sentries about thee, warders around (hec, 

By night and day shall keep watch o’er thine army. 
Such cunning wile of w.ir now will I venture, 

As did Isfandiyar, iny noble forbear.' 


' The allusion is to the capture of the brazen Fortress (Kuhn Dizh), 
which Isfandiyar entered as a merchant See Sbdhiuima, ed. Macan, 
VOl iii, pp. 1143 et S€qq. 
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If then thy sentry by day a smokc*cloud 
Sees, or at night a hre like the sun flaming, 

Know then at last the Worm’s witcheries ended, 

Know that its star is set, its strength departed,’ 

Out of his captains then seven men chose he, 

Brave men and valiant all, lions in warfare; 

E'en from the winds of hcav’n kept he his counsel. 
Then from his coffers fair gems he gathered, 

Gold coins and rare brocades and rich possessions, 
Holding things priceless cheap in his prudence. 

With lead and copper then two chests he crammed full 
And, midst his baggage bound one brazen cauldron, 
Being well skilled in crafts and devices. 


When in this wise his wares had been chosen 
From the horse-master asses claimed he, 

And like an ass-herd in coarse apparel clatl, 

But with his bales filled full with gold and silver 
Fared he with anxious hejyt forth on the forward way, 
And from the camp set his face to the fortress. 

Also those two brave peasants who gave liim 
Harbour and shelter once in disaster 
Chose he as comrades on his foith-faiing, 

Since he had proved them loyal and wary. 

Thus on the road they drew near to the fortress, 
Breasted the hill-ridge, tested to breathe again. 


For the Worms service sixty were set apart, 

Eager and earnest each in his service, 

Of whom one cried aloud as they approached, 

'What h.ivc ye hidden there in your bo.ves?’ 

Thus the King answered that stern inquiry: 

'Of every precious stuff samples I bring you: 

Red gold and silver white, ornaments, raiment, 

Dinars and fine brocades, jewels and sable. 

I from Khurasan come as a merchant. 

Leaving luxurious ease for toilsome journeys. 

Much wealth have I amassed by the Worm's blessing, 
And now I grateful come unto the Worm’s throne; 
Since by its favour my fortunes prospered, 

Right do I deem it service to render.’ 
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When the Worm's warders thus heard the tale he told 
Forthwith the fortress-gates wide they flung open. 

Then, when his loads were laid safe in the fortress, 

Thus did the King prepare his task to finish. 

Swiftly before them spread he the wares he brought, 
Graciously gave to each what he most craved. 

Then for the warders spread he a rich repast. 

And like a servitor stood there to serve them. 

Cast loose the locks and clasps of chest and coffer, 

Brought forth a beaker brimming with datc-wiiie. 

But from the brimming bowl those who were charged 
With the Worm’s feeding turned their faces. 

Since milk and rice for its meal must they carry 
Feared they that wine might their footsteps iinste.uly. 

Then to his feet leaped Ardashir iiglitly. 

Crying, 'With me 1 hear much milk and fine rice. 

Let me, I pray you, for days and nights three. 

Gladden my spirit with the Worm's service, 

Thus in the world fair fame sli.'ill I win me, 

And from the Worm's luck borrow new blessing. 

Blithely three days and niglita qu.iff ye the winc-cup. 

And on the fourth day, when the world-kiiidler 
Rises, a booth right royal I'll build me, 

Which shall o’ertop the towers of the 1'al.acc. 

I am a chapman, eager for custom, 

And by the Worm much fame shall I win me.’ 

He by these cunning words his aim accomplished; 

' Feed thou the Worm,’ they cried, ‘ .so an it please thee.' 
Thus did the ass-herd win by his wiles his aim. 

While unto wine and song wended the warders. 

When these had drunk deep wine overcame them; 

Thus to wine-worship turned they from watching. 

And when their souls were deep steeped in the wine-cup 
Forth fared the Prince with his hosts of the hamlet. 

Brought with him copper and brazen c.iuldron. 

Kindled a flaming fire in the white daylight. 

So to the Worm at its meal-time was measured 
In place of milk and rice much molten metal. 

Unto its trench he brought that liquid copper; 

Soft from the trench its head the Worm upraisW. 

Then they beheld its tongue, like brazen cymbal. 

Thrust forth to take its food as was its custom. 
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Into its open jaws that molten metal 
Poured he, while in the trench helpless the worm writhed. 
Crashed from its throat the sound of tierce explosion 
Such that the trench and whole fort fell a-quaking. 

Swift as the wind Ardashir and his comrades 
Hastened with drawn swords, arrows, and maces. 

Of the Worm's warders, wrapped in their wine-sleep, 

Not one escaped alive from their fierce onslaught. 

Then from the Castle-keep raised he the smoke-wreaths 
Which his success should tell to his captains. 

Hasting to Shahr-gi'r swift came the sentry. 

Crying,' King Ardashir his task hath finished 1 ’ 

5Juickly the captain then came with his sqn.adrons. 

Leading his mail-clad men unto the King’s aid.” 

We see from the above extracts not only the fidelity with 
which Firdawsi followed the Pahlawi legend (known to him, 
as Nbldcke has.shown, not in the original, but in 
hufnSflsure Persian translations), but also to what extent 
legends and fables gathered round the perfectly 
historical figure of “ Artakhshir, King of kings of 
Persia and non-Persia, son of Papak the King,” known to us 
not only from historical works, but from coins and inscrip¬ 
tions* dating from his own time. With him, indeed, the 
native tradition may be said to pass from mythology to history 
(for the Alexander-legend, as we have already seen, is an 
importation from without), a point well put by the historian 
Ibn Wi^ih al-Ya‘qubi' (ed. Houtsma, vol. i, pp. 178-179), who 
flourished towards the end of the ninth century of our era, in 
the following words :— 

" Persia claims many supernatural attributes for its kings which 
cannot be accepted as credible, such as that one had a number of 
mouths and eyes, and another a face of copper,* and 
PetlanlecKiii that On the shoulders of another grew two snakes 
’“hi''"™” which ate human brains,* the long duration of their 
lives, their keeping death from mankind, and the like 

' At Naqsh-i-Rustam. See Kcr-Porter, i, pi. xxiii, p. 548; Klandin, iv, 
pi. 182. 

• Istandiyar, called Ru'iit-tan, " having 3 body of brass," is probably 
intended. * Dahak is here meant 
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of this; things which reason rejects, and which must be refer'-ed to 
the category of idle talcs and frivolous fables, devoid of actuality. 
But such of the Persians as possess sense and knowledge, or nobility 
and distinguished extraction, alike princes and squires (dihqan), tradi- 
tionists and men of culture, neither believe nor affirm nor repeat 
these things, and we find them reckoning the Persian Kmpirc only 
from [the time of] Ardashir Babakiin, ... So we have omilted them 
[these legends], our method being to reject what is of ill savour.” 

Shipur, the son of Ardashir (the interesting legend of whose 
birth and recognition, given in the K,ir-nAmak, the Shih-nima, 
Shipiir I Arabian historians, I am compelled 

to omit for lack of space) is notable in Western 
history for his successful campaigns ag.ainst the “Romans” 
and his capture of the Emperor Valerian, achievements com- 
, , memorated in the sculptures of Naqsh-i-Rustam 

iion»and and Shapur.* The (jreelc translation attached to 

moiiuntcala. * 

the short bi-lingu,il Pahlawi inscription of this 
king at Naqsh-i-Rajab (which’formcd, as we h.ave seen, the 
starting-point of the decipherment of both the Sisanian and the 
Achaemenian inscriptions) was probably cut bv some Greek 
prisoner. The longer Haji-alud inscription 
^nsoipiiOTf^ still presents some difficulties, in spite of the 
labours of Thomas (1868), West (1869), H.iug 
(1870), and other scholars, and the excellent reproductions of 
it (casts, copies, and photographs) available. Thomas did 
excellent service in publishing all the available Pahlawi inscrip¬ 
tions, but he was more successful in decipherment than in 
interpretation, where his results were of the most amazing 
kind, for he explained several of these edicts as professions of 
faith on the part of the Sasanian kings in the God of the Jews 
and Christians, and in consequence the divergence between the 
translations offered by him and the other scholars mentioned 
is so great that Lord Curzon says in his work on Ptnia 
(vol. ii, pp. 116-117) •— 


Curion's Persia, vol. ii, pp. tjo and }I1, 
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"That the decipherment of the Pehlevi character has reached no 
scientific stage of development is manifest from the different read¬ 
ings that have been given of the Hajiabad iines; and sooner than 
pin my faith either to the philo-Christian theory of Mr. Thomas, or 
to the bowshot theory of Dr. M. Hang, although I believe the latter 
has secured the verdict of most scholars, I prefer the security of 
unshamed ignorance.” 

No one, however, who is at all capable of weighing the 
evidence can doubt the general correctness of the renderings 
of Haug and West, who had the advantage over Thomas ot 
being familiar with the book Pahlawi. Out of the 115 words 
which constitute the SisAnian-Pahlawi version, not more than 
half a dozen are uncertain in meaning (though unfortunately 
they are of importance for the understanding of the sense), and 
the meaning of the first six lines and a half is perfectly certain. 
The difficulty of fully comprehending the whole largely arises 
from our absence of information as to the nature of the 
ceremony described, and the exact object of the shooting of 
the arrow by the King out of this lonely little cave. Parallels, 
however, are not wanting, and evidently the shooting of an 
arrow to determine a site was not unusual in Kfeilnian times. 
Thus Tabari (Noldeke’s translation, pp. 263-264) and Dina- 
wari (p. 66) tell us that when the Persian general Wahriz, 
the conqueror and governor of Yemen, felt his death approach¬ 
ing, he called for his bow and arrows, bade his retainers raise 
him up, and shot an arrow into the air, commanding those who 
stood by him to mark where it fell, and to build a mausoleum 
for his body there ; and it is very probable that the shot which 
forms the subject of the yiji-ibid inscription was made for 
some similar purpose, which, were it known, would greatly 
facilitate the full explanation of the inscription.* 

• That the practice of determining a site by shooting an arrow con¬ 
tinued into Muhammadan times, and was used by the Arabs as well as 
the Persians, is shown by a pasiiage in al-Baladhuri’s KiUbu futuMl-butdin 
(ed. de Goeje, p. 376). Compare 11 Kings xiii, 14-19. 
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We ought, however, to refer in this connection to a very 
ingenious attempt at a new translation of this inscription 
made by Friedrich Muller in the Vienna Oriental 
Joumal fot 1892 (vol. vi, pp. 71-75). Citing 
for illustration and comparison a passage from the 
Iliad (xxiii, 852) and an episode from the life 
of Charles VI (M. Hermann’s Maria Theresa u. Joseph 11 ^ 
p. 38), he takes mini (translated by Haug as “spirit ’’) as a con¬ 
ventional honorific epithet of Royalty at this time (similar to 
“ sublime ” in modern Turkey and Persia and “ celestial ” in 
China), chkdk (= Baluchi chedag^ “a stone-arrow”) as a 
pillar set up as a target (= Homer’s (Vroc), and waySk as a 
bird (= Homer’s rpi'ipwv iriXcia) ; and thus translates the 
enigmatical inscription. 


“ This is the edict of me, the Mazda worshipper, Shahpuhr, placed 
amongst the gods. King of kingj of Persia and non-Persia, of 
celestial descent from God, son of the Mazda-worshippcr Artakh- 
shatr, placed amongst the gods. King of kings of Persia, of celestial 
descent from God, grandson of Papak, placed amongst the gods, the 
King. 

“ And when we shot tliis arrow, then we shot it in tlie presence of 
the Satraps, tlie Princes, the Great ones and the Nobles : we set the 
foot on this stone' and shot out the arrow at one of thc.se targets ; 
where the arrow was shot, however, there w.is no bird at hand, 
where, if the targets had been rightly set up, the arrow would have 
been found outwardly visible [or 'sticking m the ground.’} 

“ Then we ordered a target specially set apart for His Majesty to 
be erected in tliis place. The Celestial hand [he., the hand of His 
Majesty] wrote this: ‘ Let no one set foot on this stone or shoot an 
arrow at this target’ Then I shot the arrow destined for the Royal 
use at these targets. 

" This hath the hand [of the King] written." 


' More probably " in this place," for Nbldcke (Stoltze's Persepohs, vol. ii. 
Introduction) reads the word hitherto supposed to be digi or diki as duki 
Aramaic dtikhd, " place." 
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2 . Manti and the Manichaans. 

At the end of the Parthian period, in the fourth year of 
King Ardawan ( a . d . 215-216), as we learn from the Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (Sachau’s translation, p. 121) of 
learned al-Biriini (early eleventh century), 
was born Manes, or Mani, the founder of the 
Manichtean religion—a rcl'gion which, notwithstanding the 
fierce persecutions to which it was exposed both in the East 
and the West, alike at the hands of Zoroastrians and Christians, 
from the very moment of its appearance until the extermina¬ 
tion of the unfortunate Albigenses in the thirteenth century, 
continued for centuries to count numerous adherents, and to 
exercise an immense influence on religious thought both in 
Asia and Europe. 

In the system which he founded Manes was essentially 
eclectic ; but though he drew materials both from the ancient 
Babylonian and from the Buddhist religions, his main endeavour 
was, as Gibbon has said, “ to reconcile the doctrines of Zoroaster 
and Christ,” an attempt which resulted in his being “ pursued 
by the two religions with equal and unrelenting hatred.” His 
system, however, is to be regarded rather as a Christianised 
Zoroastrianism than as a Zoroastrianised Christianity, since he 
was certainly a Persian subject, and probably at least half a 
Persian ; wrote one of his books (the Shaburqan, or Shah- 
puhrakin, characterised by the Muhammadan al-Biruni as 
“of all Persian books one that may be relied upon,” since 
“ Main in his law has forbidden telling lies, and he had no 
need whatever for falsifying history ”) in Persian for King 
Shapur, whose conversion he hoped to effect, and was finally 
put to a cruel death by one of Shapur’s successors.* 

The sources of our information about the life, doctrines, and 
writ^gs of Manes are both Eastern and Western, and since 

■ Holimutd. Bahrain I or Bahrain II (see Nhldeke's Gesch. d. Susan., 
p. 47, n.y^oii calc.}. 
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the former (notably the Fthrut^ al-Blr!tnl, Ibn Width at- 
Ta'qubl and ShahristanI') have been made accessible, it has 
been generally recognised that the information 

UiSdl/rf which they yield us is of a more reliable character 
than that contained in the writings of St. Augustine, 
the Acts of Archelaus, &c., on which the older 
European accounts of this remarkable man are entirely based. 
As considerations of space render it impossible to devote more 
than a few pages to this topic, which will be found fully 
discussed in the books cited at the end of the last note, we will 
first give a translation of al-Ya‘qiibi's account of the life and 
doctrines of Manes (this being the only one of the four Arabic 
authorities above enumerated which is not at present accessible 
in a European translation), and then add such few remarks as 
may appear necessary for the further elucidation of the outlines 
of the subject. 

Al-Ya‘qubi says :— , 

“And in tlie days of Shapiir the son of Ardaslur appeared Mitni 
the Zindiq, the son of Haininad, who invited Sli.ipiir to Du.ahsm 
and c.ast censure upon his religion (i.r.. Zoro.astiianism). 

Ai-Ya'qilbi's And Shapiir inclined to him. And Maui s.ud that the 
Mancj Controller of the Universe was twofold, ,ind that there 
were two Kternal Principles, Uiglit and Dai kness, two 
Creators, the Cre.itor of Good and the Cre.ilor of Evil. The I )ark- 
ness and the Light, each one of them, connotes in itself five ideas. 
Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, and Sound, whereby these two do hear, 
see, and know ; and what is good and beneficial is from the Light, 
while what is hurtful and calamitous is from the Darkness. 

“Now these two [principles] were [.at first] unmixcd, then they 
became mixed ; and the proof of this ns that there was [at first] no 


• Fihrist (composed a.d. 987), ed. Fliigel, pp. and Ihe same 

with German translation, introduction, and notes, also by Flugel (i86a) ; 
al-Biruni's Chronolo^y^ translated by Sacliaii, pp. 27, 80, 121, 189, 191, 225, 
329; Ibn Wdi/ih, ed. Houtsma, vol. i, pp. 180-182; S/ioAnsWiri, trans- 
lated into German by Haarbriicker, i, pp. 285-291. See also, besides 
Beausobre (1734) and Mosheim, Baur, Kessler, and Spiegel's Erdtitsclie 
Altcrthumskunde, vol. ii, pp. 195-232. 
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phenomenon, then afterwards phenomena were produced. And the 
Darkness anticipated the Light in this admixture, for they were [at 
first] in mutual contact like the shadow and the sun ; and the proof 
of this is the impossibility of the production of anything save from 
something else. And the Darkness anticipated the Light in admix¬ 
ture, because, since the admixture of the Darkness with the Light 
was injurious to the latter, it is impossible that the Light should 
have made the first beginning [therein]; for the Light is by its 
nature the Good. And the proof that these two. Good and Evil, were 
eternal, is that if one substance be posited, two opposite actions 
will not proceed from it Thus, for example. Fire [which is], hot 
and burning, cannot refrigerate, while that which refrigerates cannot 
heat; and that wherefrom good results cannot produce evil, while 
from that which produces evil good cannot result. And the proof 
that these two principles are living and active is that good results 
from the action of this, and evil from the action of that. 

“So Shapfir accepted this doctrine from him, and urged his 
subjects to do the same. And this thing was grievous unto them, 
and the wise men from amongstlhe people of Ins kingdom united in 
dissuading him from this, but he did not do [what they demanded]. 
And Mani composed books wherem he alTirmed the Two Principles; 
and of his writings was the book which he entitled Kanzyu'l Ihyd 
(‘the Treasure of Vivificatioii,’j‘ wherein he describes what of 
salvation wrought by the Light and of corruption wrought by 
the Darkness exists in tlie soul, and refers reprehensible actions 
to the Darkness; and a book which he named Shaburqan, wherein 
he describes the delivered soul and that which is mingled 
with the devils and with defects, and makes out heaven to be 
a flat surface, and asserts that the world is on a sloping moun¬ 
tain on which the high heaven revolves; and a book which he 
named Kildbu'l-IIudii wdl-Tadbir {‘ the Book of Guidance and 
Administration'), and the ‘Twelve Gospels,’ whereof he named each 
after one of the letters of the alphabet, and described Prayer, and 
what must be done for the deliverance of the soul; and the Sifru’l- 
Asrdr (‘ Book of Secrets’), • wherein he finds fault with the miracles 
of the prophets; and the Sifru’l-Jabdbtra (‘ Book of the Giants ’); 
besides which he has many other books and epistles. 

“ So Shapiir continued in this doctrine for some ten years. Then 
the Mubadh (Fire-priest) came to him and said, ‘ This man hath 


' See FlOgel’s Mani, n. 324, Oqaavfiit 

' See Fliigel, op, cil., pp. Ioa-103, wliere the contents of this book are 
briefly stated from the FiAmf. It contained eighteen chapters. 
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corrupted thy religion; confront me with him, that I may dispute 
with him/ So he confronted them, and the Miibadh bested him in 
argument, and Shapiir returned from Dualism to the Magian religion, 
and resolved to put Mani to death, but he fled away and came to the 
lands of India, where he abode until Shapiir died. 

"Then Shapur was succeeded by his son Hurmuz, a valiant 
man ; and he it was who built the city of Kam-Hunnuz, but his days 
were not prolonged. He reigned one year. 

"Then reigned Bahram the son of Hurmuz, who concerned him¬ 
self [only] with his minions and amusements. And Maui’s disciples 
wrote to him, saying, ‘ There hath succeeded to the throne a King 
young in years, greatly preoccupied [with his amusements]/ So he 
returned to the land of Persia, and his doings became noised abroad, 
and his place [of abode] became known. Then Bahram summoned 
him and questioned him concerning his doctrine, and lie related to 
him his circumstances. Then [Bahram] confronted him with the 
Mitbadh, who disputed with him, and said, ‘ Let molten lead be 
poured on niy belly and on thine, and whichever of us shall be 
unhurt thereby, he will be in tlie riglit/* But [Mani]replied, ‘ This is 
a deed of the Darkness.’ So Bahram ordered him to be imprisoned, 
and said to him, ‘When morning ponies I will send for thee and will 
slay thee in such wise as none hath been slain before thee.’ 

" So all that night Mani was being flayed, until his spirit departed 
[from his body]. And when it w'as morning, Bahr/un sent for him, 
and they found liim [.ilready] dead. So lie ordered liis head to be 
cut off, and his body to be stuffed with straw ; and he persecuted his 
followers and slew of them a great multitude. And Bahram the 
son of Hurmuzd leigned three } ears." 

I'lie account of Mani given in the Fihrht is much fuller, 
but as it is accessible to all wlio read German in FlugcPs 
translation,only a few important points will here be mentioned. 
His father’s name is given as Futtaq (the arabicised form of a 
Persian name, probably Pataka, represented by Western writers 
as rianV'ioc, Patecius, Phatecius, and Patricius), and he was a 

' This ** molten brass ordeal" is repeatedly mentioned bolh in the P.ihlawi 
and Arabic books. Amongst the former, sec Hang's ed. and translation of 
the Atiia K/nf/A’dwai, p. 144, especially the passages from Diukard 
cited in the note ; and also the Shikaiui Gumdnik Vijdr (cd. West), p. xii. 
Amongst the latter, see al-Qazwini's Athdru't-Bitdd, p. 267. The test is 
also s.aid to have been proposed to Manes In the Persian Tdnkh-i-Guzida 
(Cambridge MS. marked Dd. 3.25, f. 45a). 
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native of Hamad^n, but migrated thence to Babylonia 
(Badar^y^ and Bikusdya] and joined himself to the Mughtasila, 
a sect closely akin to the Mandasans, from whom Manf pro¬ 
bably derived his hatred both of the Jewish religion and also 
of idolatry. His mother’s name is variously given as Mar 
Maryam, Utakhim and Mays, and it is at least possible that 
she was of the race of the Ashghanis, or Parthian royal family, 
which, if true, would afford another ground for the mistrust 
entertained towards him by the Sasanian kings. He was born, 
according to his own statement in the book called ShAhurqin, 
cited by al-Biruiu, in a.d. 215 or 216, and was deformed by 
a limp in one leg. Before his birth the Angel Tawm made 
known to his mother his high mission in dreams, but he only 
began to receive revelations at the age of twelve (or thirteen, 
A.D. 227-8, according to al-Birrunf),and not till he reached the 
age of twenty-four was he commissioned to make known his 
doctrine. His public announcement of his claims is said to 
have been solemnly made before King Shapur on the day of 
his coronation, March 20, a.d. 242, and it was probably 
through the King’s brother Piruz, whom he had converted to 
his doctrines, that he succeeded in obtaining admission on so 
great an occasion of state. His long journeyings in India and 
the East probably followed his loss of the King’s favour. That 
his ultimate return to Persia and barbarous e.\ecution took 
place during the short reign of Bahrdm I (a.d. 273-6), is 
asserted by al-Bi'ruiu, al-Ya‘(]ubi, and Tabari. 

" Manichacanism,” says the first (Sacliaii’s translation, p. 191), 
"increased by degrees under Ard.isliir, his son Shapur, and 
Hurmuzd son of Sluipiir, until the time when Bahram the son of 
Hurmuzd ascended tlie throne. He gave orders to search for Mani, 
and when he had found him, he said ; ‘This man has come forward 
calling people to destroy the world. It will be necessary to begin 
by destroying him. before anything of his plans should be realised.' 
It is well known that he killed Man!, stripped off his skin, filled it 
with grass, and hung it up at the gate of Junde-Shapur, which is still 
known as the Gale 0/ Manes. Hurmuzd also killed a number of the 
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Manichasans. ... I have heard the Ispahbadh Marzubin the son of 
Rustam say that Shapiir banished him out of his empire, faithful to 
the Law of Zoroaster which demands the expulsion of pseudo¬ 
prophets from the country. He imposed on him the obligation 
never to return. So Mani went off to India, China, and Thibet, and 
there preached his gospel. Afterwards he returned, and w.is seized 
by Bahram and put to death for having broken the stipulation, 
whereby he had forfeited his life." 

What, now, was this “gospel” which so aroused the enmity 
of the Zoroastrian priesthood, and which (to speak of the E.ast 
only) was still so active in the latter part of the eighth century, 
that the ‘Abbasid Caliph ai-Mahdi appointed a special inquisitor, 
called Sihlbu (or 'Jrifu) z'- 2 anidiqa, to detect and punish 
those who, under the outwaid garb of Islam, held the doctrines 
of the Manichseans or Zindiqs ? And what w'as the exact 
meaning of this term Zindiq, wh(ch, originally used to denote 
the Manichteans, was gradually, and is still, applied to all 
atheists and heretics in Muhamiqadan countries? 

Let us take the last inquiry first, as that which may be most 
briefly answered. The ordinary exphanation is that the term 
ZaW/f isa Persian adjective meaning “one who 

Mcaninsotthc follows the ZflW,” or traditional explanation (see 

lerni ziiidiq ^ . t* j '■p 

pp. 78-9 supra) in preference to the b.icred 1 ext, 

and that the Manichaeans were so called because of their dis¬ 
position to interpret and exphain the scriptures of other 
religions in accordance with their own ideas, by -a process 
akin to the T-wamc of the gnostics and the taivU of the later 
Ismab'lis.t But Professor Bevan has proposed a much more 
probable explanation. We know from the Fihiht (Fliigcl’s 
Mini, p. 64) and al-BlHsnl (transl. S.arhau, p. 190) that 
while the term W«d‘ (“Listener,” “ Auditor") was applied 
to the lower grades of Manichaeans, who did not wish to take 
upon them all the obligations concerning poverty, celibacy, and 

■ The term Zaudihih occurs in the Mainyo-i-Khard fed. West, 1871, 
ch. xxxvi, p. 371, and is explained as " thinking weil of the devils (pp. 

a»-33). 
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mortification imposed by the religion, the “saints and ascetics” 
amongst them, who were commanded “ to prefer poverty to 
riches, to suppress cupidity and lust, to abandon the world, to 
be abstinent in it, continually to fast, and to give alms as much 
as possible," were called Siddlq, “ the Faithful ” (pi. SiddlqUn). 
This word is Arabic, but the original Aramaic form was probably 
Saddlqai, which in Persian became landlk, the replacement of 
the dd by nd finding its parallel in the Persian shanhadh 
(modern shanba) for Sabbath, and the conversion of the 
Sanskrit SiddhAnta into Sindhind. According to this view, 
Zandli (Arabicised into Zindlq) is merely the Persianised 
form of the Aramaic name applied to the fully initiated 
Manichseans, and, primarily applied to that sect exclusively, 
was only later used in the sense of “ heretic ” in general. An 
interesting parallel, as Professor Bevan points out, is supplied 
by the derivation of the German Keizer, “ heretic,” from 
KuOapoi, “the pure.”* 

The Manichatans, as we have seen, like the followers ot 
Marcion and Bardesanes, were reckoned by Muhammadan 
writers amongst the “Dualists.” But since the 
Zotoastrian religion is also essentially dualistic, 
whence arose the violent antagonism between it 
and the Manichian doctrine ? The answer is not far to 
seek. In the former the Good and the Evil Creation, the 
realm of Ahura Mazda and that of Ahra Mainyush (Ahriman), 
each comprised a spiritual and a material part. Not only the 
Amshaspands and Angels, but also the material elements and 
all animals and plants useful to man, and of mankind those who 
held “ the Good Religion,” fought on the side of Ahura Mazda 
against the dlvs and drujes, the khrafstars, or noxious animals, 
the witches and warlocks, the misbelievers and heretics, who 
constituted the hosts of Ahriman. In general the Zoroastrian 
religion, for all its elaborately systematised Spiritual Hierarchies, 

• C/. C. Schmidt's Wot. el elocinne de la Secte ties Calhures m Albigeois 
(Paris, 18491. 
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presents itself as an essentially material religion, in the sense 
that it encouraged its followers to “ be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth,” and to “ sow the seed and reap the 
harvest with enduring toil.”* According to the Manichian 
view, on the other hand, the admixture of the Light and the 
Darkness which gave rise to the material universe was essentially 
evil, and a result of the activity of the Powers of Evil ; it was 
only good in so far as it afforded a means of escape and return 
to its proper sphere to that portion of the Light (“Jesus 
patibilis ” : see Spiegel, Eran. Alt., ii, p. 226), which had become 
entangled in the darkness; and when this deliverance was, so 
far as possible, effected, the angels who supported the heavens 
and upheld the earth would relax their hold, the whole 
material universe would collapse, and the Final Conflagration 
would mark the Redemption of.the Light and its final 
dissociation from the irredeemable arid indestructible Darkness. 
Meanwhile, by the “Column of Praise” (consisting of the 
prayers, doxologies and good works of the faithful ascending 
up to Heaven, and visible as the Milky Way *), the particles 
ol Light, set free from their imprisonment in the Darkness, 
ascend upwards, and are ferried across by the Sun and Moon to 
the “ Paradise of Light,” which is their proper home. All that 
tends to the prolongation of this state of admixture of Light 
and Darkness, such as marriage and the begetting of children, 
is consequently regarded by Manes and his followers as evil 
and reprehensible, and thus we see what King Hurmuz meant 
by the words, “This man h.as come forward calling people to 
destroy the world.” Zoroastrianism was national, militant, 
materialistic, imperialist; Manichseanism, cosmopolitan, quietist, 
ascetic, unworldly; the two systems stood in essential 
antagonism, and, for all their external resemblances (fully 


* C/. Darmesteter’s English translation of the Avesla. in S. B. E., vol. i, 
p- 4O, and n. l ad talc, on FargaiU iv, 47. 

• See Fliigei's Mdni, p. 231 ; Spiegel's Erdn. AtUrthumskundi, vol. ii, 
p. 217. 
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indicated by Spiegel in his ErinUche Aherthumtiundt, vol. ii, 
pp. 195-232)) were inevitably hostile and radically opposed. 
In the case of Judaism, orthodox Christianity and Islam, the 
antagonism was equally great, and if the Manichaeans sufiFered 
less at the hands of the Jews than of the other three religions, 
it was the power rather than the will which these lacked, 
since, as we have seen, Judaism was held by Manes in 
particular abhorrence. 

Into the details of the Manichasan doctrine—the causes 
which led to the admixture of the Darkness and the Light; 
their theories concerning the “ King of the Paradises of Light,” 
the Primal Man, the Devil, and the mechanism of the material 
universe as a means for liberating the Light from its captivity; 
and their grotesque beliefs concerning Adam and Eve, Cain 
and Abel, Ifaklmatu'd-Da^r(“ the World-wise’’) and Ibnatul- 
Hlr( (“ the Daughter of Desire "), Rawfarydd, Barfarydd, and 
Shathil (Seth), and the like,—it is not possible to enter in this 
place. As a set-off againJt their rejection of the Hebrew 
prophets the Manich,Teans recognised not only Zoroaster and 
Buddha as divine messengers, but also Christ, though here they 
distinguished between the True Christ, who was, in their view, 
an Apparition from the World of Light clad in a merely phan¬ 
tasmal body, and His counterpart and antagonist, “ the Son of 
the Widow ” who was crucified. It is a curious thing that 
this belief of the Manichaeans was adopted by Muhammad : 
in the Qur’dn [sura iv, v. 156) it is written ;— 

“And for their saying,' Verily we slew the Messiah, Jesus the Sow oj 
Mary, the Apostle of God;' but they did not slay Him or crucify Him, 
but the matter was made doubtful to them [or, a similitude was made 
for them]. And verily those who differ about Him are in doubt con¬ 
cerning Him; they have no knowledge concerning Him, but only follow 
an opinion. They did not kill Him, for sure/ but God raised Him up 
unto Himself; for God is mighty and wise I" 

As regards the history of the Manichaeans in the East, we 
have already mentioned that during the Caliphate of al-Mahdl 
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p™p«.oi 775-785), the father of Hariinu V-Rash.'d, 

UinitSiisni they were so numerous that a special Inquisitor 

(Q tflC UN* *11 * ^ 

was appointed to detect and destroy them. The 
author of the Fihrht (a.d. 988) knew 300 professed Mani- 
chxans at Baghdad alone, and al-Bi'runi (a.d. iooo) was 
familiar with their books, especially the Shaburqin (the one 
book composed by Manes in Persian, it. Pahlawi'; for the other 
six of his principal writings were in Syriac) which he cites in 
several places, including the opening words (Sachau’s transla¬ 
tion, p. 190), which run thus:— 

*' Wisdom and deeds have alveays jrom lime to lime been brought 
to mankind by the messengers oj God. So in one age Ihev have been 
Citation from brought by the messenger of God called Buddha to India, 
one of the books ,n another by Zoroaster to Persia, in another by Jesus to 
(he West. Thereaflcr Om revclaiton has tome down, this 
prophecy in this last age, through me] Md 7 ii, the Messenger of the 
God of Truth to Babyloma*' 

• 

The migrations of the Manichians are thus described in the 
Fihrist :— 

"The Maniclircans were the first religious community to enter 
the lands of Transoxiana beside the Shamanists. The reason of 
this was that when the Kisr.i (B.ihr.lm) slew .M.ini 
thcMani'chxani. erucilicd hull, and forbade the people of his 
Kingdom to dispute about religion, he took to killing 
the followers of Manl wherever he found them, wherefore they 
continued to flee before him until they crossed the river of IJaIkh 
and entered the dominions of the Kliaqan (or Khan), with whom 
they abode. Now Khaqan (or Khan) in their tongue is a title 
conferred by them on the King of the Turks. So the Manichaians 
settled in Transoxiana until such time as the power of the Persians 
was broken and that of the Arabs waxed strong, whereupon they 
returned to these lands {‘Iriiq, or Babylonia), especially during the 
break up of the Persian Empire and the days of the Umayyad kings. 
Khalid b. ‘Abdu llah al-Qasri • took them under his protection, but 


• A powerful protector of the Manichsans, put to death by the Caliph 
al-Walid in a.d. 743. See Fltigel's Mdni, pp. 330-322. 
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the leadership [of the sect] was not conferred save in Babylonia, 
in these lands, after which the leader would depart into whatever 
land would afford him most security. Their last migration took 
place in the days of al-Muqtadir (a.d. 908-932), when they retired 
to Khurasan for fear of their lives, while such as remained of them 
concealed their religion, and wandered through these regions. 
About five hundred men of them collected at Samarqand, and their 
doctrines became known. The governor of Khurasan would have 
slain them, but the King of China (by whom I suspect the ruler of 
the Taghazghaa to be meant) sent unto him saying, ‘ There are in 
my domains double the number of Muhammadans that there are in 
thine of my co-religionists,’ and swearing to him that should he kill 
one of the latter, he would slay the whole of the former to avenge 
him, and would destroy the mosques, and would establish an 
inquisition against the Muhammadans in tlic rest of his dominions 
and slay them. So the Governor of Khurasan let them alone, only 
taking from them the jiiya (poll-tax on non-Muslims). So they 
diminished in numbers in the lands of Islam ; but in the City of 
Peace (Baghdad) 1 used to .know some three hundred of them in 
the days of Mu'izzu’d-Dawla (a.d. 946-967). But in these our days 
there are not five of them left at the capital. And these people are 
named Ajdri, and they reside in the suburbs of Samarqand, Sughd, 
and especially Nuwikath." 

Of those who, while outwardly professing Islam, were really 
Manichaians, the author of the Fihrisi gives a long list, which 
includes al-Ja‘d b. Dirham, who was put to death 
*’7 Umayyad Caliph Hisham (a.d. 724-743) ; 
the poet Bashshdr b. Burd, put to death in 
A.D. 784 j nearly all the Barmecides, except Muhammad b. 
Kluilid b. Barinak ; the Caliph al-M.a’mun (a.d. 813-833), 
but this is not credited by the author; Muhammad ibnu’z- 
Zayydt, the Wazlr of al-Mu‘tasim, put to death in a.d. 847 ; 
and others. 

The Manichians were divided into five grades—the 
Muf’cllimm or Teachers, called “ the Sons ot 
on the iJanl- Tenderness ” ; the MushammasLn or those illumi- 
chuann Called “ the Sons of Know¬ 

ledge ” t the ^sslsun or priests, called “ the Sons of Undcr- 
' See Fliigel's Mditi, pp. 294-299. The meaning is uncertain. 
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standing”; the Siddlqhn or faithful, called “the Sons of the 
Unseen ” ; and the Sammd^un or hearers, called “ the Sons of 
Intelligence.” They were commanded to perform the four or 
the seven prayers, and to abandon idol-worship, falsehood, 
covetousness, murder, fornication, theft, the teaching and 
study of all arts of deception and magic, hypocrisy in religion 
and lukewarmness in daily life. To these ten commandments 
were added : belief in the four Supreme Essences: to wit, God 
(“the King of the Paradises of Light”), His Light, His Power, 
and His Wisdom ; fasting for seven d.ays in each month ; and 
the acceptance of “ the three seals,” called by St. Augustine 
and other Christian writers the signacula oris, munuum tt sinus, 
typifying the renunciation of evil words, evil deeds, and evil 
thoughts, and corresponding to the /luf/ir, huvarsht, and 
humat (good words, good deeds, and good thoughts) of the 
Zoroastrian religion. Details of the fasts and prayers, and 
some of the formulse used in the^latter, arc also git cn in the 
Fihrist, from which we also learn something of the schisms which 
arose after Manf’s time as to the Spiritual Supremacy, the chief 
divisions being the Mihriyya and the Miqldsiyya. The seven 
books of Manf (of which, as has been already said, six were in 
Syriac and one—the Shaburqan—in Pahlawi) were written in 
a peculiar script invented by their author and 
inv'nSd'b'y reproduced (in a form greatly corrupted and 
disfigured in the existing MSS.) by the Fihrist. 
To this script, and to the art of writing in general, the 
Manicha-ans (like the modern Babis, who, as is well known, 
have also invented a script peculiar to themselves called 
ihatt-i-badi^, “the New Writing”) would appear to have 
devoted much attention, for al-JahidJj (ninth century) cites 
Ibrahim as-Sindl as saying that “ it would be well if they were 
to spend less on the whitest, finest paper and the 
blackest ink, and on the training of calligraphists.” 
From this, as Professor Bevan conjectures, arose 
the idea of Mam' as a skilful painter which is prevalent in 
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Persia, where it isgencral)/ believed that he produced a picture- 
book called the Arzhang or Artang, to which he appealed (as 
Muhammad appealed to the ^r’in) as a proof of his super¬ 
natural power and divine mission.' 

3. Nhhirwin and Mazdak. 

“I was born,” the Prophet Muhammad is reported to have 
said, “in the reign of the Just King,” meaning thereby 
Khusraw Anushak-ruhin (“ of Immortal Spirit ”), 
SSwin! "' 1 ’° spohen of by the Persians as “ Nushir- 
wdn the Just” and regarded as the perfect type of 
kingly virtue. We have already seen that this verdict cannot 
be accepted without reserve, and that Nushfrwan’s vigorous 
measures against heretics rather than his justice (in our sense 
of the term) won him the applause and approval of the Magian 
priests by whose hands the national chronicles were shaped ; 
just as the slur which rests’oh the name of the first Yazdigird 
(called Baza-gar, “the Sinner”) is to be ascribed rather to 
his tolerance of other religions and his indifference to the 
Zoroastrian clergy than to any special wickedness of life. 
Yet Nushirwan, though severe on heretics whose activity 
threatened the welfare of the State, was by no means a fanatic, 
but on the contrary interested himself greatly in foreign 
religions and philosophies. In this respect he reminds us of 
the Caliph at Ma’miin and the Emperor Akbar, both of whom 
took the same delight in religious and philosophical controversies 
and speculations. Noldeke (Gesch d. Sasaniden, p. 150, n. 3 
ad cak.), who is by no means disposed to look favourably on 
the Persians, gives, on the whole, a very favourable summary 
of his character, which he concludes in the following words : 
“On the whole Khusraw (Nushirwin) is certainly one of the 
greatest and best kings whom the Persians ever possessed, 
which, however, did not prevent him from being capable of 

■ Cf. SMhndma, ed. Macan, vol. iii, pp. I 4 S 3 -t 454 . 
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reckless cruelty, nor from having little more regard for the 
truth than the Persians, even the best, are wont to have.” 
His suppression of the Mazdakites, his successful campaigns 
against the “Romans” (Byzantines), his wise laws, his care 
for the national defences, and the prosperity enjoyed by the 
Persian Empire during his reign (a.d. 531-578) all conduced 
to the high reputation which he enjoys in the East as an 
ideal monarch ; while his reception of the seven 
pb!iSfph'°r"'’at Greek philosophers, expelled from their native 
l^rid by the intolerance of the Emperor Justinian, 
and his insertion of a special clause in their favour 
(whereby they were guaranteed toleration and freedom from 
interference on their return thither) in a treaty which he 
concluded with the Byzantines at the close of a successful 
war, as well as his love of knowlidgc, exemplified not only 
by his patronage of learned men, but by the establishment of 
a great medical school at Junde-ijhapur, and by the numerous 
translations from Greek and Sanskrit into Pahlawi executed by 
his orders, caused it to be believed, even in the West, “that a 
disciple of Plato was seated on the Persian throne.” ‘ 

The importance of the visit to the Persian Court of the 
Neo-Platonist philosophers mentioned above has, I think, 
hardly been suificiently emphasised. How much 
' NS^vutorosr *he later mysticism of the Persians, the doctrine 
“‘“1;,",'“^™' of the Siifiis, which will be fully discussed in a 
later chapter, owes to Neo-Platonism, is beginning 
to be recognised, and has been admirably illustrated by my 
friend and former pupil Mr. R. A. Nicholson, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in his Stlecled Poms from the 
Divan of Shamt-i-TairIz (Cambridge, 1898) ; nor, if 
Darmesteter’s views be correct, did Zoroastrianism disdain 
to draw materials from the same source. The great historical 
introduction of Greek philosophical and scientific ideas into' 

• See the excellent account of Nuslhrwan given by Gibbon [Dei.hnt 
and fall, ed. 1813, vol. vii, pp. 298-307). 
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the East took place, as is well known, during the early 
‘Abbisid period, especially during the reign of Harunu’r- 
Rashid’s son al-Ma’mun (a.d. 813-833), but it is exceedingly 
probable (though, owing to the loss of the great bulk of 
Pahlawi literature, especially the non-religious portion, it 
cannot be proved) that already in the sixth century, during 
the reign of Nushirwan, this importation had begun, and that 
the beginnings of the $ufl doctrines, as of so many others, may 
in reality go back beyond the Muhammadan to the Sasanian 
times. As regards the Christians, Nushirwan’s contempt for 
their pacific doctrines and vexation at the rebellious behaviour 
of his son Anusha-zddh (sec p. 136 supra) did not prevent him 
from according certain privileges to the dangerous and often 
disloyal Monophysites,* or from accepting in one of his treaties 
with the Byzantine Emperor certain stipulations in favour of 
the Catholics i» nay, it was even asserted by Euagrius and 
Sebeos • that he was privately baptized before his death, which 
statement, though certainly false, shows that he was generally 
regarded as favourably disposed towards the Christians, who, 
as Noldeke remarks, gave a touching proof of their gratitude 
for his favours a century later when they would not suffer the 
remains of his unfortunate descendant Yazdigird III, the last 
ruler of the House of Sasan, to lie unburied. Such toleration, 
however, was always subject to considerations of the safety of 
the State and the order of social life, both of which were 
threatened by the doctrines of the communist Mazdak, of 
whom we shall now speak. 

The evidence which has come down to us concerning this 
remarkable man has been carefully collected by Noldeke 3 in 

' See Nfildcke, Gesch. d. Sasam'den^ p. 162 ad calc, 

• Gibbon, op. cit., p. 305. n. 52 ad calc. 

* > See also a more popular account by the same scholar In the Deutsche 

Rundschau for February, 1879, pp. 284 el stqq. 

The most ancient and authentic notices of, or references to, Mazdak 
are as follows r— 
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the fourth Excursus IJJeher Mazda{ und die Mazdakjten^ pp. 
^55-467) appended to his admirable History of the Sisinians, 
which we have already had occasion to cite so fre- 
Maiiiakthe Quentlv. It must naturally be home in mind that 

Communist t / J 

this rests entirely on the statements of persons 
(whether Zoroastrian or Christian) who were bitterly opposed 
to his teaching, and that if the case for the defence had been 
preserved we might find favourable features, or at least cxtenu- 


(1) In the Pahlawi translation of the Vendidad, Fargard iv, v. 49, the 
words of the Avesta text, “ it is this man who can strive against the iingoilly 
Ashrmaogha" (i.<., “fiend'’ or “heretic'') “who docs not 
imomuilan; eat" arc illustrated by the gloss “like Ma/.d.ik, son of 
I Pahlawi Batndadh;’’ while other references to the “accursed 
Mazdak" occur in the Bahman Yasht, which, however, is one of the latest 
products of Pahlawi literature, and is, in its extant form, referred by West 
to about the twelfth century of ouratra. There al»o exl^ted a Pahlawi 
Mazdak-namak, or “Book of Mazdak,” which was one of the numerous 
Pahlawi works tianslated into Arabic by Ibnu'l-Mui|iffa', but this, unfor¬ 
tunately, is lost, though its contents,are to some extent picserved by other 

Aiabic writers. . 

(ii) In Greek refeieiices to Mazdak occur in the woiks of 
j Grek. Procopius, Theophanes, and John .Mnlalas, 

(iii) In Synae, in the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (Wright's cd and 

traiisl., § xx), who speaks of King Kaw,id s “evil conduct 
3, Synac re -establishing “ the abominable sect of the Magi which 

is called that of the ZaradushUkin, which teaches that wmiieii should be 

(iv) In Arabic, accounts of .Mazdak are j-iven by quht (c. a h. 260 . 
ed. Houtsina,vol. i,p. i86),who mentions that he and Ins mas er Zaratiis it 

Khuiragaii were put to death by Anushirwaii t/l’" G’dayha 
4 Arabic. H 27CH276; ed. Wustcnfcld, 1850. 

n a->8) • Kiiawari (t A.H. 282-ei^; ed. Ciiirgass, p. (k;); Tabari (Ja it. 310 ; 

r"^r s.i,es I vol. ii, pp. 885-9.S6 - Noldcke's tiansl., pp. 
mo-144 • pp^s’gJ-Spa - Noldeke, pp. i.y-'.'iS). V'""-" <>1 ^Wian (early 
fourth Century of Hijra ); Enlychius (t a.u. .128) I 0 , 

Mnmjn' dh-Dhahab, ci. B, de Meynard vol. ' ' ^ 

and other historians. rativ^.^ in die Shdhndma of Firdawsi (ed. Macan, 

vof iii"pr. the Siydm/.ii.fimi ol the A'l^dmn l-Mnlk led. 

Si.hcte'r, pp. i 06 -t 8 i) deserve especial mention. 
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ating circumstances, of which we now know nothing. What, 
for example, to take an analogous case from modern times, 
.would be our judgment of the Babis if we depended solely on 
the highly-coloured and malicious presentations of their 
doctrines and practices contained in such official chronicles as 
the Nisikhu Tawirll^h of the court-historian Lisinu 
or of the talented Riza-quli Khin’s supplement to the 
Rawyjtu'f-^afi^oT even of presumably unprejudiced Europeans 
who were dependent for their information on the accounts 
current in court circles ? In this connection it is worthy of 
remark that the charges of communism and antinomianism, 
especially in what concerns the relation of the sexes, were those 
most frequently brought alike against the Mazdakites of the 
sixth and the Babis of the nineteenth century by their 
opponents ; and since we noip know that the alleged com¬ 
munism of the early Bdbis, so far as it existed at all, was merely 
incidental, as in the similar easy of the early Christians, and 
cannot be regarded as in any sense a characteristic of their 
doctrines, we cannot avoid a suspicion that the same thing 
holds true in some degree of Mazdak and his followers. 

Whether Mazdak himself originated the doctrines associated 
with his name is doubtful, a certain Zarddusht the son of 
Khurragan, of Fasa in the province of Pars, being 
chKirinesot mentioned in some of the sources as their real 
author. Of the theoretical Kasis of this doctrine 
ve know much less than of its practical outcome, but Noldeke 
veil remarks that “ what sharply distinguishes it from modern 
Communism and Socialism (so far as these show themselves, 
lot in the dreams of individuals, but in actual parties), is its 
eligious character.” All evils, in Mazdak’s view, were to be 
ttributed to the demons of Envy, Wrath, and Greed, who had 
lestroyed the equality of mankind decreed and desired by God, 
vhich equality it was his aim to restore. The ascetic element 
vhich has been already noticed (p. 161 supra) as one of the 
eatures of Manichzanism to which the Zoroastrians so 
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strongly objected also appears in the religion of Mazdalc in 
the prohibition of shedding blood and eating meat. Indeed, as 
we have already seen (p. 169 n. i ai calc.), to the Zoroas- 
trian theologians Mazdak was par excellenct “ the ungodly 
Ashemaogha who does not eat.” 

For political reasons, of which, according to Noldeke’s view, 
the chief was a desire to curb the excessive power of the priests 
and nobles. King Kawadh (or Qubad) favoured the 
thcMMdakila <loctrine i an action which led to his temporary 
deposition in favour of his brother Jamasp. This 
untoward event probably produced a considerable alteration in 
his feelings towards the new sect, and the balance of testimony 
places in the last years of his reign that wholesale 
(A D slaughter of the Mazdakites with which, in the 
popular legend, Khjrsraw the First is credited,and 
by which he is said to have earned his title of Nushirwin 
{Anhhai^ruban, “Of Immor.tal Spirit”). According to the 
current account (given in its fullest form in the Siyiial-niina of 


the Nidhamu’l-Mulk (ed. Schefer,pp. 166-181 ; transl. pp. 245- 
266), Prince Nushirwan, after exposing the evil designs and 
juggler’s tricks of Mazdak to his father King Kawadh, deceived 
the heresiarch by a feigned submission, and fixed a day when, in 
presence of all the Mazdakites, he would make formal and 
public profession of the new doctrine. Invitations were issued 
to the Mazdakites to a great banquet which the prince would 
provide in one of the royal gardens ; but as each group entered 
the garden they were seized by soldrers who lay in wait for 
them, slain, and buried head downwards in the earth with their 
feet protruding. When all had been thrrs disposed of, Niishirwdn 
invited Mazdak, whom he had himself received in private 
audience, to take a walk with him through the garden before 
the banquet, and to inspect the produce thereof. On entering 
the garden, “ Behold,” said the prince, pointing to the upturned 
feet of the dead heretics, “ the crop which your evil doctrines 
have brought forth ! ” Therewith he made a sign, and Mazdak 
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was at once seized, bound and buried alive head downwards in 
the midst of a large mound of earth specially prepared for him 
in the middle of the garden. A contemporary 
account of the massacre by an eyewitness, 
Timotheus the Persian, has been preserved to us 
by Theophanes and John Malalas. The presence at this 
horrible scene of the Christian bishop Bazanes, who was also 
the King’s physician, finds a curious parallel in recent times, for 
Dr. Polak, court-physician to the late Nasiru’d-Din Shah, was 
present at the cruel execution of the beautiful Babi heroine 
Qurratu’l-‘Ayn in 1852. 

However great the number of Mazdalcites who perished in 
this massacre (which took place at the end of a.d. 528, or 
the beeinninji of 520) may have been, the sect 

Subsequent his- u ^n u ^ u • J • J J 

lory of the can hardly have been exterminated in a day, and 

MMdakiles. ‘-11 ’ 

there are reasons for believing that a fresh perse¬ 
cution took place soon after Nushirwan’s accession to the 
throne (a.d. S31). After th.atj even, the sect,though no longer 
manifest, propably continued to exist in secret j nor is it 
unlikely that, as is suggested by some Muhammadan writers, 
its doctrines, like those of the Manich.-eans, passed over into 
Muhammadan times, and were reproduced more or less faith¬ 
fully by some of those strange antinomian sects of later days 
which will demand our attention in future chapters. This 
view is most strongly advanced by the celebrated Nizamu’l- 
Mulk, who, in his Treatise on Government (Siydsat-m'ima) 
endeavours at great length to show that the Isma'i'lis and 
Assassins towards whom he entertained so violent an antipathy 
(amply justified in the event by his assassination at their hands 
on October 14, 1092) were the direct descendants of the 
Mazdakites, 

4. 'lilt Decline and Fall of the Home of Sisan. 

In the long and glorious reign of Nuslu'rwan (a.d. S 3 t“ 578 )) 
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no year, perhaps, was so memorable, or so fraught with coirse- 
quencesof deep and unsuspected importance, as the forty-second 
(a.d. 572-3),called by the Arabs “the Year of the 
"’^nepnant"*'’' E'^ph^ot.” In this year, on the one hand, culmi¬ 
nated a long series of events which led tothe annexa¬ 
tion bv Persia of the rich and ancient kingdom of Yaman, an 
acquisition which might well arouse the enthusiasm and awaken 
the plaudits of the Persian imperialists of that epoch ; while in 
it, on the other hand, was born in distant Mecca one whose 
teaching was destined to overthrow the House of Sasan and 
the religion of Zoroaster, the Prophet Muhammad. On the 
night of his birth, according to the legends so dear to pious 
Muslims, the Palace of the Persian King was shaken by an 
earthquake, so that fourteen of its battlements fell 
rrffio’rtmic to ground ; the.Sacrcd Fire, whicli had burned 

“‘EmiwT" continuously for a thousand years, was extin¬ 
guished ; and the Lake of Sawa suddenly dried 
up; while the chief piicst of fife Zoroastrians saw in a dream 
the West of Persia overrun by Arabian camels and horses from 
across the Tigris. At these portents Nushi'rw.in was greatly 
troubled, nor was his trouble dispelled by the oracular answer 
brought b.ack by his messenger ‘Abdu’l-Masih, a Christian 
Arab of the tribe of Ghassan, from his uncle, the aged Satih, 
who dwelt on the borders of the Syrian desert. 1 his answer, 
conveyed in the rhyming rajax regarded by the Arabian sooth¬ 
sayers {kahana) as the appropriate vehicle of their oracles, 
was couched in the lollowing stiain : 

"On a camel ' Abdul-Maslh hadens toward Snlitj.who to the 
verge of the Tomb is already come. Thee hither doth bring the 

command of the Sdsinian King because the Palace 
Oracular uucr- quaked, and the Fite is slaked, and the Chief 
anccotsani,. fierce and lean. 

and horse-troops by them ted aver the Tigris bed through the 

border marches spread. , , ,, e 

" O ‘Abdul-Masih t When reading shall abound, and the Man oj 
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the Staff' be found and the hosts shall seethe in the Vale ofSamdsoaf 
and dried up shall be the Lake of Sdwa, and the Holy Fire of Persia 
shall fail, no more for Salih shall Syria avail I Yet to the number 
of theturretssyour kings and queens shall reign, and their empire 
retain, though that which is to come cometh amain / ’’ 

These tales of portent and presage must, however, be regarded 
rather as pious after-thoughts than as historical facts. The 
birth of the Arabian Prophet, like many another momentous 
event, was announced, we may be sure, by no such blare of 
celestial trumpets, and did not for a moment occupy the 
attention even of the men of Mecca, for whom the “ Year of 
the Elephant ” afforded ample food for thought and anxiety. 

In the early part of the sixth century the political position 
of the Arabs was as follows. In the west the kingdom of 
Ghassan and in the east the kingdom of Ifira acknow¬ 
ledged more or less the suzerainty of Byzan- 
“‘'“'('[he’ t'un' Persia respectively. The bulk of the 
ISh Arabs of Central' Arabia, secure in their deserts 

and broken up into numerous more or less hostile 
tribes, fought and sang and robbed and raided much as do the 
Bedouin of to-day, with little regard for the neighbouring states. 
In the south the rich and ancient kingdom of Yaman enjoyed, 
under its own Tubba's or kings, a larger measure of wealth, 
prosperity, and civilisation. The infamous usurper Lakhf'a, 
called Dhh Shandtir, met his well-merited doom at the hands 
of the young prince Dhii Nuwas, who—for since the days of 

' t.e., the Caliph ‘Umar, in whose reign (a.d. 634-044) the conquest of 
Persia was chiefly effected. 

■ A place near Hira, in the neighbourhood of which was fought the 
fateful battle of Qadisiyya. 

s l.e., the fourteen turrets or battlements which, in Nushirwan’s dream, 
fell from the palace. Nushirwan's fourteen successors are presuraablyto be 
reckoned as follows •. (i) Hurmazd IV; (2) Khusraw Parwiz ; (3) Shiru'i; 
(4) Ardashir III; (5) Shahrbaraz; (6) Puran-dukht; (7) Gushnaspdeh ? 
(8) Azarmi-dukht i (9) Khusraw, son of Mihr-Gushnasp; (10) Khurrazadh- 
Khusraw ; (it) Piruz, son of Gushnaspdeh; (12) Farrukhzadh-Khusraw; 
(13) Hurmazd V ; (14) Yazdigird III. 
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Bilq/s Queen of Sheba regicide seems to have been regarded 
in South Arabia as the best title to the Crown—was by accla¬ 
mation elected king, the last king, as it proved in the event, of 
the old Himyarite stock. 

Now Dhu Nuwas elected to turn Jew, and with the zeal of 
a proselyte, proceeded to persecute the Christians of Ncjrin, 
whom, on their refusal to embrace Judaism, he 
with the sword, burned and roasted in pits 
purpose, and barbarously tortured in 
other ways. To this event allusion is made in 
sura Ixxxv of the Qur’an : “Death upon the People of the Pits, 
of the Burning Fire, when they sat over them, watch- 
Pits’"' '"S tvhat they did to the believers, against whom they 
had no complaint save that they believed in God, the 
Mighty, the Praiseworthy ! ” 

That, as stated by Tabari, 20,000 Christians perished in this 
persecution (a.d. 523) is, of course, incredible, the actual 
number of victims being prdbably not much more than a 
hundredth part of this; but the news, brought by one of the 
fugitives, was horrible enough to stir the wrath of the Abyssinian 
Abyssinian Christians, and to induce their ruler, the Nejashi 
or Negush, to send an army to avenge his co¬ 
religionists. This army, commanded by Aryat 
and Abraha, utterly defeated the Yamanites, and Dhu Nuwas, 
perceiving that all was lost, spurred his horse into the sea, and 
disappeared for ever from mortal ken. To this event the 
Himyarite poet Dhu Jadan refers in the following verses :— 

“ Gently t Can tears recall Ihe Usings that are spent and sped f 
Fret thyself not with weeping for those who are lost and dead t 
After Bayniinf whereof nor stones nor traces remain, 

And after Sithin, shall man ere build such houses again t " 

And again : — 

“Leave me, accursed shrew/ For what can avail thy cries’ 


’ The names of two ancient castles, said to have been built by the jinn 
for Queen Bilqis by command of Solomon. 







Plague an Iheet Peace! In my throat thy mliing the sfillle drietl 
To the mu^ of etihen and Angers in bygone days 'iwas fine 
When we drank our fill and revelled in royallest, ruddiest wine! 

To drain the sparkling wine-cup I deem it, indeed, no shame. 

When it brings no act that a comrade and boon-companion can blame; 
For Death is by no man cheated, the grave is the share of each, 
Though protection he seek of the pei/umes and potions and drugs of 
the leech! 

The monk in his cloistered dwelling, which rears Us fanes as high 
As the nest of the hawk and eagle, in vain would death deny. 

Thou hast heard, for sure, of Ghumddn,' the house with the lofty roof. 
Which they built on a mountain-summit, from meaner dwellings aloof: 
Crowned with the joiner's labour, with square-hewn stones for stay, 
Plastered without and within with clean, tough, slippery clay. 

With burden of dates half-ripened already the palm-trees seemed 
Ready to break, white the oil-lamps like summer lightning gleamed. 
Yet IS this once-new Castle a pile of ashes to-day. 

And the lambent flumes have eaten its beauty and form away. 

For Abit Nuwds, despairing, hath', hastened to meet his death. 
Foretelling their pending troubles to Ins folk with his latest breath!" 

ArySt, the Abyssinian conqjifror of Yaman, did not, how¬ 
ever, long survive to enjoy the fruits of victory, for lie was 
treacherously slain in a duel by his ambitious lieu- 
byAbraili t™ant, Abraha, who, however, emerged from the 
combat with a wound across his face which earned 
for him the nickname of al-Ashram, “ the split-nosed.” 

Now it pleased Abraha to build at §an‘d, the capital of 
Yaman, a great and splendid church, whereby he hoped to 
divert the stream of Arab pilgrims aw.iy from 
*<MUon’’i;.'riSr the Square Temple of Mecca. But the Arabs 
Mecca. niurmured at his endeavour, and one of them, a 
soothsayer of the tribe of Fuqaym, entered the church by 
stealth and defiled it. Then Abr.iha was filled with wrath, 
swore to destroy the Temple of Mecc.i, and set out to execute 
his threat with his elephants of war and a vast host of Ab/s- 
sinians. 


■ Another celebrated edifice, built by the architect Sinniinar, who was 
on the completion of his tack slain by his employer lest he should produce 
some yet more wonderful monument of his skill. 
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While Abraha lay encamped at Mughammas, hard by the 
city of Mecca, he was visited by ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib, the grand¬ 
father of the Prophet Muhammad, who was one of 

and bis camels. the principal men of the Quraysh,that noble tribe 
to whom was specially entrusted the care of the 
Sanctuary. And Abraha, being well pleased with his manners 
and address, bade him through his interpreter crave a boon. 
«I desire,” replied ‘ Abdu’l-Muttalib, “ that the King should 
restore to me two hundred camels which have been taken from 
me.” “ Thou speakest to me,” answered Abraha in aston¬ 
ishment, “ of two hundred camels which I have taken from 
thee, yet sayest naught of a Temple which is the Sanctuary of 
thee and thy fathers, and which I am come to destroy 1 ” 
‘Abdu’l-Muttalib’s rejoinder is characteristically Arabian. “I 
am the master of the camels,” said; he, “ but the Temple has 
its own Master, who will take care of it; ” and, on Abraha’s 
remarking, “ He cannot protect it against me! ” he added, 
“ That remains to be seen ; only give me back my camels 1 ” 

Having recovered his camels, ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib withdrew 
with his associates to a mountain-top to await the event, but 
ere he retreated from Mecca he paid a visit to the Ka‘ba, and, 
holding in his hand the great ring-knocker on the outer door, 
exclaimed ;— 

"Lord, in Thee alone I trust against Ihemt 
Lord, repel them Jrom Thine Holy Land I 
Tis the Temple's foe who fights against Thee ; 

Sure Thy town Jrom Ins desitoying hand I" 

Next day Abraha prepared to carry out his threat, and 
advanced with his army, at the head of which marched his 
great elephant Mahmud, against Mecca. But as 
the elephant advanced, an Arab named Nufayl 
came up to it, took hold of its ear, and cried, 
“ Kneel down, O Mahmud, and return by the direct way 
whereby thou earnest hither, for thou art on God’s holy 
ground 1 ” Thereat the elephant knelt down, and, notwith- 
13 
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standing all their blows and stabs, refused to move a step against 
Mecca, though ready enough to go in any other direction. 

Then God sent against the Abyssinians hosts of little birds 
like swallows— abibll, as the Qur’an calls them—each of 
which held three little stones or pellets of clay, 
and two in its claws. Tliese they 
let fell on the Abyssinians, and whosoever was 
struck by them died, and so the great host was routed. One 
fugitive, they say, returned to Abyssinia to tell the tale, and 
when they asked him “ What manner of birds were these ! ” 
he pointed up at one which still hovered over him. Even as 
he did so, the bird let fell the stone that it held, and he too was 
stricken de.id. 

Such are the events which gave their name to this momen¬ 
tous year, and to which allijsion is made in the chapter of the 
Qur’dn entitled the “Sura of the Elephant.” ‘■'■Halt thou not 
seen" it runs, “ how thy I^ord dealt with the people of the 
Elephant? Did He not cause their plan to miscarry? And 
made them like chaff consumed ? ” 

The opinion which now generally prevails amongst Euro¬ 
pean scholars is that the above legend rests on a real basis of 
fact, and that a sudden and virulent outbreak of 
onhcu’seiid.’ small-pox did .actually decimate and put to rout 
the impious invaders. Small wonder that the 
Arabs s.aw in this almost miraculous preservation of their 
Sanctuary the Manifest Power of God, and that the “ Year 
of the Elephant ” marked an epoch in the development of their 
national life. 

But Yaman still groaned under the Abyssinian yoke, and 
Abraha of the split nose was succeeded in turn by his sons 
Yaksum • and Masruq, whose hands were heavy 
VMMs:irp''cL on the Himyarites, so that at length Sayf the son 

wperua. Yazan went forth as their ambassador to 

■ One of his coins, figured by Ruppell, bears, according to Gutschmid, 
the legend BaoMt ’faiupl, and on the other side the name of his suzerain 
rtpoiis. 
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seek teWef from one of the two great empires, the Byzantine 
and the Persian, which then divided the mastery of that region 
of the world. Meeting with no encouragement from the 
former, he induced Mundhir, the Arab King of yfra, to 
present him at the Persian Court. Nushirwan received him 
in his audience-hall, seated on his gorgeous throne, his head 
surmounted by, though not supporting, the gigantic barrel-like 
crown, glittering with rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other 
precious stones, supported by a chain from the roof, which 
was at once the glory and the oppression of the Sasanian 
kings. 

“ O King ! ” said Sayf ibn Dhu Yazan, when he had pros¬ 
trated himself before this gorgeous apparition, “the Ravens 
have taken our land ! ’’ 

“Which Ravens?” inquired Nushirwan ; “ those of Abyssinia 
or those of India ? ” 

“The Abyssinians,” continued Sayf; “and now I come to 
thee that thou mav’st help me and* diive them away from me ; 
then shall the lordship over my land be thine, for ye are pre¬ 
ferred by us to them.” 

“Thy land,” answered the King, “is too remote from ours, 
and is withal too poor a land, wherein is naught but sheep 
and camels, for us to desire it. I cannot venture a Persian 
army in Arabia, nor have I any wish so to do.” 

So Nushirwan gave him a present of ten thousand dirhams 
and a robe of honour, and so dismissed him. But the Him- 
yarite envoy, as he went forth from the palace, 
S”'** handfuls amongst the retainers, 
slaves, pages, and handmaidens who stood round, 
and these greedily scrambled for it. When the King heard 
this, he recalled the envoy, and asked him how he dared 
deal thus with the King’s gift. “What else should I do 
with it ? ” answered he ; “ the mountains of my land whence 
I come consist only of gold and silver.” And when the King 
heard this, he swallowed the bait so artfully presented, and 
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detained the envoy till he should lay the matter before his 
advisers. Then said one of his counsellors, “ O King, in thy 
prisons are men whom thou hast cast into fetters to put them 
to death ; canst thou not give him these ! If they perish, 
then is thy purpose fulfilled ; but if they take the country, 
then is thy lordship increased.” 

This ingenious plan for combining Imperial expansion with 
domestic economy was enthusiastically approved, and an 

examination of the prisons produced eight hundred 
the Persian expe- Condemned felons, who were forthwith placed 

ditionary force. , , \ r i i 

under the command or a superannuated general 
named Wahriz, so old that, as the story runs, his eyelids 
drooped over his eyes, and must needs be bound or held up 
when he wished to shoot.' The expeditionary force thus 
constituted, and accompanied by Sayf, was embarked on eight 
ships, of which two were wrecked, while the remaining six 
safely reached the coast of Hadramawt, where the little Persian 
army of six hundred men was largely reinforced by the Yamanite 
Arabs. The news of this bold invasion soon reached Masruq, 
and brought him out at the head of his hosts to give battle. 
'I'hen Wahriz made a great feast for his followers, and, while 
they were carousing, burned his ships and destroyed his stores, 
after which, in a spirited harangue, he pointed out that the 
choice between death and victory was the only choice open to 
them, and called on them to play the part of men. They 
responded (having, indeed, but little option in the matter), and 
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in the middle of the ruby, splintering it in pieces and trans¬ 
fixing Masruq’s forehead. 

The death of their king was the signal for the rout of the 
Abyssinians, whom the victorious Persians massacred without 
mercy, though sparing their Arab and Himyarite 
Persiac satrapy. allies ; and Yaman became a Persian province, 
governed first by its conqueror, Wahriz (and for 
a part of his lifetime by Sayf), then by his son, grandson, and 
great-grandson, and lastly, in the time of Muhammad, by a 
Persian named Badhan of another family. Even in early 
Muhammadan days we hear much of the Banu'l-Ahrir, or 
“ Sons of the Noble,” as the Persian settlers in Yaman were 
called by the Arabs. 

With the death of Niislurwan (a.d. 578), which happened 
shortly after these events, the decline of the Sasanian Empire 
began. Proud and formidable to outward 
appearance as was ^ the Persian power against 

5S!rwl" which the warriors of Islim hurled themselves in 
the following century, it was rotten to the core, 
honeycombed with intrigues, seething with discontent, and torn 
asunder by internecine and fratricidal strife. Nushfrwdn’s own 
son, Anusha-zadh the Christian, revolted, as has been already 
mentioned, against him. His successor, Hurmazd the Fourth, 
provoked by his folly and ingratitude the formidable revolt of 
Bahram Chubin, which led directly to his estrangement from 
his son Khusraw Parwfz; the flight of the latter and his two 
uncles, Bistam and Bindu’e, to the Byzantines; and his own 
violent death. Parwfz in turn, after a reign long indeed 
(a.d. 590-627), but filled with strife, intrigue and murder, was 
murdered by his son, Shfru’e, after a travesty of judicial 
attainder which did but add senseless insult to unnatural 
cruelty. After a reign of only a few months, which he 
inaugurated by the murder of eighteen of his brothers, the 
parricide sickened and died ; and a fearful plague which 
devastated Persia seemed the appropriate sign of Heaven’s 
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wrath against this wicked king. His infant son, Ardashfr, a 
boy seven years old, succeeded him, but was besieged and 
slain in his capital Ctesiphon by the usurper Shahrbardz, 
who in turn was assassinated some forty days later (June 9, 
A.D. 630) by three of his bodyguard. Puran-dukht, daughter of 
Khusraw Parwiz, next ascended the perilous throne, and seemed 
by her wisdom and good intentions destined to inaugurate a 
brighter epoch, but, after restoring the wood of the True 
Cross to the Byzantine Emperor, she too died after a reign of 
sixteen months. She was succeeded by a distant cousin of her 
father, who, under the name of Piruz, reigned less than a 
month, and was followed by her sister, the beautiful Azarmi- 
dukht. She, to avenge an insult, compassed the death of 
Farrukh-Hurmazd, the Spahbadh of Khurasan, and was in 
turn slain, after a brief reign;of six months, by his son Rustam, 
the Persian general, who four years later (in a.d. 635) perished 
in the disastrous defeat of ^Qadisiyya. Four or five other 
ephemeral rulers, some of whom were murdered and some 
deposed, intervened between her and her father’s grandson, the 
ill-fated Yazdigird the Third, who, last of that royal and noble 
House, perished miserably, a solitary fugitive, at the hands of a 
wretched churl whose greed had been aroused by the jewels 
which alone remained to the hunted and ruined king to tell of 
his rank and riches. When Nushirwan had heard from 
‘Abdu’l-Masih the intepretation of his vision he consoled 
himself with the reflection that fourteen kings of his House 
should rule after him ere the final catastrophe. The first 
fourteen kings of the dynasty reigned in all more than two 
centuries: who could silippose that the reigns of the eleven 
rulers who intervened betWpen Khusraw Parwiz and Yazdigird 
the Third would not altog'pther amount to more than five 
years ? • 

And all this time the enemy was thundering at the gates or 

■ Shiru'fe succeeded to the throne on February 35, A.D, 638 ; Yardigird 
III, the last king of the House of Sasan, at the end of a.d. 633 or the begin¬ 
ning of A.a 633. 
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the doomed empire with ever-increasing insistence. Three 

Warnin of disaster, in particular, are enumerated 

diMJter. hy Tabari," the Muslim historian, as Divine 
warnings to Khusraw Parwiz of the consequences 
which his rejection of the message of the Arabian Prophet 
would entail. The letter in which this message was embodied 
is said to have been couched in the following words:—“ 

" In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. From 
Muhammad the Apostle of God to Khusraw son of Hunnaed. But to 
proceed. Verity I extol unto thee God, beside whom thcie 
eTto ; He it IS who guaidcd me when I was an 

orphan, and made me rich when I was destitute, and guided 
me when I was straying in error. Only he who is bereft of undeislanding, 
and over whom calamity trinniplis, rejects the message wliidi I am sent to 
announce. 0 Khusraw I Submit and thou shall be safe, or else piepaie 
to wage with God and with His aposttela war which shall not Jindllieni 
helpless I Farewell I" 

Khusraw Parwiz, according to*one story, tore the Utter in 
pieces, whereupon the Muslim envoy exclaimed, “ I'lius, () 
impious King, shall God rend asunder thine empire and scatter 
thy hosts ! ” In another account, the Persian King is said to 
have written to Badhan, satrap of Yaman (see p. i8i lupra) 
bidding him march on Medina, seize the Prophet Muhammad, 
and bring him captive to Ctcsiphon.3 

The portents described as warning Khusraw Parwiz of the 
swiftly approaching doom of the Persian Empire fall into three 
categories—visions, signs, and actual historical events. 

The visions include the apparition to Khusraw Parwiz of an 
angel, who breaks a staff symbolising the Persian 
^'vSomI'*^ power, and the writing on the wall, whereof the 
purport is thus given in the Nihayatu'l-lrab :— 

' See NSldeke's Sasamden. pp. 301-345. 

• The text is taken from the rare Sihdyatu'l-Irab. Cambridge MS. 
See the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sociely for April, 1900, p. 251. 

> See the article mentioned in the last note. p. 251. 
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"0 weak man / Verily God hath sent unto His people an Apostle, 
and hath revealed unto him a Scripture, therefore submit and believe, 
and He will vouchsafe to thee the good of this world and the next. But if 
thou wilt not do this, thou shall shortly perish, and thy kingdom shall 
perish, and thy power shall depart from thee t" 

The signs include the repeated bursting of a dam placed by 
order of the King in the “ blind ” Tigris (a branch of that 
river which flowed by Basra) ; the collapse of the 

(j)Sigm. which depended the mighty 

barrel-like crown over his throne ; and the play of lightnings 
reaching towards the east over I^ijaz. 

The historical event was the Battle of Dhu Oar (fought 
between a.d. 604 and 610), an engagement which, com¬ 
paratively insignificant in itself, yet served to teach 
the Arabs that, for all their higher civilisation, their 
wealth, and thdir renown, the Persians were not 
invincible. “This," said the Prophet, when he heard of it, 
“ is the first day whereon th»*Arabs have obtained satisfaction 
from the Persians ■, through me have they obtained help 1 ” 



CHAPTER V 


THE ARAB INVASION 

"During the first half of the seventh century,” says Dozy in his 
excellent work on Islam,* “cverytliiiij? followed its accustomed 
course in tlie Byzantine as in the Persian Kmpirc. 

Dory on the rise Thcsc two states continued always to dispute the 
of the Arab . ^ » • . ‘ * 

power. possession of Western Asia; they were, to all outward 

appearance, flourishing; the taxes which poured into 
the treasuries of their kings readied considerable sums, and the 
magnificence, as well as the luxury^ of tlieir capitals had become 
proverbial. But all this was but in appearance, for a secret disease 
consumed both empii es; they were burdened by a crushing 
despotism; on either hand the history of the dynasties formed a 
concatenation of horrors, that of the state a senes of persecutions 
born of dissentions m religious matters. At this juncture it was 
that, all of a sudden, tlierc emerged from deserts hardly known and 
appeared on the scene of the world a new people, hitherto divided 
into innumerable nomad tribes, who, for the most part, h.id been at war 
with one another, now for the first time united. It was tliis people, 
pa.ssionately attached to liberty, simple in their food and dres.s, 
noble and hospitable, gay and witty, but at the same time proud, 
irascible, and, once their passions were aroused, vindictive, 
irreconcilable and cruel, who overthrew in an instant tlic venerable 
but rotten Empire of the Persians, snatclicd from the successors of 
Constantine their fairest provinces, trampled under their feet a 
Germanic kingdom but lately founded, and menaced the rest of 
Europe, while at the same time, at the other end of tlie world, its 
victorious armies penetrated to the Himalayas. Yet it was not like 
so many other conquering peoples, for it preached at the same time 


■ Translated into French by Victor Chauvin under the title of Essai sur 
FHistoire di Flslamismc (Leyden and Paris, 1879). 

»S5 
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a nenr religion. In opposition to the dualism of the Persians and a 
degenerate Christianity, it announced a pure monotheism which was 
accepted by millions of men, and which, even in our o'xtr time, 
constitutes the religion of a tenth part of the human race.” 

We have seen that, as at the Battle of Dhu Qar, signs of 
the immense vitality and potential strength of the Arabs— 
hitherto regarded by their neighbours as a “ negligible 
quantity ”—were not altogether wanting even before the 
triumph of Isldm; yet it was undoubtedly to Islam, that 
simple yet majestic creed of which no unprejudiced student 
can ignore the grandeur, that they owed the splendid part 
which they were destined to play in the history of civilisation. 
In judging of the Arabian Prophet, Western critics are too 
often inclined to ignore the condition from which he raised his 
country, and to forget that many institutions, such as slavery 
and polygamy, which they tondemn were not introduced but 
only tolerated by Islam. The early Muslims were very 
sensible of the immense amfelioration in their life effected 
by Muhammad’s teaching. What this amelioration was is 
well shown in the following passage from the oldest extant 
biography of the Prophet, that of Ibn Hisham (t a.h. 
2I3=A.D. 828-9):—* 

"How the Negilsh summoned the Mukdiinin' before him, and 
questioned them concerning their Religion; and their 
answer concerning this. 

“Then he (i.<., the Negiish or ruler of Abyssinia) sent unto 
the followers of the Apostle of God and summoned them. So 
. when his messenger came unto them, they gathered 
account of the together, and said one to another, ‘ What will ye 
^bclilre'tho'* when ye come before him f ’ ‘ By Allah 1 ’ 

AtPnlnS replied, ‘ we will declare what we know, and what 

^ our Apostle hath enjoined on us, come what may I * 

So when they came to the Negtish, he had convened his bishops, 
who bad spread out their books round about him ; and he inquired 

' Edited by Wilstenfeld, 1859; German translation by Weil, Stuttgart, 1864. 

’ Mtthdiirdn ("Fugitives”) is the name given to the disciples of 
Muhammad who were compelled by persecution to flee from Mecca and 
seek a refuge in Abyssinia and elsewhere. 
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of them saying, ‘ What is this religion by reason of which ye have 
separated from your people, yet enter not withal into my religion 
nor into the religion of any other of these churches ?’ 

“Then answered him Ja'far the son of Abii Talib (may God's 
approval rest upon him'.) saying ,'0 King'. We were a barharoos 
folk, worshipping idols, eating carrion, committing shameful deeds, 
violating the ties of consanguinity, and evilly entreating our neigh¬ 
bours, the strong amongst us consuming the weak ; and thus we 
continued until God sent unto us an Apostle from our midst, whose 
pedigree and integrity and faithfulness and purity of life we knew, 
to summon us to God, that we should declare His unity, and 
worship Him, and put away the stones and idols which we and 
our fathers used to worship in His stead; and he bade us be 
truthful in speech, and faithful in the fuHilment of our trusts, and 
observing of the tics of consanguinity and the duties of neighbours, 
and to refrain from forbidden things and from blood ; and he 
forbade us from immoral acts and deceitful words, and from 
consuming the property of orphans, and from sl.mdcring virtuous 
women ; and he commanded us to 'worship God, and to associate 
naught else with Him, and to pray and give alms and fast.’ Then, 
when he had enumerated unto linn the commandments of Islam, 
he continued, ‘So we accepted liim’as true and believed in him and 
followed him in that which he brought from God, worshipping God 
alone, and associating naught else with Him, and holding unlawful 
that which he prohibited to us, and lawlul that which he sanctioned 
unto us. Then our people molested us, and persecuted us, and 
strove to seduce us from our faith, that they might bring us back 
from the worship of God to the woiship of idols, and induce us 
to hold lawful the evil practices which we had foimerly held 
lawful. So they strove to compel us, and oppressed us, and 
constrained us, and strove to come between us and oui religion. 
Wherefore we came forth unto thy land, choosing thee over all 
beside thee, and eagerly desirous of thy protection. And now, 
O King, we pray that we may not be oppressed before tlice! 

“Then said the Negush to him, ‘Hast with thee aught of that 
which thy Prophet received from God i ’ ‘ Yc.a,' said Ja'far. ‘ 1 hen 
read it to me,' said the Negush. So he re.ad unto him the opening 
words of the sura entitled AT.H.P.'.?.,' and the Negush wept so that 


• Chap xi* of the Qur'an, belter known as the Siira/u Maryam, or 
“ Chapter of Mary." Concerning the mysterious letters prefixed to this 
and twenty-eight other Suras of the Qur'an, see Sale's Prelimiuary 
Duourscs, f iii- 
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his beard was wet with his tears, and his bishops wept with him, 
until their books were wet with their tears, when they heard what he 
read unto them. Then said the Negiish to them, ‘ Verily this and 
that which Moses brought emanate from one Lamp. Go, for by 
Allah I will not suffer them to get at you, nor even contemplate this.' ” 

To enter into a discussion as to the character and motives of 
the Prophet Muhammad would lead us too far afield, more 
especially as these matters, together with his history, the 
development of his doctrines, and the progress—slow at first, 
but afterwards lightning-like in its rapidity—of his religion, 
have been ably and adequately discussed in the monographs 
of Sale, Sprenger, Muir, Krehl, Noldcke, Boswell Smith, 
and Sayyid Amir ‘All. Of these works the last, written 
from the point of view of a modern broad-minded and well- 
read Muslim, conversant alike with Eastern and Western 
views, is especially deserving of study by those who desire to 
understand the strong hold which Islim and its Prophet still 
have even on those Muslims who are most imbued with 
European culture and learning. The great strength of 
Islim lies in its simplicity, its adaptibility, its high yet perfectly 
attainable ethical standard. The Christian ethical standard is, 
we must admit, higher, but almost beyond the reach of the 
individual, and quite beyond the reach of the State. The 
ideal Muslim state is conceivable and was actually realised, 
or very nearly so, by Muhammad’s immediate successors, the 
four “ Orthodox Caliphs,” whose rule the historian al-Fakhri 
thus describes:— 

" Know that this was a state not after the fashion of the states 
of this world, but rather resembling prophetic dispensations and 
the conditions of the world to come. And the truth 
concerning it is that its fashion was after the fashion 
of the Prophets, and its conduct after the model of the 
Saints, while its victories were as those of mighty Kings. Now as 
for its fashion, this was hardship in life and simplicity in food and 
raiment; one of them (i.r., the early Caliphs) would walk through 
the streets on foot, wearing but a tattered shirt reaching half-way 
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down his leg, and sandals on his feet, and carrying in his hand 
a whip, wherewith he inflicted punishment on such as deserved it. 
And their food was of the humblest of their poor; the Commander 
of the Faithful (on whom be peace 1 ) spoke of honey and fine bread 
as typical of luxury, for he said in one of his speeches,' If 1 wished, 

I could have the finest of this honey and the softest of this barley- 
bread.' 

“ Know further that they were not abstinent in respect to their 
food and raiment from poverty or inability to procure the most 
sumptuous apparel or the sweetest meats, but they used to do this 
in order to put themselves on an equality with the poorest of their 
subjects, and to wean tlie (Icsh from its lusts, and to discipline it till it 
should accustom itself to its highest potentialities ; else was each 
one of them eiulowed with ample wealth, and palm-groves, and 
gardens, and other like possessions. But most of their expenditure 
was in charitable uses and offerings ; the Commander of the 
Faithful ' All (on whom be peace !) had from his properties an 
abundant revenue, all of which he spent on the poor and needy, 
while he and his family contented themselves with coarse cotton 
garments and a loaf of barley-bread. 

"As for their victories and their battles, verily their cavaliy 
reached Africa and the uttermost ^aits of Khurasan and crossed 
the Oxus." 


Muhammad’s task was no easv one, and for the first eight 
or ten years of his mission, in fact till his flight (hijra) fioin 
Mecca to Madina in a.d. 622—the epoch whence 
Arate”'followers have appeared 

hopeless save to such as were possessed by a faith 
which neither recognised impossibility nor admitted despair. 
It was not only that the Arabs, especially the Bedouin of the 
desert, did not wish to abandon their old gods and their 
ancient customs; they definitely disliked the pious ideals of 
Islam, disbelieved in its threats and promises of pains and 
pleasures beyond the grave, and intensely resented the discip¬ 
line to which it would subject them. The genuine Arab of 
the desert is and remains at heart a sceptic and a materialist ; 
his hard, clear, keen, but somewhat narrow intelligence, ever 
alert in its own domain, was neither curious nor credulous in 
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respect to immaterial and supra-sensual things; his egotistical 
and self-reliant nature found no place and felt no need for a 
Gad who, if powerful to protect, was exacting of service and 
self-denial. For the rest, A//d/i ta'ili, the Supreme God 
preached by Muhammad, was no new discovery of Isidm, and 
if He received from the old Pagan Arabs less attention and 
poorer offerings than the minor deities, it was because the 
latter, being in a sense the property of the tribe, might fairly 
be expected to concern themselves more diligently about its 
affairs. Yet even to them scant reverence was paid, unless 
matters went as their worshippers desired. “A la moindre 
occasion,” says Dozy, “on se fSchait contre les dieux, on 
leur disait comme il faut leurs v^ritds et on les outrageait.” 
Oracles which failed to give the desired reply were insulted ; 
idols which did not accept the sacrifices offered to them in a 
becoming manner were abused and pelted with stones; gods 
were deposed and improvised on the smallest provocation. 
Yet all this did not dispose*the Ar.ibs to accept a new and 
exacting religion. The old gods, if ineffectual, were at least 
intimate and inoffensive, and if they gave little, they expected 
little in return. Islam, moreover, was uncompromising in its 
attitude towards them ; they and their followers—even those 
who lived before the Light came—were in hell-fire, and no 
fevouritc fetish was suffered to endure for a moment by the 
iconoclastic zeal of the new faith. More than this, as 
Dr. Goldziher has well shown in the first chapter of his 
luminous and erudite Muhammedanische Studien, wherein, 
under the title “ Dm and Muruwwa,” he contrasts the ideals 
of the yihiliyya, or pagan times, with those of Islam, these 
ideals were in many respects incompatible, and even diametri¬ 
cally opposed. Personal courage, unstinted generosity,lavish hos¬ 
pitality, unswerving loyalty to kinsmen, ruthlessness in avenging 
any wrong or insult offered to one’s self or one’s relations or 
tribesmen : these were the cardinal virtues of the old pagan 
Arab ; while resignation, patience, subordination of personal 
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and tribal interests to the demands of a common faith, un- 
worldliness, avoidance of ostentation and boastfulness, and 
many other things enjoined by Islam were merely calculated 
to arouse his derision and contempt. 

To make the contrast clearer, let us compare the spirit 
revealed by the two following passages, of which the first is 
taken (v. 178) from the second sura of the Qur’an 
(entitled “the Cow”), while the second is a poem 
conSrted ascribed to the old robber-minstrel Ta’abbata 
Sharr“, a name suggestive enough, for it signifies 
“ he took an armful of wickedness.” 

The first runs as follows :— 


" Righteousness is not that ye turn your faces to the East and to 
the West, but righteousness is this; whosoever believeth in God, 
and the Last Day, and ithe Angels, and the liook, and 
Qur'in, 11,178 Prophets ; and whoso, for the love of God, giveth 
of his wealth unto his kindred, and unto orphans, and the poor, and 
the traveller, and to those who criCte an alms, and for the release of 
the captives; and, whoso observeth prayer and giveth in charity , 
and those who, when they have covenanted, fulfil their covenant; 
and who are patient in adversity and hardsliip, and in times of 
violence. These are the righteous and they that fear the Loi d I" • 


The qa^da of 
Ta'abbata 
Sbarrao. 


The second is sometimes considered to be a forgery made 
by that clever but not very scrupulous scholar Khalaf al- 
Ahmar ; but the late Professor Robertson Smith 
held, as it seems to me with good reason, that it 
breathes throughout so essentially pagan a spirit 
that it can scarcely be regarded as a fabrication ; or, if it be 
such, it is so artfully devised as to sum up, as it were, the 
whole spirit of the old pagan Arabs,* The poem celebrates 

• Cited in Sir William Muir’s excellent little volume entitled ExUacls 

from (Ae Coran (London, 1880). 

• The text of this poem will be found at pp. 187-188 of Wright s Arabic 

Readttig-Book (London, 1870). A spirited German translation m « 

included in an article on the poet by Baur in vol. x. (lor 18^; 1 p. 74 -* 09 ) 
of the Zcilsckn/t d. Deutschen Morgenlandtschen Geuthchaft. 
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the vengeance exacted by the singer from the tribe of Hudhayl 
for the murder of his uncle, with a description of whose 
virtues it opens :— 


‘ Verily in the ravine below SaVa lies a murdered man whose blood 
is not suffered to rest unavenged. 

He left and bequeathed the burden [of vengeance] to me, and 
blithely did / take up the burden for him. 

And in quest of the blood-revenge, on my part, ts a sister's son, a 
swordsman whose harness is not loosened, 

A stealthy tracker who sweats venom, tracking like the rustling 
viper, spitting poison. 


Grievous and crushing were the tidings that reached us, waxing 
great till the greatest seemed small beside them! 

Fate hath robbed us (and she was ever faithless) of one hard of 
approach whose client wai never abased I 

A sun-beam in the winter-weather, until, when the Dog-star blazed, 
he was a coolness and a shadow; 

Lean of the sides, but not fPhm want, open-handed, wise and 
disdainful; 

Journeying with prudence, so Hull, when he halted, prudence 
halted where he halted; 

The rushing ram of the rain-cloud when he would confer benejiis, 
and, when he sprang to the fray, a conquering lion; 

Long-bearded in the tribe, swarlhv, ample-skiried; and, when on 
the war-path, a slim hyana-wolf. 

Anti he had twfo tastes, honey and coloeynih, of which two tastes 
e;very one had tasted. 

He J^uld ride through the * Terror' [i.e., the Desert] alone, none 
bedring him company save his notched sword-blade of Yemen. 

A band of \brave fellows travelling through the noon-day glare and 
then on\ihrougk the night, until, when the morning mists were 
dispelled, they alighted; 

Each keen warrior girt with a keen blade, flashing like the light¬ 
ning when unsheathed. 

So we exacted from them the blood-revenge, and of the two 
factions there escaped not save the fewest. 

They wre sipping bieaths of sleep, and when they dozed I smote 
them with consternation and they were scattered. 
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And tf Hudhayl broke his sword-blade, many a sword-blade of 
Hudhayl did he break I 

And many a time did he make them kneel down in a jagged 
kneeling-place, whereon the feet were lorn ! 

And many a time did he surprise them at morning in their shelter, 
whereby there was plundering and looting when the killing 
was done! 

Hudhayl hath been roasted by me, a gallant warrior who wearieth 
not of evil till they weary, 

IVho givelli his spear Us first dnnk, so that, when it hath drunk its 
first draught, it hath thereafter Us second draught. 

[Vine hath become taufut to me when it was untawfu!; and by 
what tabour did it scarce bet ome tawfut t 

Give me to drink, then, 0 Sawdd son of ‘A mr, for venly my body 
hath waxed lean since my unete’s death t 

The hya na laughs over the slam of Hudhayl, and thou may'st see 
the wolf baniig his gleaming teetji upon them. 

And the birds of prey awake gorged in the morning, trampling 
upon them, unable to fly I" 

“Honour and revenge,” in short, as Muir well says, were 
the keynotes of the pagan Arab’s ideal muriiwwa (“manli¬ 
ness ” or “ virtue ”) ; to be free, brave, generous ; to return 
good for good and evil for evil with liberal measure ; to hold 
equally dear wine, women, and war ; to love life and not fear 
death ; to be independent, self-reliant, boastful, and predatory ; 
above all, to stand by one’s kinsmen, right or wrong, and to 
hold the blood-tie above all other obligations, such were the 
ideals of the old pagan Arabs, as they are still of the Bedouin, 
who arc Muslims in little else than the name. Alike typical 
and touching was the attitude of Muhammad’s uncle Abu 
Talib towards his nephew. “O my nephew,” he said, in 
reply to the Prophet’s earnest attempts to convert him to 
Islam, “I cannot forsake the faith of my fathers and what they 
held, but, by Allah ! naught shall be suffered to befall thee 
whereby thou may’st be vexed so long as I remain alive I ” • 


* Ibn Hisham (ed. VVustenfcld), p. i6o. 

>4 
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Disbelieving m the Prophet’s claims, or, if believing them, 
preferring hell-fire in the company of his ancestors to the 
paradise offered to him as the reward of belief, he yet would 
not suffer his nephew to be molested at the hands of strangers. 

The period extending from the hijra or Flight of the 
Prophet (June, a.d. 622) to the death of ‘Umar, the second 
of the Four Orthodox Caliphs (al-RJiuIafi'u 'r-Rishidkn), in 
A.D. 644, may be regarded as the golden age of pious, as 
opposed to philosophical, Islam; for though the ideal theocracy 
depicted by al-Falchri in the passage already cited endured till 
the death of ‘Ah' (a.d. 661), who is regarded by a large 
section of the Muslim world as the noblest, best, and worthiest 
of the Prophet’s successors, discord, schism, murder, civil war, 
and internecine feuds enter^ed in during the disastrous rule of 
the third Caliph, ‘Uthman. Muhammad lived to see all 
Arabia apparently submissive to his doctrine, but no sooner 
was he dead than a widcspr&d revolt against Islam broke out 
amongst the Arab tribes, and not till this was quejiched in 
blood, and the “renegades” either slain or reduced to 
obedience, could Abu Bakr seriously turn his attention to the 
conquest and conversion of non-Arabian lands. Of these 
Persia alone concerns us, and once more we may with advan¬ 
tage turn to that graphic and picturesque historian al-Fakhrl, 
who, after detailing the signs and warnings which caused 
NushIrwSn and Khusraw Parwiz such disquietude, and 
remarking that “ the like of these ominous portents continually 
succeeded each other until the end of the matter,” continues 
as follows :— 

“ And verily when Rustam went forth to do battle with Sa'd the 
son of Abii Waqqa; he saw in his dream as it were an Angel who 
descended from heaven, and gathered up the bows of 
sKounfonhe the Persians, and set a seal upon them, and ascended 
with them into heaven. Then there was added there¬ 
unto wh.at they const;mtly witnessed in respect to the 
resolute speech of the Arabs, and llieir confidence in themselves, 
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and their extreme patience under hardships; and thereafter the 
dissentient voices which arose amongst themselves towards the 
end of the matter, after the death of Shahriyar and the accession of 
Yazdigird to the royal throne, he being then but a young lad, feeble 
in council; and lastly the supreme catastrophe, which was the 
veering of the wind against them during the llattle of Qadisiyya, so 
that it blinded them with dust and encompassed them in a universal 
destruction. There was Rustam slain and their host put to rout; 
look, then, at these omen^, and know that God hath a purpose 
which He fuHilleth. 

"Account of the equipment of the army agatmt ‘Iraq, and the wresting 
from the Persians ot their empire. 

"The frontiers of Persia were the most formidable of frontiers to 
the Arabs, and those which inspired in their minds the greatest 
respect and fear, so that they were loath to allack them, but rather 
avoided them out of respect for the state of the Persian kings, and 
because of what was generally believe^ as to their power to subdue 
other nations. And thus it continued until the latter days of Abu 
Bakr, when there rose up a man of the Companions named al- 
Muthanna son of Haiitlua, who incited the people to give battle 
to the Persians, making light of the matter and inspiimg them with 
courage therein. So a number of them responded to Ins appeal, 
and men remembered what the Apostle of God had promised them 
m respect to the taking possession of the treasures of the Persian 
kings. Hut naught was effected m the matter during the C.iliph.rte 
of Abii fiakr. 

"But during the time of ‘Umar ibnii l-Khajtab, al-Muth.anna ibn 
Baritha wrote to him informing him of the troubled slate of Persian 
affairs, and of the accession of Yazdigird the son of Shahriyar to the 
throne, and of his youth; for he was but twenty-one years of age 
at the time of his accession. 

"Then the eagerness of the Arabs to attack Persia was increased, 
and ‘Umar went forth with the armv outside Madina, the people 
knowing not whither he would go, and no man daring to question 
him concerning aught; until at length one inquired of him once as 
to the time of their departure, but got nothing from liis question 
save a rebuke. 

"Now it was their habit when any matter troubled them, and they 
must needs get information concerning it, to seek aid from 'Uthman 
ibn ‘Allan, or ‘Abdu'r-Itahman ibn ‘Awl; and, when the matter was 
very urgent to them, they added unto these al-‘Abbas. So ‘Uthman 
said to ‘Umar, ‘O Commander of the Faithful, what tidings have 
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reached thee, and what dost thou intend ? ’ Then ‘Umar called the 
people to public prayer, and they assembled round him, and he 
announced the news to them, and exhorted ttiem, and urged them 
to attack the Persians, making light of the enterprise; and they ail 
consented willingly. Then they asked him to go witli them in 
person, and he answered, ‘ I will do so unless a better plan than 
this should appear.’ Then he sent for those who were wisest in 
council and most eminent among the Companions and most prudent, 
and summoned them before him, and sought counsel of them, and 
they advised that he sliould remain and should send one of the chief 
men of the Companions, remaining behind himself to strengthen 
him with support. Then, should they be victorious, the end would 
be attained, while if the man perished, he would send another. 

“So when they had agreed to this plan, 'Umar ascended the 
pulpit; for it was their custom, when they wished to address the 
people collectively, that one of tlicm should ascend the pulpit and 
harangue them on that subject whereon he desired to speak. So 
when 'Umar had mounted the pulpit he said, ‘0 people, verily I 
was resolved to march fortli with you, but the wise and prudent 
amongst you have turned me from this plan, suggesting that I should 
abide here and send one of thc^ompanions to undertake the conduct 
of the war.' Then he asked their advice as to whom he should send ; 
and .at this juncture a letter was handed to him from Sa'd ibn Abi 
Waqqas, who was absent on some employ; and they recommended 
him to ‘Umar, saying. ‘He is a very lion in attack.' And this 
proposal met with ‘Umar’s approval, and he summoned Sa'd, and 
conferred on him the chief command in ‘Iraq, and entrusted unto 
him the army. 

“ So Sa'd marclied fortli with tlie people, and ‘Umar accompanied 
them for some parasangs ; then lie e.xhoited them and incited them 
to tlie holy war, and bade them farewell, and returned unto Madina. 
But Sa'd, continuing his march, shifted his line of advance into the 
desert whicli lies between the Hijaz and Kiifa, seeking intelligence, 
and receiving constant messages and letters from ‘Umar, who kept 
advising him with plan after plan and strengthening him with 
successive reinforcements, until lie finally decided to march on 
Qadisiyya, which was the gate of the Persian Empire. 

Now when Sa'd halted at Qddisiyya, he and those who were with 
him were in need of provisions, so he sent out some of his men, com¬ 
manding them to bring in some sheep and cattle. The people of 
I Sawdd feared their advance, but they found a man and questioned 
him about sheep and cattle. But he replied, ‘ I have no knowledge 
concerning this; ’ and behold, he was himself a herdsman who had 
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concealed his beasts in a place of security thereabouts. Then, as 
they relate, a bull amongst them cried out,' Tlic herdsman lies! 
Lo, here we are in this enclosure (' So they enteicd in and drove 
out therefrom a number of cattle, and brought them to Sa‘d. And 
they augured well from this incident, accounting it a sign of help 
from God Almighty. For even though the bull did not speak actual 
words to give the lie to the herdsman, none the less did its lowing 
at this juncture, whereby they were guided to tlie cattle when they 
were so grievously in need of them, clearly give the lie to the herds¬ 
man. .And this was one of tliosc remarkable coincidences which 
presaged victory and empire, and whcrefiom they were jusliiicd m 
auguring well. 

"Now wiicn the news of Sa'd’s advance with his army reached 
the Persian^, they despatched against him Rustam at the head of 
thirty thousand warriors, the Arab army consisting of only some seven 
or eight thousand men, though afterwards they were reinforced by 
others. And wlicn the two armies met, the Persians were laughing 
at thespearsof the Aiabs, winch they compared tospmdlcs;* apropos 
of which I may relate an anecdote 9f a similar character winch 
there IS no harm in introducing here. Kalaku ‘d-Din Mufiammad 
the son of Aydamir related to me as follows : ‘ I was in the army 
of the Icssei DauiVi.ir• when he mawhed forth to meet the Tatars* 
on the we^tern sjdc of the City of Peace [iiaglidad] ontlic occasion 
of that most giicvous catastrophe uhicli befell it in the year a.h. 
656[=a.I). 125H]. We met at Nahr Hashii.oncof the tnbut.uies 
of the Little Tigiis ; and from our side would go forth to ch.illenge 
an adversaiy a horseman mounted on an Arab horse and wholly 
clad in mail, as though he and In*' hoise were a mountain in solidity. 
Then there would come out to meet lum from the Mongols a 
horseman mounted on a hor’-e like unto an ass, and liolding in his 
hand a spear like unto a spindle, unchul and unarmed, so that all 


• C/. al-Baladhuri (cd. dc Goeje, pp. 25 o-2<^k>i, wlicic one who foughl on 
the Persian side at Qadisiyya rcl,^te^ Iviw thev derided tlic Ar.ib lances, 
ailling them duk. which is the Peisian ior a spindle. 

• A Persian Idle meaning " Keeper of tlic inkstand ” {davit- or duxvdtdat'], 
or, as it may be paraphraserl " Keeper of the seals.” Al-Kakhri wrote his 
charming history at the beginning of the fourteenth century of our era, 
at a time when the events of (he Mongol invasion were still fresh in men's 
minds. 

• So the Mongols are generally called by the Arab historians. The 
European spelling " Tartar" arose from a desire to establish an etymological 
connection between this fonnidablc people and the infernal regions of 
Tartarus. 
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who beheld him lauf;hcd at him. Yet ere the day was done the 
victory was theirs, and they scattered us in a dire defeat which was 
the key of disaster, so that then there happened what happened in 
this matter.’ 

“ Then ambassadors passed between Rustam and Sa'd ; and the 
Arab of the desert would come to Rustam’s door as he sat on a 
throne of gold, supported by gold-embroidered cushions in a room 
carpeted with gold-embroidered carpets, the Persians wearing 
crowns and making display of their ornaments, and the elephants 
of war standing on the outskirts of the assembly. So the Arab 
would approach with his spear in his hand, girt with his sword and 
carrying his bow across his shoulders, and would tic up his horse 
near to Rustam’s throne. Then the Persians would cry out at him 
and endeavour to prevent him, but Rustam would stay them; and 
the Arab would approach him, walking towards him leaning on his 
spear, pressing therewith on the carpet and cushions and te.aring 
them with its spike, while the Persians looked on. And when the 
Arab came unto Rustam he would answer him back, and Rustam 
continually heard from thfm wise words and replies which 
astonished and affrighted him. Thus, for instance, Sa’d used to 
send a different ambassador each time; and Rustam inquired of 
one so sent, ' Why do they «ot send to us him who was with 
us yesterday!’ ‘Because,’ answered the other, 'our Amir deals 
equitably with us both in woe and weal.’ Another day he asked, 
'What is this spindle in thy hand!’ meaning his lance. ‘The 
sfriallness of a burning coal,’ replied the other, ‘ is no hurt to 
it.’V To another he said on another occasion, ‘What ails your sword 
that'.I see it so worn?’ ‘Worn of sheath, keen of blade,'retorted 
the Ahab. So these things and the like which Rustam saw alarmed 
him, an.d he said to his retainers, ‘ Behold, the pretensions of these 
people a!”® cither true or false. If they be false, then a people who 
guard thei-r secrets thus carefully, differing in naught, and agreed 
with such \?ccord in the concealment of their secret that none 
discloseth it, l.s assuredly a people of great strength and power. But 
if they be true, “^an none withstand them.’ Then they cried 
out round him,^saying, ‘ We conjure thee by God not to abandon 
aught which thoii' boldest by re.ason of anything which thou hast 
seen on the part of 'ithcse dogs ! Rather be firm m thy resolve to do 
battle with them.’ T'I'un said Rustam, ‘ This is my view which I 
tell you; but I am wt'*'' m whatsoever ye desire.’ 

" Then they fought foi^ several d,ays, on the last of which happened 
the veering of the wind ag.'.’'"sl Ibo Persians, so that the dust blinded 
them ; and Rustam was slm,‘"> his army was routed, and their 
b. 
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possessions were plundered, and the Persians, stricken with panic, 
sought the fords of the Tigris that they might pass to the eastern 
shore. But Sa'd pursued them, and crossed the fords, and inflicted 
on them another great slaughter at Jaliila, and plundered their 
possessions, and took captive a daughter of the Persian King's.' 

"Then S.a'd wrote to ‘Umar to inform him of the victory. And 
during these d.ays ‘limar was anxiously on tlie watch lor tidings of 
the army, so that every day he used to go fortli outside Madina on 
foot seeking for news, that percliancc one miglit arrive and inform 
him of what liad happened to them. So when he who brouglit tlic 
good tidings from Sa'd arrived, 'Umar saw him anil called to him, 
■Whence comest thou?’ ‘From 'Ir.u),'answered he. ‘Wh.atof 
Sa'd and the army?' inquired 'Uni.ir. Said the other, 'God hath 
rendered them vicloriotis over all this;' and ‘Umar w.as walking In 
the side of the man as he rode on his camel, not knowing that this 
was 'Um,ar. But when the people gathered round him, sahiling 
him as Commander of the Faithful, the Aiab recognised him and 
said, 'Why did'st thou not tell me (may God be iiieiciful to thee) 
that thou weit the Commander of thp Faithful ?’ ‘O my brother,' 
replied ‘Umar,'thou hast done naught amiss.' Then ‘Uni.ar wrote 
to Sa'd, ‘St.iy where thou art; pursue them not, but be satisfied 
with this ; and make for the Mushtns a pl.ice of refuge and a city 
wherein they may dwell, and set not a river betwixt me and them,' 
So Sa'd made for them Kiifa, and traced out therein the plan of the 
Mosque, while the people marked out their dwellings ; and he made 
it the capital of the province. And thus he obtained control over 
al-M.id.i'in' (Ctesiphun), and got possess.on of its trcasuics and 
stoi es. 

" MotUon of some quam! incidents which happened at this time. 

"Amongst these was that an Arab got posscision of a bag filled 
with camphor, and biought it to his companion', who, supposing it 
to be salt,’ pat it ni tlie food which they were cooking, and found 
it lacking 111 savour, not knowing what it w.is. Then one who 
knew wh.at it was saw it, and bought it fioni them for a ragged 
shirt worth a couple of dirhams, 

“And amongst these was that an Arab of the desert got possession 
of a great ruby worth a large sum ot money, and knew not its value. 
And one who knew its value saw it and bought it from him for a 
thousand dirhams. Then afterwards the Arab discovered its value. 


• Sec pp. 130 et segq. supra. ■ .See n. i on p. 133 supra. 

> Cf al-Baladhuri, p. 2(q. 
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and his comrades reproached him, saying, 'Why didst thou not 
ask more ior it?’ He answered, ‘If I had known of any number 
greater than a thousand, I would have demanded it.’’ 

“And amongst these was that one of the Arabs was holding in his 
hand red gold and crying, ‘ Who will take the yellow and give me 
the white 7 ' supposing that silver was better than gold. 

“ The ullimate fate of Yazdi^ird, 

"Then Yazdigird fled to Khurasan, and his power was ever 
waning until he was slain there in the year 31 of the Flight 
[=A.D. 651-2], and he was the last of the Persian kings." 

I have translated this long passage from al-Fakhri because, 
in comparatively few words and in a graphic and forcible way, 
it details the most salient features of the Arab conquest of 
Persia, though it is summary and sketchy, for the struggle 
was neither begun nor ende;d with the fatal battle of Qiidisiyya. 
Early in the war the Muslims sustained a severe defeat at 
Qussu’n-NStif at the hands of Mardinshdh and four thousand 
Persians (November, a.d. 654), nor did the battle of Naha- 
wand, which happened seven years later than that of 
Qadisiyya, put an end to the resistance of the Persians, who 
continued to defend themselves in individual localities with a 
stubbornness which reached its maximum in the province 
of PSrs, the cradle and centre of Persian greatness. In 
I'abaristdn, protected by forests and fens, and separated by 
a wall of mountains from tbe great central plateau of Persia, 
the hpahbads, or military governors of the Sasanian kings, 
maintained an independent rule until about a.d. 760. 

More difficult to trace than the territorial conquest of the 
Sdsdnian dominions is the gradual victory of the religion of 
Muhammad over that of Zoroaster. It is often supposed that 
the choice offered by the warriors of Islam was between the 
Qur’dn and the sword. This, however, is not the fact, for 
Magians, as well as Christians and Jews, were permitted to 

■ A similar .anecdote occurs in al-Bal.adhuri’s Kitdbu'l-Futhh (ed. de 
Ooeje, p. 244). 
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retain their religion, being merely compelled to pay a jhya or 
poll-tax; a perfectly just arrangement, inasmuch as non- 
Muslim subjects of the Caliphs were necessarily exempt both 
from military service and from the alms {Sadaqit) obligatory 
on the Prophet’s followers. Thus in al-Baladhuri’s History of 
the Muslim Conquests (Kitiil/u futuhn-huldan) ' we read 
(p. 69) that when Yemen submitted to the Prophet, he sent 
agents to instruct them in the laws and observances of Islam, 
and to collect the alms of such as adopted it and the poll-tax 
from such as continued in the Christian, Jewish, or Magian 
religions. Similarly in the c.asc of ‘Umman he ordered Abu 
Zayd to “ take alms from the Muslims and the poll-tax from 
the Magians” (p. 77). In Bahrayn the Persian marzuhin 
and some of his fellow-countrymen embraced IsLam, but others 
continued in the faith of Zoroaster, paving a poll-tax of one 
dinir for every adult person. “ ^The Magians and Jews,” we 
read (p. 79), ” were averse to Islam, and preferred to pay the 
poll-tax; and the hypocrites ambngst the Arabs said, ‘Muham¬ 
mad pretended that the poll-tax should be accepted only from 
the People of the Book, and now he hath accepted it from the 
Magians of Hajar, who are not of the People of the Book ; ’ 
whereupon was revealed the verse, ‘0 yt ivho believt! took to 
yourst/vts; he who errs can do you no hurt when ye are guided: 
unto God is your return altogether and He wdl make plain unto 
you that which ye knew not."'^ I he treaty concluded by 
Habib b. Maslama with the people of Dabil in Armenia ran as 
follows: “In the Name of Cod the Merciful the Clement. 
This is a letter from Habib b. M.islama to the people of Dabil, 
Christians, Magians, and Jews, such of them as are present and 
such of them as are absent. Verily I guarantee the safety of 
your lives, properties, churches, temples and city walls ; ye are 

* AI-Baladhuri died in A.H. 279 (A.D. 892). His work has been edited by 
dc Goeje (Leyden, 1866). 

• Qur'an, v, 104. Concerning the acceptance of the poll-tiu from 
Zoroastrians, as well as from Jews and Christians, cf. A. von Kreincr's 
CulturgiSchicHe d. Orients, vol. i, p. 59. 
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secure, and it is incumbent upon us faithfully to observe this 
treaty so long as ye observe it and pay the poll-tax and the 
land-tax. God is witness, and He sufficeth as a witness.” 
The Caliph ‘Umar, as would appear from a passage in al- 
Baladhuri (p. 267), had some doubts as to how he ought to 
deal with the conquered Magians, but ‘Abdu’r-Rahmin b. 
‘Awf sprang to his feet and cried, “I bear witness of the 
Apostle of God that he said, ‘ Deal with them as ye deal with 
the People of the Book ! ’ ” 

Towns which resisted the Muslims, especially such as, 
having first submitted, afterwards revolted, did not, of course, 
escape so easily, and, more particularly in the latter case, the 
adult males, or at any rate those found in arms, were generally 
put to the sword, and the women and children taken captive. 
Still it does not appear th^t the Zoroastrians as such were 
subjected to any severe persecution, or that the conversion of 
Persia to Isl 4 m was mainly efiected by force. This has bceit 
very well shown by Mr. TT W. Arnold, professor at the 
College of Aligarh, in chap, vii of his excellent work The 
Preaching of Islam (London, 1896, pp. 177-184); he points 
out that the intolerance of the Zoroastrian priests, not only 
towards those of other religions, but towards nonconformist 
Pcrsi.an sects, Maniclinean, Mazdakite, Gnostic and the like, 
had made them widely and deeply disliked, so that in many 
Persian subjects “ persecution had stirred up feelings of bitter 
hatred against the established religion and the dynasty that 
s,'tpportcd its oppressions, and so caused the Arab Conque-st to 
apj tear in the light of a deliverance.” Moreover, as he further 
poinr?P ““L simplicity and elasticity of Islim, as well as the 
numeib''*'* eschatological ideas which it had borrowed from 
Zoroasfdf'^”'*'^) telief which it gave from the irksome 

disabilitiei'® elaborate purifications imposed by that religion, 

commendeS,'* many, and it is quite certain that the bulk or 
conversions voluntary and spontaneous. After the defeat 

of the Persia4)’.** Qddisiyya, for example, some four thousand 
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soldier from Daylam (near the Caspian Sea) decided, after 
consultation, to embrace Isldm and join the Arabs, whom they 
aided in the conquest of Jaliili, after which they settled in 
Kufa with the Muslims ;' and other wholesale and voluntary 
conversions were numerous. Indeed the influx of Persian 
converts and captives into Arabia caused ‘Umar some .mxicty, 
so that, as the historian Dinawari informs us (p. i ;jb), he 
exclaimed, “O God' I take refuge with Thee fiom the 
children of these captives of Jali’ila ! ” Nor, in the event, did 
his anxiety prove baseless ; and he himself was struck down by 
the dagger of one of these Persian captives, named by the 
Arabs Abu Lulu’a ; a fact which even at the present day is 
recalled with satisfaction by the more fanatical Persian 
ShPites, who, at least till very lately, used to cclebiate the 
annivcisary of‘Umar’s death (oalled ‘■Ihnar-hiht'm) much as 
Guy Fawkes’ day is celebrated in England. 

The earliest Persian convert, Salm.in, one of the most 
revered “Companions” of th’c Prophet, whom the Syrian 
sect of the Nusayris include in their mystical 
Tfrinity denoted by the letters ‘A, M, S (‘Ah 
“the idea,” Muhammad “the Name,” Salinin 
“ the Gate ”),» embraced IsUm before its militant days, and, 
by his skill in military engineering, rendered m.atcrial service 
to the Prophet in the defence of .Madina. His history, given 
at considerable length by Ibn Hishim (pp. 136-143), 's very 
interesting; and tliat eager curiosity in religious matteis 
which led him in liis youth to frequent the Cliristian 
churches of Isfahin, to flee from his luxurious home and 
indulgent father, and to abandon the .Magian faith in which 
he was born, first for Chri.stianity and later tor Islam, is 

■ Bnlidhun. p. 2S0 ; A. von Kremci’s CuUni'^Cif-htchic, vol i, p. 207. 

* See the confessions of a Nusayri rcne^j.ule enlitlcd al-Hi\kuuitu 
Sulaymdntyya, pubbslied at Beyront wiDiuut date, und an KttgUah 
translation of the same bv E. SaIl^bmy m llu- yourtml of the Awcncan 
Oriental Society tor i806 (vot. vni, pp. 227 -ioiif. AU<. (he jouimil 
Astatique for 1879, pp. 192 
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characteristically Persian. And if Salmin was the only 
Persian who was included in the honoured circle of the 
As-hab or “ Companions,” many an eminent doctor of Isldm 
was from the first of Persian race, while not a few prisoners of 
war or their children, such as the four sons of Shirm (Sirin), 
taken captive at Jaliild, became afterwards eminent in the 
Muhammadan world. Thus it is by no means correct to 
imply (as is often done by those who take the narrower view 
of Persian literary history against which I have expressly 
guarded myself at the beginning of this book) that the two 
or three centuries immediately following the Muhammadan 
conquest of Persia were a blank page in the intellectual life of 
its people. It is, on the contrary, a period of immense and 
unique interest, of fusion between the old and the new, of 
transformation of forms and transmigration of ideas, but in no 
wise of stagnation or death. Politically, it is true, Persia 
ceased for a while to enjoy a separate national existence, 
being merged in that great Muh.tmmadan Empire which 
stretched from Gibraltar to the Jaxartes, but in the intel¬ 
lectual domain she soon began to assert the supremacy to 
which the ability and subtlety of her people entitled her. 
Take from what is generally called Arabian science—from 
exegesis, tradition, theology, philosophy, medicine, lexico¬ 
graphy, history, biography, even Arabic grammar—the work 
contributed by Persians, and the best part is gone. Even the 
forms of State organisation were largely adapted from Persian 
models. Says al-Fakhri (ed. Ahlwardt, p. lOi), on the 
organisation of the tbluiam or Government offices':— 

“The Muslims were the army, and their w.irs were tor the faith, 
not for the things of this world, and there were never lacking 
amongst them those who would expend a fair porlion of their wealth 


' Do/.y [I’l.-lumisme, p. 156) says: “Mais la conversion la plus impor- 
taiite de tmites tut celle des Perses ; ce sont cux, el non Ics Arabes, qui 
ont donne de la fermete et de la force a I'islamisnie, et, en meme temps, 
e'est de Icur scin que sont sorties les sectes les plus rcinarquables." 
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in charitable uses and offerings, and who desired not in return for 
their faith and their support of their Prophet any recompense save 
from God ; nor did the Prophet or Ahii Pakr impose 
O" them any fixed contribution, but when they 
fought and took spoil, they took for themselves a 
share of the spoils fixed by the Law, and when any wealth flowed 
into Madina from any country it was bioiight to the Prophet's 
Mosque and divided according as he saw fit. Thus matters con¬ 
tinued during the Caliphate of Abu Bakr ; but in the year .a.ii. 15 
(A.D. 636), during the Caliphate of 'Umar, he, seeing how conquest 
succeeded conquest, and how the tieasiires of the Persian Kings 
were passing into their jiossession, and how the loads of gold, silver, 
precious stones and sumptuous laiiiieiit continually followed one 
another, deemed it good to distiibute them amongst the Muslims 
and to divide these riches between them, but knew not how he 
should do or in wli.it nianner effect tins. Xow there was in M.idina 
a ceitam Persian moizu'utn, who, seeing ‘Uimir's bewiklermeiit, 
said to him, ‘O Cominander of th^ ^'.lllllfut I \'erily the Kings of 
I’ersia had an institution which tlitiy called the iiiuuUi, where was 
recorded all their income and expendituie, iiotliing being excepted 
therefrom; and theie such as^weie entitled to pensions were 
arranged 111 grades so th.it no error might eieep in.‘ And 'Um.ti's 
attention was aroused, and he said, ' Describe it to me.’ So the 
marzitbdn described it, and 'Um.ir understood, and instituted the 
diwdns, . . 

In the finance department not only was the Persian system 
adopted, but the Persian language and notation continued to 
be used till the time of al-H:ijj.ij b. Yusuf (about a.I). 700), 
when, as we learn from al-Baladbiiri (pp. 303-301), S.ilih the 
scribe, a son of one of the captives taken in Sistan, boasted to 
Zadan, the son of Farrukh, another Persian, who held the 
position of chief scribe and accoiint.ant in the Revenue Office 
of Sawad (Chaldtea), that he could, if he pic.ased, keep the 
accounts wholly in Arabic ; which al-Hajjaj, to whom his 
words were reported, ordered him to do. “ May God cut off 
thy stock from the world,” exclaimed Zadan’s son Mardan- 
shAh, “even as thou hast cut the roots of the Persian tongue; ” 
and he was offered, but refused, 100,000 dirhams if he would 
declare himself unable to effect this transference. At this 
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time, indeed, a strong effort was made by ‘ Abdu’l-Malik, 
seconded by his ferocious but able lieutenant al-Hajj 4 j, to 
repress and curtail the foreign influences, Persian and Byzantine, 
which were already so strongly at work, and to expel non- 
Arabs from the Government offices, but the attempt resulted 
only in a partial and temporary success.' 

Meanwhile, as has been already pointed out, Zoroastrianism, 
though cast down from its position of a State religion, by no 
means disappeared from Persia, and the bands of exiles who 
fled before the Arab invasion first to the islands of the Persian 
Gulf and then to India, where they founded the Pirsl colonies 
which still flourish in and about Bombay and Surat, were but a 
minority of those who still preferred Zoroaster to Muhammad 
and the Avesta to the Qur’An. Pahlawi literature, as we have 
seen, continued side by side >vith the new Arabic literature 
produced by the Persian converts to Islim ; the high priests or 
the Magian faith were still pjrsons of importance, in pretty 
constant communication with the Government officials, and 
still enjoying a large amount of influence amongst their 
co-religionists, to whom was granted a considerable me.isure of 
self-government ; “ and the fire-temples, even when laws were 
promulgated ordering their destruction, were in practice 
seldom molested, while severe punishment was sometimes 
inflicted by the Muhammadan authorities on persons whom 
an indiscreet zeal led to injure or destroy them .3 Three 
centuries after the Arab Coiu]uest fire-temples still existed in 
almost every Persian province, though at the present day, 
according to the carefully compiled statistics of Houtum- 
Schindler ,4 the total number of “ fire-worshippers ” in Persia 
only amounts to about 8,500. According to Khanikof 
(Mimoirt mr la partie mlridionaU dt I'Asie Ctnlralt, p. 193), at 

’ Sec A. von Kremer's Culturgcsckichle d. Orients, vol. i, pp. 166-183. 

• Ibid,, vol. i, p. 183. 

• C6 Arnold’s Preaching of Ishim, p. 179. 

' Die Parsen in Persien, in the 2. D. M. G. for 1882, vol. x.x.vvi, pp. 54~^8. 
The actual number of fire-temples he gives as twenty-three. 
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the end of the eighteenth century, when Aghi Muhammad 
Khin, founder of the present QAjir dynasty, laid siege to 
KirmAn, it alone contained 12,000 Zoroastrian families; so that 
the rapid diminution of their numbers must be regarded as a 
phenomenon ot modern times, though lately, if reliance can be 
placed on the figures of earlier observers i|uoted by Houtum* 
Schindler, they appear to have been again gaining ground. 

“ In the face of such facts,” says Arnold {of*. laud, pp. 180-181), 
“it lb iiirely impossible to attribute the decay of Zoroastnanism to 
\iolcnt convcTMons made by the Miishm conquerors. Tlic number 
of Persians who embraced Islam in the early cUys of the Arab rule 
was probably verv large from the vrtiious reasons given above, but 
tlie late survival of their ancient faith and tlie occasional record of 
conversions in the course of successive centuries, tender it j)robablc 
that the .icceptance of Islam was botli pcacelul and voluntary. 
About tlie close of the cigiitli centbry Sam.in, a noble of Ualkii, 
having received assistance from Asul ibii 'Alniu'll.ih, tlie governor 
of Kliurasan, renounced Zoroaslnanism, embraced Islam, and named 
his sun Asad after his protector :*il is from this convert that the 
dynasty of the Samamds (id. took its name. About the 

beginning of tlie ninth century Karim ibn Shalinyar was the first 
King of the Qabiisiyya dynasty wlio became a Miwilinaii, and in 
A.i). 873 a large number of fire*\vor shippers were converted to Islam 
m Daylam tinough the influence of Nasiru l-Haqq Abu Muliamm.ul. 
In the following century, about a.d. 912. Hasan b. ‘Ali of the 'Alid 
dyna'-ty 011 the soutlicin shoie of the C.ispian Sea, who is said to 
have been a man 0/ learning and intelligence, and well acijuainted 
with the religious opinions of different sects, invited the inhabitants 
of Tiibaristan and Daylam, who were partly idolaters and partly 
Magians, to accept Islam ; many of them responded to his call, 
while others persisted in theii foimer state of unhehef. In the year 
A.H. 394 (a.d. 1003-4), a famous poet, Abu’l-Dasan Mihyar, a native 
of Daylam, who had been a fire-worsiiipper, was converted to Islam 
by a still more famous poet, the Sharif ar-Kid.i, who was his master 
in the poetic art* Scanty as these notices of conversions are, yet tlie 


* Like another yet more notable convert fiom Zoroa'^trianism, the 
celebrated Ibnu’l-Muqaffa*, Mihyar appears to have been a bad Muslim. 
Of the former the Caliph abMahdi used to say, “ 1 never found a hcxik on 
Zindiqa (i.e., heresy, especially of Manich^n i-haracier) which did not 
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very fact that such can be found up to three centuries and a halt 
after the Muslim Conquest is clear testimony to the toleration the 
Persians enjoyed, and argues that their conversion to Islam was 
peaceful, and, to some extent at least, gradual." 

For a time, however, the intellectual as well as the political 
life of Persia and Arabia were so closely connected and even 
identified with each other that in the next chapters, dealing 
with the evolution of Islim and the origin of its principal 
sects and schools of thought under the Umayyad and ‘Abbdsid 
Caliphs, it will be necessary to speak of the two together, and 
to treat of some matters more closely connected with the latter 
than with the former. 

owe its origin to Ibnu'l-Muqaffa'." To the latter al-Qasim ibnBuih.in 
remarked, on hearing of his conversion, “ By becoming a Miisulman you 
have merely passed from one confer of hell to another" (Ibn Khalhkan, 
de Slane's translation, vol. i, p. 432 ; vol. iii, p. 517). 
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THE UMAYYAD PERIOr) (a.D. 661-749) 


The period of tlie Caliphate began when Abii 

Bakr succeeded tbe Prophet as his Khalifa (Caliph, vice¬ 
gerent, or vicar) in lime, a.d. 6'?2; and ended 
pen.xiudiie when, in A.D. 1250, Hulagu K.han, at the head 
of his Mongol hordes, seized and sacked Baghdad, 
and put to death the last Caliph, al-Musta‘sim bi’llAh. 
The title, it is true, was, as Sir Edward Creasy says," 
“ perpetuated for three centuries longer in eighteen descendants 
of the House of ‘Abbis, who dwelt in Plgypt with titular 
pomp, but no real power, in the capital of the Mameluke 
rulers, like the descendants of tbe Great Mogul in British 
India,” until a.d. 15J7, when the Ottom.in Sultan Selim the 
First, having overthrown the Mameluke dynasty, induced the 
puppet-Caliph to transfer to him the title and visible insignia 
of the Caliphate, the sacred standard, sword, and mantle of the 
Prophet. Since that time the Ottoman Sultans claim “ the 
sacred position of Caliph, Vicar of the Prophet of God, 
Commander of the Faithful, and Supreme Imim of Islim ” ; 
but whatever advantage they may derive from these high titles, 


History ot the Ottoman Turks, London, 1877, p. 150. 

15 
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the Caliphate, as a historical actuality, ceased to exist, after 
enduring 626 years, in a.d. 1258. J 
This period falls into three well-marked but very unequal 
divisions, viz. :— 


I. That of the Orthodox Caliphs {al-Khulafi'u'r-Rdshidiin) Abii 
Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthmin, and ‘ Ali (632-661 a.d.), which may be briefly 
characterised as the Theocracy of Islam. 

That of tl.e Umayyad Caliphs (or Kings, lor the 
spiritual rank of Cahpli is often denied to them by 
later Muslim historians), theBanu Umayya, who, fourteen in number, 
ruled from a.d. 66i to 749. This may be defined as the period of 
Arabian Impenalism and Pagan Reaction. 

3. That of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, the Bami'l-*Abbas, thirty-seven 
in number, who held sway from a d. 749, when, on October 30th, 
Abu'l-'Abbds ‘Abdu’llah, called aS‘i}aJfdh, “ the Shedder of Blood,” 
was proclaimed Caliph at Kiifa, till the sack of Baghdad and murder 
of al-Musta'sim by Ilulagu and^iis Mongols in a.d. 1258. This may 
be defined as the period of Persian Ascendancy, and of Philosophical 
and Cosmopolitan Islam. 


The Mongol 
InvaMon the 
turnliif;- 

point ill the in¬ 
tellectual as well 
as in the political 
history of ltl4in. 


During the first period, Madina was the centre of govern¬ 
ment ; during the second, Damascus; during the third, 
Baghdad. The Mongol Invasion of the thirteenth 
century, and the destruction of the Calipkafe 
which it entailed, put an end to the formal unity 
of the Muhammadan Empire in the East and the 
palmy days of IslAm, and is by ^ir the most 
important event in the history of Asia since the time of the 
Prpphet Muhammad. Long before this catastrophe, indeed, 
the power of the Caliphate had been reduced to a mere shadow 
of what it was in what Tennyson calls “the golden prime of 
good Haroun Alraschid ’’; but, though the Empire of the 
Caliphs was for the most part portioned out amongst dynasties 
and rulers whose allegiance, when yielded at all, was as a rule 
the merest lip-service, Baghdad remained until that fatal day 


' C/. Sir William Muir's very just remarles at p. 594 of his Caliphate . 
its decline, and Fall. 
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the metropolis of Islim and the centre of leiirning and culture, 
while Arabic maintained its position not only as the language 
of diplomacy and learning, but of polite society and btUa 
Uurtt. The scientific and critical spirit which we so admire 
in Muhammadan writers antecedent to the Mongol period 
becomes rapidly rarer in the succeeding years, and hence It is 
that Persian literature (that is, the literature written in the 
Persian language), which falls for the most part in the later 
days of the Caliphate and in the period subsequent to its fall, 
cannot, for all its beauties, compare in value or interest with 
that literature which, though wiilten in Arabic, was to a large 
extent the product of non-Arab and especially Persian minds. 
The Mongol inv.i-ion w.is not less an intellectual than a 
political dis.ister, and a difterence, not only of degree but of 
kind, is to be observed between wibt was written and thought 
before and after it. 

To write a detailed history of ;hc Caliphs forms no part of 
the plan on which this book is conceived, especially as this has 
already been admiiablv done in German by Dr. Gustav Weil 
(1846-1862) and in English bv Sir William Muir.* Nor, 
indeed, are these excellent works amongst the European sources 
on which we shall chiefly draw in endeavouring to delineate in 
broad outlines the characteristics of each period, especially as 
regards its Persian manifestations in the fields of religious and 
philosophical specuhation, culture, politics, and science. E'or 
this purpose the most valuable and suggestive books written 
in European languages are the following : A. von Krcmcr’s 
Gtschichtt dtr hernciiemltn Idem des Llantt (1868); Idem, 
Cullurgesehichlliihe Slreifziige auf dun Gebiete det Idamt (1873); 
Idem, Cullurgeichichle des Orients unter dem Chalifen (2 vols., 
1875-1877) ; Dozy’s Het Islam (1863) translated into French 
by Victor Chauvin under the title Ettai tur I’Histtsire de 
rislamisme {iS/t)) •, Idem, Histcire det Mutulmant d'Espagne;. 

' Annals oj the Early Caliphate (1883); the Caliphate, Us Rise, Decline, 
and Fall (1891 and 1892 ); also the Li/e of Mahomet, Mahomet and Islam, ftc. 
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Goidziher’s Muhammidanische Studien (2 vols., 1889-1890); 
Van Vloten’s Rtcherches sur la Domination arabe, U Chiitisme et 
Its Creyances Mtssianiques sous It Khalifat des Omayades (1894); 
Idem, Opkomst der Ahbasidtn; T. W. Arnold’s Preaching of 
Islam (1896), and other similar works by Caussin de Perceval, 
Schmolders, Dugat, &c., to which must be added numerous 
valuable monographs, such as those of Briinnow on the 
Khirijites, Goldziher on the Zihirites, de Goeje on the 
Carmathians, Steiner on the Mu'tazilites, Spitta on the School 
of al-Ash‘arl, and many others. 

In the two histories of Persia with which Englishmen are 
most familiar, those of Sir John Malcolm and Clements 
Markham, the transition period intervening between the Arab 
Conquest in the seventh century of our era, and the formation 
of the first independent or ssmi-independent post-Muhammadan 
Persian dynasties in the ninth, is rather cursorily and 
inadequately treated, as though, like the period which separates 
the fall of the Achimenian from the rise of the Sasdnian 
dynasties (b.c. 330— a.d. 226), it were a mere interruption of 
the national life, instead of being, as in many ways it actually 
was, the most interesting, and intellectually, the most fruitful 
of all the periods into which Persian history can be 
divided. For this reason it will here be discussed with some 
fulness, especially in what concerns the origin of the first sects 
whereby Islim was torn asunder. 

' Although the Umayyad Caliphate, strictly speaking, began 
with the death of ‘Alt and the accession of Mu'awiya in 
A.D. 66 1 , the tendencies which led to its establishment go 
back to the rule of ‘Uthman (a.d. 644-656), the third of 
the four “ Orthodox Caliphs.” We have seen that the 
creation of a common national feeling amongst the Arabs, 
nay more, of a common religious feeling among all Muslims, 
in place of the narrow clannishness of the heathen Arabs, was 
one of the greatest and most notable results of the Prophet’s 
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mission. But such counsels of perfection were from the first 
hard to follow, being too radically opposed to ancient and 
deeplv-rootcd national instincts, and even the Prophet’s 
partiality for Mecca, his native city, and the Quraysh, his 
own tribe, had on sevcr.al occasions given rise to some dis¬ 
content and murmuring on the part of his allies of Madina (the 
Ansar, or “ Helpers”) to whose timely aid his cause owed so 
much. Still, on the whole, this ideal of equality amongst all 
Muslims was fairlv maintained until the death of ‘Umar in 
A.D. 644. That it was the ideal is apparent from numerous 
p.ass.ages both in the Qur'an and in Tradition, such as “ the 
noblest of you in the sight of God is he who most fc.areth 
God ” xlix, 13) ; “ the believers arc but brethren, so 

make peace between your two brothers” [^sr'an, xlix, 10) j 
“ O man ! God hath taken awqy from you the arrogance 
of heathen days and the ancient pride in ancestry ; an Arab 
hath no other precedence over a barbarian than by virtue of 
the fear of God ; ve are all the j?rogeny of Adam, and Adam 
himself is of the earth ” ( Tradition).* At this time, it is true, 
there were but a very few non-Arabs or “ harbai lans ” who 
had embraced IsUrn, and it is doubtful whether, even in his 
moments of greatest optimism, the Prophet ever dreamed of 
his religion extending much beyond the Arabian peninsula; 
but here at least is the idea, clearly expressed, of a potential 
equality amongst believers, and an aristocracy not of birth but 
of faith. 

With the accession of ‘Uthman, however, the old nepotism 
and clannish feeling once moie became very evident j and 
dangers of sedition and schism, already imminent by reason 
of the jealousies between Mecca and M.adlna, between the 
Muhajirun (“Exiles”) and the Anuir (“Helpers”), between 
the Hashimite and Umayyad factions of the Prophet’s tribe 
of Quraysh, and between this tribe and the other Arabs, who 
regarded its ascendancy with ill-concealed discontent, were 
• See von Krctner’i SIreifsuge, p. 22 
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brought to a head by the new Caliph’s irresolution and 
weakness, obstinacy, and undisguised furtherance of the 
interests of his Umayyad kinsmen, even of those whose 
attachment to Isldm was most open to doubt. To mate 
clearer what follows, two genealogical tables from Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s most useful manual on the Muhammadan Dynasties 
(1894) are here inserted. Of these, the first shows the sub¬ 
divisions of the tribe of Quraysh and the general connection 
of the lines of Caliphs. 
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From this table we see that of the four “ Orthodox Caliphs,” 
the two first, Abu Baler and‘Umar, were the Prophet’s fathers- 
in-law, while the two last, ‘Uthmin and ‘All, were both his 
sons-in-law j but that ‘All alone was closely related by blood, 
he being Muhammad’s first cousin, in addition to which he 
was distinguished by his early and devoted adhesion to the 
Faith. We also see (and the importance of this fact will 
appear in the next chapter) that the term Hdshimite, or 
descendant of Hishim, is equally applicable to the Shi‘ite 
Imdms descended from ‘Alt and the Prophet’s daughter Fitima, 
and to the ‘Abbisid Caliphs, but excludes the Umayyads. 

The second table shows the relation of the Umayyad 
Caliphs to one another and to ‘Uthmin. 
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From the very beginning of his reign ‘Uthmin showed 
a tendency to favour his friends and kinsmen at the expense 
and to the detriment of that ryid and unswerving justice 
which Isl.im had set up as its ideal. That Abii I.iilu’a, the 
Persian slave who had assassinated ‘Umar the l.ite Caliph, 
should sulTer the penalty of death was natural enough j but 
‘Umar’s son, ‘Ubaydu’llah, not content with slaying the 
ass.issin, also slew a Persian noble named Hurmir/in, a captive 
of war who had made profession of Islam, because he suspected 
him of complicity. Of such complicity there was no proof, 
and ‘All, ever rigorous in upholding the laws of Islam, held 
that ‘Ubaydu’llah should be put to death, as having slain 
a believer without due cause. ‘Uthnuin, however, would not 
hear of this, but instead named a monetary compensation, 
which he himself paid;' and when Ziyad b. Labid, one of 
the Ans.dr, upbraided him in verse' for his misplaced leniency, 
he silenced and expelled the over-bold poet. 

Thus from the very moment of his accession ‘Uthman’s 
readiness to be swayed by personal considerations was apparent, 
but it became much more conspicuous as time went on. The 

' Muir's Califhale, p. 205. 

• The verses will be lound in de Goeje's cd. of Tab.ari, Scr. I, vol. v, 

p. 379b 
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Arabs in general were embittered against the tribe of Quraysh, 
whose supremacy they watched with growing jealousy ; and 
now ‘Uthmin’s open partiality for the Umayyad branch of 
that tribe, which had strenuously and bitterly opposed the 
Prophet so long as opposition was possible, and had only 
made a tardy and unwilling profession of Islam when it 
could no longer be resisted, thoroughly alienated the Hashi- 
mite branch, so that even Quraysh was no longer united. 
Some of the most inveterate enemies of the Prophet, such 
as Abu Saih, ‘Uthmin’s foster-brother, whom Muhammad 
would have put to death on the capture of Mecca but for 
‘Uthman’s intercession, were raised to the highest commands 
and enriched with the most princely salaries. Men notoriously 
lax in their religious duties, like Walid b. ‘Uqba, whose father 
had been put to death by the Prophet after the battle of Badr 
with a “ promise of hell-fire,” and Sa‘id b. al-As, whose father 
was slain at the same battle itj, the ranks of the heathen, were 
given rich governments. Walid, to whom the government of 
Kufa was given, came drunk to the mosque, said the wrong 
prayers, and then asked the congregation whether they had 
had enough, or would like some more. He was of course 
dismissed, but the further chastisement ordained by Islam was 
only inflicted by ‘All’s insistence against ‘Uthman’s wish. 
Ibn ‘Amir, the Caliph’s young cousin, was made governor 
of Ba^ra, on hearing which the old governor, Abu Musa, 
whom he had supplanted, said, “ Now ye will h.ave a tax- 
gatherer to your heart’s content, rich in cousins, aunts, and 
uncles, who will flood you with his harpies.” • Sa‘id b. al-‘As, 
the new governor of Kiifa, was as bad as his predecessor, so that 
the people murmured and said, “ One of Quraysh succeedeth 
another as governor, the last no better than the first. It is but 
out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

The growing discontent had other grounds, which led to 
the alienation of many old Companions of the Prophet remark- 
■ Muir's CaUfhatc, p. 117. 
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able for their piety and ascetic life. Ibn MasMd, one of the 
greatest authorities on the text of the Qur’in, was deeply of¬ 
fended by ‘Uthmin’s high-handed recension of the 
'tasnun ia Holy Boole, and more particularly by his dcstruc- 
*" tion of all “ unauthorised versions.” Abu Dharr, 

who preached the equality of all believers and denounced the 
growing luxury, was driven into exile, where he died.' 
Innovatioii'>, for which no good re.ison beyond the Caliph’s 
will was assigned, added to the rising flood of disaffection, 
which culminated in the cruel murder of the aged Caliph 
by a band of malcontents, in the women’s apartments of 
his own house, in the holy city of M.adina, on June 17, 
A.D. 656. His wife Ni’ila, faithful to the last, attempted to 
ward oft with her hand a blow aimed at him by one of the 
assassins, whereby several of her fingers were cut off. These 
fingers, together with the blood-stained shirt of the aged 
Caliph, were afterwards exhibited by Mu'Awiya in the mosque 
of Damascus, in order to arouse flie anger of the Syrians against 
the murderers.’ 

I'he death of ‘Uthman destroyed once and for all the out¬ 
ward semblance of unity which had hitherto existed in Isl.fm, 
and led directly to wars wherein for the first time 
sword was turned by Muslims against their 
fellow-believers. ‘Ah' was at length chosen 
Caliph—a tardy recognition, as many thought, of his well- 
founded claims to that high office—to the disappointment 
of 'I'alha and Zubayr, who, incited by ‘A’isha, the daughter 
of Abti Baler and widow of the Prophet, revolted against him 
and paid for their presumption with their lives 
'’^Cjin.V'’' Battle of the Camel, wherein ten thousand 

Muslims perished (December, a.d. 656). ‘All 
himself was most anxious to avoid this carnage, but just when 

■ For a full account of this transactiuii, see Mas'udi's Muru;u'<ih- 
Dhahab, ed. Barbier dc Meynard, vol. iv, pp. 268-274. 

• Al-Fakhri (ed. Ahlwardt), p. tio 
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his efforts at conciliation seemed crowned with success the 
murderers of ‘Uthmdn, who were included in his army, 
fearing lest punishment might fall upon them if peace were 
restored, succeeded in precipitating the battle. 

Worse [rouble, however, was impending in Syria, where 
‘Uthmin's kinsman Mu‘dwiya was governor, and where the 
Umayyad influence and interest were supreme, 
refuses lo ‘All, refusing to listen to those who advised him 
'MMcL'aph. to interfere with this powerful and cunning 
governor, persisted in his intention of at once 
recalling him from his post. Mu‘iwiya refused to obey the 
summons, and retaliated by roundly accusing ‘Ali of being 
privy to ‘UthmAn’s murder, a charge which had been already 
formulated by Walid b. ‘Uqba (who, as we have seen, had 
suffered punishment at ‘All’s hands), in some verses» addressed 
to the Hdshimites in general, which conclude :— 

“ Ye have betrayed him ('Uthmai7)<n order that ye might take hts place, 
Even as once Ktsrd (Khusraw Farvvlz) was betrayed bv his satraps." 

Mu'iwiya, therefore, posing as the avenger of ‘Uthmdn, not 
merely refused to obey ‘All, or to acknowledge him as Caliph, 
but himself laid claim to this title, a pretension in which he 
was ably supported by the astute ‘Amr ibnu’l-‘As, to whom, 
as the reward of his services, he promised the government 
of Egypt. All negotiations having failed, ‘Ah', who had left 
Madina and established himself at Kufa, declared war on 
Mu‘dwiya and his Syrians, and, with an army of fifty thousand 
n ... , cn; marched against him. The two armies met 

at Siffln, a place lying between Aleppo and Emesa 
(yims) in Syria, and after several weeks of desultory skir¬ 
mishing and fruitless negotiations, a pitched battle was fought 
in the last days of July, a.d. 657. On the third day victory 
inclined decisively to ‘All’s side, when ‘Amr ibnu’l-‘As, ever 
fertile in stratagems, counselled Mu‘dwiya to bid his troops 
* Mas'udi, of. Cl/., p. a86. 
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r»ise aloft on their lances leaves of the Qur’in, and cry, “ The 
Law of-God ( The Law of God ! Let that arbitrate between 
us! ” In vain did ‘Ali warn his followers against this device, 
and urge them to follow up their advantage j the fanatical 
puritans who formed the backbone of his army refused to fight 
against men who appealed to the Qur’An ; a truce was called ; 
arbitration was accepted by both parties; and even here ‘Ali 
was forced to accept as his representative the feeble and 
irresolute Abu Musi al-Ashman', whom he had but lately 
dismissed for his lukewarmness from the government of 
Kufa, while Mu'awiya’s cause was committed to the wilv 
and resourceful ‘Amr ibnu’l-‘As, who, by another discreditable 
trick,' succeeded in getting ‘All set aside and 
Mu‘iwiya declared Caliph. This took place at 
Dawmatu’l-Jandal place in the Syrian desert 
just south of the thirtieth degree of latitude, and about equi¬ 
distant from Damascus and Hasra), in February, a.d. 658. 

On the disappointment and ifisgust of ‘Ali and his followers 
it is needless to dwell. A daily commination service, wherein 
Mu‘awiya and his allies were solemnly anathc- 

Alrii position _ ^ ^ 

matised by name, was instituted in tbc mosques 
of ‘Iriq, which province still remained more or less faithful 
to ‘All ; and Mu‘iwiya returned the compliment at Damascus, 
where the cursing of ‘Ali, his sons and adherents, remained in 
force till It was abolished by ‘Umar II, almost the only God¬ 
fearing ruler of the whole Umayyad dynasty. Nor did ‘Ali 
rest content with mere curses ; he began to prepare for another 
campaign against his rival, when other grave events nearer 
home demanded his attention. 

‘All’s followers included, besides personal friends and retainers, 
political schemers, and the factious and unsteady in- 
habitants of Bajra and Kufa, two parties, diametri¬ 
cally opposed in their views, which represented 

■ See Muir's Cahj-hMe, pp. 280-282 ; al-Kaklii i (cd. Ahlwardt), pp. 
itl-114. 
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the two most ancient sects of IsMm, the Shi'ites, and the 
Khirijites. The former were the devoted partisans of ‘All, 
the “Faction ” {Slil‘a) of him and his House, the defenders in 

TheSh Ue* theory which has been exposed at 

pp. 130 et seqq., and which we may briefly define as 
the theory of the Divine Right of the Prophet’s descendants 
and nearest of kin to wield the supreme authority in IslAm, 
both temporal and spiritual. Of these, and of the fantastic 
doctrines propounded and maintained by the more extreme 
amongst them, we shall have to speak repeatedly in the 
following pages, and will only add here that these extreme 
views as to the sanctity, nay, divinity, of ‘All had, even during 
his lifetime, and in spite of his strong disapprobation, found a 
vigorous exponent in the converted Jew, ‘Abdu’llah ibn Sabi,* 
who carried on a propaganda in Egypt as early as a.d. 653, 
during the Caliphate of‘Uthmin. 

The Khirijites (Khaiv/irij), “ Seceders,’’* or (as Muir calls 
them) “Theocratic Separatists, ’ represented the extreme deino- 
, cratic view that any free Arab was eligible for 

The Ktuwlrl) . ^ i ■ i ^ i ® 

election as Caliph, and that any Caliph who 
ceased to give satisfaction to the commonwealth of believers 
might be deposed .3 Their ranks were chiefly recruited from 
the true Arabs of the desert (especially certain important tribes 

* Sec Muir, op. laud., pp, 225-226; Shaliristani’s Kttdbu'l-Mdal (cd. 
Cureton), pp. 1.12-133. 

• Rrumiow, however [op. laud., p. 28), considers that this title was 
originally assumed by these sectaries tliemscives, not given to them by 
theif enemies, and lliat it docs not imply rchtUton and stces.sion, but, like 
Muhdjinin (another name assumed by the Khirijites, means simply cxtles 
from Ihcir homes for God's sake. He refci s especially to Qur’an, iv, 101 in 
support of this view. 

s At a later date these two cardinal tenets were further expanded by 
tlie more fanatic.1l Khirijites by the substitution in this formula of ‘‘good 
Muslim '* for " free Arab," and the addition of the words " and if necessary 
slain" after deposed. On the Kliarijitcs consult especially Biunnow’s 
excellent monograph, Dte Chandschiten, &c. (Leyden, 1884); von 
Kremer's Herrschenden Idccn, &c., pp. 359-360 ; Dozy's Histoire de 
I'lslamisme, pp. 211-219. 
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like Tamim), and the heroes of Qidisiyya and other hard- 
fought fields ; with whom were joined the puritans of Islim, 
“ the people of fasting and prayer ” as Sliahristdnf calls them, 
who saw the unity of the Faith imperilled by the ambition of 
individuals, and its interests subordinated to those of a clique. 
Alike in their indomitable courage, their fierce fanaticism, and 
their refusal to acknowledge allegiance save to God, these 
Shurit, or “ Sellers ” of their lives for heavenly reward (as 
they called themselves, in allusion to Qur’an ii, 203)* remind 
us not only of the Wahh.abis of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, but of the Scottish Covenanters and the 
English Puritans, and many a Kharijitc poem “ is couched in 
words which, mutalis mutandis, might have served Balfour of 
Burleigh. 

To this democratic party the» aristocracy of Ishlm, repre¬ 
sented by ‘Ah and the Hashimite faction of Quraysh, was only 
in degree less distasteful than ^hc aristocracy of heatlienessc, 
represented by Mu‘awiya and the Umayyads; and though 
they fought on ‘All’s side at the Battle of Siffin, their alliance, 
as has been already observ ed, was bv no means an unmixed 
advant.ige. For after the fiasco resulting from the arbitration 
on which they themselves had insisted, they came to ‘Ah' 
s.iying ,3 “Arbitration belongs to God alone. What ailed 
thee that thou madest men arbiters i ” “ I never acquiesced 

in the matter of this arbitration,” replied ‘Ali ; “it was ye who 
wished (or it, and I told you that it was a stratagem on the 
part of the Syrians, and bade you fight your foes, but ye 
refused aught save arbitration, and overrode my judgment. 

* And also Qur'an, ix, 112. Sec Bi unnow [op laud ), p. 29, 

• The richest collection of such poems is coulamed in the Kdmtl of 
al-Muharrad (composed in the ninth century of our era, edited by Wri^lit. 
1864-18.S2), chaps, xlir, li, liv. A selection of them is contained in 
Noldeke's Dekdus Vd. Carm. Arab. (Berlin. 1890), pp. 8K-y4. Si e alsi> 
von Kremer's CuUurgischtckte, vol. ii, pp. 360-3^2. 

> I follow the account given by al*Fakhri (cd. Ahlwardt), pp 114 
et seqq 
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But when there was no escape from arbitration, I made it 
a condition with the umpires that they should act in accordance 
with God’s Scripture, ... but they differed, and acted con¬ 
trary to Scripture, acting in accordance with their own 
desires ; so we are still of our original opinion as to giving 
them battle.” “ There is no doubt,” answered the Khirijites, 

“ that we originally acquiesced in the arbitration, but we have 
repented of it, and recognise that we acted in error. If now 
thou wilt confess thine infidelity (kufr), and pray God to 
pardon thy fault and thine error in surrendering the arbitration 
to men, we will return with thee to do battle with thine 
enemy and our enemy, else will we dissociate ourselves 
from thee.” 

‘All was naturally incensed at the unreasonable behaviour 
of these men, but his remonstrances and exhortations were of 
no avail, and ere his retreating army reached 
Kufa, twelve thousand of the malcontents did, as 
they had threatened, dissociate themselves from 
him, and retired to HariirA, where they encamped. Adopting 
as their warcry the words “ Li hukma illi li’tlih ! ” (“ Arbitra¬ 
tion belongs to none save God ! ”), they advanced towards 
Madii’in (Ctesiphon) with the intention of occupying it and 
establishing a “ Council of Representatives ” which should 
serve “ as a model to the ungodly cities all around.”' Foiled in 
this endeavour by the foresight of the governor, they continued 
their march to Nahruwin, near the Persian frontier. They 
also nominated a Caliph of their own—‘Abdu’lLdh b. Wahb 
of the tribe of Rdsib) a—on March 22, a.d. 658, and pro¬ 
ceeded to slay as unbelievers Muslims who did not share their 
views, recognise their Caliph, and consent to curse both 
‘Uthmdn and ‘All. Ferocity was strangely mixed with the 
most exaggerated scruples in their actions. One of them 
picked up a date which had fallen from the tree and placed it 
in his mouth, but cast it away when some of his companions 
■ Muir, u/. laud, p. 384. ' Briinnow, op. laud. p. 18. 
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cried out, “Thou hast eaten it without right, having taken it 
without payment ! ” Another smote with his sword a pig 
which happened to pass by him, and hamstrung it. “ This,” 
exclaimed his fellows, “is a mischief on the earth ! ” There¬ 
upon he sought out the owner and paid him compensation.' 
On the other hand harmless travellers were slain, and women 
great with child were ripped open with the sword. For such 
cruelties the fanatics offered no apology ; on the contrarv, 
when invited by ‘Ah' to surrender the murderers and dcp.art in 
peace, they cried, “ VVe have all taken part in the slaughter of 
the heathen ! ” 

With such a d.inger threatening their homes, it was not to 
be expected that ‘All’s troops would consent to march again 
on Syria until they had made an end of these schismatics. ‘All, 
still for clemencv, suffered such of them as would to withdraw 
themselves from tile KhArijite camp. Half of them availed 
themselves of this offer ; the renyiining two thousand, scorn¬ 
fully rejecting all overtures, stood their ground and perished 
almost to a man, while of‘All's 60,000 warriors only seven fell. 
This happened in May or June, a.d. 658, and served but to 
render more implacable the enmitv of the surviving KliArijites 
towards ‘Ah', whom hcncelorth they hated even more than 
they hated Mu‘Awiya. ‘All’s troops, moreover, refuseil to 
march against his rival until they had rested and recruited 
themselves. “Our swords arc blunted,’' they said, “our 
arrows are spent, and we are we.iried of warfare ; let us alone, 
that we m.ay set our affairs in order, and then we will march.”a 
But instead they began to slip away as occasion offered, until 
at length the camp was left empty ; and Mu‘Awiya, waxing 
ever bolder as he saw the increasing difficulties 
against which his rival had to struggle, seized 
Egypt and stirred up revolt even in Basra ; while 
fresh KhArijite risings extending throughout the south of 


* Al-Fakhri (ed Ahlwarrit), p 115. 


’ Ibid . p. 117 
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Persia (the people of which were won “by the specious and 
inflammatory cry that payment ot taxes to an ungodly Caliph 
was but to support his cause, and as such intolerable ”),• 
followed by a series of untoward and painful events, 
so broke ‘All’s spirit that in a.d. 66o he was lain 
to conclude a treaty which left Mu'dwiya in 
undisturbed possession of Syria and Egypt. A year later 
(January, 66l) ‘AH was assassinated in the mosque 
of Kufa by Ibn Muljam and two other Khirijite 
fanatics. Thus died, in his sixtieth year, the 
Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, the last of the four Orthodox 
Caliphs of the Sunnis, the first of the ShPite Imdms. He was 
succeeded by al-Hasan (the eldest of the three sons’ born to 
him by Edtima, the Prophet’s daughter), who, on 

Succession and . ,, , > i • t t • 

aMicationof August 10, /)Oi, tamely abdicated, leaving 
Mu‘dwiya undisputed master of the great 
Muhammadan Empire, and the Umavyad power firmly 
established and universally acknowledged. 

The triumph of the Umayyads was in reality, as Dozy well 
says, the triumph of that party which, at heart, was hostile to 
Isidm ; and the sons of the Prophet’s most inveterate foes 
now, unchanged at heart, posed as his legitimate successors 
and vicegerents, and silenced with the sword those who dared 
to murmur against their innovations. Nor was cause for 
murmuring far to seek even in the reign of Mu‘awiya, who, in 
the splendour of his court at Damascus, and in the barriers 
which he set between himself and his humbler subjects, took 
as his model the Byzantine Emperors and Persian Kings rather 
than the first vicars of the Prophet. In the same spirit he 
nominated his son Yazid as his successor, and forced this 
unwelcome nomination on the people of the Holy Cities of 
Mecca and Madina. 

' Muir, op. ctl., p. 291. 

• One o( these died in infancy. The other was al-Hmayn. 
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It was still worse when, on the death of Mu'iwiya (April, 
A.D. 680), Yazid came to the throne. No name is more 
execrated throughout IsMm, but most of all in 
Pt^tsia, than his. A Persian who will remain 
unmoved bv such epithets as “liar,” “scoundrel,” 
or “robber,” will fly into a passion if you call him Yazid, 
Shimr, or Ibn Ziyild. A Persian poet, who had 
eitcr'icd b>'the been rebuked for adding a curse to his name, 
Peniani. fetortcd, “ If God Can pardon Yazid, then He 
will very surely pardon us for cursing him ! ” Hiifidii has been 
severely censured because the first ode in his dhvan begins with 
the second hemistich of the following verse from the poems of 
this impious Caliph ;— 

Aiia'I-nui'imiintu t»ii Uiitti ten Id rdqi; 

Adtr ka's*^ tva nd\Lil-hd, n/avJ ayyulia\-sdql / 

" I, drugged with poison, have ycithcr antidote nor guarding 
cliarin ; 

Pass tiie cup and give it me to drink, O cupbearer I" 

Ahli of Shi'r.iz, seeking to apologise for “the Tongue of the 
Unseen” {Lisanu'l-Ghayh), as the admirers of Jfldfidh call him, 
says;— 

"One night F s.iw Master HafKih in a dream; 

I said, * O tliou who art peerless in excellence and learning. 
Wherefore didst thou take to thyself this verse of Yazid, 
Notwithstanding all this virtue and eminence?' 

He answered, ‘Thou uiiderst.andest not this matter; 

The infidel's goods are lawful spoil to the true believer P" 

But even this excuse would not pass. Kitibl of NIshipur 
replies;— 

"Greatly do I marvel at Master Hafidh, 

So that thereby understanding is reduced to helplessness. 
What virtue did he perceive in Yazid s verse 
That in his diu-dn he first sings of him ? 

16 
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Although to the true believer the infidel's goods 
Are lawful spoil, and herein no discussion is possible, 

Ifet is it a very shameful act for the lion 
To snatch a morsel from the mouth of the dog I ” 

Needless to say Yazid has found defenders amongst European 
historians, to some of whom the reversal of unanimous verdicts 
is always an alluring aim. Nor, indeed, is his 
°* personality repulsive. Born of a Bedouin mother,* 
bred in the free air of the desert, an eager and 
skilful huntsman, a graceful poet,» a gallant lover, fond of wine, 
music, and sport, and little concerned with religion, we might, 
for all his godlessness, levity, and extravagance, have suffered his 
handsome face ,3 his pretty verses, his kingly qualities, and his 
joyous appreciation of life to temper our judgment had it not 
been for the black stain which the tragedy of Kerbeh-l has left 
on his memory. “His reign,” says al-Fakhri, “according to 
the more correct statement, lasted three years and six months. 
In the first year he slew al-Husayn, the son of ‘Alt (on both 
of whom be Peace !); and in the second year he sacked 
Madina and looted it for three days ; and in the third 
year he attacked the Ka‘ba.” 

Of these three outrages, the first in particular sent a shudder 
of horror throughout the Muhammadan world, nor can any 
one endowed with feeling read unmoved the 
^KerbdS^c”' lamentable tale. It was not only a crime but a 

n^A-D. 680). gjgjptjj. blunder, whereby Yazid and his execrable 
minions, Ibn Ziydd, Shimr, and the rest irretrievably alienated 
from the House of Umayya not the love or loyalty—for there 
was little enough of that already—but the tacit toleration of 
all those who loved the Prophet or cared for the religion which 
he had founded. The SW‘a, or “Faction”of ‘Alt, had, as we 
have seen, hitherto been sadly lacking in enthusiasm and self- 

' Muir, of. cit.. p. 316. 

• Some very pretty verses by him are given by al-Fakhri (ed. Ahlwardt), 
pp. 137-IJ8. ’ Al-Fakhri, p. 67. 
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devotion ; but henceforth all this was changed, and a reminder 
of the blood-stained field of Kerbeli, where the grandson of the 
Apostle of God fell at length, tortured by thirst and surrounded 
by the bodies of his murdered kinsman, has been at any time 
since then sufficient to evoke, even in the most lukewarm and 
heedless, the deepest emotion, the most frantic grief, and an 
exaltation of spirit before which pain, danger, and death shrink 
to unconsidered trifles. Yearly, on the tenth day of Muharram 
the tragedy is rehearsed in Persia, in India, in Turkey, in 
Egypt, wherever a Shi'ite community or colony exists j and 
who has been a spectator, though of alien faith, of these ta'ziyai 
without experiencing within himself something of what they 
mean to those whose religious feeling finds in them its supreme 
expression ? As I write it all comes back : the wailing chant, 
the sobbing multitudes, the white rtiiment red with blood from 
self-inflicted wounds, the intoxication of grief and sympathy. 
Well says al-Fakhrl':— , 

"'I'liis is a catastroplie whereof I care not to speak at Icngtii. 
deeming it alike loo grievous and too liornblc. For verily it was a 
cal.istrophe than which naught more shameful hath 

*'Ko'bcii.°" happened in IsLim. Verily, as I live, the muider of 
['All] the Commander of the Faithful was the Supreme 
Calamity ; but as for this event, tlicre happened therein such foul 
slaughter and leading captive and sh.imeful usage as cause men's 
flesh to creep with honor. And again 1 have dispensed with any 
long description thereof because of its notoriety, for it is the most 
celebrated of catastrophes. Mav (iod curse every one who had .i 
hand therein, or who ordered it, or took ple.isurc in any part thereof I 
From such may God not accept any substitute or aloiiemeiil I May 
He phice them with those whose deeds involve the greatest loss, 
whose effort miscarries even in this present life, while they fondly 
imagine that they do well I" 

“ The tragedy of Kerbala,” says Sir William Muir,’ “decided not 
only the fate of the Caliphate, but of MaliomeUii kingdoms long 
after the Caliphate had waned and disappeared. Who that has seen 
the wild and passionate grief with which, at each recurring 


' Pp. 138 el seqtf. 


• P 3H- 
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anniversary, the Muslims of every land spend the live-long night, 
beating their breasts and vociferating unweariedly the frantic cry— 
Hasan, Hasan I Hasan, Hosein /—in wailing cadence can fail to 
recognise the fatal weapon, sharp and double-edged, which the 
Omeyyad dynasty allowed thus to fall into the hands of their 
enemies f” 

The rebellion of ‘Abdu’llah ibn Zubayr, who for nine years 
(a.D. 683-692) maintained himself as independent Caliph in the 
Holy Cities, like the more formidable insurrection 
of Mukhtir (a.d. 683-687), owed its success to 

and Mukbtir. , i i • <- i s 

the general desire ror vengeance on the murderers 
of al-Husayn and his kinsmen which possessed not only the 
whole Shihte party, but even many of the Khdrijites.* In the 
sack of Madina by Yazid’s army (a.d. 682) there perished 
eighty “ Companions ” of tlje Prophet, and no fewer than seven 
hundred “Readers” who knew by heart the whtde Qur’in. 
The blood of these too cried for vengeance, as did the 
desecrated sanctuary of Mecca. Kcrbeld at least was amply 
avenged by Mukhtdr (a.d. 686), who put to death, in many 
instances with torture, Ibn Ziydd, Shimr, ‘Amr ibn S.i‘d, and 
several hundred persons of lesser note who had borne a share 
in that guilty deed. He himself, however, was slain less than 
a year afterwards by Mus‘ab, the brother of Ibn Zubayr, 
together with 7,000 or 8,000 of his followers. The growing 
dissensions whereby the Musulmdir world was torn found a 
remarkable illustration in June, a.d. 688, when four rival 
leaders—the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abdu’l-Mahk, ‘All’s son 
Muhammad (generally known as " Ibnu'l-Hanafiyya," “the 
son of the IJanafite woman,” in allusion to his mother), Ibn 
Zubayr, and Najda the Rhdrijite—presided over the ceremonies 
of the Pilgrimage at Mecca, each at the head of his own 
followers. 

The movement headed by Mukhtdr was, as we have seen, 
essentially Shi'ite; the cry was throughout for vengeance on 


• Muir, ait., p. 33a. 
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the murderers of al-^usayn and his companions, and it pro¬ 
fessed to aim at establishing the rights of the above-mentioned 
Ibnu'l-Hanafiyya.^ Herein it differed from later 

Characteristics ol-'c • • i* 1 • 1 

otMukiiiars onritc movcmcnts, since it did not recognise the 
importance attached by these to direct descent 
either from the Prophet through his daughter Fitima (who was 
the mother of both al-Hasan and al-Jfusayn, but not, of course, 
of ibnul IJanafiyya\ or from the Persian Royal House of 
Sisan. This double qualification appears first in al-Husayn’s 
son *Ali, called jj-iSjy/df/, “ the Worshipper,” or more often 
“ '/Lasnu I-''Abiding' “ the Ornament of the Devout,’* whose 
mother was believed to be the daughter of Ya'/digird*; and 
it was in him and his descendants that the legitimist aspirations 
of the two great branches into which the later Slu‘ites became 
divided (the “Sect of the 'rwelve”and the “Sect of the 
Seven”) first found complete satisfaction. Amongst Mukhtar's 
followers there were, as we know, a great number of non-Arab 
“clients” [rnaivla, pi. (#f whom the majority were in 

all probability Persians ; of his army of 8,000 men which 
capitulated to MusSab, the brother of ibn Zuhavr, less than 
one-tenth (some 700) were Arabs .3 'fhe causes which enlisted 
these foreign Muslims in his ranks have been most carefully 

• See al-Ya'ijubi, ed. Hout«ma, vol. ii, p 30K 

• Scepp 1301 /it79.SH/>a,andal-Ya‘ijul>i\c.\u Ilcnt history (ed. Moutstna), 
vol. ii, pp. 293, and 363. " His molhcr,” says tins luslorian (who died in (he 
latter half of the mnUi century of our era), “was tlar.ir [nanie uneeitaiiij 
tile daughter of Yazdigird the Peisi.in King ; and tins was bccau-e 
when 'Umar b. al-Khattab brought in the two daughlcrs of Yazdigiid, 
he gave one of them to al-Husayn the son of ‘Ali, who named her ‘the 
Ga/elle.’ And when ‘AH the son of al-Husiyn [and (his Persian princess] 
was mentioned, «ome of the noblest u-ed to s.i\, 'All men would be glad 
if their mothers were [such] slaves ! ’ “ 

• Muir, op. Cl/., p. 336. “ It is instructive to observe,” says this 
historian, “ the distinctive value at llii*? penod placed on the life of Arabs, 
when it was calmly pioposed to set the Arab prisoners fiee and slay the 
'clients’ of foreign blood.” All, however, were, after much discussion, 
put to death. Dinawari {p. 2/*) also mentions that there were many 
Persians amongst Mukhtar’s followers. 
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studied by Van Vloten in his scholarly Richerches sur la domina¬ 
tion arabi. Sic., the work to which we are most indebted in the 
following paragraphs. 

The Umayyad rule reached its culminating point in the 
reign of ‘Abdu’l-Malik (a.d. 685-705), in which the purely 
Arabian secular power reached its zenith. Then, 

Rdtfnof‘Abdu'l- , 

MaJik (A.D. as we have seen, Arabic coinage nrst came into 

685-705) I . U 

general use; the Oovernment accounts were trans- 

ferred from the Persian into the Arabic language ; the old 
Arabian aristocracy was dominant; the foreign “ clients ” were 
despised and oppressed ; and the feelings of the pious Muslims 
—especially the Ansdr, or “ Helpers,” of Madina, and the loyal 
adherents of the House of the Prophet—were repeatedly and 
ruthlessly outraged. ‘Abdu’l-Malik’s capable but cruel lieu¬ 
tenant, Hajjij ibn Yusuf (a name hardly less execrated than 
those of Yazld, Ibn Ziyid, and Shimr), who first recommended 
himself to his master’s notice by his readiness to 

a"yail4|'. undertake the sie^e and bombardment of Mecca • 
and the suppression of Ibn Zubayr’s rebellion, was 
for more than twenty-two years (a.d. 691-713) the blood¬ 
thirsty and merciless scourge of the Muslim world. The 
number of persons put to death by him in cold blood, apart 
from those slain in battle, is estimated at 120,000 j and his 
savage harangue to the people of Kufa,» beginning, “ 5 y God! 
/ see glances fixed upon me, and necks stretched forward, and heads 
ripe for the reaping, ready to be cut ofif, and I am the man to do 
it! ” is typical of the man’s ferocious nature. Not less typical 
of his master, ‘Abdu’l-Malik, are the words wherewith he is 
said to have received the news of his accession to the Caliphate .3 
He was reading the Qur’dn when the messenger came to him ; 
on hearing the message, he closed the holy volume, saying, 
“‘This is a separation between me and thee!'"* To the 

' Ai-Ya‘qubi, vol. ii, p. 318. 

* See Mas‘udi’s ilurujii'ith-Dliabab, ed. B. de Meynard, vol. 5, pp. 
294-300. > Al-Fakhr! (ed. Ahlwardt), pp. 146-147. < Qur’an, xviii, 77. 
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sanctity of places and persons he was equally insensible when 
political considerations bade him destroy, and his Syrians 
hesitated not to obey his behests. “ Reverence and loyalty 
clashed,” says al-Ya‘qubi,» ‘‘and loyalty conquered.” 

“ Thus, then,” as Dozy well remarks,* " the party hostile to Islam 
did not rest until they had subdued the two Sacred Cities, turned the 
TiieUmayyad ^losquc of Mecca into a stable, burned the Ka'ba, anti 
rule tharacicr- inflicted dccp humiliation on the descendants of the 
ised by Doiy. Muslims. The Arab tribes, which a minority had 
subdued and compelled to embrace Islam, made it pay dearly for 
this double success. The whole I’m.iyyad period is notliiiyij else but 
the reaction and triumph of the pagan principle. The Caliphs them¬ 
selves were, with about one exception, either indifferent or infidel. 
One of them, Walid II (a.d. 743-744), even went so far as to suffer 
his concubines to take his pl.acc m public prayer, and to use tlie 
Qur'an as a target for his .arrows.”’ 


Four cUvtes en- 
tiriiy .nlienalCxl 
by Uiiuvyail 
pulley 


Broadly speaking, the policy of the Umayyads 
utteily alienated four classes of their subjects, 
to wit;— / 

(i) The pious Muslims, who saw with horror 


and detestation the sacrilegious actions, the ungodly lives, the 
profanity and the worKlliness of their rulers. 
MiE'i'n™'' Amongst these were included nearly all the 
“Companions" {Jihah) and the “Helpers" 
(Jnstir), and their descendants. From these elements the 


rebellion of Ibn Zubayr derived most of its strength. 

(2) The “Faction " {Slii‘13) of ‘Ah', which had suffered from 
the House of Umayya the irreparable wrongs, culminating 
in the tragedy of ICcrbel.d, of which we have 
. shiiiw. spoken. This constituted the kernel of 


al-Mukht 4 r’s rebellion. 


(3) The Kharijites, or puritan thcocrats, who, reinforced by 
malcontents and freelwotcrs of every kind, con- 
■ tinued, till about a.d. 700, to cause continual 


' Vol. ii, p, 300. • L'lslaiiiismc (Chauvin's translation), p. 179. 

> See al-Fakhii, p. 159, where a pair of verses addressed by him to the 
misused Qur’an are cited. 
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trouble ot the most serious kind to the Umayyad Govern¬ 
ment.' 

(4) The “ Clients ” {Mawil!), or non-Arab Muslims, who, 
far from being treated by the Government as equal to their 
co-relieionists of Arab birth, were regarded as 

*. 8ub|«ct-racet ^ , j , • j , j 

subject-races to be oppressed, exploited and de¬ 
spised by their rulers. 

Following Van Vloten’s admirable researches, it is of this 
last class in particular that we shall now speak. This learned 
writer ascribes the fall of the Umayyad dynasty 

(all o( the and the triumph of the ‘Abbdsids mainly to three 

Umayyad power. 

causes : to wit:— 

(1) The inveterate hatred of a subject race towards its 
foreign oppressors. 

(2) The Shi'itc movement, or Cult of the descendants 0/ 
the Prophet. 

(3) The expectation of a Messiah or deliverer. 

The rivalry of the Arab tribes of the north and the south, a 
rivalry carried with them to the remotest towns which they 
occupied, and immortalised in the celebrated verses of Nasr ibii 
Sayyir to which we shall presently refer, has, in his opinion, 
been exaggerated as a factor in the fall of the Umayyad 
Caliphate, and is consequently relegated to a secondary place. 

The condition of the conquered races—not only those who 
embraced Isldm, but also those who continued to profess the 
Jewish, Christian, and Magiaii faiths—was, as we 
already seen, tolerable, if not precisely 
enviable, in the pre-Umavyad days.® Under the 
Umayyad rule, however, with its strong racial prejudices and 
aggressive imperialism, wars and invasions originally under¬ 
taken, in part at least, for the propagation of Isldm degenerated 
into mere predatory raids ,3 of which booty was the principal 

• The death of Shabib b. Yazid ash-Shaybdii!, about a.d. 699, is con¬ 
sidered by Brilnnow [op. ot., p. 49) to mark the end of Uie more serious 
Kharijite insurrections. 

• Van Vloten, op. at., pp. 3 and 14-15. 


• Idem, pp 4-7. 
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if not the sole aim. But this did not suffice to meet the 
growing luxury and extravagance of the ruling class, and a 
heavier burden of taxation was constantly imposed on the 
subject-races, so that the profession of Islim became to them, 
from the material point of view, but a doubtful relief. 
Embezzlement and peculation, moreover, became incre.asingly 
common amongst the governors and their myrmidons (san/'a),* 
who, for the most part, simply strove to enrich themselves by 
every means in their power during their tenure of office. These 
peculations were so serious that a regular process of “squeezing” 
[istikhraj) came to be practised by each new governor on his 
predecessor, the right of exercising this privilege being actually 
bought from the central Government at Damascus. The sums 
which these tyrannical governors were thus compelled to 
disgorge were sometimes very great; thus, for instance, Yusuf 
ibn 'Umar extracted from his predecessor in the government 
of ‘Ir.^q, fCluilid al-Qasn',and his creatures, no less than seventy 
million dirhatm (about ,^2,8oo,0*o). The burden of all these 
exactions fell ultimately on the wretched peasantry, who had 
no means of lodging any effective complaint; and it was 
aggravated by the humiliating circumsunces attendant on the 
collection of the taxes.’ The old Persi.m aristocracy and 
landed proprietors {dihqdn) did, it is true, succeed in preserving 
much of their power and wealth by embracing Islimand throwing 
in their lot with the conquerors, to whom their services were 
needful and their local influence and knowledge indispensable, 
but for the humbler classes it was not so, for, as Van VIoten 
remarks,“the ambition and racial pride of the Arabs,combined 
with their greed, offered an insuperable obstacle to the amelio¬ 
ration ” of their lot. The “clients” were, indeed, regarded 
by the Arabs as an inferior race, little better than slaves. 
“ Nothing,” says the historian I'abari, in speaking of the revolt 
of Mukhtir (whose supporters, as we have seen, consisted to a 
great extent of “ clients,” or non-Arab Muslims, Mawilk)^ “ so 
• Van VIoten. op. cil., pp. 9-II. ’ Idem, pp. 11-12. 
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exasperated the [Arab] Kufans as to see Mufchtdr assign to the 
'clients ’ their share of the spoil. ‘ You have taken from us our 
clients,’they cried, ‘ teho are the spoil which God hath destined 
for us with all this province. We have liberated them, hoping 
for a reward from God, but you do not trouble yourself about 
this, and cause them to share in our booty.’ ”' 

Under the government of the cruel and godless Hajjdj ibn 
Yusuf, converts to Islim were compelled to pay the jiz)ia, or 
poll-tax levied on non-Muslims, from which they ought to have 
been exempt. Their discontent caused them to join the 
rebellion of ‘Abdu’r-Rahmin ibn Ash'ath in great numbers, but 
the revolt was quenched in blood, and the “ clients ” were 
driven back to their villages, the names of which were branded 
on their hands.“ The action of al-Hajjij, as von Kremer 
remarks, put an end to the hopes entertained by the “clients” 
and new converts of becoming the equals of the dominant race, 
but their discontent continued, and was the most potent of the 
causes which contributed to' the downfall of the Umayyad 
dynasty .3 

" Of all the Omayyads,” says Dozy,* " 'Umar II (A.n. 717-720) was 
the only truly believing and pious prince. He was not moved by 
pecuniary interest; but, on the other hand, the propa- 
•Umar Ibn galioii of the faith was all the more dear to his heart. 

I'he oHicials found it difilicult to adapt themselves to 
this new principle, which contrasted so strongly with that which had 
hitherto been in force. ‘ If things continue in Egypt as at present,’ 
wrote an ofBcial to the Caliph,' the Christians will, without exception, 
embrace Islam, and the State will lose all its revenues.' ‘1 should 
regard it as a great blessing,' replied ‘Umar, ‘if all the Christians 
were converted, for God sent His Prophet to act as an apostle, not as 
a tax-collector.’ To the governor of Khurasan, who complained that 
many of the Persians in his province had only embraced Islam in 
order to be exempt from the payment of the poll-tax and that 

thev had not caused themselves to be circumcised, he replied in a 
similar strain, 'God sent Muhammad to make known the true faith 


« Van Vlotcn, ofi. cit, p. l6. • Ibid., pp. 17 and 26-27. 

s Strojiiige, p. 24. * li’lslamtsnu (Chauvin’s translation), pp, 180-181. 
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unto men, not to circumcise them.' * He did not, therefore, interpret 
too rigorously the prescriptions of the law; he did not ignore the 
fact that many conversions were lacking in sincerity, but at tlie same 
time he saw, and saw truly, that if the children and grand-children 
of these converts were brought up as Muslims, tliey would one day 
become as good, perhaps even better, believers than tlie Arabs." 

‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu’l- ‘Aziz stands out as a bright and noble 
exception amidst the godless, greedy, self-seeking rulers of the 
House of Uniayya. His rule, it is true, inspired 
eriKisoiiiie throughout by Considerations of the other woild 
rcisnof Umarii disastrous to tile revenue ; 

his methods, faithfully copied from those which prevailed during 
the C,aliphate of his illustrious namc'-ake ‘Umar ibiiu’l-Kliattib, 
were too conservative—even reactionary—to achieve success ; 
and the hopes aroused once more in the breasts ot the subject- 
races by his endeavours to secure for them justice and security, 
but destined only to be crushed again by his successors, did but 
quicken and strengthen the growing reaction against Arab 
imperialism. Judged from the worldly point of view, in short, 
‘Umar II struck a fatal blow at the supremacy of his House 
and race ; judged by the religious standard he .icted as a faithtui 
Muslim should. By his abolition of the public cursing of ‘Ah 
in the mosques he gained the approbation of all pious Muham¬ 
madans, and must to some extent have conciliated the Shi‘ite 
party. The poet Kuthayyir has some verses a praising him for 
this, which begin :— 

" Thou hast succeeded to the throne, and didst not revde ‘All, not 
ternfy 

The innocent man, nor foltotv the counsel of the evit-doer: 

Thou didst speak, and didst confirm iihal thou didst say by what 

Thou didst do, and every Muslim became wet! content." 


■ C/. Van Vloten, op. at, pp. 22 - 23 - 
' Cited by al-Fakliri (ed. Ahluardl), pp. 1 . 34 - 15.3 
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‘Umar’s death nearly coincided with the end of the first 
£i 7 dor(he«r>i century of the Muhammadan era, at which time, 
3dded to the prevailing discontent of the subject- 
■xfidpropa- caces, there seems to have been a prevalent belief 
janda. some great revolution was impending. 


“In this year” (a.h. ioi=a.d. 719-720), says Dinawan',' “the 
Shi'ites sent deputations to the Imam Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Ab- 
du'tldh b. ‘Abbas b. ‘Abdu'l-Mutlalib b. Hashim,’ whose abode was 
in the land of Syria, at a place called al-Humayma. The first of the 
Shi'ites who thus came forward were Maysara al-'Abdi, Abii ‘Ikrima 
the saddler, Muhammad b. Khunays, and Hayyan the druggist. 
These came to him, desiring to swear allegiance to him, and said, 
‘ Stretch out thine hand that we may swear allegiance to thee in the 
endeavour to secure for thee this sovereignty, that perchance by thee 
God may quicken justice and slay oppression ; for verily now is the 
time and season of this, which we have found handed down from 
the most learned amongst you.' Muliammad b. ‘Ali answered them 
saying, ‘ This is the season of what we hope and desire herein, because of 
the completion of a hundred years of the calendar. For verily never 
do a hundred years pass over 4 people but God maketh manifest 
the truth of them that strive to vindicate the nglit, and bringetli to 
naught tile vanity of tirem that countenance error, because of the 
word of God (miglity is His Name): “ Or like bun wlio passed by a 
village, when it was desolate and turned over on its roofs, and said, 

‘ How shall God revive this after its death V And God made him die 
foraliundred years, tlien He raised him up.'’> Go, therefore, O man, 
and summon tire people cautiously and secretly, and I pray tliat God 
may fulfil your undertaking and make manifest [the fruits of] your 
Mission; and there is no power save m Him."’ 


Such was the beginning of the celebrated “Mission” or 
“ Propaganda ” {da'wa) of the ‘Abbasids, which, working 
silently but surely on the abundant elements of disaffection 
which already existed, undermined the Umayyad power, and 
within thirty years overthrew the tottering edifice of their 
dynasty. The agents of this propaganda plural — 
able, self-devoted men, who, though avoiding any premature 

' Ed. Guirgass, pp. 334 et seqq. ■ See the table on p. 214 supra. 

> Qur’an ii, 261. 
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outbreak, were at any moment ready to sacrifice their lives for 
the cause—worked especially on the ferment of discontent 
which leavened the Persian province of Khurasan, where, as 
Dmawari tells us (p. 335)— 

“ They invited the people to swear allegiance to Muhammad b. 
‘All, and sought to disgust them with the rule of the Umayyads by 
reason of their evil conduct and their grievous tyranny. 
Many in Khurasan responded to their call, but some¬ 
what of their doings becoming known and bruited abroad 1 cached 
the ears of Sa'id [b. ‘Abdu'l-'Aziz b. al-Hakam b. Abu’l-'As, the 
governor of Khurasan].* So he sent for them, and when 
tliey were brought before him said, 'Who are ye?’ ‘Mer¬ 
chants,’ they replied. 'And what,’ said he, ‘is this whicli is cut- 
rently reported concei ning you ? ’ ‘ What may Ih.at be ? ’ they asked 

' We are informed/ said he, ‘that ye be come as piopagandists for 
the house of ‘Abb.is.’ ‘O Amir,’ they answered, ‘we liavc sufficient 
concern for ourselves and our own* business to keep us from such 
doings 1 ’ So he let tlieni go ; and they went out fioin before him, 
and, departing from Merv, beg:in to jouiney through tlie piovince of 
Khurasan and the villages theieof in the guise of merchants, sum¬ 
moning men unto the Imam Muliammad b. 'Ali. Tims they continued 
to do lor two years, wheu they returned to the Imam Muhammad b. 
‘All in the land of Syria, and informed him that they had planted in 
Khurasan a tree which they hoped would bear fruit in 
clue season. And they found that tlieie had been Iiorn 
unto him his son Abn’l-'Abbas,* whom he commanded 
t<i be brought forth unto them, saying, ' This is your master and 
they kissed his limbs all over." 

On the support of the oppressed and slighted Persians 

especially the propagandists could reckon, for these were a 

wise and capable people with a great past, reduced 
rcrsi.in support • i t i l \ 

of Abbjsid to misery and treated with contempt by a merely 

prctens.on*. . , ' . . , i 

martial race, inferior to them m almost every 
respect save personal valour and love of independence. 

• Called Khuzayna on account of his effeminale manners. Sec .Muir.o^. 
pp. 384-3116. 

■ Afterwards called af-Saffiil! (“ the Shedder of blood "), who was the 
first Caliph of the House of ‘Abbas. 
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Mulcht^r and his general, Ibrahim ibnu’l-Ashtar, had already 
proved the worth of the Persians, from whom, as we have seen, 
their ranks were largely, indeed chiefly, recruited.* 
•laMjppric'ated When FurSt and ‘Umayr, officers in the Syrian 
army sent by the Caliph ‘Abdu’l-Malik against 
Mukhtar, visited Ibnu’l-Ashtar in his camp, they 
complained that from the time they entered his lines until 
they reached his presence they had scarcely heard a word of 
Arabic, and asked him how with such an army he could hope 
to withstand the picked troops of Syria. 

“ By God ! ” replied Ibnu’l-Ashtar, “ did I find none but 
ants [as my allies], yet would I assuredly give battle to the 
Syrians therewith ; how then in the actual circumstances ! For 
there is no people endowed wjth greater discernment wherewith 
to combat them than these whom thou seest with me, who are 
none other than the children of the knights and satraps of the 
Persians.” Mukhtir also “ promoted those of Persian descent, 
and assigned gifts to them and their children, and set them in 
high places, withdrawing from the Arabs, and putting them 
at a distance, and disappointing them. Thereat were they 
angered, and their nobles assembled, and came in unto him, 
and reproached him. But he answered, “ May God be remote 
from none but yourselves ! I honoured you, and you turned 
up your noses, I gave you authority, and you destroyed the 
revenues ; but these Persians are more obedient to me than 
you, and more faithful and swift in the performance of 
my desire.” 

There was, however, another party whose support was 
needed for the success of the ‘Abbasid propaganda, namely, 
the ShPites. These, holding in general the same views as to 
the rights of the Family of the Prophet, yet differed in detail 
as to which candidate of that house had the better claim. 


' See Dinawari, pp. 300-303,306, 310, and 315. 
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Broadlyspeaking,they became divided, on the death of al-Husayn, 
into two parties, of which the one supported his younger 
half-brother, Muhammad ibnu’l-Hanafiyya, and the other his 
son ‘All, better known as Zavnu’l-'Abidln. 

The former party, on the death of Ibnu’l-Hanafiyya, trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance to his son Abu Hashim (whence they 
received the name of Hishimiyva), who, as Van 

The Hishimiyya , r ■ 

Vloten thinks,' was the hrst to organise a propa¬ 
ganda, and to encourage the feelings of adoration with which the 
Slu'Mtes were from the first disposed to regard their Imilms and 
the belief in an esoteric doctrine whereof the keys were com¬ 
mitted to his keeping. This Abu Hdshim died (poisoned, it is 
said, by the Umayyad Caliph Sulaymin)^ in a.h. 98 (a.d. 716- 
717), bequeathing his rights to Muhammad b.'Ali, the head of 
the House of ‘Abbis. Thenceforth the Hishiinivya and the 
propaganda which they had organised became the willing 
instruments of the ‘Abbdsids. ^ 

The second party of the Shi'a, or Im-dmlyya, were less 
easily attached to the ‘Abbisid cause, since in their view the 
^ Imam must be of the descendants of ‘Ali and 

Kdtima, their actual Imdm at this time being ‘Ali 
Zaynu’l-‘Abidin, the son of al-Husayn, who died in a.h. 99 or 
100 (a.d. 718).3 To secure the support of these, the ‘Abbdsid 
propaganda was carried on in the name of Hdshim, the common 
ancestor of both ‘Abbdsids and ‘Alids, and only at the last, 
when success was achieved, was it made clear, to the bitter 
disapiKiintment of‘All’s partisans, that the House of‘Abbds 
was to profit by their labours to the exclusion of the House 
of ‘All. 

So the propaganda continued actively but silently. Some¬ 
times the propagandists would be taken and put to death by 
the Government, as happened to Abu ‘Ikrima and Hayydn, in 
whose place, however, five others were immediately despatched 

* Rtchetches sur ta Domination arabf, pp. 44-45. 

* AI-Ya'qubi (cd, Houlsma), vol. li, p. 356. » Ibid., p. 363. 
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to Khurisin, with orders to be cautious and prudent, and to 
disclose nothing until they had put a binding oath on the 
inquirer.* During the reign of Hishim, while Khdlid was 
governor of ‘Iriq, several strange and serious outbreaks ot 
Khdrijites and ShiStes occurred, the leaders of which were in 
several cases burned to death.* In Khurdsdn, on the other 
hand, a somewhat unwise leniency was shown by the Caliph, 
in spite of the warnings of his governor, towards the ‘Abbdsid 
propagandists, 3 whose movements were controlled and directed 
by a council of twelve naqlhi and a Senate of seventy sub¬ 
ordinate chiefs.^ Now and then, however, some da^l would 
break loose from control and preach the wildest doctrines ot 
the extreme Shi'itcs [al-Ghuldl), as happened in the case of 
al-Khadddsh, who was put to death in a.d. 736. For further 
information concerning him. and the Rdwandis and Khurramis 
we must refer the reader to Van Vloten’s masterly study 
(pp. 47-51), and to ch. ix. infra. . 

About A.D. 743, Muhammad b. ‘All the ‘Abbdsid died, after 
nominating as his successors first his son Ibrahim, and after 
him his other sons Abu’l-‘Abbds and Abu Ja‘far, 
DMihot Mutam- ^j,hoin the first was put to death by Marwdn II, 
the last Umayyad Caliph, about a.d. 747-748, 
while the two others lived to enjoy the fruits of the long and 
arduous labours of the ‘Abbdsid propaganda, and to inaugurate 
the ‘Abbdsid Caliphate. About the same time, too, appeared 
on the scene that remarkable man, Abu Muslim who, having 
contributed more than any one else to the over¬ 
throw of the Umayvads and the victory of the 
‘Abbdsids, himself at last fell a victim to the jealousy of 
those who owed him so great a debt of gratitude. 

Everything now portended that the final struggle was at 
hand. Marwdn II, nicknamed “the Ass” {al-Himir) on 
account of his endurance in battle, succeeded to the throne in 

• Diiiawari, pp. 336-33*. • Muir, op. laud., pp. 391-302 

* Dinawari, p. 33*. * Van VIoten, op. laud., p. 47 
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A.u. 745 , and men remembered the prophecy that in the 
“Year of the Ass” deliverance should come, and that ^Ayn the 
ton of'Ayn the son of^Ayn (‘Abdu’llih b. ‘All b. ‘Abdu’llah, i.e., 
Abu’l-‘Abb 4 s,afterwards known as a^Saflfah) would kill Mint the 
ton of Mint the son of J/i'm (Marwan the son of Muhammad the 
son ofMarwan, the last Umayyad Caliph).* Such dark sayings 
were widely current and greedily absorbed, while the apocryphal 
books of the Jews and Christians, prophetic poems [maUhim), 
and the like were eagerly studied by the long-suft'ering subject- 
races, who felt that now at length their deliverance was at 
hand, and that the Advent of the Promised One “ who should 
fill the earth with justice after that it had been filled with 
iniquity ” could not long be deferred. Only the Caliph 
Marwan and his courtiers seemed blind to the signs of the 
gathering storm, and that in spite of the repeated warnings of 
his lieutenants in the Pi.ast, notably Nasr ibn 

WariiInCsofNasr „ , . r , , , 

b S:i)yir 10the bayvAr, the governor of K.hurasan, who wrote to 

Urnayyads. , . , , . 

him that 200,000 men had sworn allegiance to 
Abu Muslim, and concluded his letter with some very fine and 
very celebrated verses, of’which the translation is as follows*:— 

'■ / see amidst the embers the glow oj fire, and it wants but tittle to 
burst into a blaze, 

And tf the wise ones of the people guench it not, its fuel will be 
corpses and skulls. 

Verity fire is kindled by two sticks, and verily words are the 
beginning of warfare. 

And I cry in amazement, ‘ Would that I knew whethei the House 
of Umayya were awake or asleep I' " 

To the Arab garrisons too, torn by tribal feuds and heedless 
of the impending danger, he addressed the following verses 3 :— 

' See Van Vloten, op. laud., p. 57. 

’ See al-Fakhri, p. 170 ; Di'nawan, p. 356 ; al-Ya'qubi, vol. ii, p. 408 , 
Noltieke’s Delectus canmnum arabteorum, pp. 87-88, Ac. 

• Noldeke, op. laud., p. 88. 

•7 
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" Tett those of RaU'a tn Men and her brethren • to rise in wrath 
ere wrath shall avail nothing, 

And to declare war; for verily the people have raised a war on 
the skirts of which the wood is ablaze / 

What ails you that ye stir up strife amongst yourselves, as though 
men of sense were absent from among you. 

And neglect an enemy who already overshadows you, a hetero¬ 
geneous horde, devoid alike of religion and nobility f 

They are no Arabs of ours that we should know them, nor ti'en 
decent clients, if their pedigree be declared. 

But a people who hold a faith whereof / never heard from the 
Prophet, and which the Scriptures never brought. 

And should one question me as to the essence of their religion, 
verily their religion is that the Arabs should be slam/" 

Vain, however, were tliese and other warnings.® Khurisin 
was seething with disaffection and revolt, and Abu Muslim, 
having assured, himself at length that all was 
Ma'k'sumurd rtady, raised the Black Standard 3-of the ‘Abbdsids 
june'<).**’D“47*' village of ^Siqadanj, near Merv, on June 9, 

A.D. 747. This standard bore the following 
significant inscription from the Qur’in : Permission [to fight] 
it accorded to those who take up arms because they have been unjustly 
treated." Yet for a while the insurrection did not spread 
beyond the extreme north-east of Khurdsdn, Nasa, Biward, 
Herit, Marwarudh, and the surrounding regions. In response 
to the appeal of Nasr b. Sayyar the Caliph Marwin wrote :4 
“Verily he who is present seeth what he who is absent seeth 
not; do thou, then, treat this disease which hath appeared 
anjongst you ! ” The only practical step which it occurred to 
him to take was to seize, imprison, and poison Ibrihim the 

■ /.f., the other towns of Khuras.m. 

• See the gloomy hut forcible verses of the poet Harith b. ‘Abdu’IIah 
al-Ja'di and of the Uinayy.nd prince 'Abbas b. al-Walid cited by Van 
Vloten (op, laud., pp. 62-^3); also Dinawari, pp. 358 and 359. 

• Concerning the significnince of the bback standards and apparel 
adopted by the ' Abbdsids (hence called al-,Musawwida), see Van Vloten, 
op laud., pp. 63-65, and references there given. 

• Al-Fakhri, pp. 170-171. 
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*AbWsid, whereupon his two brothers Abu*I-‘Abbis and Abu 
Ja‘far, accompanied by some of their kinsmen, fled from 
al-Humayma, their home in Syria, and escaped to Kufa, where 
they were concealed and cared for by Abu Salma and other 
leading men of the Shi'ites. 

“Then,*’ says al-Fakhn',* “there occuircd between Abii Muslim 
and Nasr b. Sayyar and the other Amirs of Khurasan engagements 
and battles wlierem the victory was to tlic MuMiwxvtda, 
*bat IS the army of Abu ^JusIim, who were called 
Musa-nvida [‘the people wlio make black’] because 
the raiment which they chose for the House of ‘Abbas was black in 
colour. Regard now the I'ower of God (exalted is He !), and how, 
when He willcth aught, He prepares tlie means therefor, and how, 
when He desirelh anything, nothing can oppose His command. 
So when He had decreed that the dominion should pass unto the 
House of ‘Abbas, He prepared for them all the means thereto. For 
the Imam Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. al-‘Abbas was in 
Syria or in the Hijaz, seated on his prayer-mat, occupied with him¬ 
self, his devotions, and the concerns of his family, and not possessed 
of any great worldly power, while ^he people of Kluirasin fought 
for him, risking their lives and properly for him, though most of 
them neither knew him, por could distinguish between his name 
and his personality. . . . Nor did he spend on them any w'ealth, or 
bestow on any one of them Iiuiseor aims; nay rather it was llicy 
who bestowed wealth on him and brought him tribute every year. 
And since God had decreed the abasement of Marwan and the 
disruption of the kingdom of the Umayyads, altliougli Mai wan was 
the acknowledged Caliph, and was pus-'essed of armies, and wealth, 
and weapons, and worldly goods to the iullcst extent, yet did men 
desert in all directions from him, and his authority waxed weaker, 
and his tenure was shaken, and he ceased not being worsted til) 
he was routed and slain." 

The enthusiasm of the AluiawiviJu and their devotion to 
Abu Muslim—“ homme sombre et dur que les jouissances de cc 
monde n'occupaient giiere**®—were unbounded, while their 
obedience was such that they would neither accept ransoms 
nor slay the enemy who lay at their feet without the command 

• Van Vloten, op. laud, pp. 65-68. 


Pp. 171-172. 
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of their chiefs. Amongst the Arabs, on the other hand, there 
was an utter Jack of enthusiasm, patriotism,' or loyalty; 
“chacun avail en vue ses intDets personnels ou tout au plus 
I’intcret de sa tribu ; se devouer pour les Omayades personne 
n’y pensait; meme s’il faut en croire Ya'qoubi, les Yim^nites 
• de Merw ^talent tout a fait g-agiids aux sentiments chiitiques.” 
Yet Abu Muslim proceeded with caution and deliberation. 
For seven months he maintained his army in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Merv without attempting any serious advance, and 
only when assured of the support of the Yamanite Arabs did 
he at length seize and occupy the capital of KhurisAn. Then 
indeed the insurrection became general' :— 

"They poured in from all sides to join Aliii Muslim, from Herat, 
Biishanj, Marwarudh, Tal.aq.in, Merv, Nish.ipur, Sarakhs, Baikh, 
Saglianiyan, 'J'ukharistan, the c.ountry of the Kluittal, Kaslish, and Nasaf 
(Nakhshab).' They came all clothed in black, and carrying clubs 
half blackened which they called kdfir-kiib (maces wherewith to beat 
the unbelievers).’ They kept jrrivmg on horse, on foot, on asses. 
They urged on their .asses with cries of ‘ harra Marwin/' because 
Marwan 11 was surnamed ‘the Ass (al-Himdr). They numbered 
about 100,000 men.’’ ■ 

From this moment till Abu’l-'Abbas ‘Abdu’llih as-Saffih 
(also entitled al-Muhdf), first Caliph o*' the House of ‘AbbAs, 
inaugurated his reign on October 30, A.o. 749, by pronouncing 
the khutba, or homily, customary on such occasions, the pro¬ 
gress of Abu Muslim and the other ‘AbbAsid leaders was one 
continuous triumph. Nasr ibn SayyAr—“le seul homme loval, 
etaju’on est heureux de rencontrer dans ces temps des perfidie 
et d’Agoisme"—died a fugitive at SAwa in November, a.d. 748 ; 
Kiifa was occupied by Qahtaba in August, a.d. 749; in the 
same month MarwAn’s son ‘Abdu’llAh was utterly routed on 

• Van Vloten, of. laud., p. 67 ; Dinawari, p. 360. 

• It is noticeable that Di'nawari reads kd/ar-ktibiit. Though kdfir is the 
correct form, kd/ar is the recognised Persian pronunciation, as is sliown by 
the words (s«ir, bar, &c.) with which it is made to rhyme in Persian verses 
even of the earliest period. 
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the lesser Zib by Abu ‘Awn ; Marwin himself suffered final 
and irrevocable defeat on the river Zab on January 25, 
A.D. 75 *^ 5 Damascus, the Umayyad capital, was occupied 
three months later ; and Marwdn, last Caliph of the House of 
Umayya, a fugitive in Egypt, was finally taken and slain on 
August 5th of the same year, and his head sent to Abu’l-‘Abbas. 
General massacres of members of the Umayyad family, accom¬ 
panied in most cases by circumstances of inhuman cruelty and 
revolting treachery, took place in the following year (a.d. 751) 
in Palestine, at Basra, and even in the sacred cities of Mecca 
and Madina. One, Abdu’r-Rahmin, the grandson of Hishdm, 
after many hairbreadth escapes, ultimately made his way to 
Spain, and, being well received by the Arabs there settled, 
founded the Umayyad dynasty of Cordova, which endured for 
nearly three centuries (a.d. 756-1031). The desecration of 
the tombs of the Umayyad Caliphs at Damascus, and the 
exhumation of their bodies, has also been cast as a reproach 
against the ‘Abb.Wds * ; but since this practice has been recently 
revived by an English general, and condoned If not applauded 
by the majority of his countrymen, it would hardly 
bescem us to denounce it too violently. 

’“‘reiouiuon.*'’' I" * 1 )' *be ‘Abb.dsids, even when, wading 
through seas of blood, they had finally grasped the 
Caliphate and become sole and undisputed masters of the 
Eastern Empire of Islim, were very far from “filling the earth 
with justice,” so that we find a poet exclaiming* :— 

“0 would that the tyranny of the children oj Marwdn might return 
to us, 

And would that the justice of the chtldien of 'Abbds were in 
hell-fire t " 

Many of those who had worked most strenuously for the 
revolution were most bitterly disappointed when it was an 
accomplished fact .3 More especially was this so in the case of 

• Muir, op. laud., pp. 435-436. 

• Aghdni, xvi, p. 84. cited by Van Vlolen, op. laud., p 69. 

> Van VIoten, op. laud., p. 0 ^. 
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the Shi‘ites, who, misled by the delusive belief that by the term 
“ Hishimites,” in whose name the propaganda was carried on, 
the House of ‘All was intended, discovered, when it was too 
late, that not even in the Umayyads had the true descendants 
of the Prophet enemies more implacable than in their “ Hishi- 
mite ” cousins of the House of ‘AbbAs. The ‘Abbdsids did 
not even spare their own chosen instruments: 

Abu Salma and * l o 1 * 

oalma was treacherously murdered in 
A.D. 749~750 5 *"‘1 Abu Muslim himself, to 
whose untiring zeal, rare genius, and relentless activity the 
‘Abbdsid triumph was chiefly due, suffered a like fate four or 
five years later (a.d. 755).‘ For him, indeed, in spite of his 
rare abilities, we can feel little pity, for on his own admission “ 
the number of those whom he caused to be slain in cold blood, 
apart from those slain in battle, amounted to 100,000 persons, 
while by others 3 their number is raised to 600,000. Yet did 
he inspire in his followers a rare devotion, ex- 

Immense innu- ’ 

enceofAbu tending even to non-Muslims : “in his time the 
historian tells us,4 “the dihqhm [Persian landed 
proprietors] abandoned the religion of the Magians and were 
converted to Islim.” Speaking of the Khurramfs, ultra- 
ShPites, and other exalted visionaries and syncretists. Van 
Vloten says : 5 “ Many of them regarded him as the only true 
Imim ; it is even possible that he may have been considered as 
one of the descendants of Zoroaster, Oshederbami, or Oshe- 
derma, whose advent, in a rlU similar to that of the Muham¬ 
madan Mahdi, was expected by the Magians. These sects 
would not believe in the death of Abii Muslim, they awaited 

■ All the Imams of the Shi'ile “Sect of the Twelve" who lived in 
‘ Abbasid times are believed by their foliowers to have been put to death 
(generally secretly, by poison) by these Caliphs, with the exception of the 
twelfth, the Imim Mahdi, whom they believe to have been miraculously 
preserved till our own time in the mysterious City of Jabalqa, whence he 
will come forth in the “Trouble of the I-ast Time." 

• Al-Ya‘qubi, vol, ii, p, 439. 3 Muir, op. laud., p. 446 ad calc. 

» Ibn Abi Tahir, cited by Van Vloten, op laud., p. 67, and 11. 4 ad calc. 

* Op, laud., p. 68, 
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hit return to fill the earth with justice. Others held that the 
Imimate passed to his daughter Fitima. A certain Ishiq “ the 
Turk”' escaped into Transoxiana after the death of Abu 
Muslim, whose diH [missionary, or propagandist] he claimed 
to be, and maintained that his master was concealed in the 
city of Ray. Later he pretended to be a prophet sent by 
Zoroaster, who, according to him, had not ceased to live.” 

Of the Khurramisor Khurram-diniyya, whose essential tenets 
appear to have been those of Mazdak (sec pp. 168-172 iu/>ra), 
we continue to hear for another century, and 
^dinly^f^ the more or less serious revolts in Persia hc.aded 
by the pseudo-prophets Sinhidh the Magian 
(a.d. 754-5), Ustidhsis (a.d. 766-768), Yusuf al-Barm and 
al-Muqanna‘ “the veiled Prophet of Khurdsdn” (a.d. 777-780), 
‘Ah' Mazdak (a.d. 833), and Bdh^k (a.d. 816-838) were in 
most cases associated with the memory of Abu Muslim. 

If it did nothing else, however, the revolution which placed 
the ‘Abbisids on the throne en^tirely altered the status of the 
Persians, who at once rose from the position of a despised and 
slighted subject-race to’ the highest and most influential offices 
and commands. It was their swords which won the victory 
for the House of ‘Abbis, whom al-Bi'runi, not without good 
reason, calls “a Khurdsiiu, an Eastern dynasty * and it may 
truly be said that Qidisiyya and Nahiwand were avenged on 
the banks of the Zib. The fall of the Umayyads was the end 
of the purely Arabian period .3 

■ As explained In the Fthrisl (p. 345) he was called “the Turk” only 
because he carried on his propaganda in the Tiirkish lands. 

• Chronology of Ancicnl Nations, Sachau s Iransl., p. 197. 

' See the text (pp. 69-701 and translation Ipp. 3 >-. 12 ) of the remarkable 
poem given by Von Kremer in his Slrctfzugc. The Arab poet bitterly 
complains of the haughty arrogance assumed by the Persian and Naba- 
thean mavids, or "clients," who were formerly so humble. 
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GOLDEN ACE^ OF ISLAM 




CHAPTER VII 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOLDEN AGE OF ISlAm 
(a.D. 749-847), FROM THE ACCESSION OF AS-SAFFAI^ 
TO 'I'HE DEATH OF AL-WATHI^ 

The general characteristics of the ‘Abh.isid dynasty, and 
the nature of the forces which contributed to its establishment 
and the overthrow of the Umayyads, have been to 
tcmtiwufthe some extctU discussed in the last chapter, bir 
AbbMidpenod. Muir, ill ^he short introductory remarks 

which he prefixes to his account of this illustrious house 
{op. laud., pp. 430-43:4) emphasises three features in particular 
wherein this period differs from the last ; firstly, 
that the Caliphate was no longer coextensive with 

Sir W. Muir. * " _ 

the limits of Islam (since Spain never accepted 
‘Abbisid rule, and the allegiance of Africa was fitful and 
imperfect) ; secondly, that the martial vigour of the Arabs 
declined along with their fervent faith, and that they ceased 
to play the predominant HU in the history of Ishlm ; thirdly, 
that Persian, and later Turkish, influences became all-powerful 
at the centre of government, now transferred from Syria 
to ‘Iriq. 

"With the rise of Persian influence,'' he adds (p. 432), "the 
roughness of Arab life was softened; and there opened an era 
of culture, toleration, and scientific research. The practice of or.il 
tradition was also giving place to recorded statement and historical 
narrative,—a change hastened by the scholarly tendencies introduced 
from the East. To the same source may be attributed the cver- 
« 5 < 
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increasing laxity at Court of manners and morality; and also those 
transcendental views that now sprung up of the divine Imamate, or 
spiritual leadership, of some member of the House of ‘All; as well 
as the rapid growth of free thought. These things will be developed 
as we go on. But I have thought it well to draw attention at 
this point to the important changes wrought by the closer con¬ 
nection of the Caliphate with Persia and Khurasan caused by 
the accession of the ‘Abbasids." 

In a similar strain Dozy writes— 

“The ascendancy of the Persians over the Arabs, that is to 
say of the conquered over the victors, had already for a long 
while been in course of preparation; it became 
CharacuHaed by complete when the 'Abbasids, who owed their 
elevation to the Persians, ascended the throne. These 
princes made it a rule to be on their gu.ard against the Arabs, 
and to put their trust only m foreigners, Persians,* especially 
those of Khurasan, with whom, therefore, they had to make friends. 
The most distinguished personages at court were consequently 
Persians. The famous Barmecides were descended from a Persian 
noble who had been superintendent of the p’lre-temple at Balkh. 
Afshin, the all-powerful bavourite of the Caliph al-Mu'tasim, was 
a scion of the princes of Usrushna in Transoxiana. The Arabs, 
it is true, murmured, and endeavoured to regain their ancient 
preponderance. The war which broke out between the two 
brothers al-Am!n and al-Ma’nu'm, the sons of Harunu’r-Rashid, 
was in its essence merely the renewal of the war waged between 
the Arab and Persian nationalities for the supremacy. But the 
Arabs again experienced a check; ag.ain, cost them what it might, 
they had to recognise the suprenuacy of Persia; again they were 
compelled to watch as passive spectators a change of government 
dependent on the defeat of one of these races by the other and 
rcsfllting from it. The democratic point of view of the Arabs was, 
indeed, replaced by the despotic ideas of the Persians,” 

“Know,” says that charming historian al-Fakhri,» “that the 
'Abbasid dynasty was a treacherous, wily, and faithless dynasty, 
wherein intrigue and guile played a greater part 
^"n-FiOitSl than strength and energy, particularly in its latter 
days. Indeed the later rulers of this House lost 


Hist, de Tlstamisme translated by Victor Chauvin, pp. 213-229. 

See Tabari’s Annals, iii, 1142. » Ed. Ahlwardt, pp 176-177. 
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all faculty of energy and courage, and relied solely on tricks 
and stratagems. To this effect speaks the poet Ibn KushAjini,' 
atliidiiig to the truce observed by the people of the sword and 
the hostility and enmity of the people of the pen one to another 

‘ Pleasant to the people of the sword be that idleness 

Whereby their days are passed in self-indulgence / 

How many a man is there amongst them who lives a tranquil 
life, and has never stirred forth 

To any war, nor ever attacked a resolute and equal adversary! 

Evening and morning he struts about, girding to his suoid-beli 

A sword secure from serious work, which has never risked 
fracture. 

Bui as for the people of the pen, at no moment 

Are their swords dry of blood.' 

“ In the same strain sang a certain poet when abMutawakkil 
dew his minister Muhanimad b. ‘Abdu'l-Malik az-Z.iyyat:— 

' The heart was like to leave me for distress 
When li was said, “ The Waoir is slam/” 

0 Commander of the Failh/ul, thou hast slam one 
Who was the axle on whulf your mill revolved/ 

Gently, 0 so/is of al-Abbas, gently/ 

For in truth men's heaits burn at your treachery t 

"Yet withal it was a dynasty abounding in good qualities, 
richly endowed with generous attributes, wherein the wares of 
Science found a ready sjile, the merchandise of Culture was in 
great demand, tlic observances of Religion were respected, 
charitable bequests flowed freely, the world was prosperous, 
the Holy Shrines were well cared for, and the frontiers were 
bravely kept. Nor did this state of things cease until its last 
days were at hand, and violence became general, government 
was disturbed, and empire passed from them, all of which will 
be set forth in its proper place, if God please.” 

As it is not my intention to discuss in detail the reigns 
or characters of the Caliphs of this House, or to repeat 
anecdote? of H^runuV-Rashid’s nocturnal rambles through 

' Abu’l-Fatb Mahmud b. al-Husayn b. Shahaq called as-Sindi, 
because of his Indian descent, died </)i or 971. See Hrockclinann's 
Arab. Literaiurgesch., p. 85, and p. 372 infra. 
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the streets of Baghdad in the company of Ja‘far the Barmecide 
and Masrur the black executioner, which are ^miliar to all 
readers of the Thousand and One Nights, and of which a copious 
selection will be found in the late Professor Palmer’s enter¬ 
taining little volume on that celebrated monarch,* I here 
append, for the convenience of the reader, a table of the 
‘Abbdsid Caliphs of this earlier period, adapted from Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s excellent Muhammadan Dynasties (London, 1894). 



The first century of the dynasty, from its establishment till 
the death of al-W 4 thiq and accession of al-Mutawakkil 
(a.h. 132-232 = a.d. 750-847), will chiefly be dealt with 
in this Third Book. It is the Golden Age of the Caliphate, 
and is characterised by the ascendancy of Persian influence, 
typified in the celebrated and noble Barmecides (descendants of 
Barmak), by the wit and learning so much in fashion at 
the Court, and by the complete dominance of the broad and 
liberal Mu‘tazilite doctrines in the field of religion. With 
the accession of the tenth Caliph, al-Mutawakkil, Turkish 
influences (always somewhat barbarous in many aspects, and 
seldom favourable to free thought and enlightened intellec- 


■ New Plutarch series, Hamun Atrasekid, London, 1881. 
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tuality) largely displaced Persian ; the Mu'tazilite doctrine, 
no longer patronised by Royalty, was supplanted by what 
now passes current as orthodoxy, to the great detriment of 
philosophical speculation ; and for a time a violent anti-Shi‘ite 
bias was displayed. This earlier period of the ‘Abbisid 
Caliphate is therefore well defined, both in respect to racial 
dominance and religious tendencies, and reached its culminating 
point in the splendid reign of al-Ma’mun, whose mother * 
and wife » were both Persians, and whose ministers, fiivourites, 
and personal characteristics were, for the most part, Persian 
also. “ We have seen,” says Professor Palmer, “ how the 
Arabs perforce left the actual administration of the conquered 
countries in the hands of native officials. The ‘Abb-Asids 
owing their rise entirely to Persian influence, it was only 
natural that Persian counsels should prevail, and we accord¬ 
ingly find a minister of Persian extraction at the head of 
affairs, and the Caliphate carried on by almost precisely 
the same machinery as that b)l which the Rinpire of the 
Sisdnians was governed.” 

To this machinery 'belonged, amongst other things, the 
office of IVazlr (of which “ Vizier ” is the commoner, though 

less correct, form in English books), a word 
iintUutionofihe commonlv derived from the Arabic root whr “ a 

office of Watir. i 

burden,” because the IVazW bears the burden of 
administration, but probably identical in reality, as Darmesteter 
has shown,3 with the Pahlawi vi-ih!r (from vl-chiruy “ to 


* “Much,*’ says von Krenier {Cult. p. 41 ad calc), “is 

explained by the circumstance that Ma’inuii's nitkllicr was a Persian, a 
statement which is found in an ancient and well-informed author 
(de Goeje, Fragm. Hist. Arab., I, 35 o)-*' 

• Puran, the daughter of Hasan b. Sahl, and niece of the celebrated 
Fafjl b. Sahl, al-Ma'mun’s waztr. The gorgeous ceremonies observed in 
connection with her marriage are detailed by tbn Khallikan (dc Slanc’s 
translation, vol. i, pp. abtf-ayo), and in the Latd'tfu'l-Ma'dnf of 
ath-Tha'aJibi (ed. de Jong, pp 73 - 74 )- 

’ ktudes iraniemust vol. i, p. 58, and n. 3 ad. calc. 
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decide ”), ^<7z/r in the Talmud. Of the history of this oflficc 
al-Fakhri * gives the following account :— 

*' Before entering more fully into this matter, we must needs say a 
few prefatory words on this subject. I say, then, that the IVaztr is 
.1. one who is intermediate between the king and 
hiitoi7of this hts subjects, so there must needs be in his nature 
® one aspect which accords with the natures of kings, 

and another aspect which accords with the natures of the 
common folk, so that he may deal with both classes in such a 
manner as to secure for himself acceptance and affection; while 
trustworthiness and sincerity constitute his capital. It is said, 
‘ When the ambassador plays the traitor, policy avails naught; ’ and 
it is also said,' The man belied hath no opinion ; so it is important 
for him to be efficient and vigorous, and necessary that he should 
possess intelligence, wariness, cunning, and resolution. It is like¬ 
wise needful that he should be generous anti hospitable, that thereby 
he may incline men’s necks to his yoke, and that his thanks may be 
on the tongues of all; nor can he di.spense with gentleness, patience, 
stability in affairs, clemency, dignity, gravity, and an authoritative 
address. . . . Now the rules of ^he Wazirate were not fixed, nor the 
laws which govern it set in order, before the dynasty of the 
'Abbasids. Hefore that time its rules were indeterminate and its 
laws unsettled ; nay, rather each king was surrounded by certain 
courtiers and retainers, and, when any important crisis arose, he 
took counsel of such as were most sagacious and wise in council, 
each of whom, therefore, acted as Wazir. But when the ‘Abbasids 
came to the throne, the laws of the Wazirate were fixed, and the 
[Vazlr was named Wazir, having hitherto been entitled Secretary 
(A'lf/iT)), or Counsellor (MusMr). Lexicographers say that wazar 
means *a place of refuge,' 'an asylum,’ and that wzr means 
‘ burden,' so that ^Vazir is either derived from wtzr, in which case 
it means that he ‘ bears the burden,’ or from wazar, in which case 
it means tliat the king has recourse to his judgment and counsel." 

But the office or for all the power and dignity which 

it carried with it, was a perilous one. Abu 
tCTo/’the'Sto Muslim, entitled Aminu Alt Muhammad, “the 
Trusted Agent of the Family of Muhammad,” was, 

• Ed. Ahlwardt, pp. 179-181. 

* I.C., No heed is paid to the views or statements of one who has been 
ptoved a liar. 
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as we have seen, treacherously murdered by al-Mansur (a.d. 
754 - 755 ), after he himself had, by order of a5-5aff4h, caused 
Abu Salama, who first bore the title of IVazW^ to be 
assassinated (a.d. 749-750). Abu’l-Jahm, who succeeded 
him, was poisoned by his master. Feeling the poison work 
within him, he rose up to leave the room. “Whither away ?” 
asked the Caliph. “To where thou hast sent me,” answered 
the unfortunate minister.' His death coincided with the rise 
The BarmecidM po^er of the great and noble Persian family 
of the Barmecides, or descendants of Barmak, 
who for fifty years (a.d. 752-804) so wisely directed the affairs 
of the Caliphate, and, by their generous patronage of learning, 
lavish hospitality, and wise administration, conferred such lustre 
upon the reigns of the first five ‘Abb. 4 sid Caliphs, till the in¬ 
sensate jealousy of HArunu’r-Rashfd led him to destroy Ja'far 
and al-Fadl, the sons of Yahyi, the son of fCliAlid, the son of 
Barmak, and many members of their family. Barmak, their 
ancestor, was a Magian, and thc^lngii priest ot the great Fire- 
Temple of Nawbahir at Balkh. Mas'udi tells us (Muruju'dh- 
Dhabah, iv, 48) that— • 

"He who exercised these functions was respected by tlie kings of 
tins country, and administered the wealth oiteied to the temple. 
He was called Barmak, a name given to all those invested with 
this dignity, whence is derived the name of the liarniccides 
(Bannaki, pi. Bardmika); for Klnilid b. b.iimak was the son of 
one of these great pontiffs." 

In support of this view that Barmak was really a title rather 
than a name we may also cite the words of the geographer 
al-Qazwim (Jtharu'l-BHid^ pp. 221-222, r.v., Balkh) :— 

"The Persians and Turks used to revere it [the Temple of 
Nawbahar] and perform pilgrimages to it, and present offerings to 
it. Its length was one hundred cubits, its Ine.idth the same, and its 


■ Al-Fakhri (ed. AhUvaidt, pp. 183-4). 

18 
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neight somewhat more, and the care of it was invested in the 
Bardmika. The Kings of India and China used to come to it, and 
when they reached it they worshipped the idol, and kissed Barmak’s 
hand, and Barmak's rule was paramount in all these lands. And 
they ceased not, Barmak after Barmak, until Khurasan was con¬ 
quered in the days of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, and the guardianship of 
the temple came at length to Barmak the father of Khalid.” 

The Barmecides naturally used their great influence in favour 
of their compatriots, but they had to be careful lest a too 
evident partiality for the institutions of Persia should bring 
them under suspicion of being still at heart Magians. Thus, 
whilst engaged in constructing his new capital of Baghdad, the 
Caliph al-Manjiir was advised by Abu Ayyub al-Muriydni to 
destroy the Sdsinian palace known as Aywdn-i-Kisrd, and 
utilise the material for building purposes. He consulted 
Khdlid b. Barmak, who replied, “Do not this thing, O 
Commander of the Faithful, for verily it is a sign of the 
triumph of IslAm, for when njen see it they know that only a 
heavenly dispensation could destroy the like of this building, 
besides which it was the place of praye|; of‘Alt b. Abu Tdlib. 
The expense of destroying it is, moreover, greater than what 
will be gained thereby.” “ O tCh.-llid,” answered al-Mansur, 
“ thou hast naught but partiality for all that is Persian ! ” 
Kh-dlid’s prophecy as to the labour and expense involved in its 
destruction proved, however, to be correct, and so one dav the 
Caliph said to him, “O Khdlid, we have come over to thine 
opinion, and have abandoned the destruction of the palace.” 
“ O Commander of the Faithful,” said Khilid, “ I advise thee 
now to destroy it, lest men should say that thou wert unable 
to destroy what another built ! ” Fortunately, however, the 
Caliph again refused to follow his advice (given, no doubt, 
from prudential motives, on account of what the Caliph had 
said to him before), and the demolition of the palace was 
suspended.! 


■ Al-Kakhri, pp. 185, 186 ; Tabari, ser. iii, p. 320 
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Another old Persian custom reintroduced very early 
in the ‘AbbAsid period was the observance of the Festival 
of the New Year (Nawruz), the first dav of 

Revival o( Per- , ' '' ■ 

•lan (cs^i of the rersian solar year, corresponding with the 
vernal equinox and the entry of the sun into 
the sign of Aries. 

“ In the time of HarunuY-Rashld,' says al-Biriini,' “ the land¬ 
holders assembled again and called on Yahya the son of Kh,ilid the 
son of Barmalt, asking him to postpone the Nawrtiz by about two 
months.* Yaljyd intended so to do, but then his enemies began to 
speak of the subject, and said, ‘ He is partial to Zoroastriaiiisni.' 
So he dropped the subject, and the matter rcm.uncd as it was 
before." 

Von Kremer, in those admirable works which we have 
already so often had occasion to cite, treats fully of the Persian 
influences which were everywhere" active, and which so largely 
moulded not only the organisation of the Church and State, 
but, in ‘AbbAsid times, fven the.fashions of dtess, food, music 
and the like. 

" Persian innuence,’" lie s.ays,* '* increased at the Court of the 
Caliphs, and reached its zenith under al-H.ldi, ll.li linu'r-Kasliid, and 
al-M.i'miin. Most of the ministers of the last were Persians or ot 
Persian extraction. In Baghdad Persian fashions 
Peisian hshians continued to ciijov an increasing ascendancy. The 
old Persian festivals of tlie Nawruz, .Mihigan, and 
Ram were celebrated. Persian raiment was the offici.d court dress, 
and the tall, black, conical Persian h.its (i/aUirisuwa, pi. qaltltits) . . . 
were already prescribed as offici.d by the second 'Abbasid Caliph 
(in A.H. 153 = A.D. 770). At the court the customs of the .S.isanian 
kings were imitated, and garments decorated with golden inscrip¬ 
tions were introduced, which it was the exclusive privilege of the 
ruler to bestow. A com of the Caliph .d-.Mutawakkil shows us this 
Prince actually clothed in true Persi.in fashion." 


■ Chronology o) Ancirnt SaUons (Sachau's trail".), p. 37 - 

• The abolition of the old system of intcrcal.ition having caused it to 
recede, so that it fell at a time before the crops were ri[)e, thus causing 
much loss to the farmers, since the laics had to be paid at this time. 

• Slreikugc, pp. 3 J- 33 - 
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But if Persian influences were thus dominant at the 
‘Abbdsid court, and Persian fashions thus prevalent amongst 
its frequenters, the activity of this talented people was even 
more conspicuous in the realm of literature and science. 

** Not only in the government are the foreigners always to the 
front,’'says Goldziher in tlie illuminating chapter M/fim 

(Arabs and Persians) in his Muhammedamsche StiuUen (vol. i, p. 109); 
“ we find them also in the foremost ranks even in the specifically 
religious sciences. ‘ It almost seems,’ says von Krcmer,* that these 
scientific studies (Reading and Exegesis of the Qur an, Sciences of 
Tradition and Law), were, during the first two centuries [of the 
hijra\, principally worked by clients [hlawali, i.e., non-Arab 
Muslims], while the Arabs proper felt themselves more drawn to the 
study of their ancient poetry, and to the development and imitation 
of the same; but, we would add, even in this field they were often 
outstripped by the foreigners, whose men of learning in no small 
degree advanced this sphere' of the Arabian genius by literary 
and historical studies on the antiquities of the Arabs, by thorough 
critical researches, and so forth. It would be superfluous to cite 
here the many names whereof Ihe mere sound affords proof of 
what Arabic Grammar and Lexicology owe to non-Arabs, and even 
if we cannot pennit Paul dc Lagarde's as'-erlion • that ‘of the 
Muhammadans who have achieved anytliing m Science, notone was 
a Semite’ to pass in this absolute form, yet so much at least may 
be said, that alike in the specially religious studies as in those 
w’hich grew up round the study of the Arabic speech, the Arabian 
element lagged far behind the non-Arabian.' And this was 
principally the fault of the Arabs themselves. They looked down 
with sovereign contempt on the studies so zealously prosecuted 
by the non-Arabs, considering that such trivialities were unworthy 
of men who could boast so proud an ancestry, but befitted only the 
pedagogue, anxious to gloss over with such pigments his dingy 
genealogy. ‘It befits not the yura\whites ’—in such words a full- 
blooded Arab expiesses himself—'to go deeply into any study 
save that of the old histories [of the Arabs], especially now, when 
one has to bend the bow and attack the enemy.' ^ Once a Qurayshite, 


* Culturgtsch. Streifsii^e^ p. 16. • Gesammelte Abhardl., p. 8, n. 4. 

3 Cited from the KiUbul-Bayiift wa'l^Tabyi'n of al-Jahidh. This work 
ha.s now been printed at Cairo (a.h. 1313 «a.d. 1895-6), but Goldziher used 
it in manuscript, as he wrote in or before 1889. He al^o refers to the 
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observing an Arab child studying the Book of Sibawayhi,' could 
not refrain from exclaiming, ‘ h'ie upon thee I That is the learning 
of schoolmasters and the pride of beggars ! ’ For it was reckoned 
as a jest that any one who was a grammarian, prosodist, accountant 
or jurist (for the science last mentioned arithmetic is indispensable) 
would give instruction in these subjects to little children for 
sixty dirhams (for what length of time is not, unfortunately, men¬ 
tioned).” 

The Arabs of the Jahiliyyat, or pagan time, were, as Gold- 
ziher fully shows, so little familiar with the art of writing 
(save in the case of those who had come under 
'^tendendei'^ Jewish, Christian, Greek, or Persian influences) 
pu?eiib«' distinguishes a wise man from 

whom he cites a sentence as “he who dictates 
writing on parchment, whereon the sciibe writes it down ; ” 
and that even in the Prophet’s tinje they were not much more 
literate is shown, as he says, not only by the strange materials 
on which the Qur’dii was inscribed, but also by the fact that 
those taken captive at the Batfle of Badr could, if they pos¬ 
sessed a knowledge of writing, obtain their liberty without 
paying any further random. Al-Waijidi, cited by al-Balildhuil 
{Futuhul-Buldan, ed. de Gocje, pp. 47 ‘- 72 ). oipressly 
states that in the early days of Isliin only seventeen men 
of the tribe of Quraysh, the aiistociacy of Mecca, could 
write; and he enumerates them by name, including amongst 
them ‘Umar, ‘Ah', ‘Uthnian, Ibnu’l-Jarrali, Talha, Abii 
Sufydn, and his son Mu'iwiya. Uhii’r-Ruinma, who is 
regarded as the last of the old Bedouin poets (died between 
A.D. 719 and 73s), had to conceal the fact that he was able 
to write,’ “because,” said he, “it is rcgaidcd as a disgrace 
amongst us.*^ 

similar narratives from other sources givcti by von Krcmerin vol. ii of his 
Culturgeschichk, p. I 59 - 

' This celebrated Persian grammarian died about a.d. 795. His work 

_'* the oldest systematic representation of Arabian Graiiiinar "—is called 

“The Hook " {al-K’tt.ih) far cxceUeuce. 

• Guldziher, Muham. Stud , vol. 1, p. l \2. 
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held the chief positions of authority in religion. And when 
the Caliph expressed his amazement at this state of things, the 
theologian replied, “So it is, O Commander of the Faithful! 
This is effected by the Command of God and His Religion ; 
who observes these attains to authority, who neglects them 
goes under.” 

The tendency of pious Muslims of the early period, as 
expressed in numerous traditions, was, as Goldziher also points 
out, to supply the strongest authority for disregarding racial 
prejudices in the domain of religion. Amongst these traditions 
are the following :— 


" 0 man, forsooth God is one God, and (lie ancestor of all 
mankind is one, the religion is tlie same religion, the Arahic speech 
is neither father nor mother to any one of you, it is naught else but 
a speech. He who speaks Ar.^hic is thereby an Arab.’’ * 

“ He of [the people of] Pars who accepts Islam is [as'” whL,.j ^ 
Qiirayshite." 

"Did Faith reside in the Pleij(k’S. would men of this’?'’^ pie 
[the Persians] reach it ; a tradition afterwards modilied as follows ; 
" Were knowledge suspended to the ends of heaven, yet would a 
section of the people in P.irs reach it."* • 


That the full-blooded Arabs, in whom racial feeling greatly 
outweighed the religious sense, were very far from sharing the 
views embodied in these and similar traditions is abundantly 
shown by Goldziher, who cites many facts and passages which 
indicate their contempt for the foreign Mawiltl, and in parti¬ 
cular their disapproval of man i.iges between Arabs (especially 
Arab women) and non-Arabs .3 A precisely similar pheno¬ 
menon is presented at the present day by the English in India, 
who are no more disposed to accord social equality to a 

• Goidzilier regards this tradition, cited on the authority of Ibn 'Asukir 
(A.D. 1106-1169), as of late tabric.ation, but as embodying an idea un¬ 
doubtedly prevalent in earlier limes. 

* Op. cit., vol. i, pp. 117-146. 

> Tb.it this already existed in pre-Isl.lmic times is shown by the refusal 
of Nu'man, King of Hira, and his courtiers to give one of their daughters 
in marriage even to their powerful suzerain, the King of Persia. 
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Christian than to a non-Christian native, but rather the con¬ 
trary ; indeed, the comparison here is on the whole to the 
advantage of Islim, where at least the professedly pious steadily 
opposed this dominant racial prejudice in a way very rare 
amongst our missionaries—a fact which, without doubt, 
accounts for their slender success in most parts of Asia. 

With the fall of the Umayyads and the rise of the “ Persian 
and Khurisdnian ” dynasty of the ‘Abbdsids ‘ there came true, 
as has been already sufficiently indicated, part at least of Najr 
b. Sayyar’s warning to his master Marwdn “ the Ass ”:— 

Fa-firH 'an rihahki, Ihumma qt\U 
‘Ala'l-hldmi wa't-'Arabi 's-saldmu t 

" Flee from thine abode, and bid farewell to Islam and the 
Aiabsl" 

There now appears on the scene a definite party, the 
Shu'ltl/iyya, or “partisans of the, Gentiles,”» who, beginning 
with the contention that all Muslims were equal, finished in 
some cases by dcclaring.the Arabs inferior to many other races. 
“ Already under the Caliph Abu Ja'far al-Mansiir,” says 
Goidziher {op. cil., p. 14b), “ we .arc witnesses of how the 
Arab waits vainly for entrance before the Caliph’s Gate, while 
men of Khurdsdn freely go in and out through it, and mock 
the rude Arab.” The poet Abu Tamiiiam (t A.n. 845-46) 
was rebuked by the Wazir, because he had compared the 
Caliph to Iddtim of the tribe of !X'T and other personages 
in whom the Arabs gloried, with the words, “Dost thou 

• Goidziher, op. at., i. p. 148. CA p 247 '.upia. 

• To this pally Goidziher devotes two cli.ipters of his remarkable book 
(vol, i, pp. 147-216 and 272). The word shii'iib (pi. o( sha'b) is used for 
the “ nations ’’ of the Gentiles {‘AJam) as opposed to the “ tribes " (y.i Wi/) 
of the Arabs, in reference to Qur’an, xlix, 13 : “0 men I verity We have 
created you from a male and a female, and have matte you nations and 
tribes, that ye might recognise that the noblest of you in God's sight is he 
amongst you viho most fears God: veiily God is Atl-knowiiig and 
Informed." 
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compare the Commander of the Faithful with these barbarous 
Arabs ?”* 

Of these Shu'hblyya each one vaunted particularly the claims 
to distinction of his own nationality, whether Syrian, Naba- 
thian, Egyptian, Greek, Spanish, or Persian ; but the last 
named were at once the most vehement and the most 
numerous. In Umayyad times Isma‘il b. Yisir was, by 
order of the Caliph Hishdm (a.d. 724-43), thrown into a 
tank of water because he had boasted his Persian descent in 
verses amongst which occur the following :—» 

" Pnnees were my ancestors, noble sairafs, of high breeding, generous, 
hospitable, 

Comparable to Khusraw or ShApAr, and to Hurmuedn m renown 
and consideration ; 

Lions of the war-hosts, whyn they rushed forth on the day of 
battle. 

They disheartened the Kings of the Turks and Greeks, they stalked 
in heavy coals of mail ^ 

As ravenous lions stalk forth. 

Then, if thou askest, ivilt thou team that we are descended from 
a race which excels all others." • 

Such boasts on the part of the Persian MawiU! were gall 
and wormwood to the Arab party, who would fain have 
enjoyed a monopoly of this sort of self-glorification ; and, 
when they could do no more, they replied by such verses as 
these :—3 

“ God so ordained it that I knew you ere Fortune smiled upon you, 
when ye still sat in the Hayniarket, 

But not a year had elapsed ere I saw you strutting about in silk 
and brocade and sniiiile. 

Then your women sal in the sun and moaned under the water¬ 
wheels III liamiony with the turtle-doves: 

Now they hail skirts of fiowered silk from the looms of ‘Irdq, and 
all kinds of silk stuffs /rom Dakn and Tdriin. 


' liiildoher, op. cit., p. 1+8. * Von Kremer, SIreifcilge, p. 30 

> Streikuge, pp. 31-32 .nut (19-70. 
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They have already forgotten how but a little white since they 
broke Hatdni-stones in the quarries, and how they carried 
bundles of moss in the skirts of their frocks. 

But when they had grown nch, then spoke they with impudent 
falsehood, ‘ We are the noble ones, the sons of the Diluidns.' 

* * * * * 

If one questions the meanest and commonest of them, he onsweis 
full of arrogance, ' I am a son of [ISahrdm] Chubin,' 

Adding thereto, ' Khusraw endowed me with goods and made me 
his inheritor; who dares to set himself up against met'" 

The Persian aristocracy of this period, as we learn from 
al-Mas‘udi',' preserved their genealogies with the same earc 
as did the Arabs, so that these boasts which so oftended the 
Arabs may in many cases have been well founded. Even in 
the genealogies of the Arabs tliey were better instructed than 
the Arabs themselves, as we see in the anecdote cited by Gold- 
ziher (op. cit., p. 190), when a Quitiyshite is obliged to appeal 
to a Persian for information about his own ancestors. The 
Persians on their side were quick ^0 seize and turn into ridicule 
the weak points of the Aralis, and even, as Goidziher remarks,’ 
to belittle those virtue^ (such as libeiality) whereon they 
especially prided themselves ; so that, for ex.imple, one of 
al-Ma’mun’s three Persian librarians named Sahl b. Hariin, 
a fanatical Shu'iihi, was pleased to write a number of treatises 
extolling avarice .3 The blind Persian panegyrist of the Caliph 
al-Mahdi, Bashshir b. Burd ,4 a well-known freethinker, who 
was ultimately put to death for his heterodoxy in a.d. 783-84, 
ventured so far as to say :— 

“ The Earth Is dark and the Fire resplendent, and the Fire has been 
adored since it became Fire." 


• Miiniju 'dh. Dhahab (ed. B. de Meynatd), ii, 241, cited by Gold/iher, 

op. at., p. i6r. ■ l-oc. at. 

• A work of the same kind, the Kitdbu'l~llut.halii, or “ Bixik of Misers,* 
composed by the celebrated al-Jahidh (another bhu'uhi; cf. Goldzilier, 
up. cit., p. t57l, has been recently published at Leyden by Dr. Van Vlotcn. 

• Secde.Slane’s translation of Ibn Khalhkan, vol. i, pp. 254-257 ; Brockel- 
mann’s Cescli. d. Arab tit, vol. 1, pp. 73 . 74 1 and v..n Kremcr’s 
SIreifsiige, pp. 34 et seqq. 
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For our knowledge of the Shu‘uW controversy and the 
literature which it evoked, of which echoes only are pre¬ 
served in the works of al-Jdhi^ (t a.d. 869) and Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi (t a.d. 940), we are chiefly indebted to Goldziher’s 
excellent Muhammedanische Studien, already so freely cited in 
this chapter. Amongst the defenders of the Persian pretensions 
he enumerates Ishiq b. Hassin al-Khurrami (t a.d. 815-16), 
a native of Sughd, who, in one of his verses, boasts • that his 
father is S 4 s 4 n, and Kisrd, son of Hurmuz, and the Khdqdn 
his cousins; Abu ‘Uthmin Sa‘id b. Humayd b. Bakhtagin 
(t A.D. 854-5), composed books on the superiority of 
the Persians over the Arabs;* Abu Sa‘id ar-Rustami (tenth 
century of our era), “in whom,” says Goldziher, “the 
national cry of the Persians against the Arabs sounds its last 
notes;” and that great .scientist, Abu Rayhdn al-Biruni 
(t A.D. 1048). Amongst the most notable of their oppo¬ 
nents, the champions of Arab superiority, are enumerated the 
historians Ibn Qutayba (t 'a.d. 883 or 889) and al-li lUdhuri 
(t A.D. 892),3 both of whom were of Persian origin ,4 although 
they wrote exclusively in Arabic. To them may be added a 
Persian-writing Persian of a later epoch, Nisir-i-Kbusraw, the 
poet, traveller, and Isma'il! propagandist (t circ. a . d . 1074), 
who in his Dlwan (lith. ed. of Tabriz, a . h . 1280, p. 150), 
says :— 

Bi-din hard fakhr dn-ki Id rdz-t-liashr 
Bidii mujiakhir shud ‘Arab bar 'Ajam 
KliasIs-asI u bl qadr bi-din, agar 
Faridun-sh khdi-ast, u Jamshid 'ant, 

" 'Twas in Religion that he gloried by whom till the Day of 
Judgement 

The Arabs excel the Persians in glory. 

He who lacks religion is ignoble and mean. 

Though Feridun be his maternal, and Jamshid his paternal 
uncle."_ 

• Goldiiher, of. cil., p. 163. ' Fihnst, p. 123 

> Goldtiher, cil., p. 166. 

* Brockelmann. Gesck. d. Arab. Lit., vol. I, pp. 120 and 141. 
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The Shu'hbtyya controversy extended itself, as Goldriher 
also shows, to the regions of Genealogy and Philology, wherein 
lay the special pride of the Arabs, who valued nothing more 
highly than nobility of descent and purity of speech. Even 
into these fields the “ Iranophiles ” carried their attacks, using 
their knowledge in the first to rake up all the scandals con¬ 
nected with the different Arab tribes and the pedigrees of 
their favourite heroes and warriors—scandals which weie 
embodied in a whole series of incriminating poems called 
Mathilib —and in the second to vindicate the superiority of 
other languages, notably the Peisian and the Greek, over 
Arabic. To one of the most accomplished of these “ Irano- 
phile” scholars, Abu ‘Ubayda Mahnar b. al-Muthanni (t circ. 
A.D. 824), Goldziher devotes a long notice.* 

This most learned philologist, notorious as a Shu'uhf, was 
always eager to point out how much, even of what they most 
prized, and esteemed most national and original, the Arabs 
really owed to other nations; hdw much, for ex.imple, their 
poetry and rhetoric owed to Persian models, how many of 
their stories were drawn from Persian sources, and the like. 
The superior attractions of the Persian legends had, indeed, 
as we learn from Ibn Hisham (ed. VVustenfeld, pp. 235-6), 
alieady caused the greatest vex.ition to the Prophet, who 
found his audiences melt away when an-Nadr b. al-Hdrith 
al-‘Abdan appeared on the scene to tell them tales of Rustam 
and Isfandiyar and the ancient kings of Persia. 

As regards Philology proper, Goldziher specially mentions 
as champions of the Arab cause the great commentator 
az-Zamakhshari (also a Persian : t A.D. 1143-4), who in his 
preface thanks God for his learning ni, and enthusiasm for, the 
Arabic language, and his exemption from Shu‘ubi tendencies ; 
Ibn Durayd (t a.d. 933); and Abu’l-Husayn b. Fdris (early 
eleventh century). Amongst their most notable opponents he 
reckons Hamza of Isfahin, who “was enthusiastic for the 
• Goldziher, op. cil., pp 195-J06 
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Persians,”* and who shows his enthusiasm, amongst other 
ways, by finding Persian etymologies (rarely satisfactory) for 
names generally regarded as purely Arabic. Thus he ex¬ 
plained the name of the town of Basra as “Bar rdA” (“Far 
Road,” or “ Many Roads ”); an etymology which reminds us 
of the statement in that late and greatly overestimated 
Persian work the Dabhtin (see pp. 54-55 supra), that the 
original name of Mecca was Mah-gah,” which in Persian 
signifies “ the Place of the Moon.” Such childish ety¬ 
mologies are, unfortunately, only too popular with Persian 
writers down to the present day.* 

The way in which the different sciences, especially History, 
arose amongst the Muslims in connection with the study of 
the Qur’in, and grouped, themselves, as it were, round a 
theological kernel, is admirably sketched by that great 
Arabist, Professor de Gocjc, in the article on Tabari and 
Early Arab Historians wliidh he contributed to vol. xxiii 
(1888) of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The philological 
sciences naturally come first. With the influx of foreign 
converts to Isldm an urgent need arose for grammars and 
dictionaries of the Arabic language in which the Word of God 
had been revealed. To elucidate the meanings of rare and 
obscure words occurring therein, it was necessary to collect as 
many as possible of the old poems, which constituted the 
inexhaustible treasury of the Arabic tongue. To understand 
these poems a knowledge of the Ansib, or genealogies of the 
Arabs, and of their Battles or “ Days ” (Ayyim) and their 
history {Aihbdr) generally was requisite. To supplement the 
rules laid down in the Qur’dn for the conduct of life, it was 

* Al-Biruni*8 Chromylo^v^ ed. Sachau, p. 52, cited by Goldithcr, op. cit., 

i, 209. The expression is h'l-Furs." 

* An English resident in Persia named Glover was metamorpiiosed Into 
Gul-dvar (**Bnngcr of Roses”); less fortunate was a compatriot named 
Reiii, a missionary, whose name ultimately necessitated a retreat from 
this field of activity. 
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necessary to find out, by questioning his “Companions” 
[Aihib), or those who had associated with them and 
“followed” them {Tawabi\ tubbi'- or tiWLn), what the 
Prophet had said and how he had acted under different cir¬ 
cumstances ; whence arose the science of Tradition [HaiJilh). 
To test the validity of these traditions it was necessary to 
know not merely the content (matn) of each, but also its 
tsndd, i.e., the chain of persons through wliom it had been 
handed down ere it was finally reduced to writing ; and to 
test this iindd a knowledge of the dates, characters, and cir¬ 
cumstances of these persons was requisite, which again led in 
another way to the study of Biographv and Chronology. Nor 
did the history of the Arabs alone suffice ; it was necessary to 
know something of the history of their neighbours, especially 
the Persians, Greeks, Himyaiites,. Aithiopians, &c., in order 
to grasp the significance of many allusions in the Qurhin and 
ill the old poems. A knowledge of Geography was essential 
for the same purpose, and alst? for more practical reasons 
connected with the rapid expansion of the Muhammadan 
Empire. ’ 

During the first century after the flight hardly any hooks 
were written ; all this knowledge continued to be luindcd 
down orally, and the Qur’an remained almost the only prose 
work (and it is chiefly written in rhymed prose) in Aiahic. 
Such as desired to study Arabic philology, poetry, and legend 
had to go into the Desert amongst the llcdouin tubes to 
pursue their researches; such as sought a knowledge of 
Tradition and the religious sciences had to seek it at Madina. 
Knowledge could only be obtained by travelling, and this 
travelling “ in search of knowledge ” (// (alabi'l-^i/m), rendered 
necessary at first by the circumstances of the case, gradually 
became a fashion, and finally almost a craze, favoured and 
justified by such traditions as: “Whosoever gocth forth to 
seek for learning is in the Way of God until he returns 
home i the Angels blithely spread their wings over him, a.nd 
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all creatur« pray for him, even the fish in the water.”« 
Mafchul (+ A.D. 730), originally a slave in Egypt, would not 
on receiving bis freedom leave that country “till he had 
gathered together all the learning which was to be found 
there; ” and, having accomplished this, he journeyed through 
Hijiz, ‘Iriq, and Syria seeking for an authentic tradition as to 
the division of spoils taken in battle, which he at last obtained 
from an old man named Ziyid b. Jdriya at-Tamiml, who had 
it on the authority of Habib b. Maslama al-Fihri.a Here we 
have an actual application of the principle enunciated in the 
following words ascribed to Abu’d-Dardi: “ If the explanation 
of a passage in the Book of God presented difficulties to me, 
and if I heard of a man in Birku’l-Jumid ” (a most inaccessible 
spot in South Arabia, proverbially spoken of as equivalent to 
the ends of the earth) “who would explain it to me, I would 
not grudge the journey thither.” 3 

The two oldest Arabic prose works of importance (except 
the Qur’in) which have ctfiiie down to us are Ibn Ish.Iq’s 
(t A.D. 767) Biography of the Prophet in the recension of Ibn 
HishAm (I A.D. 834),■* and a work bn genealogy by Ibnu’l- 
Kalbi (t A.D. 763-4), of which manuscripts exist in the 
libraries of the British Museum and the Escorial.S Manu¬ 
script notes, however, were constantly made at an earlier date, 
during the first century of the Flight, by such men as Abu 
Hurayra, ‘Abdu’llah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘Asi, az-Zuhri^ (t a.d. 742) 
and Hasan of Basra,? who in some cases ordered that these 
notes should be burned at their death, because they were mere 
aids to memory, “and what they knew these scholars had 

■ Gold/.ilicr, op cit., vol ii, p. 177 ; and on these journey* fi talabt'l-Hlm 
generally, pp. 3a-33 and 175 et seqq. 

• Idem, p. 33. * Idem, pp, 17 &-I 77 - 

• Edited by Wustenfeld (1858-60), and translated into German by 
Weil (1864). 

S These and the following particulars are chiefly drawn from de 
Goeje's excellent article in the Encydopadia Bntamiua to which I 
have already referred. 

• Goldiiher, op. at., pp. 195-196- ’ De Goeje, toe. cit. 
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handed on by word of mouth.” Indeed, as Goldziher has 
shown,* there existed till well into the second century after 
the Flight a strong feeling against the writing down of 
traditions, so that ‘Abdu’r-Rahmdn b. Harmala al-Aslami 
(t A.D. 762) had to obtain a special permission from his 
teacher Sa'i'd b. al-Musayyib to reduce his teachiriiis to 
writing, on the pretext that his memory was not stroiu; 
enough to retain them without such aids. The grounds on 
which this objection rested were chiefly two : a fear lest the 
books wherein these holy sayings of the Prophet were recoidcd 
might not be treated with enough respect ; and a fear lest, on 
the other hand, they might, as had happened in other religions, 
become invested, to the prejudice of the Book of God, with an 
undue authority. Against this objection stood the truer view 
embodied in such sayings as: “ Knowledge not put on paper 
is lost; ” “ What is committed to memory passes aw.iy, but 
what is written remains ; ” “ The best teacher ot traditions is 
the written record;” and the'lm.am Al.imad b. Hanbal’s 
reputed aphorisms, “ Publish traditions only after written 
texts,” and “ the boolc is the most faithlul recorder.” “ 
Naturally such objections did not exist in the case of prol.iiic 
literature, and, in the short section which he derotes to the 
prose-literature of the Umayyad period, Carl Brockclmann 3 
mentions the following early works and writers : the Southern 
Arabians Walib b. Munabbih (of Persian origin 4) and 
‘Abid b. Shariya, both of San‘a, of whom the former died 
at an advanced age in a.d. 728, and the latter in the reign of 
‘Abdu’l-Mahk (a.d. 685-705); Abu Mikhnaf I.iit b. Yaliyd 
al-Azdi, celebrated for his histoiical romances (d. circ. 
A.D. 750) ; the already-mentioned az-Zuhri (d. a.d. y+ 2 ) ; 
and his pupil Muhammad b, '.AbduV-Rahmin aI-‘Amirf 
(t A.D. 737), author of an older Mitiualta than the wcll- 

' Op. cit., li, pp. n/i. rf seqq. * Ibul, P 

* Gesch. d. Arab. Litt , i, pp. 64-67. 

4 See Wuslenfeld's Ge^UichlSLhrcibtr der Araber, p. 4 , .\o. lA 

19 
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known law-book of the same name compiled by the Imdin 
Mdlik b. Anas (d. 795). Anfiongst the oldest Arabic piose 
works of which copies actually exist are the Kitabu'z-Zuhd {on 
Asceticism) of Asad b. Musi b. Ibrihim (t a.d. 749); the 
Kitihul-Jawimi^ (on Oneiromancy) of Muhammad b. Shirm 
(see p. 263, n. i supra ); and the KitAhu'l-lshira bi- ihnPl-ibira 
of Muhammad b. ‘All b. ‘Umar as-S 41 imi. Last, but not least, 
is the Umayyad prince Khilid b. Yazid (t a.d. 704), who 
studied Alchemy with a monk named Marianus, composed 
three treatises on Occult Science, and had for his pupil the 
celebrated occultist Jibir b. Hayyin (circ. a.d. 776). 

Brockelmann in his admirable Geschuhte der Arabischen 
Lilteratur (Weimar, 1897- ) divides the earlier portion ot 
his subject into the following periods :— 

I. The purely Arabian literature (almost entirely consisting 
of poems composed by pagan, and a few Jewish and Christian, 
poets), from the earliest times till the time of the Prophet. 

II. The literature (also Jjurcly Arabian, and, with the 

exception of the Qur’dn, poetical) of the Prophet and his 
time. • 

III. The literature (also purely Arabian) of the Umayyad 
period (a.d. 661-750). 

IV. 'I'he cl.assical period (a.d. 750-1000) of Muhammadan 
literature, composed in the Aiabic language, but no longer 
exclusively, or even mainly, by Arabs. 

V. The post-classical period (a.d. 1000-1258) of the same, 
down to the Mongol invasion, sack of Baghdad, and ex¬ 
tinction of the ‘Abbilsid dynasty. 

Of these periods the first three but slightly concern us, and 
all that is needful for our purpose has been already said. The 
periods subsequent to the Mongol invasion lie also beyond 
the scope of this work, since even before this momentous 
event the national life of Persia had been definitely detached 
from that of Arabia and Western Asia, and the Persian 
language had become the main vehicle of Persian thought. 
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The fourth and fifth periods, on the other hand, concern us 
closely ; for during the first (a.d. 750-1000) the Persian 
tongue had scarcely re-emerged, as a literary language, from 
the eclipse which it suffered at the Arab Conquest; and 
during the second, although it was once more widely and 
successfully cultivated for all literary purposes, there was in 
Persia a large co-existent Arabic literature produced by 
Persians. The Arabic literature produced in Persia after 
the Mongol Invasion was far more restricted in scope, and 
was mainly confined to the domains of Theology, Philosophv, 
and Jurisprudence. 

From the Persian point of view, then, whence we here 
regard the matter, it is the Arabic literature of ‘Abb.-isid times 
with which our concern chiefly lies, and, in the present chapter, 
those writers who belong to what we have defined as “ the 
Golden Age” (a.d. 749-847). A list of the most important 
of these, arranged in order of the dates of their decease, here 
follows. ' 

(1) (f A.D. V 57 )j the coinertcd Magian, who, not* 

witlistaiKling the fact that he was burn a Peisiaii and a Zoroastiian, 
is counted by I bn Miiqla (f a.ij. ytq) and llm Khaldiin tlic Moor 
(t A.D. 1405-6) amongst the past-masters of the Aiabic tongue. Me 
was also, as has been already remarked, an accomplished I’ahl.iwl 
scholar, and translated from this language inany works into Arabic. 
Of these, his Arabic version of Kalila an,t still a classic in all 

Arabic-spcaking cuuntiics, .alone siiivives in its cntiiely, his much 
more important translation of the Rthlawi "Hook of Kings" 
(Khudluiy-nama) being only known to ns by citations in later 
histories. 

(2) Ibn'Uijba (f a.d. 75S), the oldest biographer of the Prophet, 
whose work, as it would seem, is unfortiin ilely entirely lost. 

(3) Muhammad b.as-Sd’tb al-k'aibi (f A.ii. 763), who, together with 
his son Hishtlm b. al-Kalbi (f A.D. 820), was well versed in the history 
of the ancient Arabs. 

(4) ‘Isd b. ‘Umar alh-Thaqa/i (f a.d. 766), one of the founders of 
Arabic grammar, the tc.acher of both Khalil b. Ahmad (the alleged 
inventor of the Science of Prosody in Arabic) and the great 
Sibawayhi, the Persian. 
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(5) Ibn Ishdq (f A.D. 767), the biographer of the Prophet, whose 
work (though possibly, as de Goeje thinks, still extant in its original 
form in the KyiiprulQ Library at Constantinople) is known to us only 
in the recension of Ibn Hisham. 

(6) Abu Hanifa an-bJu'mdn (f a.d. 767), one of the four orthodox 
"Imdms" of the Sunnis, the founder of the Hanafi school, of 
Persian origin, and in strong sympathy with the descendants of ‘Ali. 

(7) Hammdd b. Sdbiir {Shd/>Hr) ar-Rdutya (f a.d. 772-775), of 
Persian (Daylamite) origin, the collector and editor of the seven 
ancient Arabic poems known as the Mu*allaqdt, 

(8) ydbir b. Hayydn, the occultist (circ. a.d. 776; see p. 274 supra). 

(9) Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’lldh al-Azdi (circ. A.D. 777), who wrote a 
history of the Conquest of Syria. 

(10) Abd Duldma (f a.d. 777), a negro, “more jester and Court- 
fool than poet,” who enjoyed the favour of the Caliphs al-Mansiir 
and al-Mahdi. 

(11) Bashshdrb. Burd (f a.d. 783), the blind Persian sceptic and 
poet, to whom reference has already been made. 

(12) AUMufaddal ad-DaUbi (f a.d. 7.SO), tutor to the Caliph al- 
Mahdi during his youth, who made a collection of old Arabic 
poems not less important, though less celebrated, than the 
Mu*allaqdi. 

(13) As-Sijyyidul-HimyaH (‘'the yimyarite Sayyid,” f a.d. 789), a 
zealous Shi'ite, “ whose poems” (mostly in praise of the Prophet 
and his family) are distinguished,” says Brockelmann (p. 83), ” like 
those of Abii’l-'Atahiya and Bashshar, by simplicity of language.” 

(14) Khalil b. Ahmad (f a.d. 791), the grammarian and prosodist 
mentioned under (4) supra. 

(15) Sihawayhi (f A.D. 793), the Persian grammarian, also mentioned 
under (4) supra. 

(16) Abd Yusuf Ya'qub al-An’^dri (f a.d. 795^ jurisconsult and 
pupil of Abu Hanifa. 

(17) Mdhk b. Amts (| a.d. 795), tlie second of the four orthodox 
" Imams,” the Founder of the Malikite school. 

(18) Maru'dn b. Abi Hafsa (f a.d. 797), poet, a Jew of Khurasin. 

(19) Muslim 6.a/-lFrt//d(f A.D. 803),court-poet of Harunu’r-Rashid 
and proUgi of the Barmecides and FadI b. Sahl. 

(20) Muhammad b. al-Hasan ash-Shaybdni (f a.d. 804), the Hanafi 
jurisconsult, and for a while ^adi of Raqqa in the reign of Harunu'r- 
Kashid. 

(21) *AH b. Hamza aUKisd'i (f a.d. 805), the grammarian, a Persian 
by birth, enti lifted by HarunuY-Rashid with tlic education of his 
two sons al-.Vmin and al-Ma’mun. 
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(*2) i 4 I-'i 46 Ms b. aUAhnaf (f a.d. 8 o6 ), another half-Persian poet 
of the Court of Harunu’r-Rashid, chiefly celebrated for his love- 
poems. 

(23) Abti Nuu’ds (f A.D. 806-813), siso half Persian by birth, one of 
the most brilliant and shameless poets of Harunu’r-Rashid’s Court. 
His discreditable adventures, ready resource, and unfailing wit 
are familiar to all readers of the Arabian Nights. 

(24) Ibn Zabdla (t A.D. 814), a pupil of Malik b. Anas, who wrote 
a History of Madina. 

(25) Yahyii b. Bilriq (who flourished about a.d. 815), one of the 
translators of Aristotle and other Greek philosophers into Arabic. 

(26) Hishdm b. al-Kalbi (f a.d. 819-820), the historian ; see (3) 
supra. 

(27) Ash-Shdfi'iO A.D. 820), the third of the four orthodox " Imams" 
of the Sunnis, founder of the Sh.ifi'itc school. 

(28) Qutnib (t A.D. 821), grammarian and philologist, pupil of 
Sibawayhi and ath-Thaqafi. 

(29) Al-Farrd (t a.d. 822), grammarian, pupil of al-ICisa’i, and, 
like him, of Persian origin. 

(30) Al-lVdqidt (t A.D. 823), the groat historian of the Muslim 
conquests, who was liberally patronised by Yahya the Barmecide, 
and, on his death, left heliind him .600 great boxes of books and 
manuscript notes, each one of which leqiiircd two men to carry it. 

(31) Abii 'UbavAa Ma'mar b. al-Muthannd (f a.d. 825), a philologist 
of strong Shu-ubi tendencies and of Jcwish-l’ersian origin, the rival 
of al-Asma‘iand the bitter satirist of tlie Arabtrilics. .See p. 2(r)supra. 

(32) Abu'l-'Aldhtyii (t A.D. 82N), one of the most notable poets ul 
this epoch, who, alike in Ins c.irnestncss, Ins religious pessimism, 
and his extreme simplicity of speech, stands m the sharpest contrast 
to his contemporary the dissolute, immoial, and time-serving Abu 
Nuwiis. 

(33) AI-'Akawu-ak (f A.D. 828), a poet and panegyrist of Persian 
extraction, 

(34) Ibn Qulayba (t a.d. 828), a historian of the first rank, also a 
Persian. Of the twelve woi ks composed by him which Brockelmann 
enumerates (1, pp. 120-123) the best known are his Kiidbu’l-Ma'dn] 
'ed. Wiistenfcld, 1850), his Adabii'l-Kdlib, or Secretary's Manual 
(Cairo, A.H, 1300;, and his ‘Vyunu'l-Akhbdr, now being published 
by Brockelmann at Berlin. 

(35) Al-Afma‘i (t a.d. 831), the grammarian and philologist, a 
prominent member ol that circle of learned men wherewith 
Harunu’r-Rashid surrounded himself. 

(36) Ibn Hishdm (+ a.d. 834), the e litor of Ibn Isljaq's Biography 
of the Prophet; see (5) supta. 
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(37) Al-Akhfash "the intermediate” (al-Awsaf), or "the second" 
(t A.D, 83s, or earlier), grammarian and philologist, a pupil of 
Sibawayhi, and probably, like his master, of Persian extraction. 

(38) Qus(d b. Luqi, a Christian of Ba'labakk (Baalbek), a notable 
translator and compiler of medical, astronomical, and mathematical 
works, flourished about this time. He was still famous in Persia as 
an authority on these subjects in the middle of the eleventh century 
of our era, when Ndsir-i-Khusraw wrote :— 

Har has! chki haml-guyad zi lira ra'y-i-khwish, 

Td gumdn dyad-'t k'u Qusidy bin Luqd-sii. 

" Every one, in his benighted ignorance, propounds some theory, 

That thou raay’st suppose him to be a Qusja b. Liiqa." 

(39) Al-Madd'ini (f A.D. 840-845), a prolific writer on history, of 
whose works, unfortunately, only the titles (of which in are 
enumerated in the Fihrist) are preserved to us. 

(40) Al-k'indl (I A.D. 841), the eminent Arabian philosopher and 
physician. 

(41) Ihnu'l-A'rdb! (f a.d. 844), a well-known grammarian of Indian 
origin, the step-son and pupil ot al-Muf,iddal (see No. 12 supra). 

(42) Abd Abdi'lldh Mul/anmnd b. Sallant al-Jumahl (t a.d. 845), 
the author of a Biography of Poets (Tabaqdlu'sk-Shu'ard), which is 
unfortunately lost, and is only known to us by citations. 

(43) Ibn Sa‘d (f a.d. 845), secretary to the celebrated al-Wdqtdi 
(see No. 30 supra), author of the great Kildbu’l- Tabaqdh'l-Kabir, which 
is to be published in the near future .it Leyden. 

(44) Abii Tammdm (f a.d. 846), panegyrist of the Caliph al- 
Mu'tasim and later of ‘Abdu'lhih b. Tal'ir, the governor of Khurasan, 
but better known as the author of the great Anthology of ancient 
Arabic poetry called the Hamdsa, "wherein,” says his commentator 
at-Tabrizi, “ he showed himself a better poet than in his own verses." 

(45) Dlku'l-Jinn (( A.D. 849), the Syrian Shu'ubl and Shl'ite poet. 

Other names might be added, but for our present purpose 
these are sufficient, since they serve to indicate how large a 
proportion (thirteen out of forty-four) of the most celebrated 
contributors to “ classical ” Arabic literature were of Persian 
extraction. For fuller particulars of their works and cha¬ 
racteristics the reader must refer to von Kremer, Brockelmann, 
and other writers on the LiUiraturgtschichtt and Cullurgtschichti 
of the Arabs. 



CFIAPTER VIII 


THE DEVELOPMENTS OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
GOLDEN AGE OF ISLAM. 

Two of the most important early sects of Islam, the republican 
Kharijites and the legitimist Shi'ites, have been already 
discussed at some length ; while the extremists [Ghulal] of the 
latter body, with their wild doctrines of Incarnation [Hu/It/), 
“ Return ” (Ri/at) and Metempjychosis [Tarthukh\ will form 
the subject of the following chapter (pp. 308 tt seqq.). These 
sects may be regarded, primarily at least, as to a large extent 
political in their character, and as representing respectively the 
democratic Arabian and tlie monarchic I’crsian tendencies as 
applied to matters of religion. To them must be added a 
third sect of mainly political character, the Murjiya^ and a 
fourth of more purely theological or speculative nature, the 
Sladariyya or Mu'taxHa. These four sects are regarded by 
von Kremer,* who follows Ibn Ha/,in,a as the four primary 
divisions [Hauptseklen] of the Muhammadans ;3 and, according 

’ Gesch. ti Hcrrschctuicn hicen d. /s/utio, pp, 15 el .uyi/. 

* Ibid., pp to and 124. Ibii Ila/.m, a Sp.inish Arab ut Coidova, died 
about A.D. 1054, and is the auliiur of the oldest exlaiit work 011 the Sects of 
Islam MSS. ol this work (winch has never been printed) are very r.ire. 
See F'HigePs Vienna Catolognc, vol li, pp. loy-niQ, .ind, for Ibn Ha/in’s 
biography, de Slane's transl. of Ibn Khatlikan. vol. n, pp 2b7-272. 

r Shahristani, who also reckons four, sulistitutes the $i/atiyya for the 
Uurjtya, while ablji la.n. i.fSS) enumerates seven principal hetciodox 
sects. See Dr. H. Steiner's SJu'taziliten, pp. 2-,i. 
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to his view,* the two last arose at the Umayyad capital, 
Damascus, partly under Christian influences, during the first 
half of the eighth century of our era (a.d. 718-747), while the 
two first, as we have already seen, were already in existence 
in the latter part of the seventh century. 

The Murjiya {so called from the root arja'a, “he postponed,” 
because they postpone or defer judgment against sinful Muslims 
^ „ „ till the Day of Resurrection,“ and refuse to assert 

TbeMurllya. i .. ’ 

that any true believer, no matter what sins he 
may have committed, is certainly damned) were essentially 
that body of Muslims who, unlike the Shifites and Khirijites, 
acquiesced in the Umayyad rule. In doctrine they otherwise 
agreed in the main with the orthodox party, though, as von 
Kremcr thinks, they greatly softened and mitigated its more 
terrible features, holding “ that no believing Muslim would 
remain eternally in hell,” 3 and, in general, setting faith above 
works. Their views were so evidently adapted to the environ¬ 
ment of the Umayyad Courty with which no sincere Shi‘ite or 
Khirijite could have established any modus vivendi, though 
Christians and other non-Muslims stood in high favour there, 
and held important offices ,4 that it is hard to regard them 
otherwise than as time-servers of the Vicar of Bray type. 
With the fall of that ungodly dynasty their raison (Tetri ended, 
and they ceased to exist as an independent party, though from 
their ranks arose the celebrated Abu Hanlfa, the founder ot 
one of the four orthodox schools of the Sunni's which endure 
to the present day .5 

" It is much to be regretted," says von Kremer,* " that we have 
so little accuiate information about this sect, but they shared the 
fate of that whole epoch. The Arabic historical sources of the 


* Ciilturgesch. Streifzilf^e^ pp. 1-9. 

■ See Lane's Arabtc-En^Ush Lexicon^ Bk. t, p. 1033. 

* Gesch. d. Herrsch. Ideen, p. 25. 

s Slretfaiige p. 2. The Court-poet al-Akhtat was a Christian 
> Ibid., p. 6, and ef. Herrsch, Ideen, p. 26. ‘ Ibid., p. 3. 
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Umayyad period perished altogether, and the oldest writings 
preserved to us arose in ' Abbasid times. We are therefore driven 
back for information as to the Murjiya to the scattered notices 
which we find in later Arabic writers.” 

Of much greater interest and importance was the sect of 
the ^dariyya {“ Partisans of Free Will ”) or Mu'tazila 
(“ Seceders,”) whose leading idea, to quote Dr. 
Steiner,* “ is best characterised as the enduring 
protest of sound human understanding against the tyrannical 
demands which the orthodox teaching imposed upon it.” 
They called themselves Ahlul-^Adl wa't-TawhId, or “ Partisans 
of the Divine Justice and Divine Unity”; of the Divine 
Justice, because the orthodox doctrine of Predestination, which 
represented God as punishing man for sins forced upon him, 
as it were, by a Fate which he had no power to resist, made 
God in effect a pitiless Tyrant ; of the Divine Unity, bec.nise, 
said they, the orthodox party, who make the yur’in coetcrnal 
and coexistent with God, a^d who regard the Divine 
Attributes as separate or separable from the Divine Essence, 
are really Polytheists or Mushriiun (associaters of other gods 
with the One God). The account generally given of their 
origin and name is that Wdjil b. ‘Ati al-Gha/.zil, a Persian 
disciple of the celebrated theologian Hasan of 
Hasan at Basra Ogcra differed from his master as to the question 

and WisUb.'AtA ^ . t 1 • 1 

whether a believer, after he had committed a 
grievous sin, still deserved to be called by that appellation. 
Wijil held that such an one could neither be called a believer 
nor an unbeliever, but must be regarded as occupying a middle 
position between the two, and withdrew to a different part of 
the mosque to expound this view to those of his fellow-students 
who followed him ; whereupon Hasan of Basra observed to 
those who stood round him, “ lUazala ‘an-nd ” (“ He hath 
seceded from us ”), in consequence of which saying Wisil’s 
party were called by their opponents “ al-Mu‘tazila ” (“the 
* Mu‘iazt!i{cti, p. 4. 
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Separatists” or “Seceders.”)« This, the generally received 
account of the origin of the sect, would make ‘Iriq—“ cette 
antique Babylonie, oii la race sdmitique et la race perse se 
rencontraieiit ct se mdlangeaient, et qui devint bientdt le 
centre de la science, puis, peu de temps apr«, sous les 
‘Abbdsides, le siege du gouvernement ”*—its birthplace and 
cradle ; but von Krcmer ,3 as we have seen, thinks that their 
doctrines were developed at Damascus under the influence of 
Byzantine theologians, notably of John of Damascus and his 
disciple Theodore Abucara. The other and more definite 
name —^adariyya 4—by which they were known referred to 
their doctrine of man’s free-will; and the spurious tradition 
“ a!-.^aciariyyatu Majhsu hddhihi'l-Ummati," “ the Partisans 
of Krce-will are the Maijians of this Church” 

The Qadariiya . “ , • , 

comiar.dio (bccause, as bteiner observes, to explain the 

• C t.-' M C t J 

existence of h,vil they also set up a second 

Principle, the Will of Man, against the Will of God), was 
freely applied to them by thvir adversaries. Even in much 
later times, at the beginning of the thirteenth century of our 
era, we find the Persian Sufi poet Mahmud Shabistarl referring 
to this tradition in that well-known manual for mystagogues 
the Gulshan-i-Raz 5 as follows :— 

Hat dn kas-rd hi madk hab j’hayr-t-Jabr-ast, 

Nabl farmdd kd mdnind-i- gabr-asl. 

Every man whose faith is other than predestinarian 
Is, according to the Prophet, even as a guebre.” 

Von Kremer, as already noticed, considers that the Doctrine 
of Free-will was already taught in Damascus at the end of the 
seventh century of our era by Ma‘bad al-juhani (died in 
A.D. 699), who had imbibed the doctrine from a Persian 
named Sinbuya, and who was put to death by the Umayyad 

‘ See Steiner's liu'latililen, pp. J4-26, and Doty's Hist, de VIslomisme, 
p. 204. ’ Dozy, of. cit., p. 201. J SIrei/euge, pp, 7-9, 

* On the quite opposite senses in which the word qadar is used, see 
Steiner, of. at., pp. 26-28. > Ed. Whinfield, 1 . 538, pp. 32 and 34. 
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Caliph ‘Abdu’l-Malik, or, according to other narratives, by 
Hajjij b. Yusuf. ‘Awfi, the Persian thirteenth-century writer, 
in the account of the \ 3 mayyad Caliphs comarned \n hk. \ 
of his immense collection of stories, the JawAmi'u'l-Hikiyit 
(which, unfortunately, exists only in rare manuscripts), says 
that Ghaylin the Qadari was put to death in Damascus by 
Hishdm b. ‘Abdu’l-Malik (a.d. 724-743) for teaching the 
doctrine of Free-will ; and even describes how he was 
confuted by the Caliph in the presence of the doctors of 
Syria. Yazid II (a.d. 720-724), on the other hand, is said 
to have himself embraced the views of the Qadariyya, and, 
if‘Awfi may be believed, he also showed a maikcd p.utiality 
for the House of ‘Ali. Shi'itc and y.adan' tenets, indeed, often 
went together, and the Shi’itc doctrine current in Persia at 
the present day is in many respects Mu‘ta/.ilite, while H.isan 
al-Ash‘ari, the great opponent of the Mu‘tazilites, is by the 
ShPites held in horror. Muhammad Darabi,' the author of 
an Apology for the poet Hdfidh,* mentions as one of the three 
grounds whereon objection was commonly ni.ulc to his verses 
that some of them appeared to indicate an inclination to the 
doctrines of al-Ash'ari, “which,” he adds, “the doctors of 
the Imamiyya” (or Shi'ites of the Sect of the 'rwehe) 
“regard as false;” and he cites as an example ot these 
Calvinistic leanings the verse :— 


Dar k:iyi-nik-nilmi miirti Huzar na-dtiihiiiU ; 
Gar tit na-tnl pasandt, laiphyii kun qadd-ui ! 


"They suffered us not to enter the Street of Good Repute: 
If tliou hkest It not, then cliange Destiny!" 


It was, however, under the earlier ‘Abbasid Caliphs, notably 
in the reign of the Caliph al-Ma’mun (a.d. 813-833) and his 


■ P 5 of an excellent litllc pamplilet eiiliticd Lalifa-t-Ghayhiyya, 
lithoeraphed in Tih.an m A.H. 1304 (A.n. iS 87 l,to uliich my attention was 
directed by my friend Mr. Sidney Churchill, .me of the l.nest Persian 
scholars I ha\e ever met 

* Din-dn ofH.ifitih, ed Rosennveig-Schw.mnati. vol. i, p. it 
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son al-Wathiq (a.d. 842-847), that the Mu'tazilite school 
was most powerful. It had taken possession of these Caliphs 
and their Courts, had enriched its stores of argument and 
methods of dialectic by the study of Greek Philosophy, and, 
supported thus by its internal strength and the external favour 
of the governing classes, bade fair altogether to extinguish 
the orthodox party, towards whom, in spite of its generally 
liberal and tolerant attitude, it showed itself irreconcilably 
hostile. The orthodox doctrine that the Qur’an was un¬ 
create they held in particular detestation. In the year 
A.H. 211 (a.d. 826: Tabari iii, p. 1099) al-Ma’mun, having 
nearly provoked a civil war by his Shi'ite proclivities, and 
especially by his nomination of the Eighth Imim of the 
Shi‘ites, ‘All ar-RidA, as his successor to the throne (a difficulty 
whence, with singular inconsistency, he extricated himself by 
secretly poisoning the ImAm and instigating the assassination 
of the too zealous minister, Fadl b. Said, who had counselled 
this step), proclaimed the doctriite that the Qur’An was created, 
not uncreate, as an indisputable truth ; and seven years later, 
in the last year of his Caliphate, he coitipelled seven eminent 
men of learning (amongst whom was Ibn Sa‘d, the secretary 
of the great historian al-WAqidl) to declare their adhesion to 
this doctrine, after which he wrote a long letter to Ishaq b. 
IbrAhIm bidding him question such theologians as he suspected 
of holding the prohibited belief, and punish such as refused to 
declare the Qur’An to be created. Some two dozen eminent 
and highly esteemed Muslims, the most notable of whom was 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, the founder of one of the four orthodox 
schools of the Sunnites, were haled before this tribunal, and, 
by threats and imprisonment, most of them were induced to 
subscribe to the Caliph’s declaration that the Qur’An was 
created, save Ahmad b. Hanbal, who stood firm, and, but 
for the sudden death of al-Ma’mun, which happened shortly 
afterwards, would have been in grave peril of his life.* Al- 

■ See Fadan, iii, pp. 1112-1131, where this transaction is very fully 
reported. 
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Withiq followed his father’s example, and thereby provoked 
in the year a.h. 231 (a.d. 845-6) a dangerous conspiracy 
headed by Ahmad b. Nasr al-Khuzdh, which was, however, 
revealed by the indiscretion of several of the conspirators who 
had been indulging to an unwise extent in naildh, or date- 
wine.* Notwithstanding this, in the exchange of prisoners 
effected in the same year^ al-Withiq caused each released 
Muslim captive to be questioned as to his belief on this 
burning question, and such as declared their belief that the 
Qur’an was uncreate he refused to receive (deeming them, as 
it would seem, outside the pale of IsUm), but sent them back 
to their captivity. According to another account also given 
by Tabari ,3 the released captives were likewise called upon to 
deny that God on the Last Day would be visible to men's eyes, 
this doctrine, like that of the unercate Our’an, being held by 
the orthodox, who in all things followed the very letter of 
God’s Word, and utterly refused to exeicise that process of 
In'uiU, or Allegorical Interpretation, allected by their antagonists. 
In this point again the Shl'ites of to-day are at one with the 
Mu‘tazilites, and MuhJmmad Dardbi, in the Apology for Hifidh 
already cited (p. 283, n. I supra) gives the following verse of 
that poet as one which has brought him under the suspicion 
of inclining to the revived orthodoxy associ.ited with the name 
of al-Ash‘ari:— 

tn jan-u'dnydi ki bt HdfidJi stpusd Dint — 

Rdzt rukh-ash bt-btnam, u laslisn-i-way kuiiasn. 

“This borrowed soul which the Friend [i.e., God] entrusted to 
Haliih— 

One day I shall see His Face and shall yield it up to him.’’ 

It would not be just that our admiration for the Mu'tazilites, 
whose liberal views so greatly conduced to the splendour of 
this wonderful epoch, should tempt us to overlook their 


* Tahitrl, iii, pp. 1.143-1350. See also Doay's I'IsIamisme, pp. 238-239 
■ Ibid., p. 1331. ’ Ibid., pp 1533-4. 
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unusual and regrettable harshness towards those doctrines 
which are now generally prevalent and accounted orthodox 
in all Sunnite countries. Yet perhaps there was a reason 
for their harshness. They may have been conscious that 
doctrines of extreme Calvinism—or Fatalism, if the word 
be preferred—must in the long run (at least in Asia, which 
is more logical than Europe in its applications of theory to 
daily life) destroy effort and prevent progress; they may have 
foreseen that the literal interpretation of an inspired Scripture 
which followed naturally from a belief in its Eternity, not 
only in the future but in the past, would inevitably stereotype 
and narrow the religious outlook in such a way that all 
flexibility, all power of adapting itself to new conditions or 
carrying conviction to the minds of intelligent men, would be 
lost ; and they may have felj that the belief that God could 
be seen by men must tend to an anthropomorphic and debased 
conception of the Deity. Whether or no they realised these 
results of the victory of orthodoxy, such were in reality its 
effects, and the retrograde movement of Islim, inaugurated 
by the triumph of al-Ash‘ari (of which we shall speak in a 
later chapter), was but accelerated and accentuated by the 
overthrow of the Caliphate and the sack of Baghdad by the 
vandals of Mongolia in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Changiz and HulAgii on the one hand, and al-Ash‘ari on the 
other, probably contributed as much as any three individuals 
to the destruction of the material and intellectual glories of 
the Golden Age of the early ‘Abbdsid Caliphs. 

The further development of the Mu'tazilite doctrine is 
admirably summed up by Dozy (Chauvin’s French translation, 
pp. 205-207) 

"This doctrine was subsequently remodelled and prop.agatcd 
further iitvdop- influence of the Philosophy of Aristotle. 

ment of the The Sect, as was in the nature of things, subdivided. 

’dUcuuie' Afl li'® Mu'tazilites, however, agreed in certain points. 

They denied the existence of the Attributes in 
God, and contested everything which could prejudice the dogma 
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of the Divine Unity. To remove from God all idea of injustice, 
they recognised man's entire freedom of action. They taught that all 
the truths necessary for salvation belong to the domain of reason, 
and that they may be acquired solely by the light of reason, no less 
before than after Revelation, in such wise that man, at all times and 
in all places, ought to possess these truths. But to these primary 
propositions the different sects added others peculiar to themselves. 
Most of them have treated theology with much profundity; others, 
on the contrary, became involved in hair-sphttings, or even diverged 
widely from the spirit of Islam. Some there were, for e.v.implc, 
who believed in Metempsychosis, and who iin.igmed that the 
animals of each species form a community which has as a prophet 
an animal like unto themselves ; strange to say they h.ised this last 
doctrine on two verses of the QuTan. And there were many other 
follies of the same kind. But it would be unjust to render all the 
Mu'tazihtes responsible for the errors of some, and, when all is said 
and done, they deserve to be spoken of with lespect. In medd.ilmg 
on what religion bade them believe, they became the rationalists ol 
Islam. Thus it came about that one df their principal aliiimations 
was that the Qur’an was really created, although the I’rophet hail 
asserted the contrary. 'Were the Qur'an uiicieatc,’ they said, ‘it 
would be necessary to admit the e.vistence of two Mterii.d Beings.' 
From the moment when the Qur’an, or Word of God, was held as 
something created, it coulc^ no longer, having reg.iid to the immu¬ 
tability of the Deity, be considered as belonging to His essence. 
Thereby the whole dogma of revelation was hltle b\ little seiiously 
shaken, and many Mu'tazihtes fr.mkiy dechired that it was not 
impossible to write something as good as, oi even better than, the 
Qur’an. They therefore protested against the dogm.i of the dniiie 
origin of the Qur’an and against Inspn.ilion The idea which they 
entertained of God was purer and iiioie exaltid than that of the 
orthodo.x. They would not listen to any corpore.d com-i |ilioii of 
the Divinity. Mahoinct had said, ' One d.iy \c shall see your l.ord 
as you s,aw the full moon at the Battle of B.idi,’ and these words, 
which the orthodox look literally, were for them an ever new 
stumbling-block. They therefoic explained llieiii auay by saying 
that man, after his death, would kno.v God by the eyes of the spirit, 
that is to say, by the reason. They equally refused to counicnance 
the pretension that God created the unbeliever,* and showed them- 


' Meaning, of course, that every man was created a potential believer, 
and that the unbelievers only became so by their own frowardness, nol by 
God’s will. 
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. selves but little pleased with the consecrated formula which says of 
God that' He hurteth and He advantageth.' They could not admit 
the miracles related in the Qur’an, and so denied that the sea was 
dried up to yield a passage for the Israelites led by Moses, that 
Moses' rod was changed into a serpent, and that Jesus raised the 
dead to life. Mahomet himself did not escape their attacks. There 
was one sect which maintained that the Prophet married too many 
wives, and that his contemporary Abu Dharr al-Gliifari had much 
more self-restraint and piety than him, whicli also was perfectly 
true." 

The best European accounts of the Mu'tazilites with 
which I am acquainted, besides Dozy’s, are those of Steiner • 
and von Kremer, but I must content mvself here 

The Mu'tarmte . „ ’ 

PhiiSjhy briefly indicating the results of their investi¬ 

gations as to the progress, influence, relations, and 
final decline of this interesting movement. As to its origin 
these two scholars dift'cr, the former regarding it, at least in its 
primary form, as “arising in Islam independently of all 
external influences,” while t^e latter, as we have seen, con¬ 
siders that it was influenced even in its inception by Christian 
theology. Be this as it may, at a very early date it was 
profoundly influenced by Greek Philosophy. 

"We may venture to assert," says Steiner (p. 5), “that the 
Mu'tazilites were the first who not only read the tran^lations of the 
Greek Naturalists and Philosophers prepared under tlie auspices of 
al-M.ansur and al-Ma'inun (A.u. 754-775 and 813-833), and evolved 
therefrom all sorts of useful knowledge, but likewise exerted them¬ 
selves to divert into new channels their entire thoughts, which had 
hitherto moved only in the narrow circle of ideas of the Qur'an, to 
assimilate to their own uses the Greek culture, and to combine it 
with their Muhammadan conscience. The Philosophers proper, 
al-Karabi (J a.d. 950), Ibn Siiiii (Avicenna, f a.d. 1037), and Ibn 
Kushd (Averroes, f a.d. 1198), belong first to a later age. Al-Kindl 
(f circ. A.D. 864) was the earliest, and lived somewhat before them, 


' Two pamphlets, both published in 1863. One is entitled Die Mu'lati- 
Him Oder die Freidenker tm Islam; the other. Die Mu*taziltlen al$ 
Vorla&fer der tslamtschen Dogmatiker und Phtlosophen^ nebsi Aniiang, 
enthaitend kritische Anmerkungen su GazedlPs Mutujtdh 
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but seems to have devoted his special attention to precisely those 
problems raised by the Mu'tazilitcs. His ioUowers, however, 
avoided theological questions. Without directly assailing the Faith, 
they avoided all conflict with it, so far as possible. Theology and 
Natural Science, including Fhilosoph.y,* were treated as separate 
territories, with the harmonising of which no fiirlhcr trouble was 
taken. Ibn Sina appears to have been a pious Muslim ; yet Shah- 
ristani includes him amongst those who properly belonged to no 
definite confession, but, standing outside Positive Religion, evolved 
their ideas out of their own heads {Ahlul-alntuj\ Ibn Rushd also is 
accounted a good Muslim. He endeavoured to show that philo¬ 
sophical research was not only allowed, but was a duly, and one 
enjoined even by the Qur’an ; but, for the rest, he goes his own 
way, and his writings arc, with few exceptions, of philosophic and 
scientific contents. Thus was the breach between Philosophy and 
Dogma already fully established witli Ibn Sina. The Mu‘tazilite 
party had exhausted its strength in the subtle controversies of the 
schools of Basra and Baghdad. Abu’l-Husayn of Ba'^ra, a contem¬ 
porary of Ibn Sina, was the last who gave iiulcpeiident treatment to 
their teaching, and in some points completed it. /iarnakhshari 
(f A.D. 1143-4), the famous and cxtraouhnarily learned author of the 
k’ash.\}idf, reduced the moderate fHeas of his predecessois to a 
pleasant and artistic form, and applied them consistently and adroitly 
to the whole region of Quranic exegesis, but gave to the teaching 
itself no further development.” 

The political power of the MuHazilites ceased soon after 
the accession of al-Mutawakkil, the tenth *Abbasid Calipli 
(a.d. 847), but the school, as we have seen, was powerfully 
represented nearly three centuries Liter by ^amakhshari, the 
great commentator of the Quran. 1 he subsequent fate of 
the views which they represented will be discussed to some 
extent in later chapters, but, for the convenience of the leader, 
and for the sake of continuity, we may here briefly summarise 
the chief stages which preceded the final “ Destruction of the 
Philosophers'* by al-Ghazzali and his successors, and the 

» “The Arabian Aristotelians,” says Steiner, “were properly rather 
Natural Scientists than Philosophers ; their most sign.al achievements 
belong to the region of observation of natural phenomena, above all 
Medicine and Astrotioiny." 
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triumph of orthodox Islam in the form wherein it now 
prevails in all Sunnite countries. 

(l) The Period of Orthodox Reaction began with al-Muta- 
wakkil (a.d. 847-861), the brother and successor of al- 
Wdthiq. Dozy, after describing some of the acts of barbarity 
and ingratitude committed by this “cruel and ungrateful 
tyrant,”* continues: “Notwithstanding all this, al-Muta- 
wakkil was extremely orthodox, and consequently the clerical 
party judged him quite otherwise than we should do. A 
well-known Muslim historian (Abu’l-Fidd) is of opinion that 
he went a little too far in his hatred for ‘All, for the orthodox 
also held this prince, in his capacity of cousin and son-in-law 
of the Prophet, in high esteem ; ‘ but for the rest,’ says he, 
‘he was of the number of the most excellent Caliphs, for he 
forbade man to believe thafthe Qur’an was created.’ He was 
orthodox ; what matter then if he was a drunkard, a volup¬ 
tuary, a perfidious scoundrel, a monster of cruelty ? But he 
was even more than orthodox : animated by a burning zeal for 
the purity of doctrine, he applied himself to the persecution of 
all those who thought otherwise, torturing and exterminating 
them as far as possible. The prescriptions relative to the 
Christians and Jews, which during the preceding reigns had 
almost fallen into oblivion, were renewed and aggravated.” “ 
Towards ‘Ali and his descendants this wicked Caliph enter¬ 
tained a particular hatred : it pleased him that his Court Jester 
should pad himself with a great paunch (for ‘All had grown 
corpulent in later life) and, in the assumed character of the 
Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, should dance before him 
with all manner of grotesque buffooneries. A celebrated 
philologist who, in reply to his interrogations, ventured to 
prefer the sons of ‘AH to those of the tyrant Caliph, was 
trampled to death by the Turkish guards. The tomb ot 
al-Husayn, the Martyr of Kerbelii, was destroyed by his order, 

' Dozy's rislamisme (Chauvin's translation), pp. 248 el seqq. 

• Sec Tabari, iii, pp. 1389 el seqq., and 1419. 
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and its site ploughed and sown, and the visitation thereof 
forbidden. Even the most eminent and honourable theo¬ 
logians, such as al-Bukhari, the great traditionist, were exposed 
to charges of heresy. 

(2) The Teaching of at-AJi^ari* So far, as Dozy points out, 
the triumph of the orthodox was merely material; intellectually, 
and in methods of dialectic, they retained the s.ime inferiority 
as before in respect to their opponents the Mu'tazilites. Not 
till twelve yc.ars nad elapsed after al-Mutawakkil’s death was 
born (in a.H. 260 = a.d, 873-4) the man who, having been 
trained in the Mu'tazilitc school, renounced their doctrines 
in his fortieth year, and, armed with the logical weapons with 
which thev themselves had supplied him, deserted to the hostile 
camp, and, for the remainder of his life, carried on an energetic 
and successful campaign against their views. 1 his was Abu I- 
Hasan al-Ash‘ari, a descendant of that foolish Abu Musd 
al-Ash'ari to whose ineptitude Mu'itwiva owed so much in the 
arbitration of Dawmatu’l-Jand.if. His literary activity w.is 
enormous, and after he had broken with his teacher, the 
Mu‘tazihte doctor al-Jul)lui,» he produced polemical woiks 
on all manner of theological topics to the number of two or 
three hundred, of which Spitta 3 enumerates the titles of one 
hundred. So distrustful of philosophy were the orthodox that 
many of them, especially the fanatical followers of Ibn Hanbal, 
unwilling to believe th.it an alliance with it could result in 
aught but evil, continued to icgard al-Ashhir! with the deepest 
suspicion ; but in the end his services to orthodoxy were fully 
recognised. 

" In course of time,” says Dozy, after speaking of the growing 
influence of al-Ash‘ari’s teaching, ‘‘ the influence of the Mu'tazihtes 
continued to diminish more and more. The loss of Iciiiporal power 


• See Spitta’s excellent monograph, Zur Gcichtchte Ahn'l-lfasati At- 
As/i'an*s iLcipzig, iK/b). 

• Dozy, pp. 252-256. 


• Op cfi., pp. 6J-81. 
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was the first misfortune which befcl them; the defection of 
al-Ash'ari was the second. ‘The Mu'tazilites,’ says a Musulman 
author, ' formerly carried their heads high, but their dominion 
ended when God sent al-Ash‘ari.’ Nevertheless they did not dis¬ 
appear all at once, and perhaps they exist even at the present day, 
but they had no longer any power. Since the eleventh century* 
they have had no doctor who has achieved renown, while the 
system of al-Ash‘ari, on the contrary, has been more and more 
elaborated, so that, in its ultimate form, it includes not only 
religious dogma, but also embraces matters purely philosophic, such 
as ontology, cosmology, &c.'’ • 

(3) The Brethren of Purity (Ikhwinu’s-SafA). For our 
knowledge of this remarkable society or fraternity of Ency- 
cloptedists and Philosophers we are chiefly indebted to Fliigel 3 
and Dieterici,4 especially the latter, who has summarised and 
elucidated their teachings ip a scries of masterly monographs. 
Favoured by the liberal ideas of the Persian and ShPite House 
of Buwayh, who, displacing for a time the Turkish element, 
became practically supreme «at Baghdad about the middle of 
the tenth century ,(a.d. 945), this somewhat mysterious 
society carried on the work of tlfe Mu'tazilites, aiming 
especially at the reconciliation of Science and Religion, the 
harmonising of the Law of Islim with Greek Philosophy, and 
the synthesis of all knowledge in encycloptedic form. The 
results of their labours, comprising some fifty separate treatises ,5 
were published, according to Fliigel, about a.d. 970, and 
supply us with an admirable mirror of the ideas which prevailed 
at this time in the most enlightened circles of the metropolis 

■ Since Zam.ilihshari lived till A.D. 1144, it would seem better to substi¬ 
tute " twelfth " for “ eleventh." 

• Dory, pp. 355-756. ’ 7 .. D. M. fJ., vol. xiii, pp. 1-43. 

< In some dozen publications (te.xls, translations, and dissertations;, 
published between the years 1858 and 1886. 

> Published in lour vols. at Bombay, a.ii. 1305-6; a Persian version of 
the same, comprising fifty tracts (pp. 167), was lilhographed at Bombay 
In A.H. 1301 ■■ A.D. 1884. Kor the contents of these tracts see Dicterici's 
Die Philosofthie tier Araber on x Jahrhundert nach Christ,, erster Theil, 
Binleitunt “• Muknkosmes (Leipzig, 1876), pp. 131-137. 
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or the ‘Abbisid Caliphs. As authors of these tracts five men 
of learning are named by Shahrazuri, viz., Abu Sulaymin 
Muhammad b. Nasr al-Busti, called also al-Muqadd.Tsi (or 
al-Maqdasi), Abu’l-Hasan ‘All b. Hdriin az-Zinjdnl, Abu 
Ahmad an-Nahrajuii (or MilirajAni), al-‘AwfI, and Zayd b. 
Rifi‘a; of whom, having regard to their nishas, the first three 
at any rate would seem to have been Persians. So too was 
Ibn Sind (Avicenna), the great physician and philosopher with 
whose death (a.d. 1037), according to Uicterici,' “the 
development of philosophy in the Kast came to an end.” 

(4) Al-GhaxxAli, “ the Proof of hkm ” and Champion of 
Orthodoxy. This eminent theologian, who w.is professor at 
the Nidhdmiyya College of Baghdad from a.d. loqi to loqSi 
and died in a.d. IIII, who had explored all realms of specu¬ 
lation accessible to him, and had at last found refuge in the 
mysticism of the more moderate S'ifis, “ felt himself called, 
as Steiner says,a “to stand forth as the scientific apologist or 
Isldm, and to restore the threatened faith to surer ground.” 
Tholucic {Bibl. Sacra, vi, 233), cited by H. A. Homes at 
pp. 7-8 of his transLition of the Turkish version of the 
Alchemy of Happineis (Albany, N.Y., 1S73) appraises him 
very highly. “ Gh.az/ali,” says he, “if ever any man has 
deserved the name, was truly a divine, and he may justly be 
placed on a level with Origen, so rcmaikahle was he for learn¬ 
ing and ingenuity, and gifted with such a rare faculty for the 
skilful and worthy exposition of doctrine. All that is good, 
worthy, and sublime which his grc.it soul had compassed, he 
bestowed upon Muhammadanism ; and he adorned the doc¬ 
trines of the Qur’dn with so much piety and learning that, in 
the form given them by him, they seem, in my opinion, worthy 
the assent of Christians. Whatsoever was most excellent in 
the philosophy of Aristotle or in the §ufii mysticism, he dis- 

• Die Philosophie det Arahc-r im x JaUrhundert nachChrut., enter Hied, 

Eiulcilung u. Makrokoemof (l-eirzifi. P- ' 5 **' 

• p. 12. 
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erectly adapted to the Muhammadan theology. From every 
school he sought the means of shedding light and honour upon 
religion, while his sincere piety and lofty conscientiousness 
imparted to all his writings a sacred majesty. He was the 
first of Muhammadan divines.” Dieterici, on the other hand, 
judges him harshly. “Asa despairing sceptic,” says he,* “ he 
springs suicidally into the All-God [;.r., the all-pervading 
Deity of the Pantheists] to kill all scientific reflexion.” 

The teachings of the “ Brethren of Purity ” were carried 
to the West by a Spanish Arab of Madrid, Muslim b. 
Muhammad Abu’l-Qdsim al-Majn'ti al-And.-ilusi, who died 
in A.D. 1004-1005. Thanks to them, and later to the great 
Moorish philosopher Ibn Rushd (Averroes), Spain became a 
centre of philosophical learning, whence, during the Middle 
Ages, Europe derived such light as it possessed on these great 
questions. “The strife between Nominalism and Realism,” 
says Dietcrici,a “ which for centuries stirred the learned world, 
is a product of this development, and had already, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries, set in motion all the minds of the 
East.” 

Of the Sunnites little need here be said, since, though 
numerous in Persia under the various Turkish or half Turkish 
dynasties which generally prevailed there until the rise of the 
Safawis in the beginning of the sixteenth century, and counting 
amongst their numbers Persians so eminent as Faridu’d-DIn 
‘A^ir, Sa'di, Jal.ilu’d-Din Rumf, and many others, they were 
never really in harmony with Persian tendencies and aspirations, 
and are at the present day almost extinct save at Lir and in a 
few other districts. It should be mentioned, however, that the 
founders of the four orthodox schools, those of the Hanafites, 
Milikites, Shifi'ites, and Hanbalites, all flourished during this 
period of Mu'tazilite domination. Of these the eldest, Abu 
Hanifa, was born in a.d. 700 and died in 767. He was of 

• Op. at., p. 157. • Op. at., p. 161, 
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Persian descent.* Mdlik was born at Madina in a.d. 713 or 
714, and died in 795. He was cruelly flogged by al-Man§ur 
for suspected disaffection towards the ‘Abbisid dynasty ; “ from 
which time,” says Ibn KhallilcAn,® “ he rose higher and higher 
in public estimation, so that the punishment he underwent 
seemed as if it had been an honour conferred upon him.” 
Ash-Shafi‘i was an Arab of the tribe of Quravsh, was born in 
the year (some say 3 on the very day) of Abu Hainf.i’s dece.ise, 
and died at Cairo in A.D. 820. Lastly, Ahmad b. H.inbal, a 
native of Merv, but apparently of Arab race, was born in 
A.D. 780, and died at Baghdad in 855. He was the favourite 
pupil of ash-ShAfi‘f, who said, on setting out for Egypt, “ I 
went forth from Baghdad leaving behind me no more pious 
man and no better jurisconsult than Ibn Hanbal.”4 To Ins 
steadfast courage in refusing to admit that the yur’in was 
created allusion has already been'made. 

These are the four “ImAms” of tlie orthodox Sunnites, and 
the schools which they founded differ but in minor points, and 
arc on good terms with one another. The Il.in.i- 
file school ^prevails in Turkey, the Mfdikite in 
oiiiicSuimis jv^Qi-Qcco, the Shafihtc in Egypt and Aiabia, and 
the Hanbalite in some parts of Africa. All arc held in equal 
contempt by the Slii'htes ; and Nisir-i-Khusraw, the great 
Ismah'lf poet and propagandist of the eleventh century of our 
era, goes so far as to accuse them of sanctioning the most 
detestable vicesS—a charge which, save in so far as concerns the 
alleged crudely anthropomorphic tendencies of the Hanbalitcs, 
merits no serious consideration. 

Of the Shi'itcs it will be more convenient to speak at length 
in a subsequent chapter, but it may be noted that 
TbeShiiiM schism which divided them into the 


■ See de Slane’s tianslation of Ibn KhaiUUn, vol. Hi, p. 555. 

■ Ibid,, vol. 11, p. 547 - This probably occuircd in A.o. 764-5. 

1 Ibid , vol, ii, p. 57 i- * '' P- «■ 

» See his Dm’jn. lithographed at Tahi ia in A.H. leSo, pp. 115 and J09 
Cf. Dozy’s Islamismc, pp. 441-443- 
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“Sect of the Seven” [Sab'iyya] or Isma'ilis, and the “ Sect of 
the Twelve” [Ithni ‘ashariyya) which prevails in Persia at the 
present day, had its origin in this period which 
we are considering. In the doctrine of the Ima- 

Seven ’■ and the 1 1 i • r 1 1 • • t . 

"Sectof the mate, the belief that the supreme spiritual autho- 

Twelve" . ’ , , . r . . 

rity must be vested in one of the descendants of 
‘All, designated in each case by his predecessor, and endowed 
with supernatural or even divine attributes, both sects are 
agreed, and they are also agreed as to the succession of Imims 
as far as the sixth, Ja'far as-S 4 diq, who died a.d. 765. Here, 
however, the difference begins. Ja'far had in the first instance 
designated his eldest son Ismi'fl to succeed him, but later 
(owing, it is generally said, to his discovery that Isma‘il had 
indulged in the forbidden juice of the grape) he took the 
Imdmate trom him and conferred it on his younger brother 
Musd, called al-Kidhim. Soon afterwards IsmA'il died, and 
his body was publicly shown ere its intermeiit, in order that 
there might be no doubt as, to the fact of his death. Yet, 
though most of the Slu'ites transferred their allegiance to Musa, 
some remained faithful to Isma'il, ei^ier refusing to believe 
that he was dead (for he was reported by some to have been 
seen subsequently to the date of his alleged death at Basra),* or 
maintaining that the Imdmate had been transmitted through 
him (since he had predeceased his father, and had therefore, 
in their view, never actually assumed the Imam’s functions) to 
his son Muhammad ; in either case fixing the total number of 
Imdms at seven, and repudiating the claims of Musi and his 
fivi successors. Further discussion of the developments of these 
two sects may be conveniently deferred to a subsequent chapter. 

Lastly, a few words must be said here of the earlier 5 ufis, 

or Mystics, whose fully developed system of Spiritualistic 

Pantheism will be described in another place. 
Th« ««rly 5 iiri«. 11 j ■ j L 

I heir name, as is now generally admitted, has 

nothing at all to do with the Greek aoiptif (which appears, 

' Shahnstdni, c*d. Curcton, p. 146. 
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written with the soft letter sin, not the hard siJ, in the Arabic 
faylashf, “philosopher,” and safsati, “sophist”) ; nor, as the 
Sufi's themselves pretend, with tlie Arabic root safa, “ purity ”; 
nor with the ahlus-suffa, or “people of the bench,” religious 
mendicants of the early days of Islim who sat outside the 
mosque craving alms from the devout; but is simply derived 
from the Arabic word shf “ wool,” as is shown, amongst other 
things, by the Persian epithet pashmlna-plish, “wool-clad,” 
which is commonly applied to them. Woollen garments were 
from the first regarded as typical of the primitive simplicity 
affected by the early Muslims ; of ‘Umar, the second Caliph, 
Mas‘udi tells ust that “he used to wear a jubha of wool (nl/') 
patched with pieces of leather and the like,” while Salmin the 
Persian is described by the same historian’ as“ wearing wcKillcn 
raiment,” and the same fact is recordeds of Abu ‘Ubayda b. 
al-Jarrah. Later, when luxury became prevalent, those who 
adhered to the old simple w.ays of the Prophet's immediate 
successors, silently protesting against the giowing worldliness 
and extravagance of their contemporaries, were termed 
“Sufis,” and, in this earliest form, alike in respect to their 
simple attire, their protest against ostentation and extrava¬ 
gance, their piety and quietism, they picsent a remarkable 
analogy with the early Quakers. 'I'herc is always in extreme 
quietism, and that spirituality which is impatient of mere 
formal worship and lip-service, a tendency towards Pantheism ; 
but in tfiesc early Sufis this tendency is much less noticeable 
than, for instance, in Eckhart, Taulcr, and the fourteenth- 
century German mystics ; though later, under the influence of 
Nco-Platonist ideas, it became very conspicuous. Of the early 
Sufis al-QushayrI (d. A.D. 1073) sp^aks as follows :—a 

“ Know that after tfie dcatli of the Apostle of God the most excel¬ 
lent of the Muslims were not at the time distinguished by any 


* Murmu’dk'DUahab, cd. Barbier de Me>nard, vol. iv, p. 193, 

* Ibid., p. 195. r Ibitl, p. 196 

* Cited at p. 31 of jamfs Xn^nlsdtu'l-Utis,ed. Nassau I.ec8, Calcutta, 1858 
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distinctive name save in regard to their companionship with the 
Apostle, seeing that there existed no greater distinction than this ; 
wherefore they were called ‘ the Companions.’ And when those of 
the second period came in contact with them, such of these as had 
lield converse with the ' Companions' were named the ' Followers,' 
a title which they regarded as of the noblest. Then those who 
succeeded them were called ' Followers of the Followers.’ There¬ 
after men differed, and diverse degrees became distinguished, and 
the elect of mankind, who were vehemently concerned with matters 
of religion, were called ‘ Ascetics' and ‘ Devotees.’ Then heresies 
arose, and there ensued disputes between the different sects, each 
one claiming to possess ‘ Ascetics,’ and the elect of the people of the 
Sunna (the Sunnites), whose souls were set on God, and who guarded 
their hearts from the disasters of hcedlessness, became known by 
the name of : and this name became generally applied to these 
great men a little before the end of the second century of the 
Flight" (,\.n. 2oo = A.[). 815-816). 

A little further on {op. citf, p. 34) Jami explicitly states that 
the term “§uff” was first applied to Abu Hilshim, who was 
born at Kufa, but passed most of his life in Syria, and died 
in A.D. 777-8 ; and (p. 36) tliat the Siifi doctrines were first 
explained and expressed by Dhu’n-Niin of Egypt, a pupil of 
Milik (the founder of the MAlikite school mentioned above), 
who died in A.D. 860, that they were expanded, systematised, 
and reduced to writing by Junayd of Baghdad (d. a.d. 910), 
and openly preached in the pulpit by Shibli (d. a.d. 945). 
Very few of the great Sufi teachers lived before the close of 
the second century of the Flight (a.d. 815-816); Ibrdhim 
b. Adham (t a.d. 777), D.Vud of I'ayy (t a.d. 781), Fudayl 
b. ‘ly.dd (t A.D. 803), and Ma'riif of Karkh (t A.D. 815), 
were, I think, the only ones of note except the above-men¬ 
tioned Abu H.Ashim. H.iS3n of Basra (t A.D. 728), who has 
been already spoken of In connection with the Mu'tazilitcs, is 
sometimes reckoned antongst them ; but, as Dozy has pointed 
out,* his sombre religion, chiefly inspired by fear, contrasts 

• VIslamisme (Cluiivin's French translation), pp. 319-320. C/. also 
pp. aoi-202, where yasan's character is well depicted. 
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sharply with the religion of love proper to the mystics. The 
saintly woman Ribi'a al-‘Adawiyyar (t 752-753) is a far 
better type of the true mystic, and many of her sayings strongly 
recall those of Saint Theresa. It is in allusion to her that 
Jdmf says in his Nafahit (ed. Nassau Lees, p. 716) :— 

IVa law kana 'n-nisd’u ka-iihi illnikanid 
La faiidaltu 'n-nisd'a ‘ala'r-rtiah ; 

Fa la't-ta'nilhu h'smi 'arb“", 

Wa la 't-lailhkiru fakh)"’' li'l-hihUi. 

"Were women all like those whom here I name, 

Woman to man 1 suiely would prefer; 

The Sun is feminine,’ nor deems it sh.nne ; 

The Moon, though m.iscuhne,’ depends on her." 

The /ollowing anecdote told hv Do/.v 3 is typical of her 
attitude : One dav, being ill, she w.is visited by ll.isan of Uasr.i 
and Shaqlq of Balkh. The former said, “ That one is not 
sincere in faith who does not patiently endure the chastening 
of the Lord.” Shaqlq, desiring to improve upon this, said, 
“That one is not sincere in faith who does not find pleasure iti 
the chastening of the Lord.” But R.-ibi‘a replied, “That one 
is not sincere in faith who, in the contemplation of the I.oid, 
does not forget the chastening.” 

It is related in the Memoirs of the Saints compiled by 
Shaykh Fartdu’d-Dm ‘Attir, a great Persian mystic of the 
thirteenth century, that she was once asked, “ Dost thou hate 
the Devil ?” “ No,” she replied. They asked, “ Why not r " 

“ Because,” said she, “ my love for God leaves me no time to 
hate him.” “ I saw the Prophet of God,” she continued, “in 
a dream, and he asked me, ‘ O R.lhi'a, dost thou love me !' ‘O 
Apostle of God,' I replied, ‘ who is there who loveth thee not ? 
But the love of God hath so taken possession of every particle 

* See de Slanc’s translation of /6« Khalliktin. \o\ 1, pp 5t5-.5i7. 

• In Arabic grammar. ’ Of. at., p. 319. 
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of my being that there is no room left me to love or hate any 
one else.’ ”, 

These sayings, which might be indefinitely multiplied, will 
indicate the character of this early mysticism of Islam. The 
wild pantheistic character which is later assumed, especially in 
Persia, was, as I think, superadded to it at a much later date. 
The philosophy—so far as it can be called a philosophy— 
which it gradually developed is, in my opinion, mainly of Neo- 
Platonist origin,' and, contrary to a view which, though losing 
ground, is still very prevalent, was very little, if at all, influenced 
by Indian speculations.® Von Kremer differentiates the earlier 
Arabian quietist Sufiism from the later Persian pantheistic 
development, expressing the opinions “that §uflism proper, 
as it finds expression in the different Dervish orders (which I 
sharply distinguish from the.simple ascetic aim which already 
appeared in the earliest Christianity, whence it passed over into 
Islam) arose essentially from Indian ideas, and in particular 
from that school of Indian philosophy known by the name of 
Vedinta.” 

In another place 4 he says 

“ It appears, indeed, that fjufiism took into itself two different 
elements, an older Christian-ascetic, which came strongly to the 
front even in the beginning of Islam, and then later a Buddhist- 
contemplative, which soon, in consequence of the increasing 
influence of the Persians on Islam, obtained the upper hand, and 
called into being the Mystics proper of Islam. The former aim 
expressed more the Arabian character, the hitter the Persian." 

Fully admitting the force and value of this distinction, I am 

‘ This point hah, been very admirably worked out by my friend and 
former pupil, Mr. R.', A. Nicholson, m tiis Selected Poems from the Divdti-t. 
Shams-i-Tabrii (Caljibridge, 1898), especially pp. xxt-.sxxvi. Cf. von 
Kremer, Gesch.-Streifhige, p. 45. 

• This is, for example. Doxy's view {I'istamtsme, p. 317), and he cites 
Trumpp (Z. O, M. G., xyi, p. 244 ) "s saying " Dass der Sulismus ein 
mdisches Prodiikt ist, daiyOber kann kein Zweifel obwalten, und noch 
niher bestimmt ist der Sufisspius ein speciell ISuddhistisches Erzeiigniss.” 
s Cesch.-Straftigd, p. 4 ®- ‘ llerrsck. Id., p. 67. 
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not convinced that the existence of Indian influence has been 
satisfactorily proved. Persian studies have suffered much at 
the hands of Indianists and Comparative Mythologists and 
Philologists, i.g., in the attempts made to explain the Avesta 
solely from the Vedas without regard to the Zoroastrian 
tradition on the one hand, and in the favour accorded, 
particularly in England and Germany, to the hideous Indian 
pronunciation of the modern language on the other, not to 
mention the exaggerated admiration often expressed for the 
Persian compositions of Indian writers, and the concurrent 
neglect of all Persian literature produced in Persia during the 
last four centuries' ; and we have good reason to be on our 
guard against the tendency of Indianists to trace everything, 
so far as possible, to an Indian origin, or to generalise about 
“ the Aryan genius.” Long before Neo-Pl.itunism came to 
the Arabs it was, as has been already observed (p. 167 supra) 
brought to Persia in the days of Nuslu'rwdn (sixth century of 
our era), and I confess th.it, ito far as I can judge, Sufi 
pantheism presents far more striking analogies with Nco- 
Platonism than with either Vedintism or Buddhism, while 
historically it is much more likely that it borrowed from the 
first than from either of the two last. To the later develop¬ 
ments of §ufiism, to which alone those remarks apply, we 
shall recur in a subsequent chapter. 

Before leaving the religious manifestations of this epoch, it 
is proper to remind the reader what religions, besides Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, and Christianity, and what 
ot philosophies, besides those of the Greeks, were still 

active and potent forces in Western Asia. Apart 
from Manichaeanism, of which wc shall have a few more 
words to say, elements of the old Babylonian civilisation were 

' See, for example, the article on Persian Lilciainre in the Ency< loptnlta 
Bntanmca. Dr. Ethc does more justice to the modern poets of Persia in 
his article Neuperstsche Ltlleralur (pp. 311-31OI in vol. ii of Geiger and 
Kuhn’s Grumlnss der Iramschen PhiioSoptc (Sirasshurg, 1897). 
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represented by the Mandaeans or true Sabasans (Saiiyfin) of the 
marshes between Wdsi{ and Basra (the ancient Chaldsa), also 
named by the Arabs from their frequent ceremonial ablutions 
al-Mughtasila, which term, misapprehended by the Portuguese 
navigators of the seventeenth century, gave rise in Europe to 
the absurd misnomer “Christians of St. John the Baptist.”' 

From these true Sabxans the pseudo-Sabasans of Harrin (the 
ancient Carrhae) must be carefully distinguished. The learned 
Chwolson was the first to explain in his great work 
Die Ssabier und der Ssabismui (2 vols., St. Peters- 
■ ' ' burg, 1856) the apparently hopeless confusion 
which till that time had surrounded the term “Sabaean.” 
Here we must confine ourselves to stating the curious fact 
which he brought to light, viz., that since about a.d. 830 two 
perfectly distinct peoples have been confounded together under 
this name, to wit, the above-mentioned Mandaeans or Mughtasila 
of Chaldata, and the Syrian heathens who flourished at Harrin 
(about half-way between /flcppo and Mdrdin) until the 
eleventh century of our era,“ and that this confusion was 
brought about in the following way .3 When the Caliph 
al-Ma’mun passed through the district of Harran on his last 
campaign against the Byzantines, he remarked amongst the 
people who came out to meet him and wish him God-speed 
certain persons of strange and unfamiliar appearance, wearing 

■ Sec Chwolson’s Ssabier iiiiU Ssabismiis, vol. i, p, 100. The most 
important works on the Mantiteans are; Dr. A. J. H. Wilhelm Urandl, 
D/e Uaiithltsche Religion (1889); Idem, ManMische Schnflen (1893); 
Maud. Graiiiniatik by Th. Noldeke, 1875 ; H. Pognon, Consul de France 
.1 Alep, Inscr. Maud, dcs coupes de Klioiiabir (1898). Of the hook of the 
Mandxans, the Sidnt Rablid or Giiied, there arc two editions, Norberg's, 
in three vols. (1815-1816), and Petermann's, in two vols., (18O7I. Noldeke 
describes their literature as “eine Literatur, welche volt des grossten 
Widersinns ist, geschrieben in eine Mundart von der ein Kenner des 
Syrisches zuniichst den Eindruck starker Entartung erhalt.” 

• Chwolson, ofi. cit.t f» PP* 

s Ibid., ii, pp. 14-19. The facts are recorded in the Fibnst (cd. Flugel, 
pp. 370-321) on the authority of an almost contemporary Christian writer, 
Abu Yusuf al-Qafl'i. 
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their hair extremely long, and clad in tightlv-fming coats 
{qahi). Al-Ma’mun, astonished at their appearance, inquired 
who and what they were, to which they replied, “ Harrdnians,” 
Being further questioned, they said that they were neithei 
Christians, Jews, nor Magians ; while to the Caliph’s inquiry 
“ whether they had a Holv Book or a Prophet,” they returned 
“ a confused reply.” Convinced at last that they were 
heathens (“ZrW/fj and worshippers of idols”), the Caliph 
ordered them, under pain of death, either to emhrace Islim, or 
to adopt “one of the religions which God Almighty hath 
mentioned in His Book,” giying them respite for their decision 
till his return from the war. Terrified by these threats, the 
Harrdnians cut their long hair and discarded their peculiar 
garments, while many became Christi.ins or Muh.unmadans; 
but a small remnant would not forsake their own religion, and 
were greatly perplexed and troubled until a Muhammadan 
jurist offered, for a consideration, to show them a way out of 
their difficulty. So they brought him much line gold fiom 
their treasuries, and he counselled them to c-ill themselves 
Sabxans when .d-Ma’mun returned to question them, since the 
Sabxans were mentioned in the (,Jur’,-in, yet, since little was 
known of them, the change of name would involve no change 
of beliefs or customs. But al-Ma’mun returned not, for death 
overtook him on that march ; and most of the llarrinians who 
h.-id declared themselves Christians at once openly apostatised, 
and returned to their old beliefs, which their brethren who 
had adopted Islim dared not do, since apostasy is punished with 
death in the Muhammadan law. And “since that time," says 
the narrator, “ they have kept this name (of Sab.Tfans) ; for 
previously there were in IJarrin and the surrounding district no 
people who bore the name of Sab.-eans.” 

Now these pseudo-Sabatans of Harrin, a remnant of the 
ancient Syrian pagans of Mesopotamia, included “ une Hite 
d’hommes fort instruits, un corps d’aristocrates d’esprit, qui se 
sent distinguds dans les sciences, et qui out enrichi les littcratures 
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syrienne et arabe d’un grand nombre d’ouvrages traitant de 
diverses matieres.” • ^larrin, since the time of Alexander the 
Great, had been deeply under the influence of Greece, so that 
it was surnamed 'EXXijvdrroAic, and its inhabitants, though 
speaking at this time the purest dialect of Syriac, were in 
many cases partly Greek by extraction. Strongly opposed to 
the Christianity professed by most of their compatriots, they 
were deeply attached to Greek culture, and more particularly 
to the Neo-Platonist philosophy; and for this reason their city 
had long served as a rallying-point for all those, including the 
Emperors Caracalla and Julian the Apostate, who clung 
passionately to pagan Culture. And now, under the ‘Abbdsid 
Caliphate, it was these pagans of Harrin who, more than any 
one else, imparted to the Muslims all the learning and wisdom 
of the Greeks which they had so jealously guarded ; providing 
the capital of the Caliphs with a series of brilliant scholars, 
such as Thibit b. Qurra (t a.d. 901), his son Abu Sa'i'd 
Sinin, his grandsons Ibrdhirfl and Abu’l-yasan Thabit, his 
great-grandsons Ishiq and Abu’l-f'araj, and many others, 
whose biographies will be found in cllap. xii of the first book 
of Chwolson’s great work. Many of tliese attained positions 
of the greatest eminence as physicians, astronomers, mathe¬ 
maticians, geometricians, and philosophers; and, thanks to 
their influence at a Court singular in the world’s history for its 
devotion to learning, their co-religionists were suffered to con¬ 
tinue in their thinly-disguised paganism.* 

The Syrians, both heathen and Christian, were, indeed, the 

* Kunik's compte-rendu of CJiwoIson'a work, Melanges Astatiques^ 
vol. i. p. 

■ Several seels existing in Western Asia at the present day, such as the 
Nusayris, the Yeaidis (or so-called "Devil-worshippers,") ftc„ .are, as 
Chvvotson and others have pointed out, almost certainly suiviv.ils of 
ancient pagan communities ; though, to secure a doubtful tolerance from 
their Muhammadan governors, they have been carefui to conceal their 
re.al beliefs and practices, and to vindicate their right to be regarded and 
treated as " People of the Bonk," by a liberal, though not always skiltul 
use of names regarded by the Muslims as hoty. 
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great transmitters of Greek learning to the East, whence it 
was brought back by the Arabs to the West. The matter 
is so important that I subjoin a translation of Carl Brockel- 
mann’s excellent remarks :—* 

“Syria and Mesopotamia were, from the time of Alexander the 
Great and his followers, exposed to the intlucnces of Greek civilisa¬ 
tion. The supremacy of the Romans and their successors the 
Byzantines in Syria furthcied m every way the diffusion of Hellenic 
culture, which made special progress from the tunc when, associated 
with Christianity, it began to react on the religious sense of the 
people. The Syrians were, indeed, but feebly disposed for original 
production, but they were extraordinarily inclined and fitted to 
assimilate to themsehes the results of foreign intellectual endc.ivour. 
Thus there arose in the Syrian monasteries numerous translations, 
not only of the spiritual literature most widely cuirent in the Greek 
Church, but also of nearly all the piofane authors (notably of 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, and G.ilen) \Vlio doimnaled the secular 
learning of that epoch. 

“ Already in the Persian Kinpirc under the rule of the Sasaniaiis 
the Syrians were the transmitters of Gieck ciiltiuc. Natuiallv it w;is 
only secular learning which was there promoted by the Com I and 
Government. About llic ye^ir A.D.550 Khiisiaw Anushirw.iii founded 
at Jundi-Shapur in Ivhuzistan a univcisity for tlie pursuit of philoso- 
phic.il and medical studies, and this plant of Grieco-Synan culiure 
continued to flourish even into ‘Abbasid times. 

“ Greek learning found a third home m the Mesopotann.in city of 
Hairan, whose inhabitants, surrounded by a wholly Christianised 
population, had retained their ancient Semitic lie.ithenism. With 
them, as formerly in Babylon, the disposition for mathematical and 
astronomical studies was closely united therewith. But with them 
also, notwithstanding the fairly high level which they had alieady 
attained through the Assyrian-Babylonian civilisation, these studies 
did not remain uninfluenced by the Gieek spirit. 

“ From all these three sources, now, was Greek learning brought 
to the Arabs in translations. Already at the Court of al-Mansur we 
meet with a physician from Jundi-Shapur, who is supposed to have 
translated medical works into Arabic, while under Hanin flourished 
the translator Yuhanua b. Masawayhi. But it was the Caliph al- 
Ma'mun, himself filled with understanding of, and a lively interest m, 


* Gcsch. d Arahtuhi Ltllerahtr. vo). 1, pji 201 et seqq. 

21 
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all scientific endeavours, who gave the greatest impulse to this activity. 
The Bayin' l-Hikma (' House of Wisdom'), with its attached library 
and astronomical observatory, founded by him in Baghdad, was the 
culminating point of an active endeavour to promote learning. The 
translations produced under him and his immediate successors have 
entirely overshadowed those of the older school, and are alone 
preserved to us.” 

Amongst the most eminent translators whose names here 
follow are the Christians, Qusta b. Luqi of Ba‘labaltlc 
(Baalbek) ; yunayn b. Ishaq of Hira, his son Ishaq, and his 
nephew Hubaysh. 

Thus did the civilisation of ‘Abbasid Baghdad become the 
inheritor of the ancient wisdom of Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
India, and Greece; and for this it was chiefly indebted to 
heathens like Thabit b. Qurra, Christians like Hunayn and 
Qustd, Magians, converted or unconverted, like Ibnu ’1- 
Muqaffa‘,< or Muha/.ilite “ heretics ” like ‘Amr b. Bahr al- 
Jihidh, besides sundry Jews and Nabatiucans. To this 
splendid synthesis the Arabs, though, as it has been said, “ one 
of the acutest peoples that have ever‘existed,” lent little save 
their wonderful and admirable language ; but the functions of 
assimilation, elucidation, and transmission they performed in a 
manner which has made mankind, and especially Europe, their 
debtors. That they were sensible of their own indebtedness to 
these non-Mushms, who bestowed upon them the wisdom of 
the ancients, appears, amongst other things, from the elegy 
composed in praise of Thabit b. (.Jurra, the Sab.ean physician 
and mathematician, by the poet Sari ar-RatFa,» wherein he 

■ Amongst translators from I’alilawi into Arabic are mentioned in the 
Fihri$l (ed. Kltigel, pp. 244-^451, besides Ibnu'l-Muqaffa'. tlie familv ol 
Naw-Baliht (see also of. a/., pp. 177 and 274I, who were ardent Shi'iles, lia -- 
nim, the son of Maidan-shah, niMiid of Nishapur. and a doren others. 
Mention is also made of two learned Indians who m.ide translations from 
the Sanskrit, and of the celebrated Ibnu' l-Waljshiyya who translated the 
Book of Nabiithiran AfncuUnre. 

• Ibn Khalhk.an, W'ustenfcld's text, vol. i. No. 127; de Slane's transL, 
vol. i, pp. aSS-jiiq. 
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says: “Philosophy was dead, and he revived it amongst us; the 
traces of medicine were effaced, and he restored them to light.” 

Strange and heterogeneous were the elements which made 
up the intellectual atmosphere of Baghdad during the first 
century of ‘Abbisid rule. The pious Muslims of Mecca and 
M.idina who came thither were scandalised to find unbelievers 
invested with the highest offices at Court, and learned men of 
every religion holding friendly debate as to high questions of 
ontology and philosophy. In which, by common consent, all 
appeal to revealed Scripture was forbidden. Yet was there one 
religious community which seemed wholly excluded from the 
general toleration of that latitudinarian Court: to wit, the 
Manichxans, or Zind'iq! as they were generally called. Perse¬ 
cutions of the /Jndiijs are mentioned by Tabari as occurring 
in the reign of al-.Mahdl (a.d. 7H0, 782) and al-Hidl (a.d. 
786-7). In the reign of H.-irumi’r-Rashld a special Inquisitoi 
[Sahibu ’■z-Ziini'iJign) was appointed to detect and punish 
Manichatans,* amongst whom ifot only Persians and other 
foreigners, but even pure Arabs, like the poets S.llih b. ‘Abdu’ 1 - 
^uddiis and Miitl* b. A)’as, were numbered. In the reign of 
al-Ma’mun, whose truly Persian passion for religious specul.i- 
tion earned him the title of Jniini'l-Kafirln, “ Commander 
of the Unfaithful,” a the lot of the Zindip was less hard; 
nay, according to von IvremcrS it w.as fashionable to pose 
as a heretic, and we find a poet remonstrating in the 
following lines with one of these sheep dressed in wolf’s 
clothing :— 

“ 0 Ibn ZtyilJ, father oj Jafarl 

Thou profesicst outtoardly another creed than that tohtch thou 
hidest in thy heart. 

Oulwardty, accordinit to thy words, thou art a Ztndig, 

But inwardly thou art a respectahle Muslim. 

Thou art no Zindiii, but thou desirest to be regaided as in the 
fashion/" _ 

* Von Kleiner’s Stiei/eu^ie, pp. no et sit^q. 

* Al-Ya'qubi, ed. Houtsma, p. 546. > Op. eit, pp. 41-42. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE GREAT PERSIAN HERESIARCHS OF THIS PERIOD 

The active life of the pre-Muslim creeds of Persia, as opposed 
to outwardly Muhammadan heresies embodying and reviving 
Biiiitaridh “slim and non-Muslim ideas, 

finds its latest expression in the Pseudo-Prophet 
Idih-dfaridh the son of Mdhfurildhin, of whom scanty 
accounts are prelerved to us in the Fihrist (p. 344) 
ac«IuStS?Um. al-Biruni's Chronology of Ancient Nations 

(Sachau’s transl., pp. 193-4), whereof the latter is 
as follows:— 

In the days of Abii Muslim, the founder of the ‘Abliasid dynasty, 
came forward a man called liih-afaridh the son of Mahfiirudhin in 
Khwaf, one of the districts of Nishapur, in a pl.ice called Sira- 
wand, he being a native of Zawzan. In the beginning of his career 
he disappeared and betook himself to China ■ for seven years. Then 
he returned, bringing with him amongst other Chinese curiosities a 
green shirt, which, when folded up, could be held in the grasp of a 
man’s hand, so thin and flexible it was. He went up to a temple during 
the night, and on descending thence in the morning was observed 
115- a peasant who was ploughing part of his field. He told this man 
that he had been in heaven during his absence from them, that heaven 
and hell had been shown unto him, that God had inspired him, had 
clothed him in that shirt, and had sent him down to earth in that 
same hour. The peasant believed his words, and told people that 

• Perhaps influenced by the legend of Maui (Manes). 

30S 
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he had beheld him descending from heaven. So he found many 
adherents amongst the Maglans when he came forward as a prophet 
and preached his new doctrine. 

** He differed from the Magians in most rites, but believed in 
Zoroaster and claimed for his followers all tlie institutes of Zoroaster. 
He maintained that he secretly received divine revelations, and 
established seven prayers for his followers, one in praise of the one 
God, one relating to the creation of heaven and earth, one relating 
to the creation of the animals and their nourishment, one relating 
to death, one relating to the Resurrection and Last Judgment, one 
relating to those in heaven and hell and what is prepared for them, 
and one in praise of the people of Paradise. 

“ He composed for them a book in Persian. He ordered them to 
worship the substance of the Sun, kneeling on one knee, and in 
praying always to turn towards the Sun wherever it might be ; to 
let their liair and locks grow ; to give up the zamzama ‘ at dinner ; 
not to sacrilice small cattle unless tliey were already enfeebled ; not 
to drink wine ; not to cat the flcsli of animals that have died a sudden 
death, as not having been killed according to prescription ; not to 
marry their mothers, daughters, sisters, or nieces,* and not to exceed 
the sum of four hundred dirhams as dowry. Further, he ordered 
them to keep roads and bridges in ^od condition by means of the , 
seventh part of their property and of the produce of their l.ibour. 

“When Abu Muslim came to Nish.ipur, the mi’ihadhs and 
herbadhs^ assembled befdt'e him, telling him that this man had 
infected Islam as well as tlieir own religion. So he sent 'Ahdu'llah 
h. Shu'ba to fetch him. He caught him in the mountains of Il.'ulglus 
and brought him before Abu Muslim, who put him to death, together 
with such of his followers as he could capture. 

“ His followers, called Bth-dfaridhivva, i>i\\\ keep the institutes of 
their founder, and strongly oppose the Zainzanhs amongst the 
Magians. They maintain that the servant of their prophet had told 
them that the prophet had ascended into heaven on a common dark 
brown horse, and that he will again descend unto them in the same 
way as be ascended, and will take vengeance on his enemies.’'* 


' That is, the mumbling of prayers and graces chararactcristic of the 
Zoroastnan practice. 

• These marriages (called khvitu-das) were not only sanctioned but 
approved by Zoroastiianism. 

) The priests of the second and third grades of the Zoroastnan rcligiun. 
The chief priests are called dastur. 

* Compare the expectations entertained by the followers of al-Muqanna, 
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According to the short account in the Fihrist (p. 344), 
Bih- 4 farfdh accepted Islim at the hands of two of Abu 
Muslim’s di^h named Shabib b. Dih and ‘Ab 

The mrisi. I, Sa‘ld, and adopted the black raiment of 

the ‘Abbisids ; but afterwards apostatised and was slain. This 
account, which rests on the authority of Ibrihim b. al-‘Abbas 
avSiiH (+ A.D. 857-8), adds that “there are to this day in 
Khur.As 4 n a number of people who hold his doctrine.” The 
sect is also mentioned, with the alternative name of Saysiniyya, 
by Shahristdnl (p. 187), who describes them as “ the most hostile 
of God’s creatures to the Zamzaml Magians,” adding that 
“ they recognise the prophetic mission of Zoroaster, and honour 
those kings whom Zoroaster honours.” 

The meagre information which we possess concerning Bih- 
ifarldh docs not permit us to form a clear idea as to the 
essential nature of his doctrine, of which the two 
important features, perhaps, are the promi¬ 
nence accorded, to the number seven, and the 
belief in the “ occultation ” and “ return ” of the founder. Of 
the importance attached to certain numbers (7, 12, 19, &c.) 
by various sects deriving from the extreme Shihtes (Ghuliil), 
and of the persistent recurrence of the belief in the “ Return ” 
[rij'at) of their heroes, we shall come across numerous 
examples from this epoch down to our own days. Concerning 
these Ghulat or extreme Shlhtcs ShahristinI says (p. 132):— 

" They are such as hold extreme views (gliahw) in respect to their 
Imams, so that they raise them above tlie limits of created beings, 
and ascribe to them Divine virtues, so that often they 
extreme shfitM Itn^ms to God, and often they liken 

God to mankind, thus falling into the two extremes of 
excess (gkulr/reaA and defect {laqsir). These anthropomorphic 
tendencies of theirs are derived from the sects of the Hutuliyya 


as to his “ Return" In the section devoted to him a few pages further on. 
AI-Balkhi, writing about A.H. 350 (a.o. g 6 o), speaks of the Bih-afaridhis as 
existing in his time from personal knowledge. See vol. i of Cl. Huart's 
ed. and transl. of the KiUlbit’l- Bad' wa't-Ta'rikh, p. 1640! the translation. 
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he had beheld him descending from heaven. So he found many 
adherents amongst the Maglans when he came forward as a prophet 
and preached his new doctrine. 

** He differed from the Magians in most rites, but believed in 
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their founder, and strongly oppose the Zainzanhs amongst the 
Magians. They maintain that the servant of their prophet had told 
them that the prophet had ascended into heaven on a common dark 
brown horse, and that he will again descend unto them in the same 
way as be ascended, and will take vengeance on his enemies.’'* 
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approved by Zoroastiianism. 
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extends even to minute details of terminology, and to the 
choice of particular colours (especially red and white) as 
badges. Thus the early Blbis, like the Mubayyida of the 
period now under discussion, wore white apparel,* while they 
imitated the Muhammira in their fondness for red by their 
choice of ink of that colour in transcribing their books. An 
interesting question, for the final solution of which material is 
still wanting, is the extent to which these ideas prevailed in 
other forms in pre-Muhammadan Persia. The various ultra- 
ShPite risings of which we shall have to speak are commonly 
regarded, alike by the oldest and the most modern Muham¬ 
madan historians, as recrudescences of the doctrines of Mazdak, 
of whom we have already spoken in the chapter on the 
Sisiinians (pp. 168-172 supra). This is probable enough, but 
unfortunately our knowledge of the principles on which the 
system of Mazdak reposed iS too meagre to enable us to prove 
it. It is, however, the view of well-informed writers like the 
author of the Fihrist (pp. 342-345), who wrote in a.d. 987 ; 
Shahristini (pp. 193-194), who wrote in a.d. 1127 j the 
celebrated minister of the Seljuqs, Njdhamu’l-Mulk (Siyisat- 
nclma, ed. Schefer, pp. 182-183), assassinated in 

A.D. 1092 by an emissary of those very Isma'ilis whom he so 
fiercely denounced in his book as the renovators of the heresy 
of Mazdak, and others ; while the modern Babi's have been 
similarly affiliated both by the historians Lisinu'l-Mulk and 
Ridi-quli Khdn in Persia, and by Lady Sheil» and Professor 
Noldeke 3 in Europe. In the Fihrist the section dealing with 
the movements of which we are about to speak is entitled 
(p. 342) “ the Sect of the Khurramiyya and Mazdakiyya,” 
these being regarded as identical with one another, and with 
the Muhammira (“ those who made red their badge ”), the 

* See my translation of the New History of. theBdb (Cambridge, 

1893). pp. 70, 283. 

• Ghmpscs of Life and Manners in Persia (1856), p. 180. 

3 In an article entitled Orientalischer SoctaUsmus, In vol. xviii, pp. 384- 
?9t of the Deutsche Rundschau (1879). 
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followers of Bibak “ al-Khurrami,” and, apparently, the 
Muilimiyya^ or sects who believed that Abu Muslim was the 
Imim, or even an incarnation of the Deity, amongst whom 
Sinbadh the Magian and Ishiq “the Turk ” (so called, we are 
told, not because he was of Turkish race, but because “he 
entered the lands of the Turks and summoned them to believe 
in the Apostolic Mission of Abii Muslim ”) are included. 
Similarly of al-Muqanna‘ al-Bi'runi says («/». laud., p. 194) that 
“he made obligatory for them (i.r., his followers) .all the laws 
and institutes which Mazhdak had established,” while 
Shahristini, as we have alrc.ady seen, regards the terms 
Mazdah', Sinbidi, Khurraini, Mubayyida, and Muhammira as 
synonymous. The Nidhamu’l-Mulk, in chap, xlv of his 
SiyAsat-nima (cd. Schefer, pp. 182-183, French translation, 
pp. 265-268 ') is more explicit. According to him, after 
Mazdak’s execution his wife, named Khurrama, fled from 
Ctesiphon to Ray with two of her husband’s adherents, and 
continued to carry on a successful propaganda in that province. 
The converts to her doctrine were called either Mazdakites 
(after her husband) or Khurramites [Khurram-dlnin or 
Khurramiyya] after her. The sect continued to flourish in 
Azarbayj.-ln, Armenia, Daylam, Hamad.^n, Dinawar, Isfahin, 
and .‘khw.^z—in other words, throughout the north and west of 
Persia [Fihrist, p. 342)—until the days of Abii Muslim, and 
was amongst the disaffected elements whose support and 
sympathy he succeeded in enlisting in his successful attempt to 
overthrow the Umayyad Caliphate. 

To the reverence and even adoration with which Abu 
Muslim was regarded by his followers we have 
a'nba<i™he alluded (p. 243 supra), and his murder 

xft75S-7S6) Caliph al-Mansiir was almost imme¬ 

diately followed by the rebellion of Sinbidh the 

' From chap xl of this work onwards the numbers of the chapters in 
the translation are one ahead of those they bear in the text, two successive 
sections in the text (pp. 125 and 131) being called '■fortieth." 
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Magian,' who had been Abu Muslim’s friend and partisan— a 
significant feet, as showing that the great propagandist’s religious 
views were not sufficiently intolerant to alienate from his cause 
even “guebres.” Starting from Nishdpur, his native place, 
with the avowed intention of avenging Abu Muslim, he soon 
collected a numerous following, occupied Qfimis and Ray 
(where he took possession of the treasures which Abu Muslim 
had deposited in that city), and declared his intention of 
advancing on the Arabian province of the Hijizand destroying 
the Ka'ba. He soon attracted to him hosts of Magians from 
Tabaristan and elsewhere, Mazdakites, Rafidis (Shi‘ites), and 
“ Anthropomorphists ” (Mushahbiha), whom he told that Abu 
Muslim was not dead, but that, being threatened with death by 
al-Mansur, he had recited the “Most Great Name” of God, 
and turned himself into a white dove,“ which flew away. 
His armed followers are said to have numbered some 100,000 
men, and if, as stated by al-Fakhri, 60,000 of these were left 
dead on the field when he was finally, after many successes, 
defeated and slain by the ‘A&basid general Jahwar b. Marrar, 
this can be no exaggeration. This insurrection, though 
formidable, was short-lived, only lasting seventy days, according 
to the most trustworthy accounts, though the Nidhamu'l-Mulk 
says seven years, which is certainly an error. 

Ishdq “the Turk,” whom we have already mentioned, was 
another of Abu Muslim’s di‘is or propagandists, who, on the 
death of his master, fled into Transoxiana, and 
taught that Abu Muslim was not dead, but con¬ 
cealed in the mountains near Ray, whence he 
would issue forth in the fulness of time. According to the 

■ Some account of this is found in al-K.ikhri (p. 203); Tabari iii, 119-120 ; 
Mi\3‘udi’s Muriiju'dh Dlinliab, vi, 188-189 ; al-Ya'qiibi, ii, 441-442 ; Idem, 
Kilahu'l-HtihUIn (de Goeje's Bibl. Gcogr Arab., vol. vii), p. 303 ; Dorn's 
Gcsch. von TabaristAn, &c., p. 47 ; Idem. Anszii^c . . . betrr^end die 
Gesch. . . . der Sudt. Kdsfetditnder des Kaspischen Meercs, pp. 442-444 
Justi's iranisches Namenbuih, pp. 314-315, article Sumbdt {Sunjiidh), $ 19. 

• C/. Shahristani, op. ciU, p. iil. and al-Ya'qubi, ii, p. 313. 
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Fihrut (p. 345) he was a descendant of Zayd the ‘Alid, and 
therefore presumably claimed himself to be the Imim, though 
he took advantage of Abu Muslim’s popularity to recommend 
himself to his followers ; but according to another authority 
cited in the same work as “ well informed as to the affairs ot 
the Muslimivva,” he was a common and illiterate man of 
Transoxiana who had a familiar spirit which he used to consult, 
and who declared that Abii Muslim was a prophet sent by 
Zoroaster, and that Zoroaster was alive and had never died, 
but would reappear in due season to restore his religion. 
“Al-Balkhi,” adds our author, “and some others call the 
Muslimiyya (or followers of Abu Muslim) Khuriam-diniyya” ; 
“and,” adds he, “ there arc amongst us in Balkh a number of 
them at a village called . . . but they conceal themselves.” 

The next manifestation of tijese anthropomorphic ultra- 
Tiie Shihtes took place a year or two later (a.d. 

Ri«.iiidiyya 758-9),“ and is tlius described by Dozy 3 :— 

* 

“Still more foolish were tho^e fanatic', who, inspiied liy Indo- 
Persian ideas, named their prince ‘ God.’ So loiif' as the victory 
remained doubtful the ‘Abbasids liad been able to tolerate this 
species of cull, but since they had ;»ained the mastery thev could do 
so no lonjier, for they would have aroused against thetn’'elvcs nut 
only the orthodox but the wliole Arab race. On the other hand 
they alienated the sympathy of the Persians by refusing to be (iod 
for them ; but they had to choose, and the poor Persians, who all 
the while meant so well, were sacrificed to the Arabs. The 
Rawandis (of Kawand near Nfali.in learned this to their cost when 


* Name uncertain , perhaps Khtummdbdd, a comrnf)n name of IVrsian 
villages. 

•Tabari (iii, 129 et seqq. atnd 418) mentions the incident fust retorded 
under the year A.n. 141 (a d. 758-9), but adds that sf»mc place it m a n 136 
01 137 (a.d. 753"5), while he records a siinilar narrative under ah 158 
(a.d. 774-5). The last two dates are tho'^c of the accession and decease of 
al-Man^ur, and the narrative may simply h.ivc been recorded there by<»iic 
of his authorities as a piece of undated jiencral information about that 
Caliph. See also Dinawari, p. 380, and al Kakhri, p 188. 

* VIsliimtstne (iransl. of V. Chauvin), pp. 241-243. 

* There were two places called Rawand, one near Kashan and Isfahan, 
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they came to present their homage to al-Mansur; they called him 
their God, and believed that they saw in the governor of Mecca the 
Angel Gabriel, and in the captain of the bodyguards him into 
whom the soul of Adam had migrated.' Not only was their 
homage rejected, but their chiefs were cast into prison.* From 
this moment al-Mansiir ceased in the eyes of the Rawandis to be 
Caliph. The ideas of legitimate prince and of God were for them 
two inseparable things, and if the sovereign declared himself not to 
be God, he could be nothing but a usurper, and ought to be deposed. 
This project they immediately prepared to carry out. They pro¬ 
ceeded to the prison, but to avoid exciting attention they took with 
them an empty bier, which they caused to be carried before them, 
as though they were about to bury some one. On arriving at the 
prison they broke down its doors, released their chiefs, and then 
attacked the Caliph’s palace. There was an extremely critical 
moment, but at length troops hastened up in sufficient numbers, 
and the Rawandis fell beneath the blows of their swords. None 
the less there were thousands of people in Persia who thought as 
they did, and for whom the ‘Abbasids were no longer Caliphs since 
they had refused to be God. Hence the reason why such as had 
fewer scruples in this matter found in this country a soil wherein 
the seed of revolt bore fruit with vigour." 

The total number of these Riwandis who walked round the 
Caliph’s palace at Hishimiyya (for Baghdad was not yet built) 
crying, “ This is the Palace of our Lord ! ” was 
about six hundred,3 yet the sect, as Tabari 
tells us (iii, 418], continued to exist till his own 
time—that is, until the beginning of the tenth century. Besides 
the doctrines of Incarnation and Metempsychosis, they seem 
to have held Mazdak’s views as to the community of wives, 
and to have believed themselves to be possessed of miraculous 
powers. Some of them, we learn, cast themselves from high 

the other near Nishapur (see de Slane's transl.ition of Ibn Khallikan's 
Biographical Dictionary, vol. i, p. 77). Dozy seems to be mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that the former is here meant, since Tabari (iii, 129), al-Fakhri (i88|. 
Sc., speak of these Rawandis as “ from Khurimn." 

‘ Al-Fakhri only says “ a certain other man." Tabari (iii, 129) says that 
they supposed ‘Dthmin b. Nahi'k and ai-Haytham b. Mu'awiya to be 
incarnations of Adam and Gabriel respectively. 

■ Two hundred of them were so imprisoned. > Tabari, ni, p. 130. 
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places, believing that they could fly, and were dashed to pieces. 
They were certainly, as Dinawarl says (p. connected 

with Abii Muslim, whose death it was one ot their objects to 
avenge. The peril in which for a short while the life of the 
Caliph al-Mansur was placed for lack of a good horse led to 
the institution of the faram'n-nawha (Persian, 
asp-i-mnvhati) or “sentry-horse,” a good horse, 
saddled, bridled, and equipped, which was hence¬ 
forth always in readiness at the Caliph’s palace in case of 
emergency. The same institution prevailed till much later 
times at the Courts of local rulers— t.g., with the Simanid 
kings in the tenth century of our er.a.' 

In the vears A.D. 766-768, still in the reijn of al-Mansur, 
another Persian pseudoprophet named Usddlisis, rose in revolt 
in the districts of Hcrdt, Hddghis, and Sist.^n," 
C'cvihiu (AD collected a followinsr of -too,000 men, and caused 

) S' ^ ’ 

much trouble to the Government ere he was 
fin.ally defe.atcd bv Khazim b. Kthuzayma. Seventy thousand 
of his followers were slain, and fourteen thousand more, taken 
captive, were behc.aded ihimediatcly after the battle. Ustidhsis 
shortly afterwards surrendered, was sent in chains to Baghdad, 
and was there put to death. Thirty thousand of his followers 
who surrendered with him were set at liberty. Al-Khayzurdn, 
the wile of al-Mahdi and mother of al-HAdi and HArunu’r- 
Rashid, w.as, according to Sir William Muir (who, however, 
does not give his authority), the daughter of Ustadlisi's. 3 She 
is mentioned by ath-'rha‘ 41 ibi in his LatSiful-Ma''irif (ed. de 
Jong, p. 54) as one of the three women who gave birth to two 
Caliphs. One of the two others was likewise a Persian, 
namely, Shah-P.irand, the grand-daughter of Yazdigird the 
last Sisinian king, who was married to Walid b. ‘Abdu’l- 

■ Cf. my translal.on of the ChaMr Mdqiita of Ni^aml-i-'Arud!-i-Samar- 
qandi in the y. R. A. S. (or tSi^g, p. 55 of the Itrage-i-part. 

• Tabari, iii, 354-8 ; al-Ya'qubl. ii, 457-8. The latter writer distinctly 
stales that he claimed to be a Prophet. > Op. cil., p, 439. 
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Malik, the Umayyad Caliph, and bore him Yazid III and 
Ibrdhi'm. 

About ten years later (a.d. 777-780), at the beginning of the 
reign of al-Mahdi, took place the much more serious rising of 
al-Muqanna‘, the “Veiled Prophet of Khurisin ” 
*'thc Velw celebrated by Moore in Lalla Rookh, by the side of 
Kii'Sin' 'an<i which the Icss known and more obscure insurrec- 
(AD"777-7to)'' ^usufu’l-Barm, “ whose object was naught 

else than to exhort men to good and turn them 
aside from evil,”' sinks into insignificance. Of this celebrated 
heresiarch al-Biruni gives the following account in his 
Chrmohgi of Ancient Nett 'ms (Sachau’s translation, p. 194 ; 
text, p. 211):— 


" Thereupon came forward flasliim b. Hakim, known by the name 
of al-Muqanna', in Merv, in a village called Kawaki(nardan. He 
At IV 'nl'» himself in green silk, because he had only 

of one eye. He maintained that he was God, and that 
al.Muq.uina'. iucamatccT himself, since before incarnation 

nobody could sec God, He crossed the river Oxus and went to the 
districts of Kasli and Nasaf {Nakhshab).,, He entered into corre¬ 
spondence with the Kh.'ui.in, and solicited his help. The sect of the 
Miihayyiila' and the Turks gathered round him, and the property 
and women (of his enemies), he delivered up to them, killing every¬ 
body who opposed him. He made obligatory for them all the laws 
and institutes which Mazlidak had established. He scattered the 
armies of al-Mahdl, and ruled dining fourteen years, but finally he 
was besieged and killed in a.h. 169 (a.u. 785-786). Being surrounded 
on all sides lie burned himself, that his body might be annihilated, 
and that, in consequence, his followers might see therein a confirma¬ 
tion of his claim to be God. He did not, however, succeed in 
annihilating his body; it was found in the oven, and his head was 
cut off and sent to the Caliph al-Mahdi, who was then in Aleppo. 
There is still a sect in Transo.xiana who practice his religion, but 
only secretly, while in public they profess Islam. The history of 


■ See van Vloten’s Recherchts sui la Domination Arabe, p. 59 ; Tabari, 
ill, 470 ; al-Ya‘qubi, ii, pp. 478-479. 

• So called, as already explained, beeause of their white raiment, which 
won for them amongst the Persians the title, Su/id-yifmagdn. 
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al-Muqanna' I have translated from the Persian into Arabic, and the 
subject has been exhaustively treated in my liistory of the Mubayyii/a 
and Carinathians." ■ 


The three things connected with al-Muqanna* which are 
best known and most widely celebrated are the mask of gold 
(or veil of green silk, according to some accounts) which he 
continually woie, to spare his followers the daazling and 
insupportable effulgence of his countenance, as he asserted, or, 
as his opponents said, to conceal from them his deformed and 
hideous aspect j the false moon which he caused, night after 
night, to rise from a well at Nakhshab (whence he is often 
called by the Persians Mih-sdzanda, “ the moon-maker ”) j and 
the final suicide of himself and his followers, by winch, as it 
would appear, he desired not only to avoid falling into the 
hands of his enemies, but to make' his partisans believe that he 
had disappeared and would return again, with which object he 

endeavoured to destioy his own body and those 
Al-C‘^ ^ 

a.cMtint of of his companions. Of the fabe moon al-Oazwini 

al-ahiqaniu*. ^ 

(who wrott; durinc the nrst half of the thirteenth 
century of our era) speaks as follows in Ins AlhiWu l-BUdd (cd. 
Wustenfeld, p. 312), under the heading Nakhshab :— 


" NakhsUah. A famous eity in the land of Kluir.is.in, from which 
have arisen many saints and sages. With it was connected al-M.ikim 
al-Mu(]aniia‘,' who made a well at Nakhshab whence there rose np 
a moon which men saw like the [real] moon. Tilts thing became 
noised abro.id through the horizons, and people flocked to Nakhshab 
to see it, and wondered greatly at it. The common folk supposed it 
to be magic, but it was only effected by [a knowledge of] mathematics 
and the reflection of the rays of the moon ; for they [afterwards] 
found at the bottom of the well a gicat bowl filled with quicksilver. 
Yet withal he achieved a wonderful success, which was dis.seminated 


■ These works of al-Biruni are unfortunately lost to us. 

* Ibnu'l-Muqaffa' in Ihe text is, til course, an error for at-Muqannak. 
From al-Hiruni's account (cited above) it would appear that his own name 
was HJshsm, and his father's name liahiin, hut al-Qa/.wini seems to have 
taken Ihe latter as a common noun in Uic sense of " The Sage." 
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through the horizons and noised abroad until men mentioned him 
in their poems and proverbs, and his memory abode amongst 
mankind.” 

Ibn Khallikin in his celebrated Biographies (translation of 
Baron MacGuckin de Slaiie, vol. ii, pp. 205-206) thus speaks 
of him •:— 


‘'Al-Muqanna‘al-Khur.-ls 4 n{, whose real name was ‘Ata, but whose 
father's name is unknown to me (though it is said to have been 
Ibn Khaiilkin’i Hakim), began his life as a fuller at Merv. Having 
•f Muqanna' some knowledge of Magic and Incantations, 

he pretended to be an Incarnation of the Deity, which 
had passed into him by Metempsychosis, and he said to his partisans 
and followers : ‘Almighty God entered into the figure of Adam ; for 
which reason He b.ide the angels adore Adam, “and they adored 
Him, except Iblis.who froudty rr/Ksrrf,''* whereby he justly merited 
the Divine Wrath. Tlien from Adam He passed into the form of 
Noah, and from Noah into tlie forms of each of the prophets and 
sages successively, until He appeared in the form of Abu Muslim 
al-Khurasani (already mentioned), from whom He passed into me.' 
His pretensions having obtained credence with some people, they 
adored him and took up arms in his defence, notwithstanding what 
theybelield as to the e.xtravagance of his claims and the hideousness 
of his aspect; for he was ill-made, one-eved, short in stature [and a 
stutterer], and never uncovered his face, but veiled it with a mask of 
gold, from which circumstance he received his appellation of ' the 
Veiled' (o/-ilf«?a«na'). The influence which he exercised over the 
minds of his followers was acquired by the delusive mir.icles which 
he wrought in their sight by means of magic and incantations. One 
of the deceptions which he exhibited to them was the image of a 
moon, which rose so as to be visilile to the distance of a two months’ 
journey, after which it set; whereby their belief in him was greatly 
increased. It is to this moon that Abu l-'Ala al-Ma‘ai ri alludes in the 
following line:— 

" ■ Awake [from the delusions of love] I That full moon ' whose head 
IS shrouded in a red 

Is only a snare and a delusion, like the Moon of at-Muqanna‘ /' 


' For the text of this passage, see WOstenfcld's ed.. Biography No. 431. 
• Qur'an ii. 31. 
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"This verse forms part of a long qasjda. To it also alludes Abu'l* 
Qasim Hibalu’llah b. Sina'u'l-NIulk (a poet of whom we shall 
speak presently) in the course of a qa$uia wherein he says 

**'Br.iarel For ihc Moon of aJ-MuqanmV dots not rist 
More fiau^lhl with nuigic than my turbancd moon!'* 

"When the doings of al-Mii-puuia' became notorious, and his fame 
was spicad abioad, the people losc up again-'t him and attacked liim 
in his castle wheieni he had taken rcluge, and besieged him there. 
Perceiving that death was inevitable, he assembled his women and 
ga\e tliem a poisoned drink, wheuby they died ; after which he 
swallowed a draught of the same hi.|uor and expired. On entering 
the castle, tlie Muslims put all his partisans and followers to the 
suord This happened in the year a.h. 163 ( a . d . 77*/-7tk>): may 
tiod's curse lest ujxsn him, and with (mkI do we take refuge from 
such dcceptuuis !—I never found the name or the situation of this 
cuNtlc menfiuned by any person, that I might record it, until at last 
I read it in the Ktidhu\h-ShuhuhiU of Yaqiitul-Haniawi ^who will be 
mentioned presently, if (iod please), which he wrote to Jiifeienliate 
tliose places which pailitij>.ite in the same name.* He there says, 
in the '>cclion devoted to .Sa nuM, tl^t there ate four places of this 
name, whereof the fourth is the Castle of San.'nn constructed by 
al-Muiiann.i' the Kh.u i|ite^ [/.f., the heretic rebel] in Transoxiana. 
(iod knows best, but it would appear th.it this is the castle in 
quc'-hoii .—1 ha\e 'ince found in the History of Khur.isdn that it is 
the very one, and that it is situ.atcd in the di^iict of Ka^l^sll; > but 
God knows best 1 " 

Ibnu’l-Athir in his great chronicle (Cairo od., vol. vi, pp. 
13-14. and 17-18, under the years a . h . 159 and 161) confirms 

‘ It., the beautiful face, surmounted bv a turban, of luy beloved. 

•This vvoik, properly cnhilcd Kihibitl-Muditivik, or "lexicon of 
gcoguiphieal homonyms,” was published by Wuslcnfcld at Gottingen in 
1846. The passage to which allusion is here made occurs on p. 254 
Shaykh Shih.ihu ’d Din Abu ‘Ahdi’ll.ili Y\uiut abHaiuawi, the last great 
Muslim geographer, was of Greek origin. He was born about a.d. 1178, 
and died about 1229. 

3 This is confirmed by al-Ya‘qubi in his Kthibu'l-nuldiin (Bihl. 
Gcogr. Arab., vol. vii, p. 304). It is there slated that al-Muqanna* and 
his follow'crs, when hard pressed by the besiegers, "drank poison, and all 
died together.” See also Tabari, iii, 4^4 and 494. 

22 
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most of the above particulars. According to him al-Muqanna‘ 
was named Hakim, and only made known his pretensions to 
be a Divine Incarnation to a select circle of his 
foUowcrs, declaring that from Abu Muslim the 
Divinity had passed into Hishim, by which name 
he intended himself, so that the war-cry of his followers was, 
“ O Hishim, help us I ” (» Yi Ijtiihim, a'in-ni ! ”). He was 
supported by the Mubaypda, or “ White-clad ” heretics, in 
Sughd and Bukhdri, and also by many of the pagan Turks. 
He held Abu Muslim to be superior to the Prophet, and one of 
his avowed objects was to avenge the death of Yahyd b. Zayd, 
a great-grandson of a!-Husayn, who was killed in a.d. 742-3 
The number of his followers who deserted him at the last, on 
a promise of quarter from Sa’id al-Harashi, the general in 
command of the beleaguering forces, is stated at 30,000, while 
those who remained with him were about 2,000. 

"When he saw that death was inevitable," says Ibnu’l-Athir (who 
is followed by al-Fakhri), " he assembled his women and his family, 
and gave them poison to drink, and commanded that his own body 
should be burned with fire, that none [cf his enemies] might obtain 
possession of it. Others s.ay that he burned all that was in his castle, 
including beasts and clothing and the like, after which he said, ‘ Let 
him who desires to ascend with me into heaven cast himself with 
me into this 6re.' So he cast himself into it, with his family, and his 
women, and his chosen companions, and they were burned, so that 
when the army entered the Castle, they found it empty and void. 
This was one of the circumstances which added to the delusion of 
such as remained of his foliowers, of whom are they who are called 
the Mubayyii/a in Transoxiana, save that they conceal their belief. 
But some saythat he,too,drank poison and died,and that al-Harashi 
sent his head to al-Mahdi, and that it reached him when he was at 
Aleppo on one of hisc.ampaignsin a.h. 163 (= a.d. 779- 
**'’'**t«ci'***" 78 o)- ' These Mubayyuja,or followersof al-Muqanna‘, 
seem to have continued to exist until the eleventh 
century.' Abu'l-Faraj (Bar-Hebr»us),* who flourished in the thir- 

* They are spoken of by Shaykh Abu’I-Mu^affar Tahir al-fsfara'ini 
(t A.D. 107&-9) as existing in his time. See Haarbrlicker's translation 
of Shahristani’s Kitabu'l-Milal, pp. 378 and 409. 

• Beyrout ed. of 1890, pp. 217-218. 
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"This verse forms part of a long qasjda. To it also alludes Abu'l* 
Qasim Hibalu’llah b. Sina'u'l-NIulk (a poet of whom we shall 
speak presently) in the course of a qa$uia wherein he says 

**'Br.iarel For ihc Moon of aJ-MuqanmV dots not rist 
More fiau^lhl with nuigic than my turbancd moon!'* 

"When the doings of al-Mii-puuia' became notorious, and his fame 
was spicad abioad, the people losc up again-'t him and attacked liim 
in his castle wheieni he had taken rcluge, and besieged him there. 
Perceiving that death was inevitable, he assembled his women and 
ga\e tliem a poisoned drink, wheuby they died ; after which he 
swallowed a draught of the same hi.|uor and expired. On entering 
the castle, tlie Muslims put all his partisans and followers to the 
suord This happened in the year a.h. 163 ( a . d . 77*/-7tk>): may 
tiod's curse lest ujxsn him, and with (mkI do we take refuge from 
such dcceptuuis !—I never found the name or the situation of this 
cuNtlc menfiuned by any person, that I might record it, until at last 
I read it in the Ktidhu\h-ShuhuhiU of Yaqiitul-Haniawi ^who will be 
mentioned presently, if (iod please), which he wrote to Jiifeienliate 
tliose places which pailitij>.ite in the same name.* He there says, 
in the '>cclion devoted to .Sa nuM, tl^t there ate four places of this 
name, whereof the fourth is the Castle of San.'nn constructed by 
al-Muiiann.i' the Kh.u i|ite^ [/.f., the heretic rebel] in Transoxiana. 
(iod knows best, but it would appear th.it this is the castle in 
quc'-hoii .—1 ha\e 'ince found in the History of Khur.isdn that it is 
the very one, and that it is situ.atcd in the di^iict of Ka^l^sll; > but 
God knows best 1 " 

Ibnu’l-Athir in his great chronicle (Cairo od., vol. vi, pp. 
13-14. and 17-18, under the years a . h . 159 and 161) confirms 

‘ It., the beautiful face, surmounted bv a turban, of luy beloved. 

•This vvoik, properly cnhilcd Kihibitl-Muditivik, or "lexicon of 
gcoguiphieal homonyms,” was published by Wuslcnfcld at Gottingen in 
1846. The passage to which allusion is here made occurs on p. 254 
Shaykh Shih.ihu ’d Din Abu ‘Ahdi’ll.ili Y\uiut abHaiuawi, the last great 
Muslim geographer, was of Greek origin. He was born about a.d. 1178, 
and died about 1229. 

3 This is confirmed by al-Ya‘qubi in his Kthibu'l-nuldiin (Bihl. 
Gcogr. Arab., vol. vii, p. 304). It is there slated that al-Muqanna* and 
his follow'crs, when hard pressed by the besiegers, "drank poison, and all 
died together.” See also Tabari, iii, 4^4 and 494. 
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doctrine the most detailed information is contained in the 
following passage of the f//irise (pp. 342-344), the author 
of which wrote about a.d. 987, a hundred and fifty years after 
Bibak’sdeath. After speaking of the Khurramis and Mazdakls, 
this writer passes to the Babakf Khurramis, concerning whom 
he says :— 

" Now as for the Babak! Khurramis, their founder was Babak 
al-KhurramI, who used to say to such as he desired to lead into 
. error that he was God, and who introduced into the 
In the Fihriit Khurrami sects murder, rapine, wars and cruel punish¬ 
ments, hitherto unknown to them. 

" Cause of the orif^in of his pretensions, his rebellion, his wars and 
his execution. 

“Says Wdqid b. 'Amr at-Tamimi, who compiled the history of 
Bdbak: ‘ His father was an oil-scller of al-Mada’in (Ctesinhon) 
who emigrated to the frontiers of Adharbayjan and settled in a 
village called BilaUabadh, in the district of Maymadh.* He used to 
carry his oil in a vessel on his' back, and wander througii the villages 
in the district. He conceived a passion for a one-eyed woman, who 
afterwards became the mother of Bab?k, and with her ho cohabited 
for a long while. And while she and he were [on one occasion] 
away from the village, enjoying one another’s company in a glade, 
and devoting themselves to wine which they had with them, behold, 
there came women from the village to draw water from a fountain 
in that glade, and they heard the sound of a voice singing in the 
Nabathasan tongue. They made in that direction and fell upon the 
two of them. 'Abdu’lUh fled, but they seized Bab.ik’s mother by 
tlie hair, l>rought her to the village, and exposed her to contumely 
there.’ 

“ Says Waqid : ‘ Then this oil-seller petitioned her father, and he 
gave her to him in man iage, and she bore him Babak. Then he 


Athdru'l-Bildd, 213, 344 ; Stydsat-ndma, pp. 200-203 ; Ibn Khalliknn (de 
Slane’s translation), vol. iii, p. 276 ; Ibn Qutayba’s Kttdbul-MaUinf p. 198; 
de Goeje's Btbl. Geogr. Arab, i, 203 ; \i, I2i , v, 52, 284-285, 307, 309; 
vii, 259, 272; vili, 88, 170. 352-353 ; Mas'uth’s Muruju'dh-Dhahab (ed. B. 
de Mcynard), vi, 187 ; vii, 02, 123-132, I 3 *l- 139 . 

* In the district of Ardabil and Arrajan. See B. de Meynard’s Diet de 
la Perse, p. 557. 
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went forth in one of his journeys to the Mountain of SabaUn/ where 
there fell upon him one who smote him from behind and wounded 
him so that he died after a little while. And Babak's mother be|»an 
to act as a professional wet-nurse for wages til! such time as he 
reached the age of ten years. It is said tliat she went fortli one day 
to seek Bab.ik, who was pasturing the cattle of a certain tube, and 
found him lying naked under a tree, taking his noontide sleep ; and 
that sliesaw under each hair on his breast and head a drop of blood. 
Then he woke up suddenly trom his sleep, and stood erect, and the 
blood which she had seen p.isscd away and she found it not. 
"Then,” said she, "1 knew that inv son was destined for some 
glorious mission.”' 

" &iys Waqid : ‘And again H.il'.ik was with ash-ShibI ibnu' 1 -Mu- 
naqqa al-A/di in the district of Sar.i,’ looking after his cattle, and 
from his hirelings he learned to play tlic drum. Then lie went to 
Tabriz in Adh.irbayjan. where he w.is for about two years in the 
service of Muii.iminad ibim'r-Kawwad al-Azdi. Tiien he letnrned 
to his inotlier, being at tii.it lime about eighteen ye.usof age, and 
abmie with her.' • 

“ S.'ivx W.iqid b. Aiiir : ‘Now theie were in tlie mountain of 
al-H.idlidh* and the hills connected theie\Mlh two men of the lur- 
barians * holding the Kliurr.imi doetnne, possessed of wealth and 
riches, who disputed as to which should hold sway over the 
Khurraniis inh.dsilmg these lulls, th.it the suprem.iey might belong 
exclusively to one ol tlienf. One was named J.iwidaii the son (if 
Suhi.ik,* while ihe other w.is better known by hts kunya of Alui 
'Imran; and tliere u.l^ contiim.il wai between tliein during die 
summer, while m winler-tmic tlie snow kept tliem ap.irt by closing 
the passes. Now j.uvui.'ui, wlio was Ihibak s m.istcr, went foitli fioiii 
Ins city with two thousand sheep, \\hieh he intended to luing into 
the town "f Zanj.in, one of the towns in the m.irches of n.i/v\in. So 
he entered U, sold his sheep, .ind turned l),u k to the mountain of 
al-Badlidli, wheic, being overtaken bv the snow and Ihe mgiit m the 
disliict of Miinad,* he tinned aside to the vill.ige of Bil.ilabadli, 


* A high mount.iin, covered with peipctu.ii snow, near Aidabil. 
See Dtct. <ie Ui I'cr^c, p. .>00. 

* Or Saraif, in AcUiarbayjan. Sec liibl. Cicvgr. Arab., vii, 271, last line 
' This was, till tlie last, Babak's great and eliicfest stronghold. 

* Probably Persians. The arrogance of llie Aiahs impelled them, like 
the Greeks, to legardall foreigners as barbarous folk. 

s Concerning tli.s n.ime, sec Justi’s Ihitnsclii's SamcubiiLli, p. 292. 

* See Barbier de Meynard’s Diet, dc hi I’crst, p. 557. 
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where he sought hospitality from the jazir' of the place, who, holding 
Jawidan in light esteem, passed him on to the mother of Babalc, 
bidding her entertain him. And she, by reason of poverty and 
straitened means, had no food [to set before him], wherefore she 
rose up and kindled a fire, being unable to do more than this [for 
his entertainment], while Babak waited upon his servants and beasts, 
and tended them, and gave them water to drink. And J.iwidan sent 
him out to buy for him food and wine and fodder, and when he 
brought him these things, he conversed and talked with him, and 
found him, nothwithstanding his detestable character, and though 
his tongue was cramped by outlandish speech, of good understanding, 
and saw him to be a cunning rogue. So he said to Babak's mother, 
" Oh woman, I am a man from the mountain of al-Badhdh, where I 
enjoy consideration and opulence, and I need [the services of] this 
thy son, wherefore give him to me, that I may take him with me, 
and make him my agent over my farms and estates, and f will send 
thee his wages, fifty dirhams every month." She replied, “ Thou 
seemest well-intentioned, and the signs of opulence are apparent in 
thee, and my heart feels confidence in thee; take hijn with thee, 
therefore, when thou departest." 

Then Abu 'Imrdn came down from his mountain against Jawl- 
ddn, and fought with him, but was routed and slain by him. And Jawi- 
ddn returned unto his mountain, bearing a wound which caused him 
anxiety, and abode in his house three days, and then died. Now his 
wife had conceived a passion for Babiik, who had yielded to her 
guilty desires, and so, when Jawidan died, she said to him, “ Verily 
thou art strong and cunning; Jawidan is dead, and I have not men¬ 
tioned this to any one of his followers. Prepare thyself for to-morrow, 
when I will assemble them before thee, and will inform them that 
Jiwidan said ; ‘ I desire to die this night, and that my spirit should 
go forth from my body, and enter into the body of B.ibak, and 
associate itself with his spirit. Venlv he will accomplish for himself 
and for you a thing which none hath heretofore accomplished and 
which none shall hcreafteraccomplish ; for verily he shall take poses- 
sion of the earth, and shall slay the tyrants, and shall restore the 
Mazdakites, and by him shall the lowest of you become mighty, and 
the meanest of you be exalted.' " And B.ib.ik's ambition was aroused 
by what she said, and he rejoiced thereat, and prepared himself to 
undertake it. 


• According to the Mvhifu't-Muliit this word has in 'Iraq the special 
signification of one chosen by his fellow-villagers to entertain oGficial 
guests quartered on the village. 
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“ * So when it was morning, she assembled before her the army of 
Jiwidan, and they said, " How is it that he doth not summon us and 
give ns his instructions?" She answered, “ Naught prevented him 
from so doing save that ye were scattered abroad in your homes in 
the villages, and that, had he sent to assemble you, tidings of this 
would have been spread abroad; wherefore he, fearing the malice 
of the Arabs towards you, laid upon me that which I now convey to 
you, if ye will accept it and act in accordance with it.” "Tell us," 
they answered, “ what were the wishes he e.spressed to thee, for 
verily we never opposed his commands during his life, nor will we 
oppose them now that he is dead." “ He said to me,” she replied, 
‘“Verily I shall die this night, and my spirit will go forth from my 
body, and will enter into the body of this lad, my servant, and I 
purpose to set him in authoiity over my followers, wherefore, when 
I am dead, make known to them this thing, and that there is no true 
religion in him who opposeth me herein, or who chooselh for him¬ 
self the contrary of what I have chosen.’" They answered, "We 
accept his testament to thee in respect to this lad." 

‘“Then she called for a cow, and Commanded that it should be 
slain and flayed, and that its skin should be spread out, and on the 
skin she placed a bowl filled with wine, and into it she broke bread, 
which she placed round about the, Iwwl. Then she called them, 
man by man, and bade each of them tread the skin with his fool, 
and t.ike a piece of bread^ plunge it in the wine, and eat it, saying, 
" I believe in thee, O Spirit of IJ.ibak, as 1 believe in the spirit of 
Jiiwidaii;" and that each should then take the hand of U.iliak, and 
do obeisance before it, and kiss it. And they did so, until such time 
as food was made ready for her ; then she brought forth food and 
wine to them, and seated ll.ibak on her bed, and sat beside him 
publicly before them. And when they had drunk three draughts 
each, she took a sprig of basil and offered it to Babak, and he took 
it from her hand, and this was their marriage. Then [their followers] 
came forth and did obeisance to the two of them, acknowledging 
the marriage. . . " 

Doctiims o« important statements contained in 

the above narrative as to Babak’s doctrines are :— 

(1) That he declared himself to be God, or at least a 
Divine Theophany. 

(2) That he declared that the soul of his master Jiwldin 
had passed into him.' He thus held two at least, and probably 

• This is confirmed by Tabari, iii, 1015. 
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Ishiq b. Ibrihfm, ordered ‘Abdu’llah’s hands and feet to be 
cut off, during which he uttered no sound and spoke no word. 
Then he was crucified on the eastern side of the river, between 
the two bridges. Yet was he not mocked to the same degree 
as Bdbak, who was brought forth mounted on an elephant, 
clad in a robe of brocade, and crowned with a round qalamuwa^ 
or Persian cap, of marten-skin. 

About a year later (September, a.d. 840) the body of 
Mdzydr, the rebel prince of Tabaristdn, was 
M^54““wh.ff. gibbeted beside that of Bibak, concerning which 
pitiable spectacle the poet Abii Tammdm (t a.d. 
845-6) has the following verses *:— 

" The fever of my heart was cooled when Bdbak became the neigh¬ 
bour of Mdeydr; 

He now makes the second with him under the vault of heaven; 
but he was not like, ‘ the second of two, when they were 
both in the Cave.' • 

They seem to stand aside that»they may conceal some news from 
the curious inquirer. 

Their raiment is black, and the hands^of the Samiimi might be 
sufposed to have woven for them a vest of pilch. 

Morning and evening they ride on slender steeds, brought out for 
them from the stables of the carpenters. 

They stir not from their place, and yet the spectator might suppose 
them to be always on a journey." 

With them was soon associated a third, no less than Afshln 
himself, the conqueror of Bdbak, the secret abettor of Mdzydr 

Execution Of fevolt agaiiist ‘Abdu’lIAh b. Tihir, the 

Afihin. Caliph’s governor of Khurisin, He too, though 
formerly one of the Caliph’s chief generals and favourite 
courtiers, was not less Persian by birth and sympathy than the 


* Cited by Ibn Khallikan, cd. WOstcnfeld, No. 709; de Slane's trans.^ 
Tol. iii, p. 376, whLh version is here given. 

• Allusion is made to the prophet and Abu Bakr in the Cave of Thawr. 
See Qur’an ix» 40. 

» The burning poisonous wind of the desert, commonly called Stmoom. 
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two others who bore him company at that grim trysting-place.' 
Of his trial a very interesting account is given by Tabari 
(iiijpp. 1308-1313), which is significant as showing how thina 
veneer of Isldra sufficed for a high officer of the Commander 
of the Faithful (until he fell into disgrace for purely political 
reasons) at this period. The substance of this narrative, which 
is on the authority of an eye-witness, H.irun b. ‘Is-i h. Manjiir, 
is as follows :— 

Amongst those present at the trial were Ahmad b. Abi 
Du'id, Ishdq b. Ibrihiin b. Mus'ab, Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’l- 
Malik az-ZayyAt, who acted as prosecutor, 
MAzyAr (who had turned “ King’s evidence," but, 
as we have already seen, with no benefit to himself), the 
Miibadh, or high-priest of the Magians, a prince of Sughd, and 
two men from the same province clad in tatters. These two 
last were first examined. They uncovered their backs, which 
were seen to be raw from scourging. “ Knowest 
FimtchjrRf the djou tlicsc men i” inquired Ibmi’z-ZavyAt ot 
icohoillli™ Afshin. “Yes," replied he; “this one is a 
mu adhdhin, and that one an imi\m; they built 
a mosque at Ushriisna, and I inflicted on each of them a 
thousand stripes, because I had covenanted with the princes of 
Sughd that I would leave all men unmolested in the religion 
which they professed, and these two fell upon a temple wherein 
were idols worshipped by some of the people of Ushrusna, c.Tst 
them forth, and made the place into a mosque ; wherefore I 
punished each of them with a thousand stripes, because they 
had acted aggressively and hindered the people in their 
worship." 

• See especially, as illustratinji his hatred ol the Aiabs, pp. 199-207 of 
Ihe Tdrtkh-i-Bayhaqi [C3^cuita, 11162}. and the translation of this remarkable 
passage given by K.a2imirvki at pp. 149-154 of his edition of the Dtu/dn 
of Manuchihri (Paris, 1886), and cf. de Slane’s translation of Ibn Khallikan, 
vol. i, p. 63, and p. 72, n. 9, where, on the authority of Ibn Shakir, Afshin 
is said to have been descended from the old Persian kings, an assertion 
confirmed by Bayhaqi top. at., p. 203, II. 1-2 m Kazimirski, op. dl., 
p. 151, last five lines). 
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Ibnu’z-ZayyAt then passed to another count. “What,” 
inquired he, “is a book in thy possession which thou hast 

adorned with gold, jewels and brocade, and which 

Second charge t . t • 

Uiepoaseasinno( contaiiis blaspliemiss against (jod r “it is a 

heathen book!. * a-1 r ° i • i t • . 

book, replied Arshin, “ which I inherited from 
my father, and which contains some of the wisdom of the 
Persians; and as for its alleged blasphemies, I profit by its 
literary merit and ignore tiie rest. And I received it thus 
sumptuously adorned, nor did need arise to compel me to strip 
it of its ornaments, so I left it as it was, just as you have the 
Book of Kallla and Dlmna and the Book of Mazdak i in your 
house, nor did I deem this incompatible with my profession of 
Isldm." 

Then the Magian priest came forward and said, “ This 
man was in the habit of eating the flesh of animals killed by 
Third charge- Strangulation, aild used to persuade me to eat it, 
flMhofcuaiClcd pretending that it was more tender than the flesh 
’"''reiilHS’of*''' "f beasts slain with the knife. Moreover, he used 
circunicuuon. gyg|.y Wednesday to slay a black sheep, cutting it 
in two with his sword, and then pas.ing between the two 
pieces, and afterwards eating its flesh. And one day he said to 
me, ‘I have become one of these people [f.r., the Arabs] in 
everything which 1 detest, even unto the eating of oil, and 
the riding of camels, and the wearing of sandals, but to this 
day not a hair hath fallen from me,’ meaning that he had 
never used depilatories, nor submitted to circumcision.” 
“Tell me,” said Afshln, “whether this fellow, who speaketh 
in this fashion, is worthy of credence in his religion.” Now 
the Mubad was a Magian who afterwards embr.aced Islam 
in the reign of al-Mutawakkil, one of whose intimates he 
became; so they answered, “No.” “Then,” said Afshin, 


* This book, as Nbhickc has remarked (GcscA. d. Sasaniden, p. 461, n. 2 
ad oi/t'.l, " which Ibnu'-i-Mmiaffa* inansiated [into Anibicj, and Ah.-in al- 
laihiqi re-edited, no doubt in metrical form [Filmsl, pp. 118 and i6j), was 
not religious, hut was a work designed merely to amuse, ciassed with the 
nook of Kalita and Dmna, and regarded .is harmless for a Musiiin. ” 
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“wh.it means your accept.ince of the testimony of one in 
whom you have no reliance, and whom you do not regard as 
trustworthy f ” Then he turned to the Mub.ad and said, 
“ VVas there a door or a window between my house and thine 
through which thou could’st observe me and have knowledge 
of my doings ?” “ No,” answcicd the Miibad. “VVas I not 

wont,” continued Afsbin, “ to bring thee in unto myself, and 
to tell thee mv secrets, and to t.alk with thee on Persian 
matters, and of my love for the things and tlie people of 
Persia ?” “ Yes,” replied the Mubad. “Then,” said Afsbin, 

“ thou art neither true in thy religious professions, nor 
generous in thy friendship, since tium hast brouglit up 
against me in public matteis which I confided to thee 
in secret.” 

The .VlarzubAn of Sughd was next brought forward, and 
Afsbin was asked if he knew him, to which he replied in the 
negative. Then they asked the Marzubin 
"ih'TaccflitiS whether he knewf Afsbin, to which he answered 
peoiac oi a.one tliat he did, and, turning to the accused, cried, 

hoa..i.n „ y trickster, liow long wilt thou defend thyself 
and strive to gloss over the truth?” “What sayest thou, 
O long-beard ? ” answered Afsbin. “ How do thy subjects 
write to thee ? ” continued the other. “ As they used to write 
to my father and grandfather,” replied Afsbin. “ Tell us how 
thev address you,” pursued the Marzubaii. “I will not,” said 
Afsbin. “ Do they not in their letters address thee as So-and- 
so and So-and-so in the language of Usbrusna?” demandid 
the other, “and does this not signify in Arabic, 'to the God of 
gods, from hit servant So-and-so the son of So-and-so?’” “ Yes, 
they do,” answered Afshin. “ Do Muslims suffer themselves 
to be addressed thus?” cried Ibnu’z-Zayydt j “what, then, 
hast thou left for Pharaoh, when he said to his people, ‘ / am 
your Lord the Supreme?’”' “This,” said Afshin, “ was the 
custom of the people in respect to my father, my grandfather, 
' Qur’an, Ixxix, J4. 
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and myself, ere I adopted IsMm ; and I was unwilling to lower 
myself in their eyes, lest their allegiance to me should be 
weakened.” “ Out upon thee, O Haydar 1 ” exclaimed Ishdq 
b. Ibrihlm b. Mus‘ab; “ how dost thou swear to us by God, 
and we give thee credence, and accept thine oath, and treat 
thee as a Muslim, whilst thou makest such pretensions as 
Pharaoh made ? ” “ O Abu’l-Husayn I ” replied Afehin, “ this 
passage was cited by ‘Ujayf against ‘All b. Hishim, and now 
thou citcst it against me 1 See who will cite it against thee 
to-morrow ! ” 

Then M4zy.ir, the Ispahbad of Tabaristin, was brought 
forward, and Afshin was asked, “ Knowest thou this man ! ” 
“No,” he answered. Then Mizyir was asked 
KcretiyISiig' whether he knew Afshin, to which he replied in 

reraJt'atid affirmative. • “ This,” said they to Afshin, 

ta'hKbcfLolr “is Mizyir.” “Yes,” said Afshin, “I recog¬ 
nise him now.” “ Hast thou corresponded with 
him ?” they inquired. “ No,” said Afshin. “ Has he written 
to you?” they demanded of Mizydr. “Yes,” he replied, 
“his brother Khish wrote to my brother Qilhyir, saying, 
‘None can cause this Most Luminous Religion' to prevail 
save I, and thou, and Bibak. As for Bdbak, he hath caused 
his own death by his folly, and, though I strove to avert death 
from him, his own folly would not brook intervention until it 
cast him into the catastrophe which befell him. If thou dost 
revolt, the people [i.e., the Arabs] have none but me to send 
against thee, and with me are the knights, and the valiant and 
brave; so that if I be sent against thee, there remain to do 
battle with us only three sorts of men, the Arabs, the Moors," 
and the Turks. The Arab is like a dog ; I will throw him 
a crust, and then smash his head with a mace. And these 

■ I presume that the religion of Zoroaster is intended, or else Uie 
doctrine of M.u!dak as revived by Babak. 

* Or Maghribts (pi. Maghdriba), i.e., Arabs and Berbers from N. and 
N.W. Africa. 
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flies ’ (meaning the Moors) ‘ are but few in numbers; > while 
as for these sons of devils’ (meaning the Turks), ‘ it needs but 
a short while to exhaust their arrows, after which the cavalry 
will surround them in a single charge and destroy them ail, 
and religion will return to what it ever was in the days of the 
Persians.’ ” • 

To this Afshin replied, “ This man brings against his 
brother and my brother charges which do not affect me. 
And even had I written this letter to him, that I might 
incline him to myself, and that he might regard my approach 
with equanimity, there would be nothing objectionable 
therein ; for since I helped the Caliph with my hands, 
I had the better right to help him by my wits, that I 
might take his enemy unawares and bring him before him, 
that I might therebv be honoured in my master's eyes even as 
‘Abdu’llih b. Tihir thus won honour.” 

Some further details of the trial are given, especially Afshln’s 
attempt to defend himself for his> neglect to undergo the rite of 
circumcision (“ wherein,” said Ibn Abl Du’id, “ is the whole 
of Islam and of legal ptirity ”), on the ground that he feared 
harm to his health from the operation. His excuses were 
scouted ; was it possible that a soldier, constantly exposed to 
lance-thrust and sword-blow, should be afraid of this ? Afshin 
saw that he was doomed, and, in the bitterness of his heart, 
exclaimed to Ibn Abl Du’dd, “ O Abii ‘Abdi’lbih, thou 
raisest up thy hood {taylaiin) with thy hand, and dost not 
suffer it to fell on thy shoulder until thou hast slain thereby 
a multitude.” 3 “ It hath become apparent to you,” said 

' Literally, " are eaters of a head, ' meaning, " they are few ; one head 
satisfying their stomachs." See Lane's Arabic Lexicon, Bk. i. Part I, p. 73. 

• It seems quite clear from all this that Afshin, though from T-ans- 
oxiana, was not, as has been sometimes alleged, a Turk, but wholly 
Persian in feeling and sympathy. 

» Meaning that he was what we should call “ a hanging judge." The 
taylasdn, says Lane in his Lexicon (Bk. 1 , Part 5, p. 1S67, s.v.), "seems to 
have resembled our academic hood, of which it was perhaps the original." 
It was worn by men of leaining. doctors of Theology, Law, Medicine, and 
the like. 
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Ibn Abl Du’Ad, addressing the audience, “ what he is ”; 
then to Bughi the Turk (called “the Elder”), “Away with 
him/” Thereupon Bughi seized Afshin by the girdle, and, 
as he cried out, “ This is what I expected from you / ” cast the 
skirt of his robe over his head, and, half throttling him, dragged 
him back to his prison. The Caliph al-Mu‘tasim, disregarding 
his piteous appeal for clemency, caused him to be slowly 
starved to death, after attempting, as it would appear, to 
poison him in some fruit which he sent to him by the hand 
of his son HAriin, who afterwards succeeded to the Caliphate 
under the title al-Wdthiq bi'lldh. * The body, cruciiied for 
a while between Babak and Mdzyir, as already described, was 
afterwards burned, and its ashes cast into the Tigris. In 
Afshin’s house were found, besides sundry idols set with jewels, 
many books of tlie religion to wliich he was secretly attached, 
including a “ Magian book ” called Zardwa. His death took 
place in June, a.d. 841 , so that he must have Languished in prison 
for nine months after his trial and the execution of Mazyir. 

It w.as the policy of the early ‘AbKasids, and of al-Ma’mun in 
particular,* to exalt the Peisians at the expense of the Arabs ; 
and in this chapter we have examined some of the more open 
and undisguised manifestations of the old Persian racial and 
religious spirit—^actual attempts to destroy the supremacy of 
the Arabs and of IslAm, and to restore the power of the 
ancient rulers and teachers of Persia. 3 Such aspirations after 
an irrevtKable past may be said, in a certain sense, to have 
been crucified on the three gibbets at Surra man-ra’a; and yet 
so strongly did these Persianising ideas, which they represented 
in their different ways, continue to work, that, in the words of 
Abu Tammdm already quoted (p. 330 supra), “the spectator 
might suppose them to be always on a journey.” 

' See the interesting narrative of Bamdiin b. Isma'il given by Tabari |iii, 

pp. 13i4-i3t8). 

■ His leasons for mistrusting the Arabs are clearly set forth in Tabari, 
ill, p. 1142. 

s C/ Golclriher’s luminous chapter on the Shu'ubiyya, or “ Gentile Fac¬ 
tion," in his ilulusmmeilanixhe Sluitien, pp. 147 et xqq., especially p. 150. 
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CHAPTER X 


TH* GENERAL PHENOMENA OF THE FIRST PERIOD OF THE 
DECLINE OF THE CALIPHATE (a.D. 847-IOOO), FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF AL-MOTAWAKKIL TO THE ACCESSION 
OF mahmOo of CHAZNA. 

The period which we have now to consider is one which, 
though politically far less brilliant than the last, is in many 
respects quite as interesting. The sudden rever- 
ciia^^Mic. S'O" from the broad and tolerant spirit of al-Ma'mun 
and his succesSbrs to a narrow and bigoted ortho¬ 
doxy seems to have encouraged rather than repressed the 
development of several most remarkable religious and philo¬ 
sophical movements, notably amongst the former the Car- 
mathian or Isma‘fli propaganda which culminated in the 
establishment of the Fitimide Anti-Caliphate of North Africa 
and Egypt, and amongst the latter the philosophical fraternity 
known as the Ikhtvinu’j Safi or “ Brethren of Purity.” The 
growing paralysis of the Court of Baghdad, primarily caused by 
the ever-increasing lawlessness and tyranny of the Turkish 
“ Praetorian Guard,” wherewith, in an evil moment, the 
Caliphs had surrounded themselves, led directly to the 
formation in most prts of the Muhammadan Empire, 
notably in Persia, of practically independent or semi¬ 
independent dynasties, whose courts often became fxi for 
learning and literature, more apt in many ways to discover 
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and stimulate local talent than a distant and unsympathetic 
metropolis. And withal the disadvantages of the greater 
decentralisation which characterises later epochs were not 
yet apparent: Arabic still remained the language of diplomacy, 
science, and culture throughout the vast domains of which 
Baghdad was still the intellectual, and, to a large extent, the 
political centre; and communications, both material and 
spiritual, were sufficiently unimpeded to allow of the free 
interchange of ideas, so that men of learning passed readily 
from one centre of culture to another, and theories propounded 
in Spain and Morocco were soon discussed in Khurisdn and 
Transoxiana. 

From our special point of view, moreover, this period is 
of particular interest, since it gave birth to what we ordinarily 
understand by Persian literature, that is the post- 
literature during Muhammadan literature of Persia. VVehavealready 

thuperiMt jpojjgn earlier chapter (pp. 11-18 iupra) 

of the slender evidences whicli can be adduced of the existence 
of neo-Persian (as opposed to Pahlawi) writings of an earlier 
date, and have seen that while it is Kkely enough that occasional 
memoranda, or even small manuals, may have existed before 
the middle of the ninth century, it is very doubtful if we 
possess the text of even a line of Persian which was composed 
before the middle of the ninth century ; since the Persian 
poem alleged by ‘Awfi to have been composed in a.d. 809 by 
a certain ‘Abbis of Merv' on the occasion of the visit paid 
by al-Ma’mun to that city is, as Kazimirski has pointed out,* 
of very suspicious authenticity. Yet no sooner had Khurdsin, 
the province of Persia most remote from Baghdad, begun to 
shake itself free from the direct control of the Caliphs, than 
Persian poetry began to flourish, at first sporadically under the 

' See Elbe’s tract entitled Riitlagrs VorlHufer und Zeilgenossen, tin 
Bcilrag tur k’tnnimss dtr allcsienDenkmMer luupersischcr Poesu, pp. 36-8, 
and Horn’s GtscliiMe dtr pcrsischtn Lilkralur (Leipiig, 1901), pp. 47-8. 

• Mtnouicktkri. pp. 8-9 of the Introduction. 
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Xihirid (a.d 820-872) and SafBlrid (a.d. 868-903) dynasties, 
and then copiously under the dynasty, at once more national 
than the former and more noble than the latter, of the 
Siminids (a.d. 874-999), while in the Ghaznawl epoch, 
which immediately follows that which we are about to discuss, 
it may be said to have attained its full development, if not its 
zenith. 

To this subject we shall return in another chapter, but it 
will be well first of all to treat more broadly of the general 
history of this period of the Caliphate, alike in its political, its 
religious, and its literary aspects. We shall therefore divide 
this Book, like the preceding ones, into three chapters, in 
the first of which we shall endeavour to present the reader 
with a conspectus of the whole period with which we 
are now dealing, while In the second we shall discuss more 
fully certain aspects of the religious and philosophical move¬ 
ments of the time, reserving for the last an account of the 
earliest period of Persian literature. • And should the reader be 
tempted to complain of so much space being still devoted 
to phenomena which centr! round Baghdad and appear more 
closely connected with Arabic than with Persian literature, he 
must remember that this is an essential part of the scheme on 
which this history is constructed, it being the author’s pro¬ 
found conviction that the study of Persian, to prove fruitful, 
cannot be divorced from that of Arabic, even in its purely 
literary aspects, still less in the domains of religion and 
philosophy into which anything beyond the most superficial 
reading of the belles lettres of Persia must inevitably lead us. 
To those whose horizon of Persian literature is bounded by the 
Gulistan, the Buslan, the Amuar-i-SuhayU, the Dhvin of 
Hifidh, and the Quatrains of ‘Umar Khayyim, this book is 
not addressed. 

Our period opens with the comparatively long and wholly 
deplorable reign of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (a.d. 847-861), 
which is characterised politically by the ascendancy of the 
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Turicish party and the repression of the Arabs, and, to a less 
extent, of the Persians; and intellectually by the reaction against 
the liberal Mu'tazilite doctrines and philosophical 
arMuuwiUdL tendencies of the previous Caliphs, and a fanatical 
hatred of ‘All and his S/)/‘a or faction. The 
place of the Barmecides and other noble Persians is taken 
by Turkish soldiers of fortune (originally, as a rule, slaves 
captured in the religious wars waged on the frontiers of 
Khurasan against heathen Turkish tribes), whose barbarous 
names well accord with their savage acts. The pages of the 
chronicles are filled with such : Bogh& (“the Bull”), an older 
and a younger ; Bilghir, Vtimish (who became Prime Minister 
two or three years after al-Mutawakkil’s murder), Biyabik, 
Kalbatakin, and the like. The names of these Turkish mer¬ 
cenaries, even when they are in Arabic, denote their origin ; 
IFaflf, for instance, one of the chief regicides who compassed 
al-Mutawakkil’s death, stands revealed by his name as originally 
a slave.' It was an evil day for the Caliphs when, ceasing to 
trust or sympathise with their own people, they surrounded 
themselves with these savage and stif-seeking men of violence, 
and transferred their residence from Baghdad to Surra-man-ra'a 
(or Sdmarra), which, being interpreted, means “gladdened is 
he who hath beheld it,” “ from the beauty of its site,” as Muir 
observes, “ “ or, as was wittily said, ‘ Whoever saw it with the 
Turks settled there, rejoiced at Baghdad being well rid of 
them.’ ” And though this had happened already in the reign 
of al-Mu‘tasim, the bitter fruits thereof first matured in the 
days of al-Mutawakkil. 

The latter, it is true, had thought in the latter part of his 
reign (a.d. 858) of moving his capital, but it is 

M»°»walui characteristic of his admiration for the Uinayyads 
and his anti-Shi‘ite prejudices that it was 
Damascus, not Baghdad, which he had in mind. His religious 

' See Dory's SupfUmcnl asut Dieliomiaira Arabes, vol. ii, p. 810, tv. 

• The CalipkaU, and ed. (1892), p. 509 ad cate. 
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bigotry, which was especially directed against the Shi'a, but 
which also found its expression in vexatious enactments directed 
against the Jews and Christians, was, indeed, in complete keeping 
with his Turkish proclivities, and makes us liken him rather to 
a gloomy and fanatical Ottoman sultan than to the heir of 
al-Mansur and al-Ma‘mun. As regards his attitude towards the 
Shi'a, it was not enough that he should on occasions shed their 
blood, as he did in the case of the tutor of his sons, Ibnu’s- 
Sikklt, the celebrated grammarian • (a.d. 857), and, for more 
reason, of ‘fsi b. Ja'far, who was, by his command, beaten to 
death in a.d. 855 for speaking ill of Abii Bakr,‘Umar, ‘A’lsha, 
and IJafsa, and his body refused burial and cast into the Tigris 
“asa warning to every heretic in the Faith who dissented from 
the body of believers ”; • his hatred extended itself to the 
great Imims of the Slu'a, ‘Ali and al-ljusayn, whom all good 
Muslims, be they of the Sunna or Ae Shi'.a, revere. Thus in 
A.D. 851 he caused the holy shrine of Kerbeli, built to com¬ 
memorate the martyrdom of al-Husayn, to be destroved, and 
forbade men to visit the spot ,3 which was ploughed over and 
sown with crops; and hf suffered, and apparently approved, 
a buffoon who, padded with pillows to give him an artificial 
paunch, used to hold up ‘Ah' to ridicule before him and his 
courtiers. 

As regards the Jews and Christians, many of whom, as we 
have seen, stood high in honour with his predecessors, his first 

^ ^ ^ enactment against them was issued early in his 

•eamsi th« jeu» reign (a.d. 850), and the second three or four 
years later. They were thereby compelled to 
wear “ honey-coloured gowns (taytasiri),* parti-coloured 

' Muir, op. cit, p. 525; Drockclmann, Gexh. d. Arab, till., i, p. 117. 

'Tabari's Antials, Set. lit, pp. 1424-1426. 

1 Ibid., Set. iii, p 1407. 

' The dull yellow garments which the Znrnastrians of Persia (Yard and 
Kirman) are still compelled to wear are the last remnant of these old 
disabilities. Sa'di, writing in the thirteenth century, still spoke of them as 
‘“atal-i-dikhla," "sewed [i.r. made up] honey." See n.3 on p.335 tupra. 
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badge*, and caps and girdles of certain ignoble patterns; to 
ride only on mules and asses, with wooden stirrups and saddles 
of strange construction ; and to have placed over the doors of 
their houses effigies of devils. Such of their churches and 
temples as were of recent construction were destroyed, or 
converted into mosques ; their tombs were to be level with the 
ground j and they were forbidden to gather in the streets or 
to exhibit the sign of the cross, while their children might not 
learn to write Arabic or receive instruction from a Muham¬ 
madan tutor.* 

Ahmad b. (lanbal (t A.d. 855), the founder of the nar¬ 
rowest and least spiritual of the four orthodox schools of Sunni 
doctrine, was now the dominating religious 
wiiieriotuiu influence, and was able to pay back with interest 
the harsh treatment which he had suffered at the 
hands of the Mu'tazilites. These, needless to say, fared but 
ill under the new rlgime, which was, indeed, generally un¬ 
favourable to men of science and philosophers. Thus the 
physician B6kht-Yishu‘,» the grandson of him who was 
Director of the Hospital and Mcdicjl School at Junde-ShSpflr 
in the Caliphate of ai-Man;dr, was deprived of all his 
possessions and banished to Bahrayn (a.d. 858) for some 
trifling cause, and it is not surprising to And how comparatively 
small is the number of writers and scholars of eminence who 
flourished in al-Mutawakkil’s time. Ibn Khurdddhbih wrote 
the first edition of his “Book of Itineraries” {Kitibu't- 
MasiHk via’l~MamAlik)l about the beginning of this period : 
^Abdu’llih b. Sallim al-Jumahi, the author of a Memoir of 

* Muir's Caliphate, pp. sai-a ; Tabari’s Annals, Scr. iii, pp. 1389, etseqq. 
and 1419. 

• The meaning of this n.ame is “ Jesos hath delivered " : the first part of 
it is from an oid Persian verb bokhlan, " to save," " deliver," and has 
nothing to do with bakhi, “ fortune." See an interesting note in N'Oldeke's 
Gesch. b. ArtachSir-i-PApakAn, p. 49, n. 4, ad calc. 

s Published, with French translation, in the journal Asiatique for 1865 
(Ser. vi, vol. 5, pp. 1-127 and 227-293 and 44^527), and in vol. vi of de 
Goeje’s Bibl. Geopr. Arab. 
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the Poets {Tabaqitu-sh-Shu''ari) •, al-VVdqidfs secretary, Ibn 
Sa'd the historian ; the Christian mathematician and man of 
science, Qusti b. Luqd; and the Syrian ShPite and ShuHjbi 
poet, Diku’l-Jinn, who flourished about the same time or a 
little earlier, have been already mentioned, as have the unfor¬ 
tunate IbnuVSilckit and Bolcht-Yishu‘, and the now triumphant 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (t a.d. 855). Apart from some other 
writers of note who flourished at this time, but whose names 
will be recorded according to the dates of their decease, almost 
the only men of letters who need be mentioned are the 
physician and translator from the Greek Yahyd b. Misawayh 
(d. A.D. 856), the historian of Mecca, al-Azraqi (t A.D. 858), 
and the poet Di'bil, who was also a Sluhte (t A.D. 860). To 
these might be added the Egyptian mystic Dhu’n-Nun and 
his earlier congener al-Muhdsibi; the ill-fated poet ‘AH b. 
Jahm as-Simi, one of whose panegyrics on al-Mutawakkil is 
still extant ; the poetess Eacjl of Yam.ima ; the musician Ishiq, 
son of the celebrated minstrel of Hirun’s Court, Ibrihlm 
al-Mawsill, and a few others. 

At the end of the ^-ear A.D. 861 al-Mutawakkil, while 
overcome with drink, w.-is murdered by his Turkish guards, 
who were instigated thereto by his son al-Mun- 
tasir ; but the parricide did not survive his 
victim a year. He and his three successors, 
al-Musta‘fn, al-Mu'tazz, and al-Muhtadi, reigned in all only 
about nine years, and the three last were all in turn done to 
death, generally with circumstances of great brutality, by the 
Turks, who were now paramount. A 1 MuhtadI showed the 
greater spirit. “Earlier,” says Muir (p. 535), “and supported 
by the Arabs, he might have restored life to the Caliphate. 
But now, both as regards number and discipline, foreigners had 
the upper hand.” Yet he nude a brave attempt to repress the 
growing presumption, arrogance, and violence of these blood¬ 
thirsty mercenaries, of which attempt his successor at any rate 
reaped the benefit. 
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It was during this turbulent epoch that Persian indepeu* 
dence may be said to have been revived by the remarkable 
achievements of Ya'qub the son of Layth “the 
rmftlX[ 2 D- Coppersmith ” [as-Saffir), who, notwithstanding 
his humble origin, succeeded in founding a dynasty 
which, though short-lived, made its power felt not merely in 
Slstin, the place ot its origin, but throughout the greater part 
of Persia and almost to the walls of Baghdad. The Tihirids 
are, it is true, generally reckoned an earlier Persian dynasty, 
and in a certain sense they were so. Their ancestor, Tihir 
“ the Ambidexter ” {Dhu'l-Tammayri), was rewarded by 
al-Ma'mun for his signal services in the field with the govern¬ 
ment of Khurisin (a.d. 820), and the continuance of this 
dignity to his heirs unto the third generation gave to the 
family a local authority and position which previous governors, 
appointed only for a term of years and removable at the 
Caliph’s pleasure, had never enjoyed. It is a matter of 
common observation that settlers in a country, often after a 
comparatively brief residence, outdo those native to the soil in 
patriotic feeling, a fact of which the history of Ireland in 
particular affords plentiful examples ; for what proportion of 
the foremost leaders of Irish struggles against English authority 
—the Fitzgeralds, Emmetts, Wolfe Tones, and Napper 
Tandys of the ’98—could claim to be of purely Irish ex¬ 
traction i And so it would not be a surprising phenomenon 
if the TfAhirids, notwithstanding their Arab extraction, had 
become wholly Persianised. But though the earliest Persian 
poet, whose verses have been preserved to us—Ijan^ala of 
Bfidghls—appears to have lived more or less under their 
patronage, it is doubtful whether they really sought, as did 
their successors, the SafFirids and Siminids, to foster the 
renaissance of the Persian language and literature. Dawlatshih,' 
discussing the origins of Persian poetry, relates that on one 
occasion a man came to the Court of ‘Abdu’llih b. Tihir 
■ See p. 30 o( my edition of Dawlatshah. 
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(a.d. 828-844) N&hipfir and offered him an anaent 
Persian book. To his inquiry as to its nature the man 
replied, “ It is the Romance of Wimiq and ‘Adhri, a pleasing 
tale which was compiled by wise men and dedicated to King 
Nushirwin.” The Amir replied, “ We are men who read 
the Qur’in, and need not such books, but only the Scripture 
and Tradition. This book, moreover, was composed by 
Magians, and is accursed in our eyes.” He then ordered 
the volume to be cast into the water, and issued instructions 
that wherever in his territories any Persian book of Magian 
authorship might be discovered it should be destroyed. 
Without attaching too much historical importance to this 
story, we may yet take it as representing more or less correctly 
the attitude of the Tihirids to things Persian j and an 
anecdote related by Dawlatshih immediately after this, in 
which the little son of Ya'qub the Coppersmith is represented 
as spontaneously producing, in an access of childish glee, the 
first rude Persian verse of Mqliammadan times, may at least be 
taken as indicating a general conviction that to the Saffirids 
Persia owed in no. small measure the recovery of her 
national life. 

It was in the very year of al-Mutawakkil's death that this 
Ya'qub first appears on the scene, emerging from his native 
Slstdn and advancing on Herdt.» Some eight years later 
(a.d. 869) we find him in possession of Kirmin, and sending 
gifts to the Caliph al-Mu'tazz. From this time onwards until 
his death (a.d. 876) we find him steadily enlarging his 
domains, to which Balkh, Tukhdristdn, Sind, Nlshdpur, part 
of Tabaristdn, Pdrs, Rdm-Hurmuz, and Ahwdz were 
successively added. A full account of his career, based on 
the best authorities, has been given by Professor Noldeke of 
Strassburg in his admirable Skilchts frm Eattirn Hislorj 
(J. Sutherland Black’s translation, pp. 176-206), to which 
the reader is referred for fuller particulars. The dynasty 
’ Tabari’* Annals, Ser. lii, p. 1500. 
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founded by Ya'qub practically ceased with the defeat of his 
brother and successor ‘Amr at Balkh by Ismi'i'l b. Ahmad the 
Sdmdnid in a.d. 900, but it had at least succeeded in reviving 
the national life of Persia, and in detaching its history 
definitely from that of the ‘Abbdsid metropolis. 

About the same time (a.d. 865) another province of 
Persia, Tabaristin, the strip of fen and forest land lying 
between the Elburz Mountains and the southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea, gained a precarious 
independence under a scion of the House of ‘AH 
named Hasan b. Zayd, called “ the Stone-lifter ” {Jalibu'l- 
hijira) because of his great strength. He was succeeded by 
several other Sayyids of his house, whose virtues, princely 
generosity, charities and encouragement of learning, form a 
favourite theme of Ibn Isfandjyir * (who wrote early in the 
thirteenth century) and other historiiins of this province. 
Needless to say that they were all ardent supporters of the 
Shl'ite doctrine and cause. Some of them were not only 

patrons of letters and founders of colleges, but poets as well, 
and Ibn Isfandiyir cites in his work a number of Arabic verses 
composed by them, including a polemic in verse against the 
Sunni Ibn Sukkara by Sayyid Abu’i-Hus.iyn al-Mu’ayyad 
bi’Mh. It is not unlikely that verses in the dialect of 
TabaristAn (from which are descended the modern Mizan- 
darinl and Gllakl idioms) may also have been composed at 
this epoch, though the earliest which I have met date from 
the Seljuq period only, or at most (/.^., Pindir of Ray, who 
flourished early in the eleventh century) from a slightly 
earlier epoch. 

' This valuable work exists only in manuscript. Copies of It are pre- 
served in the British Museum, the Bodleian, the India Office, the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, and St Petersburg. A long extract from it relating to 
early Sasanian times was published with a French translation by the late 
Professor James Darmesteter in the Journal Astattque for i8^, pp. 185-350 
and 503-555. The account of the poet Firdawst cited in it from the Chahdr 
MaqiUa was also used (before the latter work was rendered generally 
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Persia, then, at the epoch of which we are now speaking, 
was beginning to struggle into a new national life, and to give 
fresh expression to its marked preference for the Shl'ite 
doctrine. For Ya'qub b. Laytb, if we are to credit the long 
account of his successful revolt against the Caliphate (for such, 
in effect, it was) given by the N idhdmu’l-Mulk in his “ Trealise 
on the Art of Government ” {Siyiiat-nima, cd. Schefer, 
pp. 11-17) had strong Shl'ite leanings ; though of course what 
is there said about his relations with the Fitimid Caliph (who 
only began to establish his power some thirty-five years after 
Ya'qub’s death) is an absurd anachronism. And in the 
Biography of eminent Shi'ites lithographed at Tihrin in 
A.H. i268(a.d. 1851-2) under the title of A/< 7 /d/)'ju'/-Afimin/n' 
(“Assemblies of True Believers”) the S.iffiliids are included 
amongst the adherents of the Shl'a cause. 'I'he evidence there 
adduced for Ya'qub’s religious standpoint is rather quaint. 
Information was communicated to him that a certain Abii 
Yusuf had spoken slightingly of 'Uthm-In b. ‘Affin ; and 
Ya'qub, thinking that a Sistinl noble of this name was 
intended, ordered him to be punished. But when he was 
informed that it w.as the third Caliph, the successor of 'Umar, 
who had been thus reviled, he countermanded the punishment 
at once,saying, “I have nothing to do with the 'Companions.’” 

A third great event belonging to this period was the 
formidable rebellion of negro slaves (Zanj = jffithiopian) 
which for neaily fourteen years (a.d. 869-883) 
^btu?OTc caused the utmost alarm and anxiety to the 
metropolis of IsUm. The scene of this stubborn 
and, for a long while, successful revolt was the marshes lying 
between Basra and Wisit, and the leader of these African 

accessible by my translation ot it in the J. R. A.S, tor 1899) by Dr. Ethe 
and Professor Kbldeke. 

* The utility of this valuable work, written about A.D. 1585, by Sayyid 
Nuru'llah b. Sayyid Sharif al-Mar‘ashi of Shushtar, is. unfortunately, 
greatly marred by the fact that in the lithographed edition the pages are 
sot numbered, and there are no indices. 
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slaves was a Persian, *Ali b. Muhammad of Warzanin (near 
Ray), who, though boasting descent from ‘Alf and Fdpma, 
proclaimed the doctrines not of the Shpites but of the Khi- 
rijites. The explanation of this curious fact is given by 
Professor Noldelce in the excellent account of this “Servile 
War in the East” given in his Sketches frtm Eastern History 
(chap. V, pp. 146-175): the rebel leader knew his clientile too 
well to tempt them with a bait which, though efficacious 
enough with his own countrymen, would have entirely failed 
to appeal to minds far more ready to absorb the democratic 
views of the Khirijites than the sentimental legitimist aspira¬ 
tions of the Shi‘a. And so, as Noldeke has pointed out 
[op. cit., p. 152)— 

“ It is abundantly clear why Karmat, one of the founders of the 
Karmatians, an extreme Shiite sect which was destined soon after 
this to fill the whole Mohammedan world with fear and dismay, 
should, on religious grounds, have decided not to connect himself 
with the negro leader, however useful this association might other¬ 
wise have been to him," 

The year a.h. 260 (=a.d. 873-4) was in several respects 
an important epoch in Muhammadan, especially in ShPite, 
history; but, before speaking of it, we may 
briefly mention the chief men of letters who 
died during the decade which preceded it, which 
includes the first four years of al-Mu‘tamid’s 

Caliphate. 

Abu Hdtim of Sajistin (Slstdn), who died about a.d, 864, 
was the pupil of al-Asma‘! and the teacher of the celebrated 
al-Mubarrad. Some thirty-two of his works are 

*'’^s2t4^°* enumerated in the Fihrist, but the only one 
preserved to us in its entirety (and that only in 
the unique Cambridge manuscript, which formerly belonged to 
the traveller Burckhardt) is the Kitdise’l-Mu'ammarln (“ Book 
of the Long-lived ”), published with introduction and notes by 
the learned Goldziher (Leyden, 1899). 
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Much more important was ‘Amr b. Bahr, surnamed “# 1 - 
Jihi^” because of his prominent eyes, a man of great 

Ai-J4bidh »nd remarkable literary activity (tA.o. 

~ 869). He was a staunch adherent of the Mu'taai- 

lite doctrine, of which one school bears his name. Of his 
works, which chiefly belong to the class of belles letires 
(adab) several have been published : the Kitibu'l-Bayin wal- 
tibyin in Cairo; and the Kitibul-Bukhali (“ Book of 
Misers”) in Leyden by Van Vlotcn. He also wrote a tract 
“on the Virtues of the Turks,” which exists in several 
manuscripts. He stood in high favour under al-Ma’mun and 
his two successors, but narrowly escaped death on the fall and 
execution of his patron, the tvazir Ibnu’z-Zayyit. His 
writings are equally remarkable for style and contents, and 
entitle him to be placed in the foremost rank of early Arabic 
prose writers. 

A year later than al-JAhidh (a.d. 870) died the great 
traditionist al-Bukhiil, the aushor of the celebrated Collec¬ 
tion of Traditions called the Salilh, which, 
amongst ill Sunni Muhammadans, ranks as 
highest authority on this subject. Another 
work on the same subject, and bearing the same 
title, was compiled by Muslim of Nlshipur, who died a few 
years later (a.d. 875) ; another by at-Tirmidhl (t a.d. 892), 
and a fourth by an-Nasi'l (t a.d. 914). These four great 
traditionists were all natives of Khurisin, and were probably 
of Persian extraction. 

The only other writers of this period who need be 
mentioned are the poetess padl of Yamima (t a.d. 873), who 
in her earlier life professed Shl'ite views, and the Christian 
physician and translator Hunayn b. Ishiq, who poisoned 
himself in a.d. 873 on account of the vexation caused him by 
his excommunication by his bishop Theodosius. 

We now come to the year a.h. 260 (= a.d. 873-4), a year 
memorable for the following important events: (i) the 
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“ Occultatioii ” or Disappearance of the Twelfth Iinim of the 
Shl'ite “Sect of the Twelve; ” (2) the beginning of the Pro¬ 
paganda of the Shl‘ite “Sect of the Seven,” or 
Isttta'ilis, which led directly to the rise of the 
Carmathians {^armatl, pi. ^rimita) and the 
foundation of the Fitimid Anti-Caliphate of North Africa and 
Egypt ; and {3) the establishment of the Sdminid dynasty in 
Khurdsdn, In this year also the great Sufi saint Bdyazid of 
Bistdm died, and the theologian Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari was 
born ( he who was destined to give the coup de grdee to the 
Mu'tazilite ascendancy in Islam, and to give currency and form 
to that narrower and more illiberal doctrine which has given 
to the Muhammadan religion its rigid and stereotyped charac 
ter. The religious phenomena of this critical period will be 
more fully discussed in the.following chapter, and here we 
shall continue to speak chiefly of external and political 
events. 

The rise of the Sdminid dynasty coincided with, and indeed 
brought about, the fall of the short-lived power of the Copper¬ 
smith’s sons Ya'qub and'^Amr, and marks the 
^oynitiy”''* really active beginning of the Persian Renaissance. 

Sdmin, after whom the dyimsty is called, claimed 
descent from Bahrdm Chubln (see p. 181 supra), and the 
genuineness of this pedigree is admitted by the learned and 
exact Abii Rayhdn al-Blrunl.‘ He was converted from the 
Zoroastrian faith to Islim by Asad b. ‘Abdu’lidh, the governor 
of Khurdsin, after whom he named his son. His four grand¬ 
sons all had provincial governments in Khurdsdn in the 
Caliphate of al-Ma’mun (about a.d. 819), but Ahmad, the 
second of them, was most successful in extending and con¬ 
solidating his dominions, and his two sons, Nasr I and Isma‘ 11 , 
succeeded in overthrowing the ^affdrid power, taking ‘Amr b. 
Layth (who succeeded his brother Ya'qub in a.d. 876) captive 

' See p. 48 of Sachau's translation of his Ckivnolo^ oj A ncicnt Katwnt. 
Al-Biruni died in A.o. 1048. 
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in A.D. 900, and establishing a dynasty which fiourishcd for 
nearly 125 years ere it was in turn overthrown by the rising 
might of the House of Ghazna. 

Two anecdotes concerning the SafFArids, both to be found 
in the NidhdmuTMulk^s Siydsat-ndma (ed. Schefer, pp. 13—16), 
arc too typical and too celebrated amongst the 
Pcrsiatis to bc Omitted here. The first concerns 
the elder brother Ya^qub. When, after his defeat 
by the troops ol the Caliph al-Mu^tamid on the 
occasion ot his persistent attempt to enter Baghdad, he lay 
dying of colic, the Caliph, still fearing him, sent him a 
conciliatory letter, wlierein, while reproaching him for his 
disobedience, he held out conditional promises of forgiveness 
and compensation. 

“When Ya'qub had read the Califh's letter/’says the narrator, 
“ his heart was in no way softened, neither did he experience any 
remorse for his action; but he bade them put some cross and fish 
and a few onions on a wooden platter, and set them before him. 
Then he bade them introduce the Caliph’s ambassador, and caused 
him to bc seated. Then he turned his face to the ambassador and 
said, ‘Go, tell the Caliph Hiat 1 am the son of a coppersmith, and 
learned from my father the coppersmith's cr.ift. My food has been 
barley bread, fish, cress and onions. This dominion and gear and 
treasure and goods I won by cunning and courage; I neither 
inherited them from my father nor received them from thee. I will 
not rest until I send thy head to Mahdiyya * and destroy thy House : 

I will either do this which I say, or I will return to my barley bread 
and fish and cress. Bciiold, I have opened the doors of my treasure- 
houses, and have again called out my ti oops, and I come on the heels 
of this message.'"* 

This anecdote well illustrates the character of the doughty 
coppersmith. 

' The genuineness of this speech li disproved by this anachronism. 
Mahdiyya, the first capital of the Fatimid Caliphs, was not founded for 
more than thirty years after Ya'qub’s death, which happened in June, 
A.D. 879. 

• Cf. Noldeke’s Skclehes, English translation, p. 193, and also Ibnu'U 
Athir, Cairo ed., vol. vii, p. 107. 


24 
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The second anecdote, wliich is even more celebrated, 
concerns the final defeat of ‘Amr b. Layth, Ya'qub’s brother 
and successor, who, having been declared a rebel 

Anecdote con- ° , 

cermort Amr b. bv the Caliph al-MuHamid in a.d. 884, was 

Laylhsdeleatby J r T) 

‘SiaS° tsstored to favour for a brief pei iod in a.d. 890, 
then again disavowed, until in May, a.d. 895, he 
was utterly routed near Ballch by Isma ‘11 b. Ahmad the 
Siminid, whom the Caliph had incited to attack him. Of 
the seventy thousand horsemen whom he had reviewed before the 
battle, all were scattered, though, it is said, not one was even 
wounded ; and evening saw the fallen prince a captive in the 
enemy’s camp, and in want of a supper. A farrdsh, who had 
formerly been in his employment, happened to pass by, and 
took pity on him. He bought some meat, borrowed a frying- 
pan from one of the soldiers, made a fire of camel-dung, and 
set the pan over it, supported on a few clods of earth. Then 
he went off to get some salt, and while he w.as gone a hungry 
dog, attracted by the savourjr smell, came up and thrust its 
nose into the frying-pan to pick out a bone. The hot frying-pan 
burned its nose, and as it drew baejf its head the ring-like 
handle of the pan fell on its neck, and when it took to its heels 
in terror it earned the frying-pan and the supper with it. When 
‘Amr saw this, he turned to the soldiers and sentinels who 
stood by and said, “ Be warned by me I I am he whose 
kitchen it needed four hundred camels to carry this morning, 
and to-night it has been c.irricd oft by a dog ! ” Abu Mansur 
ath-Tha‘dlibl remarks in his Latii’ifu'i-Ma'tinf (ed. de Jong, 
p. 88) that two of the most extraordinary battles were this 
one, which put an end to the Saft'drid power, when an army of 
fifty thousand escaped, though utterly routed, only the leader 
being taken captive; and the battle between al-‘Abbds b. 
‘Amr and the Carmathians at Hajar, wherein the ten thousand 
soldiers of the former perished to a man, and only their leader 
escaped. 

About the year a.d. 880 there rose to brief but considerable 
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power a certain Ahmad of Khujistdn (near Hcrdt) who deserves 
a passing mention because of the manner in which, according to 
the author of the Chahir Moqala (who wrote 
about the middle of the twelfth century),' his 
ambition was first stirred by two Persian verses of 
the poet Han^ala of Badghls. He was asked, “ How did’st 
thou, who wert originally an ass-heid, become Amir of 
KhurAsin ? ” “ One dav,” he answered, “ I was reading the 

DlwAn of Handhala of Badghi's in BAdghls of KhujistAn when 
I chanced on these two couplets 

'If lordship lies uilliin the lion's jaws. 

Go, risk it, and from those dre.id port.ils sci/e 
Such straight-coiifroiitiii.g death as men desiic, 

Or riches, greatness, rank and lasting case.’ " 

At this time the S.afl.irids were at,the zenith of their power, 
and al-IChujistAni, moved by a new ambition, sold his asses, 
bought a horse, and entered the service of ‘Amr b. Layth. 
Later he renounced his allegiancj to them, and took IChwAl, 
Bayhaq,and NishApur. “ ,My affairs prospered and improved,” 
says he, “ until all Khia-.is.'m lay open to me, and I took 
possession of it for myself. Of all this, these two verses of 
poetry were the* cause.” T his story, told by an old and 
generallv accurate autliority, is to my mind the best proof of 
the existence of a considerable amount of Persian poetry 
even before the time of the SAmAnids ; though of poets who 
flourished under the JAhirids and Safl'Ands the names of only 
some half-dozen at most—the above Handh.ala, .Mahmud the 
bookseller {lVarraq\ Flruz-i-.Mashriqi, Abu Salik of GurgAn 
and one or two more—are preserved to us. 

Under the Samanids (a.d. 874-999) the case was different, 
and we find Persian verse, and to a lesser extent 
Persian prose, flourishing in full vigour, the most 
celebrated poet of this period being Rudagi (or 

• See pp. 43-44 of the separate reprint of the translation which I 
published in the J. R. A. S. for l»99. 
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Rawdhakf), who flourished in the first half of the tenth 
century. Indeed his fame so far outshone that of his pre¬ 
decessors that he is often reckoned the first Persian poet: 
thus in an Arabic “ Book of Origins ” written early in the 
thirteenth century " occurs the following passage :— 

"The first to compose good poetry in Persian was Abu ‘Ab- 
dflldh Ja'far b. Muhammad b, Hakim b. ‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. Adam 
ar-Rawilhahi,’ that poet so piquant in expression, so Huent in verse, 
whose Diwdn is famous amongst the Persians, and wlio was the 
leader in Persian poetry in his time beyond all his contemporaries. 
The minister Abu’l-Fadl al-Bal‘ami used to say, ‘ Rawdhaki has no 
equal amongst the Arabs or the Persians.'" 

The minister above cited was waxlr to Isma'fl b. Ahmad, 
and died in 940 ; he is not to be confounded with his son 
Abu ‘All al-Bal‘ami, who was wazlr to the 

Uai'amu Amir Mansur b. Niih, translated I'abari’s great 
chronicle into Persian, and died in a.d. 996. 

Turning once more to Bpghdad, and to the metropolitan, 
as opposed to the provincial, writers of al-Mu‘tamid’s Caliphate 
(a.d. 870-893), we n»ed notice only, amongst 
oIad's;,’*,” of general importance, the suppression of 

the Zanj insurrection in a.b. 883, and the 
increasing activity of the Carmathians, whose history and 
doctrines will be more fully discussed in the next chapter. 
The chief writers and thinkers who died between a.d. 874 
and 900 were the following : The “ Philosopher of the Arabs,” 
Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-ICindi, whose literary activity 
chiefly belongs to an earlier and more liberal period, is supposed 
to have died about a.d. 874. He is notable as one of the 
few pure Arabs who were really distinguished in the domain 
of thought and letters. Hunayn b. Ishaq, the physician and 
translator, who died about the same time, has been already 

* See my Hand-list of the Muhammadan MSS. in the Cambndge 
University Library^ pp, 125-6. 

• Sec Carra de Vaux, Avicenue, pp. 80-88. 
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mentioned. Ibnu’l-Wahshiyya, the author of the celebrated 
“ Book of Nabathian Agriculture,” wherein he sought to 
demonstrate the superiority of the old Babylonians to the 
Arabs in point of civilisation, flourished about this period. 
Da’ud b. ‘Ah', the founder of the Dhahiri (or Zahiritc ») school, 
who held strongly to the literal meaning of the Qur’in and 
Traditions, and discountenanced all allegorical interpretations,” 
died in a.d. 883. Abii Ma'shar, the great astronomer, one of 
al-Kindi’s pupils, died in a.d. 885,about which time al-Fakihi, 
the historian of Mecca, wrote. Ibn M;lja (t a.d. 885) should 
have been mentioned in connection with al-Bukhiri and his 
successors in the Science of Tradition. Sahl b. ‘Abdu’lLih of 
Shushtar, mystic and Qur’in-reader, was a pupil of the earlier 
mystic Dhu’n-Nun, and died about a.d. 886. As a collector 
and critical editor of old Arabic pOems the Diw-in of the 
poets of the tribe of lludliayl) as-Sukkari, one of al-Asma‘i’s 
pupils, deserves a passing mention (t a.d. 888). The erotic 
and satirical poet Ibnu’r-Ruini'owed his death (a.d. 889 or 
896) to his bitter tongue. Ibn Abi’d-Diinya (d. a.d. 894), 
tutor to the Caliph al-M*ukt.ifi in Ins youth, was the author o( 
several collections of stories and anecdotes. Al-Buhturi the 
poet (a.d. 897) and al-Mubarrad the philologist (t a.d. 899) 
ought also to be mentioned. Much more important, however, 
from our point of view are the four historians Ibn <^)utayba 
(+ A.D. 889), al-Baladhuri (t a.d. 89a), ,id-Din.iw.in' (t a.d. 
895', and Ibn VVadih al-Ya'quhi, who wrote about this time .3 
Of these, the first three were I’ersians, while the last was an 

' See a monograph on tl^is school by Dr Ignaz Goldziher, Du ZdhirtUn 
Leipzig, 1884. 

• See Brockelmann's Gcsch. d. Arab Lttl., vol. i, pp 120, 123, and 141. 

> The works of ihcsc writers, which have been published and are easily 
accessible, and which should be read by all students of Persian history, 
aie: the Kttiibu'l-MiVdnf o{ Ibn Qutayba (cd. Wustcnfcld, Gottingen, 
1850); the Fufuhu’l-Bulddn (ed. de Goeje, Uyden, 1855); the Akhbdru'F 
2 'twdlo( Dinawari (ed. Guirgass, Leyden, 1888J, and al-Ya'qubi’s History 
(cd. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883, 2 vols.). 
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ardent Shf'ite, which gives his admirable history a special 
interest, since he speaks at greater length of the Imdms, and 
cites many of their sayings. Indeed Goldziher and Brockel- 
mann, two of the greatest living authorities on Arabic literature 
in its widest sense, agree in the opinion “ that the historical 
sense was entirely lacking in the ancient Arabs,” and that 
“the idea ot historiography was first inspired in them by 
Persian culture.” • To the writers above enumerated we 
may add the celebrated mathematician Thabit b. Qurra the 
Harrinian, and the geographer Ibnu’l-Faqih al-Hamadhdnl, 
both of whom died about the beginning of the tenth century 
of our era. 

On the death of the Caliph al-Mu‘tadid and the accession 
of his son al-MuktafI the Sam.dnids were practically supreme 
in Persia, while aroutid Baghdad and Basra, in 

Caliphateof ® ’ 

(a’d 902'.»8) Yaman the terrible Carmathians, 

under their able leader Zikrawayh, inspired the 
utmost terror—a terror which'cannot be regarded as ill-founded 
when we remember that on the occ.asion of one of their 
attacks on the pilgrim-caravans returning from Mecca 20,000 
persons are said to have been left dead on the field. Only two 
writers of note who died during this period need be mentioned ; 
the Shi'ite divine al-Qumml (t a.d. 903), and the royal poet 
Ibnu’l-Mu'tazz, who is notable as having produced one of the 
nearest approximations to an epic poem to be found in Arabic 
literature,a and also one of the “ Memoirs of the Poets ” 
{Tahaqiit), which served as a model toath-Tha‘iSlibl,al-Iidkharzl, 
and other compilers of such biographical anthologies. 

We next come to the comparatively long reign of al- 
Muqtadir (a.d. 908-932), of which the most important 

' Brockelmann, 0^. Clt., p 1,14. 

• See pp. 8.t-86 of Brockelinaiin's Gtsch. a. Arab. Lilt, (in vol. vi of 
Amelang’s monographs, Leipzig, IQOI ; not to be confounded with the 
more scientific work by the same author, and with almost the same title, 
published at Weimar in 1897- ), 
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political event was the establishment ol the FAtimid, or 
Isma‘ 111 , Anti-Caliphate in North Africa (a.d. 909), with 
Mahdiyya (“the City of the Mihdi,” i.e.. of 

Caliphate ol tt I'nw * ' 

ai-Mmji.idir ‘Ubadu lUh, the first Caliph of this dvnasiv) as 

(A P 908-93}). ^ ^ ' ‘ V / / 

Its capital. The activity of the Carmathians 
continued unabated, in spite of the deaths of their leaders 
Zikrawayh and al-Jajinabl the Elder ; in a.d. 924 they 
entered Basra ; in the following year they again attacked the 
Pilgrim-caravan; in a.d. 929 they invaded Mecca itself, and, 
to the unspeakable horror of all pious Muslims, carried off the 
Sacred Black Stone, which they kept for twenty years; wlnlc, 
in the closing years of al-Mu(]tadir’s reign, they entered Iviifa 
and took possession of ‘Umman. About this time, however, 
their activity was checked, not so much by any external 
force, as by the scandals connecte’d with the appearance of the 
false Mahdi I bn Abl Zakariyy.l,' whose abominable teachings 
are summarised by al-Biruni in his Chronology of Anacnt 
Nations.'^ Yet some years later, in a.d. 939, we lind them 
still levying blackmail (ihifira) on the pilgrims to .Mecca .3 
To turn now to Persian affairs at this peiiod, we m.ay notice 
first the final suppiession, even in Sistaii, of the House of Layth 
(the Saffdrids) about a.d. 910, when 'rihii and 
a'ulfs"pcnoa! Ya‘qub, the grandsons of ‘Amr, were taken 
prisoners and sent captive to Baghd.id. In a.d. 
913 Nasr II succeeded to the SAimAnid throne, and in his 
long reign (he died in a.d. 942) the power and splendour of 
that illustrious House reached their zenitlqs and Riidagl, the 
first great Persian poet, was at the height of his renown and 
popularity. Yet Tabaristin was wrested from him by the 
‘Alawl Savyid Hasan b. ‘All Utrush, whose family maintained 
their looting there till a.d. 928, when Mardiwi'j b. ZiyAr 
succeeded in seizing the province and establishing there a 

* See de Goeje’s Carmalhes du Bahrain, p. 131, 

• Sachau’a translation, pp. 196-7. > De Gocjc, op. ctf., p. 140. 

♦ Chahdr MaqtUa, separate repnnt, p. 51. 
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dynasty (known as the Ziydrids) which endured, and played 
an honourable part in the promotion ot learning and the 
protection of letters, for more than a century, ere it was 
extinguished by the Ghaznawls. And in yet another way 
Mardiwij played an important part in Persian history, for to 
him the great House of Buwayh, which by the middle of the 
tenth century was practically supreme throughout Southern 
Persia and in Baghdad itself, owed its first fortunes ; and from 
him ‘Alfb.Buwayh, who afterwards, with the title of‘Imidu’d- 
Dawla, ruled over Firs, or Persis proper, received his first 
appointment as governor of Karach. 

Amongst the men of learning who flourished at this epoch 
the first place must without doubt be assigned to the historian 

Abii Ja'far Muljammad b. Jarir at-Tabar( (t a.d. 

Writer! and men . , */-*«• i i .. 

ofieamincofthu Qi?),* whose great Chronicle ends ten years earlier 

epoch.—t*bari. \ . i • • 

(a.h. 300 = A.D. 9 1 2-9 1 3), thus depriving us of 
one of our best sources of information, though the Supplement 
of ‘Arlb b. SaM of Cordova carries us down to the end of 
aUMuqtadir’s Caliphate (a.h. 320 = a^d. 932), after which we 
have to depend chiefly for general history on Ibnu*l-Athir 
(t a.d. 1232-3), the author of the great Kdmilu t-TawArikh,^ 

“In this year” (a.h. 310), says the latter, “died at Baghdad Mu¬ 
hammad b. Jarir at-'|abari, the historian, who was born m A.H. 224 
(=sa.d. 838-<}). He was buried by night in his house, because the 
mob assembled and prevented him trom being buried by day, 
declaring that he was a Rafidi (Shi'ile) and even a heretic. And 
‘All b. ‘Isd used to say, ‘ By Alhih, were these people to be questioned 


• The edition of this great work by Piofessor dc Goejeand a small body 
of the most distinguished Arabic scholars must be regarded as the greatest 
achievement of Oriental schol.irship in Europe in recent times. This 
edition comprises 13 vols. of text and 2 vols. of Indices and Apparatus 
Criticus; the public'ation was begun at Leyden in a.o. 1879, and com¬ 
pleted in 1901. ‘Artb's Tabart conhnuatus^ edited by de Goejc, was 
published in 1897. 

* Tornberg’s edition (Leyden, 1851-1876) in 14 vols. is the best, as it has 
an index, which the Cairo edition of a.h. 1303 (the text which I have used 
througliout) has not. 
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as to what was meant by a Rafidi or a heretic, they would neither 
know nor be capable of understanding I' Thus Ibn Miskawayh, the 
author of the Tajdribu' 1 -umam, who defends this great leader of 
thought (Imam) from these charges. Now as to what he says con¬ 
cerning the fanaticism of the mob, the matter was not so ; only some 
of the Hanbalites, inspired with a fanatical hatred of him. attacked 
Inin, and they avere followed by others. And for this there was a 
reason, which was that Tabari compiled a book, the like of which 
had never been composed, wherein he mentioned the differences 
of opinion of the theologians, but omitted all reference to Ahmad 
b. Hanbal. And when he was taken to task about this, he said, 

' He w.as not a theologian, but only a traihtionist;' and this annoyed 
the Hanbalites, who were iiinumcr.ible 111 Baghdad ; so they stirred 
up mischief against him, and said what they pleased." 

Of an utterly different character to this sober and erudite 
historian was another Persian of this period, whose reputation 
—somewhat transfigdred, it is true, by pious 
Maniur'af-tiJii) hagiologists—is at least as enduring amongst his 
countrymen, and to whom admiring references 
are frequently made by the Persiafi Sufi poets, such .as Farldu’d- 
Din ‘Attdr, Hilfidh and the like. This was al-Husayn b. 
Mansur “ the Wool-carder ” (al-Halldj), who was arrested for 
preaching heretical doctrines in Baghdad and the neighbour¬ 
hood in A.D. 913 ('Fabarl, iii, p. 2289), and put to death with 
circumstances of great cruelty in a . d . 921. The charge 
against him which is chiefly remembered is that in a state ol 
ecstasy he cried, “ Ana’l-H.aqq ” (“I am the 'I rue One,” or 
“the Fact,” i.t. God), and the Sufis regard this utterance as 
the outcome of a state of exalt.ition wherein the Seer was so 
lost in rapture at the contemplation of the Beatific Vision ol 
the Deity that he lost all cognisance and consciousness of him¬ 
self, and indeed of all Phenomenal Being. At most, say they, 
his crime was only that he revealed the secret; and generally 
he is regarded as a saint and a martyr. Thus Hifidh says (ed. 
Rosenzweig-Schwannau, vol. i, p. 364) :— 

Chu Manfurdn murdd dndn kt bar ddrand bar ddr-and, 

Hi bd in dard agar dar band-i-darmdn-and, dar mdnand. 
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'Those who attain their desire are, like Mansurs, crucified. 

For if, [being afflicted] with this grief, they hope for a remedy, 
they fail [to find it].” 

And again in another poem (not given in the above edition) 
he says :— 

Kaskad naqsh-i- 'Ana'l-Haqq' bar tamin khtin, 

Cku Mansur ar kir.lii bar dar-am ims/iab I 

•‘My blood would write ‘I am the True One’ on the ground. 

If thou wert to hang me, like Mansur, on the cross to-niglit. 

The later Sufi conception of this man mav be found in such 
works as the Tadhkiratu'l-Awliyi of Faridu’d-Din ‘Attir, 
or the Nafahitu'l-Uns of Jdml, or, for European readers, in 
Tholuck’s Ssufismus (Berlinj 1821), pp. 68, 152, &c.; but the 
older and better authorities, Tabari (iii, p. 2289), Ibn Mis- 
kawayh and the KitAbu'l- ‘U^iin (cited on pp. 86-108 of de 
Goeje’s ed. of ‘Arib), and the Fihrist (pp. 190-192), present 
him in a different light as “a wily cpnjuror,” “ bedecking his 
doctrines in the phraseology of the Sufis,” “an ignorant and 
forward pretender to ail the sciences,” “ a dabbler in 
Alchemy,” a dangerous and impudent political intiiguer, 
claiming to be an Incarnation of the Deity and outwardly 
professing the Shl'ite doctrine, but actually in league with 
the Carmathians and Isma'ills. Some forty-five books com¬ 
posed by him are enumerated by the Fihrist (p. 192), and 
what we learn i^Arih, p. 90) as to the sumptuous manner 
in which they are written out, sometimes with gold ink, on 
Chinese paper, brocade, silk, and the like, and magnificently 
bound, reminds us strongly of the Manichreans. In short, 
as to the extreme unorthodoxy of this Persian, whose near 
ancestors had held the Magian faith, there can be little doubt, 
though the great al-Ghazzill himself undertook his defence in 
the Mishkitu'l-Anvjar (‘Arib, p. 108) ; he certainly held all 
the cardinal doctrines of the GhutAt or extreme Shl'ites; to wit. 
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Hulhl (Incarnation), Rij'-at (Return to the life of the world in 
another body), and the like. But he is a remarkable figure, 
and has created a deep impression on the minds of his country¬ 
men, while some of his Arabic verses are realiv strong and 
original, as, for instance, the following (‘yfri'i, p. 106) :— 

" My Friend is unrelated to aught of ruth ; 

He gave me to drink of the Cup whicli He qu.ifis, as doth host 
with guest. 

And when the Cup had gone round, He called tor the .sword 
and the headsman's carpet: 

Thus fares it with him who drinks Wine with the Dragon in 
Summer.” 

His master and teacher Junayd (also, as it would appear, 
jiinaydoi * Persian), who died in a.d. 910, was only a little 
Baehdad. Celebrated, and not much more orthodox. 

Amongst other eminent men who died during tlic C.iliphatc 
of al-Muqtadir were Ish.^q b. Hun.ivn, like his fatlicr a physician 
and transl.itor into^ Arabic of works on Gieek 
Philosopliy (f A.D, Qii); an-Nas,i’i, the tnidi- 
Canpha'ie* tionist (t A.D. 914) ; Abu B.akr .Vluhammad b. 

Zakarivyi ar-R.'r/i, the eminent physician known 
to medixval Europe as Rhazf! (t a.d. 923 or 932), whose 
most celebrated work, the Aluniurl, w.as dedic.ited to the 
Sam. 4 nid Prince Mansur b. Ishilq ; the historian al-A‘tham of 
Kilfa, whose History of the Early Caliphs is remarkable for 
its strong Shi‘ite bias, and is only known to us through its 
much later Persian translation (lithographed at Bombay a. 11. 
1305); Muhammad b. J.lbir b. Sin.'ui al-Batt.iin', the astronomer, 
known to mediaeval Europe as Albategnius (f a.d. 929) ; and 
the poet Ibnu’l-‘ Allaf (t a.d. 930), a friend of Ibnii’l-Mu'tazz, 
whose cruel death, which could not be openly deplored, is 
supposed to form the real subject of the celebrated poem 
professedly written on the death of a favourite cat killed by 
a pigeon-fancier on acc miit or its depredations.' Lastly we 
' See de .Slane's Ibn KbathkAn, vol 1, pp 400 401. 
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may mention Ibn Muqla, the famous calligraphist, who was 
tuazir to al-Muqtadir and his two immediate successors. 

The short reigns of the next four Caliphs, al-(,)dhir, ar- 
Ridf, al-Muttaq/ and al-Mustakfl (a.d. 932-946), were chiefly 
remarkable for the rise of the Buwayhid power, 
rikS’iSb^- of which the first beginnings have been already 
wayhid power, With the help of their Daylaml and 

Glldni troops, the three sons of Buwayh, ‘All ^Imidu'd-Dawla, 
Hasan Ruknu'd-Dawla and Ahmad Mu^izzu'd-Dawla, having 
successively subdued Isfahdn, Arrajin, Nawbandajdn, Kdzarun, 
ShlrAz, Kirmin and Ahwdz, obtained effective control of 
Baghdad itself during the short reign of al-Mustakfl, who, 
besides the honorific titles given above in italics, conferred 
on the third brother the style and rank of Amlru’l-Umara, 
or Chief Noble.* These' Buwayhids were Persians and 
ShPites : they claimed (though, as al-Blrilnl holds,* on 
insufficient grounds) descent from the Sdsdnian King Bahrdm 
Gur; and they were generous patrons of literature and science. 

Philosophy especially, wh)ch had been stifled by 
Turkish ascendancy and Hanbalite fanaticism, as 
well as by the growing strength of al-Ash'arl’s 
doctrines, once more revived, and soon found expression in 
the formation of that remarkable fraternity of encyclopedists 
known as tlie Ikhwanuf-SufA, or “ Brethren of Purity,” who 
summed up the physical and metaphysical sciences 
’f'’* of their time in a scries of fifty-one tracts, the 

contents of which have been largely rendered 
accessible to European readers by Professor F. Dieterici’s 
numerous publications on this subject. In the Caspian 
provinces the House of Ziyir maintained an 
authority curtailed in other directions by their 
own pnt/gis, the Buwayhids ; which authority 

' Lane's Muhommailan Dyimslits, pp 139-144. 

■ At-Biruni's Chronology of Ancient Nations (Sacliau'.s translation), 
pp. 45-46. 
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was wielded for thirty-two years (a.d. 935-957) by Washmgir, 
the son of Ziyir and brother of Mardiwij. 

In the north-east of Persia, Khurdsan and Transoxiana the 
Sdminid power, represented by Nasr II and his son Null, was 
still at its height, and the literary revival of which 
their Court was the centre continued in full vigour. 
But it must not be supposed, as has sometimes been done, 
that the encouragement of Persian literature for which these 
princes are so remarkable indicated any tendency or desire on 
their part to repress or restrict the use of the Arabic language. 
Abundant evidence of their liberal patronage of Arabic letters 
is afforded by the entire fourth volume of the )'at!matu<l Dalir, 
the celebrated Arabic anthology of Abti Manyir ‘Abdii’ 1 -Malik 
ath-Tha‘dlibl of Nlshdpdr (b. a.d. 961, d. a.d. 1038). The 
sulistance of this portion of his work has been rendered 
accessible to the European reader by M. A. C. Barbicr de 
Meynard in two articles published in the Jiiirnal Ailati(jue 
for Feb.-March, 1853 (pp. 169-239), and March-April, 1854 
(pp. 291-361), under the title “ Tableau littirairc du Khorassan 
et de la Transoxiane 3 ii quatrieine siecle de I’Hegirc” ; but 
one passage of the original work (Damascus ed., vol. iv, 
pp. 33-4) so strongly emphasises this point that it is here 
given in translation :— 

'' Bukhara was, under the Samanid rule, the Focus of Splendour, 
the Shnne of ICnipire, the .Meeting-place of the most unique 
intellects of the Age, the Honaon of the literary stars 
Uitrary ipien- of the World, and the Fair of the greatest schol.irs of 
dour of BuChari Period. Abu la'far Muhammad b, Mus.-i al-Miisawi 

Samanui* related to mc as follovvv ‘My father Abul-uasan 
received an invitation to Ihikliara hi the days of the 
Amir-i-Sa‘id [Nasr 11 b. Ahmad, rcij^ncd a.d. 9I3-(M2], and there 
were gathered togetlicr the most remarkable of its men of letters, 
such as Abu’l-Hasan al-Lahham, Abu Muhammad b. Matran, Abu 
]3‘far b. al-'Abbas b. al-Hasan, Abii Muhammad b. Abu 'th-Thiy.ib, 
Abu'n-N'asr al-Harthami, Abu Nasr adh-Oh^rifi, Kija b. al-Wahd 
al'Isbahani, ‘Ah' b. Harun ash-Shaybiini, Abu Ishaq al-F.irsi, Abu l- 
Qasim ad-Dinawari, 4bu ‘AH az-Zawzani, and others belonging to 
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the same class.' And when these were settled in familiar conver¬ 
sation one would engage with another in plucking the fringes of 
some discussion, each offering to the other fragrant flowers of 
dialectic, and pursuing the perfumes of Culture, and letting fall in 
succession necklaces of pearls, and blowing on magical knots.’ 
And my father said to me, “ 0 my son, this is a notable and red- 
letter day : make it an epoch as regards the assembling of the 
standards of talent and the most incomparable scholars of the age, 
and remember it, when I am gone, amongst the great occasions of 
the period and the notable moments of thy life. For I scarcely 
think that in the lapse of the years thou wilt see the like of these 
met together.” And so it w.as, for never again was my eye 
brightened with the sight of such a gathering.’ ” 

Amongst the men of learning and letters who died during 
these fourteen years were the following : Abu’l-Hasan 
al-Ash‘ari (t a.d. 935), the chief promoter or 
*yea™'AD.w'-' tlic orthodox reaction, to whom most justly might 
the Mu'tazilites to whom he owed his education 
apply the words of the poet:— 

U'alJimuku'r- riiuiiyala kiilla yawm'", 

Fii-lamma 'ihladja sd'tduh^, ramd-nl/ 

" I taught him daily how to use the bow. 

And when his arm grew strong he laid me tow !" 

Ibn Durayd, the philologist (f a.d. 934), author of the Arabic 
lexicon entitled the Jamhara. Sa'ld b. al-B.afn'q, better 
known as Eutychius (t a.d. 929), the Christian patriarch 
of Alexandria, author of a well-known history. Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi of Cordova (t a.d. 940), poet and historian. 

* Literally, “and such as were strung on their string,” the simile being 
derived from a necklace of pc.u Is. 

’ Eloquence is called by the Muslims " sihr-t~htthU," ‘‘lawful Magic." 
Concerning “blowing on knots," sec tbe commentaries on Sura cxiii of 
the Qur'an. “ This ” (blowing on knots as a magicid practice), says Sale, 
“was a common practice in foimer d.ays : what they call in France 
noutr VaiguilUlte, and the knots which the wizards in the northern parts 
tie, when they sell mariners a wind (if the stories told of them be true), 
are also relics of the same superstition." 
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Al-KuHnl (or Kulaynf, t a.d. 939), a celebrated theologian 
of the Shl'a, author of the Kafl The physicians Sinin b. 
Thibit b. Qurra (t a.d. 942), his son Ibr.-lhim (t a.d. 947), 
and ‘Ubaydu’llih b. Jibril b. Bokht-Yishu' (t a.d. 941). 
The theologian al-Maturidi (t a.d. 944) ; Ibn Serapion 
(t circ. A.D. 945), the author of the very interesting descrip¬ 
tion of H.aghdad published and translated in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society by Mr. Guy le Strange in 1895 ; the 
historian as-Suli (t a.d. 946), a converted Magian of GurgAn ; 
and the Sufi saint ash-Shibll (d. A.D. 946) of KhinAsAn, the 
disciple of Junayd of Baghdad, and fellow-student of Husayn 
b. Mansur al-HallAj. For religious manifestations this period 
was not remarkable : the Carmathians, as has been already 
noted, discouraged by the scandals connected with their false 
Mahdi Ibn Abl ZakarivvA, were remarkably quiet : their 
eminent general Abu TAhir al-JanhAbl died in a.d. 944 : the 
power of the FAtimid Caliphs w.as seriously checked in North 
Africa; > and a few years later (a.d. 950) we iind tlie Black 
Stone restored to Mecca and Carmathian soldiers in the service 
of the Buwayhid prince ^lu'i/zu'd-Dawla. 

We now come to the long reign of al-.Mutl‘ (a.d. 
946-974), during which the general piihtic.al conditions in 
Persia underwent little change, the SAniAnids still 
ar.\Tuir'(A“) holding the north and north-cast, the ZiyArids the 

946-1)74) Caspian provinces, and the House of Buwayh 
the south and (save in name) Baghdad, where, under the title 
of Amiru'l-Vmarf they were practically supreme. During 
the last decade of this period the FAtimid anti-Caliph al- 
MuMzz Abu Tainim Ma'add obtained possession of Egypt, 
and transferred his capital from Mahdiyya to Cairo, which 
thenceforward till the extinction of the dynasty in a.d. 1171 
remained the centre of their power. About the same time 
a quarrel arose between them and their former allies the 


‘ See de Goeje’a Mlmotre sur les Carmathes, &c. (Leyden, 1886), pp. 142-3. 
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Carmathians, who about a.d. 971 even allied themselvei 
with the ‘Abbisids.* 

Turning once more to the world of literature and science, 
we may note the following events. In a.d. 950 died Abu 
Nasr al-Fdribl, the greatest philosopher of Islam 
(MiaS onilit before Avicenna, and, curiously enough, of Turkish 
origin.a About the same time al-Istalchrl the 
geographer produced his recension of al-Balkhl’s work, and the 
Persian sea-captain Buzurg b. Shahriydr of Rdmhurmuz wrote 
in Arabic, from his own recollections and information derived 
from other travellers, his curious work on tht Marvels of Indsa. 
The death of RudagI, generally regarded as the father ot 
Persian poetry, and the birth of another Persian poet, Kisd’I, 
also happened at this time. About a.d. 956 died the great 
historian al-Mas‘udi, of Arab extraction and alleged Mu'ta- 
zilite leanings, of whose voluminous writings 

aimmskU. Kisihut-Tanliih usa'l-lshraf is accessible to 

students in the original Arabic, and the better known Murkju 
'dh-Dhahah both in the original and in the French translation 
of MM. Barbier de Mcynard anjl Pavet de Courteille. 
Narshakhl, the historian of Bukhdrd (preserved to us only 
in the later Persian translation of al-Qubdwl made about 
a.d. 1128) died in a.d. 959. Gushvar, the astronomer ot 
Gll.dn, flourished about the same time; as did also the 
Christian physician ‘Isd b. ‘All, who compiled a Biography 
of Oculists. In A.D. 961 was born Abu Mansur ‘Abdu’l- 
Malik ath-'rha‘<dlihl, the author of the Tatimatud-Dahr 
cited above, as well as of many other important 
i’cnia?'’Ss*on interesting works, at Nlshdpur. About three 

of jt-T»barii yg^rs later the minister of Mansur I the Sdmd- 
nutory. : 

nid, Abu ‘AH Muhammad al-Bal‘aml, at the com- 

• De Goeje, o^ laud , pp. 176 and 183 el seqq. 

* See MoriU Steiiischneider's Al-Faraht dcs arabischeii Fhilosofken Lcben 
uiid Sekriften in vol. xiii of the Mim. de I'Acad, de St. P. ; Carra de Vaux's 
Avi'eenne, pp. 91 el seqq, &c. 
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mand of his royal master, translated into Persian in an 
abridged form the great history of Tabari, which is one of the 
earliest important prose works in Persian which have come 
down to us. This version has been published in a French 
translation by Dubeux and Zotenberg (Paris, 1867-1874), and 
the number ot excellent and carefully written old MSS. of it 
which exist in our public libraries show in what high esteem 
it was held. 

A few years later (a.d. 965) died al-MutanabbI, who, 
though disparaged by some European scholars, is generally 

regarded by all Arabic-speaking people as the 
Al-Uutanabbi. ^ i-,. 

greatest poet of their race. Von Hammer calls 
him, in the translation of his poems which he published at 
Vienna in 1823, “ der grosste Arabische Dichter ”; and 
Jules Mohl {Journal Asiatique for 1859, series v, vol. 14, 
pp. 36-7) has the following most sensible remarks on him :— 

" Quant au rang que cliaque poete doit occuper dans sa litliirature 
nationale, il n'appartient qu a sa propre nation de le lui assigner, et 
s'il Ic garde pendant dcs siecles, comnie .Motanablii I'a garde, il nc 
nous reste qu a accepter I'ppinion de ses juges naturcls, dont la 
decision, apres les discussions prolongees ct passionnees, parait 
ctre que Motanalibi, malgre ses defaiits et son megalile, esl le 
meilleur representant du gout ct des sentnnents dcs Aralics 
musulnians, comme Ics auteurs dcs Moallakat sont Ics rcpicsentauts 
les plus tidcics des sentiments dcs Araties du desert." 

The influence of al-MutanabbI and one or two other Arabic 
poets on the early developments of Persian poetry was also, as 
has been pointed out by Kazimirski in his edition and transla¬ 
tion of the Diwan of Miniichihrl (Paris, 1886, pp. 143 and 
316), very great, and for this reason alone his works ought to 
be read by every serious student of the origins of Persian poetry. 
The far-fetched conceits and rhetorical figures which abound 
in his verses will hardly appeal to many European readers 
as they do to the poet’s countrymen, and at times he gives 
expression to ideas which to our taste are grossly unpoetical; ■ 

' For a striking instance o( this see Uiclcrici's edition ot liis UmJii 
(Berlin, 1861), p. 8, verse 7. 

2S 
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others of his verses, however, breathe the old Bedouin spirit 
amongst these being the verse which, as Ibn KhaJIitdn says,* 
“caused his death.” For, as he was returning from Persia 
with a large sum of money which had been bestowed on him 
by the Buwayhid prince ‘Adudu’d-Dawla, he was attacked 
near Kiita by Arabs of the tribe of Asad. Being worsted in 
the combat, he was preparing to take to flight when his slave 
cried to him : “ Let it never be said that you fled from the 
combat, you who are the author of this verse :— 

' I am known to the horse-troop, the night and the desert’s expanse, 
Not more to the paper and pen than the sword and the lance 1 '" 

So al-MutanabbI turned again to the combat and met his 
de.-ith like a true son of the desert. The Arab pride of race 
which animated him is shown by the following incident. One 
day a number of learned men “ were conversing in the presence 
of that illustrious prince Sayfu’d-Dawla, and the grammarian 
Ibn KhAlawayh was expressing his views on some point of 
Arabic philology, when al-Mutanabbl interrupted him, saying, 
“Silence, fellow! What hast thou to do with Arabic, thou 
who art a Persian ofKhuzistin ? ” 

More admirable, according to Western taste, than al- 
Mutanabbl, though less celebrated, was his contemporary Abu 
Firis, the cousin of the above-mentioned prince 
Sayfu’d-Dawla, to whose “ circle ” also (along with 
a galaxy of less famous [rocts like an-N 4 ml, an- 
Nishl, az-ZdhI, ar-Ra(Fi‘ and al-Babbaghi) he belonged. 
Von Kremer 3 esteems him very highly, and concludes his 
notice of him in these words :— 

“Thus is Abu FirAs the picture of the stirring times in which he 
lived : in him once again the old, proud, warlike spirit of antiquity 
was rc-incainated, only the finer feelings being the outcome of the 

‘ See de Slane’s translation, vol. i, pp. 105-6. • Ibid,, p. 109. 

» Culliirgexhichlt, vol. ii, pp. 381-6. 
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later culture. The inner history of Arabic poetry ought, indeed, to 
conclude with him, had not a greater and more lofty genius' stepped 
forth, who independently gave a new and important development to 
the philosophic^ and speculative turn of thought first introduced by 
Abu’l-'Atahiya." 

Abu Firds was killed in battle in a.d. q68,a year remarkable 
also for the birth of one of the great mystical poets of Persia, 
Abu Sa‘ld b. Abi’l-Kihayr, the author of a cele- 
Abu syldb. brated collection of quatrains. About the same 

Abti'Kbayr. ’ t -i • 

time (lied Abu’l-P'araj of Isfahan, the compiler ot 
that vast thesaurus of Arabic verse known as the Kilibu'l- 
Jghdnl or “Book of Songs,” a work which in 
Abu'i-Karsj >1- (be Cairo edition comprises twenty volumes. He 

Iftahant. ‘ . ' 1 /-it 1 

also was of Arab, and, as it is asserted, of Umayyau 

descent, and belonged to the “ circl,e ’ ot Sayfu d-Uawla. About 
A.D. 971 died the poet Ibn KushAjim, remarkable 
Ibu descent and the high position which 

beheld in the Carmathian gover^imcnt; ” and in the same year 
was born the poet Abu’l-Fath al-Busli, one of the 
Abu'i-F.th earliest litejary/rdtilyA of the Oliaznawl dynasty. 
” Finally, the last year of the Caliphate of al-Mutl‘ 

is notable for the birth of two very eminent men, the |X)et 
Abu’l-‘A 14 al-Ma‘arrl and al-BIrunl. 

We come now to the Calipliate of at-T d'l (a.d. 974-991), 
whose contemporaries were the Siimdnid Nuh 11 b. Mansur 
(a.d. 976-997) in Khurdsdn, ydbiis b. Washmgir 
Caiit.h.t.o( the Zijiind (a.d. 976-1012) m 'I'abaristiii, 
9VI)—PoitiK^i 'Adudu’d-Dawia in Pais, Kirindn, AltwAz, and 
PmUattbu Southern Persia, and in Egypt the pdtimid Anti- 
Caliph al-‘A/.iz Abu Mansur Nazar (a.d. 975- 
996). About the same time there rose into prominence 
Sabuktagin (a.d. 976-997), “ the true founder of the Ghaz- 
nawi dynasty,” as Stanley Lane-Poole says, whose son 
Mahmud achieved so mighty a renown as a warrior and champion 

• U., Abu'l-'Ali al-Ma‘arri, b. a.d. 973 ' 

■ See de Goeje's Carmalhes, pp. 151 - 2 - 
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of Isl 4 m. This Sabuktagin was originally one of the Turkish 
slaves of Alptagln, himself in turn one of the Turkish slaves 
and favourites of‘Abdu’l-Malik the Samanid j and he enlarged 
the little kingdom founded by his predecessors Alptagln and his 
two sons Ishiq and Balkdtagln in the fastnesses of the Sulaymin 
Mountains by the capture of Plshawar from the Raj pits, and 
by the acquisition of tlie government of Khurasan in a.d. 994 
under the nominal suzerainty of the Samanids. 

In the literary history of this period we have to notice first 
the death of the Persian poet Daqlql (a.d. 975), who began the 
composition of the Shihnama which was after- 
rf'thtaperiaS? Wards SO gloriously completed by Firdawsl. About 
g yfgf [gjef ,ygs composed a very important Arabic 
work, now rendered accessible to all scholars in the excellent 
edition of Van Vloten (Leydtn, 1895) named “ the Keys of the 
Sciences ” {Mafitlhu't-^Ulum), by Abu ‘Abdi’llAh Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Yilsuf al-Khwarazml, which, in a 
small compass, gfves a conspectus of the sciences, 
both indigenous and foreign, known to the 
Muslims of that time, together with their terminology. About 


the same time Ibn Hawqat • re-edited al-Istakhrl’s 
Ibn-Hawqai fgjgnjjon of the geography composed by Abu 
Zayd al-BalkhI, a pupil of the philosopher al-Kind(. About 
a year later (a.d. 978) died the Arabic gram- 
Ai-5ir»tL ^grian as-SIrafl, who was not only a Persian 
but the son of a Zoroastrian named Bihzid. In a.d. 980, was 


' born the great philosopher and physician Abu ‘All 

Avictnia (Avicenna), also a Persian. A year later died 

a mystic of some note, Abii ‘Abdi’llah Muhammad b. 
Khaflf of Shlrdz. In a.d. 982 died Ibrihlm b. Hilil as-S 4 bl, 
Ibn Kbita the o>'e of *be heathen of Harirn, whose great 
m)ttHc.-Aj-54bL [jjgfofy of the Buwayhids, entitled Kitibu’l-Tij 
(“the Book of the Ctown”), has unfortunately not come 


• This forms the second volume of de Goeje’s Btbliotkeca Gtoiraphonim 
Arabicorum (Leyden, 1873), 
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down to us. This work was written in the highly artificial 
and rhetorical style which was now coming into fashion, 
and replacing the simple, unvarnished narratives of the 
earlier historians, and which, as Brockelmann points out, had 
a great influence on the formation of the prose style of the 
more ambitious Persian writers. Another writer of the same 
type, Ibn Nubita the Syrian, Court preacher to 
tbn Nubiu. g^yfy’d-Dawla, who died in a.o. 984 > ** 
read in the East, where some of his writings have been 
printed. The Fatimid poet Tamlm b. al-Mu‘iza 
(t A.D. 984), brother of the Anti-Caliph al-‘Azlz, 
in whose honour he composed panegyrics, deserves 
mention. The traveller and geographer al-Maqdisl, or 
al-MuqaddasI, composed his important work, 
A.-Muq.dd«., J Ahanu't- 'J\qislm fi ma'rifau'l-Aqittm « in 

A.D. 985, a work which has received the highest tributes of 
praise from several eminent Orientalists.* A year later was 
AiQushayri. bom al-QushayrIj the author of an important 
treatise on Sufiism. About a.d. 988 was composed the 
FiVinir,3 or»“ Index,” one of the most important 
Th« FihHsi jjoowlcdge for the literary and religious 

history of the early Muslim period, and even for the more ancient 
times which preceded it, whereof the author, Abu’l Faraj Mu¬ 
hammad b. Ishdq an-Nadim al-Warrdq al-Baghdidl, died some 
six years later.' Of his valuable work Brockelmann speaks as 
follows :4 “His book,which he named simply the fi/iriit, i.t., 
‘ Index,’was intended to include all books in the Arabic language 
available in his time, whether original compositions or trans¬ 
lations. After an introduction on the different kinds of scripts, 
he deals with the revealed books of the different religions, then 

* This forms the third volume of dc Goeje s Bibl. Geogr. Arab. (Leyden, 

•^See Von Kremer's CuUurgeschickle, vol. ii, pp. 4^9-433. where a long 
extract from his Preface is translated. 

* Edited with copious notes by FIQgel |l.eiprig, iSyt). 

* Gesch. d. Arab. Liit., p. III. 
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with each individual branch of Literature, from the Qur’in and 
the writings connected therewith down to the Occult Sciences. 
In each section he groups the individual writers in approxi¬ 
mately chronological order, and communicates what is known 
to him of their lives and works. To this book we owe raanv 
valuable data for the history of the civilisation and literature, 
not only of the Arabs, but generally of the whole of the Nearer 
East.” About the same time (a.d. 088") was 

HUtory of Qum. ' 7 y ” 

composed one of the earliest local histories or 
Persia, a monograph on the city of Qum, which is preserved 
in a Persian translation (made in a.d. 1128),* though the 
Arabic original is lost. The work was dedicated to that great 
patron of literature the 5 dhib Isma'fl b. ‘Abbid 
Sl’iFb.'’'AbbW. (b- a.d. 936, d. 995), who was minister to the two 
Buwayhid rulers Mu’ayyidu’d-Dawla and Fakhru’d- 
Dawla, and who was himself the author of a copious Arabic 
dictionary called the Muhlt (“ Comprehensive ”), still partly 
preserved, and of a treatise on Prosody called the IqntV- (“ Satis¬ 
faction ”), of which a fine MS., dated a.h. 559 (= a.d. 1164), 
formerly in the possession of M. Sohefer, is now in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. Of the crowd of poets and 
men of letters whom the Sdhib’s generosity drew round him 
we read in ath- I hahilibl’s Yattmatu'd-Dahr (vol. iii, pp. 31 
et seqq .); to his unparalleled generosity all writers bear 
testimony, so that the contemporary poet Abu Sa'ld ar-Rustarol 
exclaims in a threnody which he composed on his patron’s 
death ; “ “ God hath willed that the hopes of the needy and 
the gifts of the generous should perish by the death of Ibn 
‘Abbdd, and that they should never meet again till the day of 
resurrection.” His love of books was such that, being invited 
by the SdmAnid King Niih II b. Manjur to become his prime 
minister, he excused himself on this ground, amongst others, 

' The MS. it in the British Museum. Or. 3391. 

• See the interesting notice of the Sahib given by Ibn Khaltikan (de 
Slane's translation, vol. i, p. a 16). 
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that four hundred camels would be required for the transport 
of his library alone.* Poet, philologist, patron of letters, 
statesman and wit, the Sdhib stands out as one of the brightest 
ornaments of that liberal and enlightened Buwayhid dynasty of 
which, unfortunately, our knowledge is so much less complete 
than we could desire. 

Amongst other men of letters and science belonging to this 
period, we can only mention the great Shl'ite theologian I bn 
Bibawayh (t a.d. OQt),* whose work on jurispru- 

Ibn Bdbswsyh. ii i i^- , 

dence called Knabu man la yahiluruhu l-faqlh 
(“ the Book of him who hath no lawyer at hand ”) is still of high 
authority in Persia ; the physician ‘All b. ‘Abb.As al-MajiisI 
, (t A.D. 994),3 whose father was, as his n.ime 
implies, an adherent of the Zoroastrian faith ; the 
philologist al-Mubarrad, author of the celebrated Kimil ; 4 and 
last, but not least, the great Avicenna (Abu ‘All b. 
Slna), philosopher, physician, and statesman (f 
A.D. 1037), who at this time, being only about seventeen years 
of age, established his medical reputation by curing the 
Siminid ruler Nuh II b» Mansur, whose favour and protection 
he thus secured. Of this great man we shall have more to say 
in a subsequent chapter. 

We have now brought our history to the end of the tenth 
century of our era, at which point we may pause to survey, 
before proceeding further, the scientific and literary 
twi achievements of this period, its religious and philo¬ 
sophical movements, and more particularly th& 
earliest developments of that revival of the Persian national 
literature which now, having once been inaugurated, goes 
forwards with ever-increasing force. I his period which we are 
discussing began, as we have seen, with a 1 urkish ascendancy 
fraught with peril alike to the Caliphate and to the civilisation 

■ Ibid., p. J15, and the Yalima, vol. iii, pp. .S.S-b. 

* Broclcelmann’s Gesch. d. Arab. LtU., vol. 1, p 187. 

• Ibid., p. 2j 6 • Edited by Dr. W. Wiight, I-eipiig, 1864. 
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of Isidm, and ended with the sudden rise to almost unlimited 
power of another Turk, Suitin Mahmud of Ghazna (succeeded 
to the throne, a.d. 998 j died a.d. 1030), who, 
beginning with the small kingdom inherited 
from his father Sabuktagin, overthrew the tottering 
House of Simdn ; invaded India in twelve separate campaigns 
(a.d. 1001-1024), wherein he slew innumerable “idolators,” 
destroyed many idol-temples, and permanently annexed the 
Panjib; reduced Ghur (a.O. 1012); annexed Transoxiana 
(a.d. 1016), and struck a death-blow at the House of Buwayh, 
from whom he wrested Isfahin. But between these two 
extremes we see Persia, ever more detached from the direct 
control of the Caliph, divided between several noble and 
enlightened dynasties of Persian extraction, the Houses of 
Simin, Buwayh, and ZiyAr,.free once more to develop on its 
own lines and to produce in its native tongue a splendid and 
extensive literature. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE STATE or MUSLIM LITERATURE AND SCIENCE AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE GHAZNAWI PERIOD 

It seems desirable that at this point, standing, as it were, on 
the threshold of modern Persian literature, wc should consider 
in somewhat greater detail the state of development attained 
by the Science and Literature of the Muslims, which were the 
common heritage of all those nasions who had embraced IsUm. 
Persian is often spoken of as a very easy language, and this is 
true, so fer as the langiAge itself is concerned ; but to be a 
good Persian scholar is very difficult, since it involves a 
thorough familiarity, not only with the Qu’rin, the Traditions 
of the Prophet, and the ancient Persian legends, but with the 
whole scientific and literary point of view which prevailed in 
the Muhammadan East. This applies more particularly to 
those writers who lived before the terrible devastation wrought 
by the Mongol invasion of the thirteenth century, for never 
after this did the literature and science of the Muslims reach 
their old level, owing to the wholesale massacres and acts ot 
incendiarism perpetrated by these hateful savages. The 
scientific outlook of the later writers is much more circum¬ 
scribed ; the Arabic language ceased to be generally used 
throughout the realms of Isidm ; and, owing to the destruction 
of Baghdad and the Caliphate, there was no longer a metropolis 
tn 
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of Culture and Learning to co-ordinate, concentrate, and 
combine the intellectual efforts of the Muslim world. 

We possess fortunately three admirable sources of informa¬ 
tion on the range and scope of the literature and science of 
Isldm at the period {i.e., the end of the tenth century of our 
era) of which we are speaking, viz. :— 

(i) The Treatises of the Ikhn'anu’ or "Brethren of Purity," 
that society of encyclopaedists and philosophers of which we have 
already spoken in the last chapter. 

(a) The Mafalilm’l-'VlAm, or “ Keys of the Sciences," composed in 
A.D. 976 by Abu ‘Abdi'llah Muhammad b. Yiisuf al-Katib ("the 
Scribe") of Khwarazm, and recently edited (Leyden, 1895) by Van 
Vloten. 

(3) The Ff/msf, or "Index,” of Abu’l-Faraj Muhammad b. Ish^q 
al-Warraq (“the Bookseller" or “Copyist") of B.aghdad, better 
known as Ibn Ab! Ya'qub an-Nadim, composed in A.D. 988, and 
edited by Flugel in 1871-2. 

All these works are written in Arabic, and are of an 
essentially encyclopa:dic chari(cter. The two first deal more 
particularly with Philosophy and Science, and the third with 
Literature and “ Culturgeschichtc.” 1 . propose to discuss them 
in the order given above, and to give some account of their 
scope and contents. 

I. The Treatises of the lihwinu's-Safi. 

This society of encyclopajdists flourished at Basra in the 
latter half of the tenth century of our era, and included, 
amongst the five or six of its members whose names have come 
down to us, men from Bust in the far east of Persia, Zanjin in 
the north-west of the same country, and Jerusalem ; while, of 
the remaining three, one was certainly Persian, and the other 
two were probably of Arab extraction.' This society summed 
up the philosophical and scientific learning of tnc time in a 
series of fifty-one anonymous tracts, written in a popular style, 

' For their names, see Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. Arao. Litu^ voL i, 
pp, ai 3 -Ji 4 . 
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of which a complete edition was printed at Bombay in four 
volumes, comprising some 1,134 pages, in a.h. 1305-6 (a.d. 
1887-9). Complete or partial translations of these tracts 
[Rasi'il) exist in several other Eastern languages, viz., Persian 
(lith. Bombay, a.d. 1884), HindustAnl, and Turkibh. For a 
knowledge of their contents and an exposition of their teach¬ 
ings we are indebted chiefly to the learned and indefatigable 
Dr. Friedrich Dieterici of Berlin, who published between 1858 
and 1895 seventeen valuable monographs (including six texts) 
on Arabian Philosophy in the ninth and tenth centuries of our 
era, with especial reference to the Ikhwinu's-Sufa. The fifty- 
one tracts published by this fraternity covered the whole ground 
of Philosophy, as understood by its members, pretty exhaustively. 
But of course the aspirant after philosophical knowledge was 
supposed to be already well grounded in the ordinary subjects 
of study, which are thus enumerated by Dieterici •;— 

I. Mundane Studies. 

1. Reading and Writing. • 

2. Lexicography and Grammar. 

3. Calculation and Computation. 

4. Prosody and the Poetic Art. 

5. The Science of Omens and Portents. 

6. The Science of Magic, Amulets, Alchemy, and Legerdemain. 

7. Trades and Crafts. 

8. Buying and Selling, Commerce, Agi iciillui e, and Cattle-farming 

9. Biography and Narrative. 

II. Religious Siiidies. 

1. Knowledge of the Scripture (i.e., the Qur'dn). 

2. Exegesis of the Scripture. 

3. The Science of Tradition. 

4. Jurisprudence. 

5. The Commemoration of God, Admonition, the Ascetic Life, 
Mysticism (§ufiism), and the Ecstatic or Beatific Vision. 

The philosophic studies properly so called include— 

• Einletiung und Maknkosmos (Leiprig, 1876), pp. 124 et seqq., and the 
preface to the text of the AbhandUmgen der Idtwdii es Sa/d (f.cipzig, 1880), 
pp. vi-vii. 
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III. Philosofktc StudUs. 

(i) Mathematics,- Logic, &c. (ar-Riyddtyydl wa’l-Mantiqiyyit=iTi 
Trpoiraii$vTtKd teal rd Xoyoed), discussed in Tracts i-xiii (= vol. i), which 
treat of such things as Number, Geometry, Astronomy, Geography, 
Music, Arithmetical and Geometrical Relation, Arts and Cr^ts, 
Diversity of Human Character, the lieoyayii, the Categories, the 
tpfirivivnxa, and the dvaWuco. 

(ii) Natural Science and Anthropology {af-TaH'iyydt wa’I-Insdniyydt 
— rd qvfftxd xdt rd ivBpuiroXoyixd), discussed in Tracts xiv^xxx 
(= vol. ii), which treat of Matter, Form, Space, Time, and Motion ; 
Cosmogony; Production, Destruction, and the Elements ; Meteoro¬ 
logy ; Mineralogy ; the Essence of Nature and its Manifestations; 
Botany ; Zoology; Anatomy and Anthropology; Sense-perceptions; 
Embryology; Man as the Microcosm ; the Development of the Soul 
(Psychical Evolution); Body and Soul; the true nature of Psychical 
and Physical Pain and Pleasure; Diversity of Languages (Philo- 

logy). 

(iii) Pyschology {an-Nafsdniyydt = rd discussed in Tracts 

xxxi-xl (= vol. iii), which treat of the Understanding, the World- 
Soul, &c. 

(iv) Theology {al-lldhiyydt — rd deoXoyned), discussed in Tracts 

xli-li, which treat of the ideals jind methods of the Ikhwdnu’^-§afd : 
the Esoteric Doctrine of IslAm ; the Ordering of the Spirit World ; 
the Occult Sciences. ^ 

The Ikhwinu'i-Safd were essentially synthetical and en¬ 
cyclopedic, seeking, as Dieterici says (Makrohsrnos, p. iv), “to 
correlate all the materials of knowledge, so far as these had 
reached them j and to construct a synthetic view of the 
material and spiritual worlds which would guarantee an answer 
to all questions, conformable to the standpoint of the Culture 
-of that time.” In general the topics discussed by them may 
be divided, according to Dietcrici’s plan, into— 

(i) The Macrocosm, or the Development of the Universe as the 
Evolution of Plurality out of Unity, an Evolution by Emanation from 
God through Intelligence, Soul, Primal Matter, Secondary Matter, 
the World, Nature, and the Elements to the final Products, or 
“Threefold Progeny," i.«., the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms. 

(ii) The Microcosm (Man), or the Return (“ Remanatio") from 
Plurality to Unity. 
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The general character of their system was a “ combination 
of Semitic Monotheism with Neo-Platonism,” so that in a 
sense Philo-Judacus may, I suppose, be regarded as their 
prototype. To this synthesis they were impelled, as Dieterici 
implies {Makrokosmos, pp. 86-88), by a conviction of the unity 
of all truth, religious, philosophical, and scientific. Co-ordi¬ 
nating all the sciences known to them with this view and for 
this object, they studied each not only for its own sake, but 
in its relation to Truth as a whole, and endeavoured to 
embody their conceptions in an intelligible, attractive, and 
even popular form, to which end they made extensive use (as 
in their celebrated apologue of tht Blasts and Man) of simile, 
allegory, and parable. In their prehistoric and scientific 
conceptions they were most influenced by Aristotle as regards 
Logic and Natural Science, by the Neo-Pythagoreans and 
Neo-Platonists in their theories of Numbers and Emanations, 
by Ptolemy in their ideas of Natural History, and by Galen in 
Anthropology and Medicine, tlje whole synthesis being in¬ 
formed by a strong Pantheistic Idealism.* They believed that 
perfection was to be reathed by a combination of the Greek 
Philosophy with the Arabian Religious Law.» They were the 
successors of al-Kindi and al-h'ir.dbl, and the predecessors of 
the Great Avicenna, with whom, as Dieterici obscrvcs ,3 “ the 
development of Philosophy in the East came to an end.” 
From the East this system, the so-called “Arabian Philosophy,” 
passed to the Moors in Spain ; whence, after undergoing further 
development at the hands of Averroes (Ibn Rushd, t a.d. 
1135), it became diffused in Europe, and gave rise to the 
Christian Scholastic Philosophy, to which, according to 
Dieterici,^ it rendered the greatest service in restoring the 
Aristotelian element, which, in the earlier systems of Christian 
philosophy, had been almost ousted by the Nco-PIatonist 
element. 

* Dietericia Makrokosmos, pp. 138-140. 

• Ibid., p. 146. > Ibid., p. I59 ' Ibid., p. 159. 
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Turning now to the MafMhu'l-^Ulhm^ we find the sciences 
primarily divided into two great groups, the indigenous or 
Arabian, and the exotic, which are for the most part Greek or 
Persian. 

i. The Indigenous Sciences. 

1. Jurisprudence (^7/1), discussed in ii sections, including First 
Principles («?«/)» Applications (furu*), such as Legal Purity; 
Prayer; Fasting; Alms; Pilgrimage; Buying and Selling; Marriage; 
Homicide, Wounding, Retaliation, Compensation, and Blood-wit, &c. 

2. Scholastic Philosophy {kaldm\ discussed in 7 sections, in¬ 
cluding its subject-matter; the various schools and sects of Muslims, 
Christians, Jews, and Gentiles (Persians, Indians, Chaldaeans, 
Manichzeans, Marcionites, Barclesanians, Mazdakites, Sophists, &c.); 
Arabian iieathenism, and tiie First Principles of Religion discussed 
and established by this science. 

3. Grammar (nahw), discussed in 12 sections. 

4. The Secretarial Art (kildbat), discussed in 8 sections ; including 

explanations of all the technical terms employed in the various 
Government offices, ^ 

5. Prosody [‘arud) and the Poetic Art {sht‘r), discussed in 5 

sections. , 

6. History (akhbdr), discussed in 9 sections ; especially the 
history of Ancient Persia, Muhammadan history, pre-Muhammadan 
history of Arabia, especially Yaman, and the history of Greece and 
Rome. 

ii. The Exofic Sciences. 

7. Philosophy (falsafa), discussed in 3 sections, including its sub¬ 
divisions and terminology; the derivation of the word (correctly 
explained from the Greek); and the proper position in iclation to 
‘it of Logic (manfiq), the Natural Sciences (Medicine, Meteorology, 
Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, and Alchemy), and the Mathematical 
Sciences, Geometry, Astronomy, Music, &c.). 

8. Logic (tnan/i</}, discussed in 9 sections. 

9. Medicine (fibb), discussed in 8 sections, including Anatomy, 
Pathology, Materia Mcdica and Therapeutics, Diet, Weights and 
Measures, &c. 

10. Arithmetic (ari/hmdti^i, U/mu'E’adad, hisdb), discussed in 5 
sections, including the elements of Algebra. 

ti. Geometry (handasa,/ume/riya), discussed in 4 sections. 

12. Astronomy ('i/wtt'n-ni</nm), discussed in 4 sections, treating 
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of the names of the Planets and Fixed Stars; the composition of the 
Universe according to the Ptolemaic system; Judicial Astrology; 
and the instruments and apparatus used by astronomers. 

13. Music (musiqt), discussed in 3 sections; including an account 
of the various musical instruments and their names, and musical 
notation and terminology. 

14. Mechanics (‘t!mu’l-hiyal; “ the Science of Devices ”), in a 
sections, including Hydrost.itics. 

15. Alchemy (kimiyd), in 3 sections, including an account of the 
apparatus, the substances, and the processes used by those who 
practice it 


III. Tht FIhrist. 

The Fihrist, or “Index,” of Muh.immad b. Tsh.-Jq an-Nadim 
is one of the most remarkable and valuable works in the Arabic 
language which has survived to our d.iys. Manuscripts of it 
are rare, and more or less defective. Flugel’s edition is b.ascd 
on two Paris MSS. (of which the more ancient codex con¬ 
tains the first four of the ten MaquHt or “Discourses” 
into which the book is divided^ and the moie modern, trans¬ 
cribed for de Slane in Constantinople, presumably from the 
MSS. numbered 1134 and 1135 in the Kuprulii-zddi Libr.uy, 
the latter portion of the work, from the filth section of the 
fifth discourse onwards); two Vienna MSS., both incorrect 
and incomplete; the Leyden MS., which contains only 
Maqilas vii-x ; and two Leyden fragments.' Sprenger 
hazarded a conjecture that the work w.as in realitv a 
Catalogue raisonni of some large library, but this view is 
rejected by Brockelmann.* 

Be this as it may, I know of no Arabic book which inspiies 
me at once with so much admiration for the author s enormous 
erudition, and so much sadness that sources of knowledge at 
once so numerous and so precious as were available when he 
wrote should, for the most part, have entirely perished. Of 
authors who are known to us only by a few small fragments, 

■ See pp. xvi-xix of the Pretece to Flugcl's edition. 

• GckA. d. arab. Lilt., vol. 1, p 147- 
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he enumerates dozens or scores of works, hut even these are 
the fortunate few, for the majority are known to us only or 
chieBy by his notices. His preface is such a model of con¬ 
ciseness, such a pleasing contrast to the empty rhetoric which 
disfigures, as a rule, at any rate the opening pages of most 
later Arabic and Persian works, that I cannot forbear translating 
it here. 

Lord, help man by Thy Mercy to reach upwards beyond pre¬ 
liminaries to conclusions, and to win to the aim in view without 
prolixity of words 1 And therefore have we limited 
TransiaHoti of oiirsclves to these words at the bccinninc of this our 

Prefaco to the „ , . 

FiHriiL Book, seeing that they sufficiently indicate our object 
in compiling it, if it please God. Therefore we say 
(and in God do we seek help, and of Him do we pray a blessing on 
all His Prophets and His servants who are single-hearted in their 
allegiance to Him ; and there is no strength and no power save in 
God, the Supreme, the Mighty)This is the Index of the books of 
alt peoples of the Arabs and non-Arabs whereof somewhat exists in 
the language and script of the Arabs, on all branches of knowledge ; 
together with accounts of their aompilers and the classes of their 
authors, and the genealogies of these, the dates of their births, the 
extent of their lives, the times of their deaths, the location of their 
countries, and their virtues and vices, from the time when each 
science was first discovered until this our age, to wit the year 
three hundred and seventy-seven of the Flight (- a.d. 987-8)." 

The author then immediately proceeds to summarise the 
contents of his book in the following epitome :— 

First Discourse, in three Sections. 

Section i. Describing the languages of the different peoples, 
Arab and non-Arab, the characteristics of their 
whings, the varieties of their scripts, and the forms 
of their written character. 

Section ii. On the names of the Books of the Law (i.e„ the 
Scriptures) revealed to the different sects of Muslims (i.e., 
Jews, Christians, and Sabcans)' and the different sects of 
those who follow them. 


‘ Isldm means the submitting or resigning of one’s self to God’s will, ' 
and In the wider sense the tern Muslim includes the faithful foUowers of 
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Section Hi. Describing the Book "which falsehood approacheth 
not from before nor from behind, a Revelation from One 
Wise and Laudable " ;' and the names of the books com¬ 
posed on the sciences connected therewith, with notices 
of the Readers, and the names of those who handed 
down their traditions, and the anomalies of their 
readings. 

Second Discourse, in three Sections, on the Grammarians and 
Philologists. 

Section I. On the Origin of Grammar, with accounts of the 
grammarians of the School of il.tsra, and the Stylists of 
the Arabs, and the names of their books. 

Section 11. Account of the Grammari.ms and Philologists of the 
School of Kiif.a, and the names of then books. 

Section III. Account of a school of ('.rammai laiis who strove to 
combine the views of the two schools (.ibove mentioned}, 
and the names of their books. 

Third Discourse, in three sections, on History, Belles Lettres, 
Biography, and Genealogies. 

Section I. Account of the Historians, Nariators, Genealogists, 
Biogr.ipheis, and Chroniclers, and the names of their 


liooks. 

Section II. Account of the Kings, Secretaries, Preachers, 
Ambassadors, Chanccllois, and (,oveinnicnt Gfhciah 
(who composed books), and the names of their books. 

Section III. Account of the Courtiers, Kavouiitcs, Minstrels, 
Jesters, and Buffoons (who composed books), and tlie 
iiJiincs of their t 30 oki>. 

Fourth Discourse, in two sections, on Poetry and Poets. 

Section i. On the gioups of the Heathen Poets, and such of the 
Muslim poets as re.ached tuck to the P.agan Period (of 
the Arabs), and of those wlio rnllected then dimhs, and 
the names of those who h.ituicri down tlieir poems (till 
they were collected and edited). .... .. 

Section II. On the groups of the .Muslim Pods, including the 
modern poets down to this our time. 


each prophet recognised bv the Muliaminad.ins down to the close of hn 
tewLdon. Thus Abraham taught the faill, of bi.iin, and Bilqis Queen 
olTheha, on her conversion, "become, a .Muslim with Solomon the .on 

of David." . .at 

* I e the Qur’an, whence (xll. 42) phrase is taken 

■ 26 
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Fifth Discourse, in five sections, on the Scholastic Philosophy and 
the School-men. 

Section i. On the origin of the Scholastic Philosophy, and of 
the School-men of the Mu'tazilites and Murjites, and the 
names of their books. 

Section if. Account of the School-men of the Shi'ites, whether 
Imdmis, Zaydis, or other of the Extremists (Ghuldt) and 
Isma'ilis, and the names of their books. 

Section in. On the School-men of the Predestinarians and the 
Hashwiyya, and the names of their books. 

Section iv. Account of the School men of the Kharijites, their 
clas.'ics, and the names of their books. 

Section V. Account of the wandering mendicants, recluses, 
devotees, and Sufis, who taught a scholastic philosophy 
based on their fancies and reveries, and the names of 
their books. 

Sixth Discourse, in eight sections, on Jurisprudence, and the 
Jurisconsults and Traditionisls. 

Section i. Account of Malik and his disciples, and the names 
of their books. 

Section a. Account of Abii Hanifa an-Nu'm.an and his disciples, 
and the names of their hooks. 

Section Hi. Account of the 1 mam ash-SInifi'l and his disciples, 
and the names of their books. 

Section iv. Account of D.a’ud b. ‘AIi . . b. Khalaf al-Isfahani 
and his disciples, and the names of their books. 

Section V. Account of the Shi'ite Jurisconsults, and the names 
of their books. 

Section vi. Account of the Jurisconsults who were at the same 
time Traditionists and transmitters of Tradition, and the 
names of their books. 

Section VII. Account of Abii Ja'far at-Tab.irl, and his disciples, 
and the names of their books. 

Section mil. Account of the Khiirijite Jurisconsults, and the 
names of their books. 

Seventh Discourse, in three sections, on Philosophy and the Ancient 
Sciences. 

Section i. Account of the Materialist Philosophers and the 
Logicians, and the names of their books and the versions 
and commentaries of these, alike such as still exist, and 
such as are mentioned but are no longer e.vtant, and such 
as were extant but are now lost. 

Section II. Account of the Mathematicians, Geometricians, 
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Arithmeticians, Musicians, Accountants, and Astrono¬ 
mers, and the makers of [scientific] instruments, and the 
Mechanics and Engineers. 

Section iii. On the origins of Medicine, with accounts of the 
physicians amongst the Ancients and the Moderns, and 
the names of their books, with their versions and 
commentaries. 

Eighth Discourse, in three sections, on Legends, Fables, Charms, 
Magic, and Conjuring. 

Section i. Account of the Story-tellers, Saga-men and Artists, 
and the names of the books composed on Legends and 
Fables. 

Section li. Account of the Ch.arm-mongers, Conjurors and 
Magicians, and the names of their books. 

Section III. On books composed on diveis other topics, 
whereof the authors and compilers are unknown. 

Ninth Discourse, in two sections, on Sects and Creeds. 

Section i. Describing the Sects qf the ll.irr.uiian Cli.dd.eaiis, 
called in our time Sabic.ms, and the Sects of Du.ihsts, 
whether Maniclutians, Bardesanians, Kliurramis, Mai- 
ciomtes, Ma/,d.ikites, and others, and the n.imes of their 
books. , 

Seelion 11. Describing sundry strange and curious sects, such 
as those of Indrj and Chm.i, and others of other like 
peoples. 

Tenth Discourse, cont.lining accounts of the Alchcini-tsand seekers 
after the Pliilosoplier's Stone amongst the Ancient and Modern 
Philosophers, and the names of their books. 


Besides these three books there is another and earlier work, 
the KitAbu of ibn ydayba (t circ. A.u. 8Sg), of 

which the text was published at Gottingen by the indefa¬ 
tigable Wiistenfcld in 1850, which gives us a good idea of the 
historical and biographical knowledge deemed necessary for all 
who had any pretensions to be fairly well read. In this book 
the author treats of the following subjects : the Creation 
(pp. 6-10) ; Sacred History, giving a brief account of the 
Patriarchs and Prophets (including not only those mentioned 
in the Old Testament, but others, such as Hiid and Silili, 
mentioned in the Qur’an), and Christ (pp. 10-27); Profane 
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History, including the chronology and racial divisions of man¬ 
kind, the names of the true believers amongst the Arabs before 
the Mission of the Prophet, the Genealogies of the Arabs 
(pp. 28-56) ; the Genealogy and Kinsfolk of the Prophet, 
including his wives, children, clients, and horses, the history of 
his Mission, wars, triumph, and death (pp. 56-83) ; the History 
of the Four Orthodox Caliphs (pp. 83-106), of ‘AH’s sons, of 
Zubayr, Talha, ‘Abdu’r-Rabmin b. ‘Awf, Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqds 
and other eminent Muslims of early times, concluding with a 
brief list of “the Hypocrites” (pp. 106-174) > History of the 
Umayyads, and of the ‘Abbisid Caliphs down to al-Mu‘tamid, 
in whose time the author wrote (pp. 175-200) ; biographies 
of famous statesmen, officers, and governors of the Muham¬ 
madan Empire, and of notable rebels (pp. 201-215) j 
biographies of the Tilbi‘hn br successors of the “ Companions ” 
of the Prophet (pp. 216-248); biographies of the chief doctors 
and teachers of Isldm, of the founders of its principal schools of 
thought, of the traditiontsts, “ readers ” of the Qur’in, 
genealogists and historians, grammarians and transmitters of 
verse, &c., of the principal mosques, of the early conquests of 
the Muslims and other matters concerning them, and of the 
chief outbreaks of plague and pestilence (pp. 248-293); 
account of the great “Days” (f.r., the famous battles) of the 
Arabs, of those amongst them whose names became a proverb, 
of their religions before the time of Islim, of the chief sects in 
IslAm, and of the manner in which certain peoples (e.g., the 
Kurds and Jews) came by their names (pp. 293-304) ; and 
histories of the Kings of Yaman, Syria (GhassAnids), Hlra, and 
Persia, from the time of Jamshld to the end of the SAsAnian 
dynasty (pp. 304-330). 

It will be seen from what has been said above how wide a 
range of knowledge is required to enable the student of 
Muhammadan literature fully to understand and appreciate 
ail the allusions which he will meet with even in the poets, 
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especially those who lived in the palmy days of the Caliphate. 
And apart from this general knowledge, and a thorough under¬ 
standing of the language (whether Persian or Arabic) which 
constitutes the vehicle of utterance, he must, in order to 
derive the fullest pleasure from the poetry of these nations, 
possess a considerable amount of technical knowledge, not only 
of Prosody and Grammar, but of the various branches of 
Rhetoric ('Ilmul-Ma'^dnl uia'I-BayAn, “ the Science of Ideas 
and their Expression”) and Euphuism {‘Ilmu'l-Bothiji''), so 
that he may at once recognise and appreciate the various tropes, 
similes, metaphors, inuendos, hyperboles, antitheses, quotations, 
aetiologies, amphibologies, homonomies, anagrams, and the 
like, which he will come across at every turn, especially in the 
qa}ldas,OT panegyrics, to which most of the older Peisian poets 
devoted so large a portion of their energies and talents, for the 
reason that they were for the most part Court poets, atid 
wrote not for the general public but for their patrons, on 
whose liberality they depended for their livelihood. This is 
why many of those poets, such as ^Unsttri, barrukhf, KhdqAni, 
Anwarl, Dhahlr of Firyib, and the like, whom the Persians 
reckon amongst their greatest, could never, no matter with 
what skill they might be translated, appeal to the European 
reader, whose sympathies will rather be won by the epic, lyric, 
didactic, mystic, satiric or pessimist poets, such as Eirdawsl, 
ydfidji, Sa‘dl, Ndsir-i-Khusraw, ‘Att.-lr, Jal.ilu’d-Din RumI, 
‘Ubayd-i-Zikinl, and ‘Umar Khayy.Am, each of whom, in a 
different way, appeals to some ground common to all 
mankind. 

In spite of the excellent works on the Prosody and Rhetoric 
of the Persians by Gladwin, Ruckert, Blochmann, and other 
scholars, I might perhaps have thought it desirable to speak at 
greater length on these subjects had it not been for the masterly 
Prolegomena prefixed by my lamented friend Mr. E. J. W. 
Gibb (whose death on December 5, 190'. after a short illness, 
at the early age of forty-four, has inflicted an incalculable loss 
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on Oriental scholarship) to the first volume of his gronHistary 
of Ottoman Poetry (London : Luzac & Co., igoo). Nearly 
twenty years ago we spent several weeks together in London, 
studying Persian and Turkish, and cultivating the societv of 
various educated and intelligent Muslims, chiefly Persians, who 
happened at that time to be resident in the metropolis. Of these 
the late Mirza Muhammad Biqir of Bawinit in Firs, whose 
personality I attempted to depict in the Introductory Chapter 
of my Tear amongst the Persians (London : A. and C. Black, 
was beyond question the most talented and original. 
From that time till his death Gibb and I were in frequent 
communication, and the hours which I was able from time to 
time to spend with him in his study in London were amongst 
the happiest and most profitable of my life. Within the last 
few months it has been my sad duty to examine his books, 
manuscripts, and papers, to catalogue the rare and precious 
volumes which he had so sedulously sought out from the East, 
and to set in order the unpublished portions of the great work 
to which his life was devoted.'' High as was the opinion I had 
already formed of the first volume of ftis book, which alone has 
yet been published, I should never have realised the labour it 
had cost him, or the extent of his reading, his fine scholarship 
and his critical judgment, had I not obtained the insight into 
his work which this examination gave me ; and I should be 
happy to think that I could ever produce half so fine a work on 
Persian poetry as he has done on Turkish. The Prolegomena 
at least of this great book should be read by every student of 
Muhammadan Literature. 



CHAPTER XII 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS OF THIS PERIOD 

I. The Isma'ilis and Carmathians, or the “Sect of 
THE Seven.” 

The religious and political position assumed by the SA/V, or 
“ Faction ” of ‘All ibn Abi T.alib, has been already discussed 
at some length, together with the causes which rendered it 
specially attractive to the Persians. In this chapter we shall 
have to examine one of the (fevelopmcnts of this school of 
thought, which, thoug^i at the present day of comparatively 
little importance, played a great part in the history of the 
Muhammadan world down to the Mongol Inv.ision in the 
thirteenth century, and to which, therefore, we shall have to 
refer repeatedly in the subsequent portion of this work. 

The Sh!‘a .agree generally in their veneration for ‘All .and 
their rejection of his three predecessors, Abu llakr, ‘Umar, and 
‘Uthman, and in their recognition of the Iimdins of the House 
of ‘All as the chosen representatives of God, siipcrnaturally 
gifted and divinely appointed leaders, whose right to the 
allegiance of the faithful is derived directly from Heaven, not 
from any election or agreement of the Church [Ijmi'-i-iunnat), 
Briefly they may be described .as the supporters of the 
principle of Divine Right as opposed to the principle of 
Democratic Election. 

Further, as we have already seen, most of the ShPitcs 
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(especially those of Persia) attached great importance to the 
fact that all their Imdms subsequent to ‘All (who was the 
Prophet’s cousin) were descended also from Fatima (the 
Prophet’s daughter), and hence were the direct and lineal 
descendants of the Prophet himself; and to the alleged fact 
(see pp. 130-134 and 22<) supra) that all the Imdms subsequent 
to al-Husayn (the third) were also the lineal descendants of the 
Sisdnians, the old Royal Family of Persia. 

There were, however, other sects of the Shl‘a (Kaysdniyya 
and Zaydiyya) who recognised as Iindms descendants not only 
of al-Husayn’s brother al-Hasan (Imdms, that is to say, who 
made no claim of descent from the House of S.asin) but of his 
half-brother Muhammad Ibnu’l-Hanafiyya (“the son of the 
Hanafite woman”), who were not children of Fdtima,' and 
hence were not the direct descendants of the Prophet. These 
sects, however, seem, as a rule, to have had comparatively 
little hold in Persia save in T^tbaristin (where, as we have 
seen, a dynasty of “Zaydite” Imims flourished from a.d. 864 
to 928), and need not further cl.iim our attention, which must 
rather be concentrated on the Imdmiyya, or ImAmites proper, 
and its two great branches, the “Sect of the Twelve ” {Ithni- 
^ashariyya), which prevails in Persia to-day, and the “Sect of 
the Seven ” {Sah'lyya) or Ism.a‘llls, with its various branches, 
including the notorious Assassins {Malihida, or “ heretics’’par 
excellence, as they were generally called by their opponents in 
Persia), who will form the subject of a later chapter. The 
fourth and subsequent ImAms of both these important branches 
of the Shl‘a were descendants of al-flusayn, and, as has been 
already emphasised, enjoyed in the eyes of their followers the 
double prestige of representing at the same time the Prophetic 
House of Arabia and the Royal House of Persia. 

* Rashldu'd-Din Fatila'llah says in the section of his gre.at history (the 
Jdmi'u'l-Timdrikh), which deals with the Isma'ilis, that in Abu Muslim's 
time the descendants of 'At! based their claim to the Caliphate “on the 
nobility of their descent from Fatima." 
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As far as the sixth Imim, Ja'far aj-SAJiq (“the Veridical”), 
the great-grandson of al-Husayn, who died in a.h. 148 
(a.d. 765), the Sects of the Seven and of the Twelve agree 
concerning the succession of their pontiffs, but here the agree¬ 
ment ceases. Ja'far originally nominated as his successor liis 
eldest son Ismi'il, but afterwards, being displeased with him 
(because, as some assert, he was detected indulging liimself in 
wine'), he revoked this nomination and designated another of 
his sons, Musa al-KAdhim (the seventh Imdm of the Sect of the 
Twelve) as the next Im.im. IsmA'il, as is generally asserted, 
died during his father’s lifetime ; and, that no doubt might 
exist on this point, his body was publicly shown. But some 
of the Shl‘a refused to withdraw their allegiance from him, 
alleging that the nomination could not be revoked, and that 
even if he did drink wine this was done deliberately and with 
a high purpose, to show that the “ wine ” forbidden by the 
Prophet’s teaching was to be understood in an allegorical sense 
as spiritual pride, or the like —1 view containing the germ of 
that extensive system of la'wH, or Allegorical Interpretation, 
which was afterwards so»greatly developed by the Sect of the 
Seven. Nor did Ismd'il’s death put an end to the sect which 
took its name from him, though differences arose amongst 
them ; some asserting that he was not really dead, or that he 
would return; others, that since he died during his fathers 
lifetime he never actually bec.ime Imdm, but that the 
nomination was made in order that the Imdmatc might be 
transmitted through him to his son .Muhammad, whom, conse¬ 
quently, they regarded as the Seventh, l.ast,and Perfect imdm; 
while others apparently regarded Ismdhl and his son Mu¬ 
hammad as identical, the latter being a return or re-incarnation 
of the former. Be this as it may, dc Sacy is probably right in 
conjecturing* that until the appearance of Abdu lldh b. 

* This is stated, for example, in the awiinkh mentioned in 

the last note. 

• Expose de la Relt^ton dcs Drttzes, vol i, p Ixxn. 
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Maymun al-Qaddih (of whom we shall speak presently) about 
A.H. 260* (a.d. 873-4), “the sect of the Ismi‘!Ils had been 
merely an ordinary sect of the Shl'ites, distinguished from 
others by its recognition of Muhammad b. Ismi'il as the last 
Imim, and by its profession of that allegorical doctrine of 
which this Muhammad, or perhaps his grandfather Ja'far 
as-Sidiq, had been the author. 

The genius which gave to this comparatively insignificant 
sect the first impulse towards that might and influence which 
it enjoyed for nearly four centuries came, as usual, from Persia, 
and in describing it I cannot do better than cite the words of 
those great Dutch scholars de Goeje and Dozy. 

" It was," says the former,* " an inveterate hatred against the 
Arabs and Islam which, towards the middle of the third century of 
the hijra, suggested to a certam 'Abdu’tlah b. Maymiin, an oculist 
(Qadctiik) by profession and a Persian by race, a project as amazing 
for the boldness and genius with which it was conceived as foi the 
assurance and vigour with which it was carried out." 

“To bind together* in one alssociation the conquered and the 
conquerors ; to combine in one secret society, wherein there should 
be several grades of initiation, the free-thinkers, who saw in religion 
only a curb for the common people, and the bigots of all sects ; to 
make use of the believers to bring about a reign of the unbelievers, 
and of the conquerors to overthrow the empire which themselves 
had founded; to form for himself, in short, a party, numerous, 
compact, and schooled to obedience, which, when the moment was 
come, would give the throne, if not to himself, at least to his 
descendants ; such w.is the dominant idea of ‘Abdu'llah b. 
Maymiin ; an idea which, grotesque and audacious though it was, 
he realised with astonishing tact, incomparable skill, and a pro¬ 
found knowledge of the human heart."* 

" To attain this end a conjunction of means was devised which 
may fairly be described as S.itanic ; human weakness was attacked 


* Filiristt p. 187. • Mt^moire sur Us Carmathes, Leyden, 1886, 

* Here speaks Dozy {fiistotre cUs Mtisnlmans de t'Espa^nc^ vot. iii, pp. 8 
et seqq.), whom de Goeje cites in this pt.iee. 

* Here the citation from Dozy ends, and wtiat follows is in the words 
of de Goeje. 
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on every side; devoutness was offered to the believing; lil>erty, 
not to say licence, to the reckless; philosophy to the strong- 
minded ; mystical hopes to the fanatical, and marvels to the 
common folk. So also a Messiah was presented to the Jews, a 
Paraclete to the Christians, a Mahdi to the Mussiiliii.ins, and, 
lastly, a philosophical system of theology to the vot.ines of Persian 
and Syrian paganism. And this system was put m movement with 
a calm resolve which excites our astonishment, .md which, if we 
could forget the object, would merit our liveliest .idmiration.” 

The only criticism I would make on this luminous descrip¬ 
tion of the Ism.ah'll propaganda is th.at it hardly docs justice to 
those, at any rate, by whose effoits the doctrines were taught, 
amidst a thousand dangers and ditliculties ; to that host of mis¬ 
sionaries plur.al du'‘at') whose sincerity and self-abnegation 
at least are wholly admirable. And here I cannot refrain 
from quoting a p.issage from the. recently published Hiitaire et 
Religion des Nosairis (Paris, 1900) of Reiiij Duss.iud, one of 
the very few hiuropeans who h.ive, as I think, appreciated the 
good points of this remarkable sect. 

"Ccitain exccssess," he says (p. 49), ‘‘rendered these doctrines 
hateful to orthodox Mii?uhn.nis, and led them delimtelv to con¬ 
demn them. It mu.st be recognised tli.it many lsm.i‘ill prece|its 
were boiiowed from tlie .Mii't.i/ilites, wlici, aiiioiigst other things, 
repudi.itcd the Attributes of Cod .ind pioelaimed the docliine ol 
Free Will. Notwithstanding tins lack of originality, it appears that 
the judgments pronounced by Western seholais aic inaikcd by an 
excessive severity. It is ceitaiiilv wiuiig to confound, as do the 
Musuim.in doctors, all these sects in one common re))rol>ation. 
Thus, the disappearance of tin: K.iliinids, who brought .ihoiit the 
triumph of the lsma‘ili religion iii Kgypt, concludes an era of pros¬ 
perity, splendour, and toleration such ,is the Hast will never again 
enjoy." 

And in a note at the foot of the page the same scholar 
remarks with justice that even that branch ot the Ismd'lKs 
from whom was derived the word “ Assassin,” and to whom it 
was originallv applied, were by no means the hrst community 
CO make use of this weapon ot a persecuted minority against 
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their oppressors, and that “ the Old Man of the Mountain " 
himself was not so black as it is the custom to paint him.> 

Let us return, however, to ‘Abdu’llah b. Maymun 
al-Qadddh, to whom is generally ascribed the origin of the 
Isma‘111 power and organisation and the real parentage of the 
Fitimid Caliphs of Egypt and the West; and let us take the 
account of him given in the Fihrist in preference to the 
assertions of more modern and less accurate writers. He was, 
according to this work, a native of Ahwdz; and his father 
Maymun the Oculist was the founder of the Maymuniyya 
sect, a branch of the Khattibiyya, which belonged to the 
GUJt or Extreme Shi'ites, teaching that the Imams, and in 
particular the sixth Imdm Ja‘far as-Sidiq, the father of Isma'll, 
were Divine incarnations.* ‘Abdu’lidh claimed to be a 
Prophet, and performed prodigies which his followers regarded 
as miracles, pretending to traverse the earth in the twinkling 
of an eye and thus to obtain knowledge of things happening 
at a distance ; an achievement really effected, as the author of 
the Fihrist asserts, by means of carrier-pigeons despatched by 
his confederates .3 From his native viljage he transferred his 
residence after a time to ‘Askar Mukram, whence he was 
compelled to flee in succession to S.-lbdt Abl Nuh, Basra, and 
finally Salamiyya near Hims (Emessa) in Syria. There he 
bought land, and thence he sent his daUs into the country 
about Kufa, where his doctrines were espoused by a certain 
Hamddn b. al-Ash‘ath, of Quss Bahrdm, nicknamed ^rmat 
on account of his short body and legs, who became one of the 

• See my remarks on the “ Ethics of Assassination," on pp. 371-3 of the 
second volume of The Episode of the Bdb (Cambridge, 1891). 

• See Shahristani’s KtUlbu'l-Milal, pp. 136-138. 

> Cf. de Goeje’s Carmathes, p. 23. A similar use was made of carrier- 
pigeons by Rasifidu’d-Din Sinan, one of the Grand Masters of the Syrian 
Assassins in the twelfth century of our era. See Stanilas Guyard’s 
charming monograph in the Journal Asiatique for 1877, pp. 39 and 41 of 
the tirage-d-part. The employment of carrier-pjgeons was apparently 
common in Persia in Samanid times (tenth century). See my translation 
of the Chtthdr Maqdla, pp. 29-30 of the tirage-i-part. 
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chief propagandists of the «sect, besides giving its members 
one of the names (Carmathians; Ar. ^irmafl or 
pi. ^rimita) by which they were subsequently known.* 
One of ^amddn’s chief lieutenants was his brother-in-law 
‘Abdin, the author of a number of (presumably controversial) 
books, who organised the propaganda in Chald*a, while 
Hamdin resided at Kalwddha, maintaining a correspondence 
with one of the sons of ‘Abdu'lldh b. Maymun al-Qadd,dh who 
abode at TAliqin in Khurisdn. 

About this time ‘Abdu'lldh b. Maymun died (a.h. 261 = 
A.D. 874-5) was succeeded first by his son Muhammad, 
secondly by a certain Ahmed (variously described as the son or 
the brother of him last named) called Abu Shala‘la‘, and 
thirdly by Sa‘ld b. al-Husayn b. Abdu’lidh b. Maymdn 
al-Qadddh, who was born in A.n. 260 at Salamiyva in Syriii, a 
year before the death of his grandfather. To him at length 
was it granted to reap the fruits of the ambitious schemes 
devised and matured by his predecessors. In a.h. 297 
(a.d. 909), learning from his diiH Abii ‘Abdi'lldh that the 
Berbers in North Affica were impregnated with the Ismd ‘111 
doctrines and were eagerly expecting the coming of the Imdin, 
he crossed over thither, declared himself to be the great-grand¬ 
son of Muhammad b. Isma ‘11 and the promised Mahdl, took 
the name of Abii Muhammad ‘Ubaydu’llah, placed himself at 
the head of his enthusi.rstic partisans, overthrew the Aghlabid 
dynasty, conquered the greater portion of North Africa, and, 
with the newlv-founded city of Malidiyya for his capital, 
established the dynasty which, because of the claim which it 
maintained of descent from K.dtima, the Prophet’s daughter, 
is known as the Fatimid. Sixty years later (a.h. 356 = 
A.D. 969) Egypt was wrested by them from the House of 
Ikhshid, and at the end of the tenth century of our era most 

• Sec de Goeje 5 learned note on this muchalebated etymoloEy at 
pp. 190-203 of his Mtmoire sur Us Carmalkcs. For a full account of the 
conversion of Hamdan, sec de Sack's vul i, pp. clxvi-clxxi. 
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of Syria was in their hands. This great Shl'ite power was 
represented by fourteen Anti-Caliphs, and was finally extin¬ 
guished by Saladin (SaUhu’d Din) in a.h. 567 (a.d. 1171). 

The genuineness of the pedigree claimed by the FAtimids 
has been much discussed, and the balance of evidence appears 
to weigh strongly against it: there is little doubt that not ‘All 
and FAtima, but ‘Abdu’llAh b. Maymun al-QaddAh was their 
real ancestor. The matter is discussed at length by de Goeje • 
with his usual learning and acumen. Amongst the many 
arguments that he adduces against their legitimacy it is 
sufficient to cite here one or two of the strongest. Their 
descent from F'Atima was denied alike by the ‘AbbAsid Caliphs 
(who made no attempt to contest the pedigrees of the numerous 
‘Alid pretenders, some of them dangerous and formidable 
enough, who were continually raising the standard of rebellion 
against them); by the Umayyads of Cordova; and, on two 
separate occasions (a.h. 402 and 444 = a.d. 1011-1012 and 
1052-3), by the recognised representatives of the House of 
‘All at Baghdad. Moreover, the Buwayhid ‘Adudu’d-Dawla, 
in spite of his strong ShiSte proclivities, *as so far from satisfied 
with the results of an inquiry into their pedigree which he 
instituted in a.h. 370 (a.d. 980-1) that he threatened to 
invade their territories, and ordered all their writings to be 
burned. And on the other hand it is fr.ankly admitted in the 
sacred books of the Druzes, a sect (still active and numerous in 
Syria) which regards al-HAkim, the sixth FAtimid Caliph, 
as the last and most perfect Manifestation or Incarnation of 
the Deity, that ‘Abdu’llAh b. Maymun al-QaddAh was the 
ancestor of their hero.* When we reflect on the inward 
essence of the IsmA‘ill doctrine, and its philosophical and 
cosmopolitan character, we might well imagine that to the 
fully-initiated members of the sect at any rate it would be 
a matter of comparative indifference whether their spiritual and 

• Carntixlhes de Bahrain, pp. 4-II. 

• [)e Goeje, loc. cti., p. 10 ; de Sacy’s Exposi, pp. IxvU, 35 and 84-67. 
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temporal rulers were or were not descended from the Prophet 
through his daughter Fitima. But, as we shall sec in a later 
chapter, one of their most talented missionaries in Persia, the 
poet and traveller Nasir-i-Khusraw, who held the high title 
of Hujjat^ or “Proof,” of KhurAsdn—a man of fiery zeal and 
transparent sincerity—certainly believed in the genuineness 
of the Fitimid pedigree. 

As regards the rule of the FAtimids, it was on the whole, 
despite occasional acts of cruelty and violence inevitable in 
that time and place, liberal, beneficent, and favourable to 
learning. 

“The (iMtia'ili) doctrines,” says (iuyard,* “were publicly tatighl 
at Cairo in universities richly endowed and providcil with libraries, 
where crowds assembled to listen to the most distinguislied pro¬ 
fessors. The principle of tlie sect bcihg that men must be converted 
by persuasion, the greatest tolerance was shown towards other 
creeds. Mu'izz (the fourth F.^tiniid Caliph, reigned A.n. 952-975) 
permitted Clinstians to dispute openly \Mth his doctors, a tiling 
hitherto unheard of ; and Sevefus, the celebrated bisliop ot 
Ushmunayn, availed iiimscif of this authons.dion. Out of the 
funds of the 'J'rcasury Nfti'izz rebuilt the ruined cliurch of St. 
Mcrcurius at Fustat, which the Chrislians had never hitherto been 
permitted to restore. Certain Musulin.in fanatics emlcavoured to 
prevent this, and on the day when llic tirst stone was laid a Shaykli, 
leaping dow'n amongst the foundations, suoic that lie would die 
rather than suffer the church to be rebuilt. Mu'izz, being informed 
of what was taking place, caused this man to be buried under the 
stones, and only spared his life at tiie instance of the Patnarch 
Eplirem.* Had (he Isma'ili doctiine been able to maintain itself 
in Egypt in its integrity, it would have involved the civilisation 
of the Muslim world. Unfortunately, as an actual consequence of 
this doctrine, a serious change was aliout to take place in the sect; ’ 


* Vn ^rand puUtre dts Assassins, pp. 14-15 of the tva{^c-a-part. 

• Guyard refers here to Quatremcre’s Vte du khalife fdttimte Moot 
li-dm-Alhih (extract from the Journal Asiattque), pp. 118 ct. seqq., and to 
an article by Defremery (}Jouvelles Recherches sur Its Ismailn «s) in the 
same Journal, Ser. V, vol. in, p. 404. 

» Allusion is here made to the monstrous pretensions advanced by 
al>Hakim, the grandson of al-Mu'izz, who claimed to be an Incarnation 
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while, on the other hand, the excesses of the Isma'ihs of Persia and 
Syria armed against Egypt, the focus of the sect, the pious and 
orthodox Nuru'd-Dm (the Atabek of Syria, a.d. 1146-1173), who 
succeeded in overthrowing the Fatimid dynasty.” 

Ndsir-i-Khusraw, who was at Cairo in the middle of the 
eleventh century of our era, during the reign of al-Mustansir, 
the eighth Fdtimid Caliph, gives an equally favourable picture. 

" Every one,” says he,* has perfect confidence in the Sultan, and 
no one stands in fear of myrmidons or spies, relying on the Sultan 
to oppress no one and to covet no one’s possessions. There I 
saw wealth belonging to private individuals such that if I should 
speak of it or describe it the people of Persia would refuse to credit 
my statements. I could neither limit nor define their wealth, and 
nowhere have I seen such prosperity as I saw there. There I saw a 
Christian who was one of the richest men in Egypt, so that it 
was said that his ships, his wealth, and his estates surpassed 
computation. My object in mentioning him is that one year the 
water of the Nile fell short and corn became dear. The Sultan’s 
wazir summoned this Christian and said, ‘The year is not good, 
and the Sultan’s heart is weighe'd down with anxiety for his people. 
How much corn could you supply, either for a price or as a loan ?’ 
The Christian answered, 'Thanks to thfc foitunate auspices of the 
Sultan and the mnir, I have in store so much corn that I could 
supply all Egypt with bread for six years.’* Now the population of 
Eg\'pt at this time was certainly, at the lowest computation, five 
times that of Nishapiir ; and any one versed in statistics will readily 
understand what vast wealth one must possess to hold corn to such 
an amount, and what security of property and good government a 
people must enjoy amongst whom such things are possible, and 
what great riches; and withal neither did the Sultan oppress or 
wrong any one, nor did his subjects keep anything hidden or 
concealed.” 


of God, and was accepted as such by the sect of Isma'iHs still known as 
the Druzes, after al-Hakim's minister and abettor the Persian Hamza 
ad'Duruzi. 

* Safar^ndmu, edited in the original Persian, with a French tranbiation, 
by the late M. Ch. Schefer (Paris, i88i), pp. 155-6 of the translation, 
PP* 5^7 of fhe text. 

• Or perhaps *’ Cairo," which, as well as the country of which it is the 
capital, is commonly called Afi^r by the Muslims. 
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It does not appear that NAsir-i- Khusraw had embraced the 
Isma ‘111 doctrine before he made his journey to Egypt and 
the West, and we may fairly assume that the admirable 
example presented to other governments of that period by 
the Fdtimids had no inconsiderable effect in his conversion 
to those views of which, till the end of his long life, he was 
so faithful an adherent and so earnest an exponent. That 
he was familiar with the Gospels is proved by several passages 
in his poems; and no doubt he held that men cannot gather 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles, and that a doctrine 
capable of producing results which contrasted so fevourably 
with the conditions prevalent under any other contemporary 
government had at any rate a strong pr'ma facie claim to 
serious and attentive consideration. 

Before we proceed to speak of, this doctrine, however, it is 
necessary to say something of a less orderly and well-conducted 
branch of the Ism.l'llls, whose relation to the FAtimid Caliphs 
still remains, in spite of the investigations of many eminent 
scholars, notably dc Goeje, somewhat of a mystery. Mention 
has already been made (»f Hamdan (^armat, from whom the 
Carmathians {.‘-^ar^mita) derive their name. These Car- 
mathiaiis, the followers of the above-named yarmaf and 
his disciple ‘.^bdAn (the most prolific writer of the early 
IsmA‘ih's),‘ are much less intimately connected with Persi.an 
history than the FAtiinid Isin.ih'lis, and their power was of 
much shorter duration ; but for about a hundred years 
(a.d. 890-990) they spre.id terror through the realms of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs. Already, while the Zanj insurrection was 
in progress, we find Qarmat interviewing the insurgent 
leader and endeavouring to arrive at an understanding with 
him, wh'ch, however, proved to be im|X)ssible.’ Very shortly 

' Fihrist, p. 189, where eight of his works arc inenlionerl as having been 
seen and read by the author. Anotlicr work mentioned in this place 
(al-Baldghdtu 's-sab a, in the sense, apparently of " the Seven Initiations") 
was known, by name at least, to the Nidhamu'l-Mulk. Sec his Siydjnf- 
ndma, ed. Schefer, p. nyi. 

■ De Goeje’s Camialhes, p a6 ; and p 350 supra. 

27 
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after this (a.d. 892) the increasing power of the Carmathians 
began to cause a lively anxiety at Baghdad.* About five 
years later they first rose in arms, but this insurrection, as 
well as those of a.d. 900, 901, and 902, was suppressed. Yet 
already we find them active, not only in Mesopotamia and 
Khuzistan, but in Bahrayn, Yaman, and Syria j on the one 
hand we hear of them in the prison and on the scaflFold ; and 
on the other, led by their MHs Zikrawayh and Abu Sa'Id 
Hasan b. Bahrim al-Jannibl (both Persians, to judge by their 
names), we find them widely extending their power and 
obtaining absolute control of v.ast tracts of country. In 
A.D. 900 the Caliph’s troops were utterly routed outside Basra, 
and only the general, al-‘Abhds b. ‘Amr al-Ghanawl, returned 
to tell the tale at Baghdad ; » while a year or two later “ the 
Master of the Camel ” (Siih/liu'n-ndqa), and after his death his 
brother, “ tiie Man with the Mole ” (Sahihu'sb-ShAma, or 
SAhihu'l-KhAt), were ravaging Syria up to the very gates of 
Damascus. 'I'hc success of this last was, however, short-lived, 
for he was taken captive and put to death in December, 
A.D. 903, and the death of Zikrawa)ih in the defeat inflicted 
on him three or four years later saved Syria for the time 
being from further ravages. His last and most signal achieve¬ 
ment was his attack on the pilgrim-caravan returning from 
Mecca, in which fearful catastrophe no less than twenty 
thousand victims are said to have perished. 

The FAtimid dynasty had been firmly established in North 
Africa for some years before we hear much more of the 
Carmathians i 3 but in a.d. 924 Abii Tihir al-Jannibl 
(the son and successor of the Abu Sa'id al-Jannibl mentioned 
above) raided'Basra and carried off a rich booty ; a few months 

' De Goeje’s Cnrmalhes, pp. 31-2. 

• His own narrative is given in translation by de Goeje, cp. cil., 
pp. 40-43. See als6 p. 354 supra. 

s De Goeje {op. cil., p. 75) speaks of “ the almost complete inactivity of 
the Carmathians during the six years which immediately followed the 
death of Abii Sa'id" (who was assassinated in a.d. 913-914). 
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later another pilgrim-caravan was attacked (2,200 men and 
300 women were slain, and a somewhat greater number taken 
captive, together with a vast booty) j i and soon afterwards 
Kufa was looted for six days, during which the Carmathian 
leader quartered his guard in the great mosque. In the early 
spring of a.D. 926 the pilgrim-caravan was allowed to proceed 
on its way after payment of a heavy ransom, but during the 
three following years passage was absolutely barred to the 
pilgrims. But it was in January, 930, that the Carmathians 
performed their greatest exploit, for in the early days of that 
month Abu Tihir, with an army of some six hundred horse¬ 
men and nine hundred unmounted soldiers, entered the s.icred 
city of Mecca itself, slew, plundered, and took captive in the 
usual fashion, and—the greatest horror of all in the eyes of 
pious Muslims—carried off the Black Stone and other sacred 
relics. In this culminating catastrophe 30,000 Muslims 
are said to have been slain, of whom 1,900 met their death 
in the very precincts of the K.a‘ba ; the booty carried o(F was 
immense ; and the scenes which accompanied these sacrilegious 
acts baffle description.* > 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the further achievements 
of the Carmathians, who continued to raid, plunder, massacre, 
and levy taxes on the pilgrims until the de.ith of Abu 1 ahir 
in A.D. 944. Six years later the Black Stone, having been 
kept by the Carmathians of al-Ahsi for nearly twenty-two 
years, was voluntarily restored by them to its place in the 
Ka‘ba of Mecca. “VVe took it by iormal command (of our 
Imim), and we will only restore it by a command (from him) 
had been their unvarying reply to all the attempts of the 
Muslims to persuade them to yield it up in return for enormous 
ransoms ; but at length the order was issued by the FAtimid 
Caliph al-Qa’im or al-Mansur ,3 and the stone was once more 

' De Goeje, op. at., p 83. 

• See de Goeje’s graphic account, of. at., pp. 104-113. 

> Ibid., of. at., p. 144. 
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set in its place, to the infinite joy and relief of all pious 
Muhammadans. Very soon after the Fdtimids had obtained 
possession of Egypt (a.d. 969) a quarrel arose between them 
and their Carmathian co-religionists,* and a year or two later 
we actually find some of the latter fighting on the side of the 
‘Abbasids against their ancient masters. 

The exact relations which existed between the apparently 
antinomian, democratic, and predatory Carmathians and the 
theocratic Fitimids, whose just and beneficent rule has been 
already described,a are, as has been said, somewhat obscure. 
But de Goeje has conclusively proved, in the able and learned 
treatise so frequently quoted in this chapter, that these 
relations were of the closest; that the Carmathians recognised 
to the full {save in some exceptional cases) the authority, 
temporal and spiritual, of th? Fdpmid Caliphs, even though it 
often seemed expedient to the latter to deny or veil the 
connection 3 ; and that the doctrines of both were the same, 
due allowance being made for the ruder and grosser under¬ 
standings of the Bedouin Arabs from whom were chiefly 
recruited s the ranks of the Carnjathians, who were, as 
de Goeje observes, “ as was only natural, absolute strangers 
to the highest grade of initiation in which the return of 
Muhammad b. IsmaMl was spiritually explained.” 

Of what is known concerning the internal org.anisation of 
the Carmathians; of their Supreme Council, the white-robed 
'Iqdiniyyay to whom was given power to loose and to bind ; of 
their disregard of the ritual and form.al prescriptions of Isldm, 
their contempt for the “ asses ” who offered adoration to 
shrines and stones, and their indulgence in meats held unlawful 
by the orthodox ; and of their revenues, commerce, and 
treatment of strangers, full details will be found in de Goeje’s 

* Concerning the very obscure causes of this incomprehensible event, 
cf. de Goeje, op. at., pp. 183'c( seqq. 

* Sec pp. 39(>~40i supra; and also de Goeje, op. at., pp. 177-8. 

* Op. Cl/., pp. 81-83. ^ Op. aL pp. :uuI 173. 
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monograph. Of the many interesting passages cited in that 
little volume (a model of scholarly research and clear exposi¬ 
tion) the reader’s attention is specially directed to the 
narrative of a woman who visited the Carmathian camp in 
search of her son (pp. 51-56) ; the poems composed by Abil 
Tihir al-Jannibi after the sack of Mecca (p. no) and Kufa 
(pp. H3-115); the scathing satire composed in Yaman 
against the Carmathian chief (pp. 160-161) ; the narrative of 
a traditionist who was for a time a captive and a slave in the 
hands of the Carmathians (pp. 175-6) ; and the replies made 
by a Carmathian prisoner to the Caliph al-Mu‘tadid (pp. 25-6). 
That morally they were by no means so black as their Muslim 
foes have painted them is certainly true, but of the terrible 
bloodshed heralded by their ominous and oft-repeated formula 
“Purify them” (by the sword) tiKre is unfoitunatcly no doubt 
whatever. 

We must now pass to an examination of the Isma‘(l( doctrine 
—a doctrine typically Persian, typically Shi’it6, and possessed of 
an extraordinary charm [or minds of a certain type, and that by 
no means an ignoble or ignorant one.* And here I will cite 
first of all the concluding paragr.iphs of an article which I 
contributed in January, 1898, to the Journal of the Royal 
Astatic Society on the Literature and Doctrines of the 
Sect (pp. 88-9) :— 

"The truth is, that there is a profound difference between the 
Persian idea of Religion and that which obtains in the West. Hero 
it is the ideas of Faith and Righteousness (in diffeieut proiaortions, 
it is true) which are regarded as the essentials of Religion ; there it 
is Knowledge and Mystery. Here Religion is regarded as a rule by 
which to live and a hope wherein to die ; there as a Key to unlock 
the Secrets of the Spiiitual and M.itenal Universe. Here it is 
associated with Work and Charity ; there with Rest and Wisdom. 
Here a creed is admired for its simplicity ; there for its complexity 


' Cf. dc Goeje. op. ctl., p 171 
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To Europeaiu these speculations about 'Names’ and ‘Numbers’ 
and ' Letters ’; this talk of Essences, Quiddities, and Theophanies; 
these far-fetched analogies and wondrous hair-splittings, appear, as a 
rule, not merely barren and unattractive, but absurd and incom¬ 
prehensible ; and consequently, when great self-devotion and 
fearlessness of death and torture are witnessed amongst the adherents 
of such a creed, attempts are instinctively made by Europeans to 
attribute to that creed some ethical or political aim. Such atm may 
or may not exist, but, even if it does, it is, I believe, as a rule, of 
quite secondary and subordinate importance in the eyes of those 
who have evolved and those who have accepted the doctrine. . . . 

"The same difference of ideal exists as to the quality and nature 
of Scripture, the Revealed Word of God. Provided the ethical 
teaching be sublime, and there be peace for the troubled and 
comfort for the sorrowful, we care little, comparatively, for the 
outward form. But in the eyes of the Musulmans (including, of 
course, the followers of all those sects, even the most heretical, 
which have arisen in the bosom of Ishim) this outward form is a 
matter of the very first importance. Every letter and line of the 
Qur'an (which alw.iys remains the model and prototype of a 
Revealed Book, even amongst those sects who claim that it has 
been abrogated by a newer Kevehitioii) is supposed to be fraught 
with unutterable mystery and’filled with unfathomable truth. 
Generations of acute minds expend their energies in attempts to 
fathom these depths and penetrate these ^nysteries. What wonder 
if the same discoveries are made quite independently by different 
minds in different ages, working with the same bent on the same 
material ? In studying the religious history of the East, and 
especially of Persia, let us therefore be on our guard against 
attaching too much importance to resemblances which may be the 
natural outcome of similar minds working on similar lines, rather 
than the result of any historical filiation or connection. ” 

The Isma’ill doctrine was, as we have seen, mainly devised 
and elaborated (though largely from ideas and conceptions 
already ancient, and, as has been remarked, almost endemic in 
Persia) by ‘Abdu'lUh b. Maymun al-Qadddh. Great stress is 
generally laid, both by Oriental and European writers, on the 
primarily political motive which is supposed to have inspired 
him, the desire, namely, to destroy the power of the Arabs, 
and the religion of Islim whence that power was derived, and 
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to restore to Persia the dominant position which she had 
previously held, and to which, in his opinion, she was entitled.' 
I myself am inclined to think that, to judge by the Persian 
character, in which the sentiment of what we understand by 
patriotism is not a conspicuous feature, and by what I have 
myself observed in the analogous case of the Bibls, this quasi¬ 
political motive has been unduly exaggerated ; and that 
‘Abdu’lUh b. Maymun and his ally, the wealthy astrologer 
Dandin (or Zaydin)* exerted themselves as they did to 
propagate the system of doctrine about to be described not 
because it was Peisian, but because, being Persian, it strongly 
appealed to their Persian minds.3 

The doctrine which we are about to describe is, it must be 
repeated, the doctrine evolved by ‘Abdu’llAh b. Maymun 
al-Qaddih. “ The sect of the Isma'Ills,” says Guyard in his 
Fragments relatifs a la Doctrine des hmailis (Paris, 1874, p. 8), 
“ was primarily a mere subdivision of the Shl’ites, or partisans 
of ‘All; but, from the time of iAbdu’llAh, surnamed Qaddih, 
the son of Maymun Q.iddAh, and chief of the sect, towards the 
year a.h. 250 (a.d. 8t).f), it so greatly diverged from its point 
of departure that it met with the reprehension of the Slil'itcs 
themselves, who denounced .as impious such as would embrace 
it.” The chief thing which it derived from Ismi‘ll the 
seventh Im.am was its name IsmiiHU; but it bore several other 
names, such as Sab'll (“ the Sect of the Seven ”) j Bdtinl (“the 
Esoteric Sect ”) ; TaUlmi (“ doctrinaire ”), because, according 
to its tenets, the true “teaching” or “doctrine” (ta^llm) 
could only be obtained from the Imam of the time ; Fdtinil 

' See, for instance, the Fihnst. p. 188, where the same design is ascribed 
to Abii Muslim; Guyard, Un iirand Maitre des Assassins, pp. 4-5 and 
10-13 ; de Goeje's Carmathes, pp. i-J ; von Hamincr'a Histoire de t'Ordre 
des Assassins (Paris, 1833), p. 44, &c, 

• See de Goeje, op, cit., p. 15 and note 2 ad calc. 

• No doubt Persian national feeling was appealed to, when it could 
serve the purpose of the da'i, but he was just as ready to appeal to similar 
•entimenti in the Arabs and other peoples. See de Sacy's Expos/, p. cxii. 
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to die descendants of Fdtima/’ the Prophet’s 

daugliter and ‘AH’s wife); ^maf/ or Carmsthkn, after the 
yj'j Hamdan Qarmat already mentioned. By their foes, 
especially in Persia, they were very commonly called simply 
Malihlda (“ impious heretics ”), and later, after the New 
Propaganda of flasan-i-Sabb^h (of whom we shall speak in a 
later chapter), Hashlshl (“ hashish-eaters ”). 

Their doctrine, as already indicated, and as will shortly 
appear more plainly, hinges to a large extent on the number 
seven, and, to a less degree, on the number twelve ; numbers 
which are written plain in the universe and in the body of 
man. Thus there are seven Planets and twelve Zodiacal 
Signs; seven days in the week and twelve months in the 
year j seven cervical vertebrte and twelve dorsal, and so on : 
while the number seven appears in the Heavens, the Earths, the 
Climes, and the apertures of the face and head (two ears, two 
eyes, two nostrils, and the mouth). 

Intermediate between God ^nd Man are the Five Principles 
or Emanations (the Universal Reason, the Universal Soul, 
Primal Matter, Pleroma or Space, and Kenoma or Time *), 
making in all Seven Grades of Existence. 

Man cannot attain to the Truth by his unaided endeavours, 
but stands in need of the teaching (raV/w) of the Universal 
Reason, which from time to time becomes incarnate in the 
form of a Prophet or “ Speaker ” (Ndfiq), and teaches, more 
fully and completely in each successive Manifestation, accord¬ 
ing to the evolution of the Human Understanding, the spiritual 
truths necessary for his guidance. Six great Prophetic cycles 
have passed (those of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
and Muhammad), and the last and seventh cycle, in which for 
the first time the Esoteric Doctrine, the true inwardness of the 
Law and the Prophets, is made clear, was inaugurated by 
Muhammad b. Isma‘ 11 , the ^i'im (“ He who ariseth ”) or 
Sihibu’z-Zamin (“Lord of the Time”). Each Prophet or 
• See the footnote on p. ti of Guyard’s Grand llaitre des Assassins. 
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“Speaker” (Nitif) is succeeded by seven Imams (called Sdm/'/, 
“Silent”), of whom the first (called “ Foundation,” or 
Sis, “ Root,” “ Origin ”) is always the intimate companion of 
the Nittq, and the repository of his esoteric teaching. The 
series in detail is as follows :— 

NMiq. As&s, who is the first of the Seven 

or Imams. 

1. Adam. Seth. (Each .Siiinif, or Imam, has twelve 

Hujjals, “ Proofs," or Chief Dd'Is.) 

2, Noah. Shem. 

8. Abraham. Ishmael. 

4. Moses. Aaron, John the Baptist was the last 

.Samifof this SCI ICS, and the immediate 
precui sor of J csiis, the next Ndtiq. 

5. Jesus. Simon Peter. 

6 . Muhammad. ‘Ali, followed bv .al-Hasan, .al-Husayn, 

'Ah' Z.iynu'l-'Abidin, Muhammad al- 
Baqir, Ja'far as Siidiq, and Ismail. 

7. Muhammad b. Isma'il. ‘Abdu llah b. Maymiiii al-Oadd.ih, fnl- 

lowid by two of his sons, Aljuiad and 
Muhammad, and his grandson Sa'id, 
later known as 'Uhaydu'llah*al-Mahdi 
(who pretended to be the giandson 
of Muhammad b. Isma'il), the founder 
of the Fatimid Dynasty. 

In the correspondence established between the Grades of 
Being and the Isma‘ll( hierarchy there seems to be a lacuna, 
since God, the Primal Unknowable Essence, is represented by 
no class in the latter. As to the last term also I am in doubt. 
The other correspondences are as follows ;— 

1. God. 

2. The Universal Reason {‘Aql i KuIll), manifested in the Ndliq 

or Prophet. 

3. The Universal Soul (,Va/s-i-A'u//i), manifested in the Asds or 

first Imam. 

4. Primal Matter (Hayydla, >) iXi|), manifested in the ?dmils or 

Imams. 
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5. Space, or Pleroma {al-Mald), manifested in the l^ujjat or 

" Proof.” 

6. Time, or Kenoma (al-KhaU), manifested in the DiH or 

Missionary. 

7. f The Material Universe, manifested in ?The Believer. 

Corresponding still with the dominant number are the 
degrees of initiation through which, according to his capacity 
and aptitude, the proselyte is successively lead by the di'i; 
though these were afterwards raised to nine (perhaps to agree 
with the nine celestial spheres, it., the seven planetary spheres, 
the Sphere of the Fixed Stars, and the Empyrean). These 
degrees are very fully described by de Sacy {Expasl, vol. i, 
pp. Ixii-cxxxviii), who follows in the main the account of the 
historian an-Nuwayri (t a.d. 1332). Before speaking of 
them, however, a few words must be said about the </a‘f or 
propagandist. 

The type of this characteristically Persian figure seems 
scarcely to have varied from the time of Abu Muslim to the 
present day, when the da‘l of the Bibis still goes forth on his 
perilous missions between Persia, hisc native land, and Syria, 
where his spiritual leaders dwell in exile. These men 1 have 
described from personal knowledge in another book,' and I 
have often pleased myself with the thought that, thanks to 
these experiences, it is almost as though I had seen with my 
own eyes Abu Muslim, ‘Abdu’llih b. Maymun al-Qaddah, 
yamdin Qarmat, and other heroes of the ‘Abbdsid and IsmA'lli 
propaganda. But if the type of di^{ is, so far as we can judge, 
almost unvarying in Western Asia, it differs very greatly from 
that of the European missionary, whose learning, knowledge 
of character and adaptability to circumstances fidi short by as 
much as his material needs and national idiosyncrasies exceed 
those of the 

The diH commonly adopted some ostensible profession, 

' A Ytar amongst the Ptrsians, pp. jio-aia, J71,301 clstqq.. 331 ct stqq., 
481-3, &c. 
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such as that of a merchant, physician, oculist, or the like, 
and,' in this guise, arrived at the place where he proposed to 
begin operations.' In the first instance his aim was to impress 
his neighbours with a high idea of his piety and benevolence. 
To this end he was constant in alms-giving and prayer, until 
he had established a high reputation for devout living, and had 
gathered round him a circle of admirers. To these, especially 
to such as appeared most apt to receive them, he began gradu¬ 
ally and cautiously to propound his doctrines, striving espe¬ 
cially to arouse the curiosity of his bearers, to aw.iken in them 
a spirit of inquiry, and to impress them with a high opinion of 
his wisdom, but prepared at any moment to dr.iw b.iclc if they 
showed signs of restiveness or suspicion. Tluis he speaks of 
Religion as a Hidden Science, insists on the symbcdic character 
of its prescriptions, and hints that the outward observance of 
Prayer, the P'.ist, the Pilgrimage, and Alms-giving is of little 
value if their spiritual significance be not understixid. If 
curiosity and an eagerness to Iqprn more arc manifested by his 
hearer, the itu'i begins an explanation, but bre.aks it off in the 
middle, hinting that siArh divine mysteries may only be dis¬ 
closed to one who has taken the oath of allegiance to the 
imim of the age, the chosen representative of God on earth, 
and the sole repository of this Hidden Science, which he 
confides only to such as prove themselves worthy to receive 
it. The primary aim of the diiH is, indeed, mainly to secure 
from the proselyte this allegiance, ratified by a binding oath 
and expressed by the periodical payment of a tribute of money. 
Of the questions whereby he seeks to excite the neophyte's 
curiosity the following are specimens :— 

"Why did God take seven days to cieatc tlie universe, when He 
could just as easily h-ave created it in a ‘-ingle moment?'’ 

"What in reality are the torments of Hell ? How can it be true 


* The particulars which follow are almost entirely drawn from de Sacy 
{Exposd^ pp. Ixxiv-cxxxviii), who cites the account of Akliu Muhsm given 
bv Nuwayrl, 
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that the skins of the damned will be changed into other skins, in 
order that these, which have not participated in their sins, may be 
submitted to the Torment of the Fire ?" 

" What are the Seven Gates of Hell-Fire and the Eight Gates of 
Paradise ? ” 

"Why were the heavens created according to the number Seven, 
and the Earths likewise ? And why, also, is the first chapter of the 
Qur’dn composed of seven verses ? ” 

"What means this axiom of the philosophers, that man is a little 
world (Microcosm) and the World a magnified man ? Why docs 
man, contrary to all other animals, carry himself erect ? Why has 
he ten digits on the hands, and as many on the feet ; and why are 
four digits of the hand divided each into three phalanges, while the 
thumb has only two ? Why has the face alone seven apertures,* 
while in all the rest of the body there are but two ? Why has he 
twelve dorsal and seven cervical vertebras? Why has his head the 
form of the letter mtm, his two hands that of a /jd, his belly that of 
a mim, and his two legs that of,a ddl, in such wise that he forms, as 
it were, a written book, of which the interpretation is the name of 
Muhammad (M.H.M.D.)? Why does his stature, when erect, 
resemble the letter alif, while when he kneels it resembles the 
letter Idm, and when he is prostrate * the letter hd, in such wise that 
he forms, as it were, an inscription of which the reading is Ildh 
(I. L. H.), God?” ^ 

" Then,” says de Sacy,*" addressing themselves to those who listen 
to them, they say : * Will you not reflect on your own state t Will 
you not meditate attentively on it, and recognise that He who has 
created you is wise, that He does not act by chance, that He has 
acted in all this with wisdom, and that it is for secret and mysterious 
reasons that He has united what He has united, and divided what 
He has divided ? How can you imagine that it is permissible for 
you to turn aside your attention from all these things, when you 
hear these words of God {Qurdn, li, 20-21): " There are signs on the 
earih io Ihose who believe with a firm faith ; and in your own selves: 
will ye not then considerf*' And again {Qu/dn, xiv, 30), And God 
propounds unto mankind parables, that perchance they may reflect 
thereon'' And again {Qu/dn, xli, 53), " We will show them our signs 
in the horizons and in themselves, that it may become clear unto them 


• See p. 40S supra. 

* These are the three positions in prayer named qiydm, rukti\ and 

SUjUil. 

) Op. ciL, pp. Ixxxvii-lxxxix. 
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thai fhis is the Truth" . , . And again (Qur’dn, xvii, 74), Whosoever 
is blind in respect to [the things of) this life is also blind in respect to 
[the things of] the other life, and follows a misleading path."' " 

Finally, by some or all of these means, the di^l prevails upon 
the neophyte to take the oath of allegiance, saying •— 

“Bind yourself, then, by placing thy right hand in mine, and 
promise me, with the most inviolable oaths and assurances, that 
you will never divulge our secret, that you will not lend assistance to 
any one, be it who it may, against us, that you will set no snare for 
us, that you will not speak to us aught but the truth, and that you 
will not league yourself with any of our enemies against us." 

The full form of the oath will be found, by such as are 
curious as to its details, at pp. cxxxviii-cxlvii of de Sacy’s 
Expos/, 

The further degrees of initiation are briefly as follows :— 

Second Degree. The neophyte is taught to believe that God’s 
approval cannot be won by observing the prescriptions of Ishini, 
unless the Inner Doctrine, of which they .are mere symbols, be 
received from the Imiim to whom its guaidianship has been 
entrusted. 

Third Degree. The neophyte is instructed as to the nature and 
number of the Imams, and is taught to recognise the signilicance 
in the spiritual and material worlds of the number Seven which they 
also represent. He is thus deflnitely detached from the /mdmiyya 
of the Sect of the Twelve, and is taught to regard the last six of their 
Imams as persons devoid of spiritual knowledge and unworthy of 
reverence. 

Fourth Degree. The neophyte is now taught the doctrine of the 
Seven Prophetic Periods, of the nature of the Kdtiq, the Si'is or Asds 
and the remaining six Sumits (“ Silent" Imams)* who succeed the 
latter, and of the abrogation bv each Ndtiq of the religion of his 
piedccessor. This teaching involves the admission (which definitely 
places the proselyte outside the pale of Islam) that Muhammad was 


• Dc Sacy lop cit., p xciii). 

• They are called " silent" because, unlike the Prophet who introduces 
each Period, they utter no new doctrine, but merely teach and develop 
that which they have received from the S’Jliq. 
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not the last of the Prophets, and that the Qur’an is not God's final 
revelation to man. With Muhammad b. Isma'il, the Seventh and 
Last Nitiq, the Qd'im (“ He who ariseth"), the Sdhibu’t-Amr 
("Master of the Matter"), an end is put to the “Sciences of the 
Ancients" (’Ulumu'l-awwalin), and the Esoteric (Bdlint) Doctrine, 
the Science of Allegorical Interpretation {la'wit), is inaugurated. 

Fifth Degtee. Here the proselyte is further instructed in the 
Science of the Numbers and in the applications of the ta'wil, so 
that he discards many of the traditions, learns to speak con¬ 
temptuously of the state of Religion, pays less and less heed to the 
letter of Scripture, and looks forward to the abolition of all the 
outward observances of Islam. He is also taught the significance 
of the numlier Twelve, and tlic recognition of tlie twelve Hu/jas or 
Proofs," who primarily conduct the propaganda of each Imam. 
These arc typified in man's body by the twelve dorsal vertebrre, 
while the seven cervical vertebrae represent the Seven Prophets and 
the Seven Imams of each. 

Sixth Degree. —Here the proselyte is taught the allegorical mean¬ 
ing of the rites and obligations of Islam, such as prayer, alms, 
pilgrimage, fasting, and the like, and is then persuaded that their 
outward observance is a matter of no importance, and may be 
abandoned, since they were only instituted by wise and philo¬ 
sophical lawgivers as a check to restrain the vulgar and unen¬ 
lightened herd. 

Seventh Degice. To this and the following degrees only the 
leading etd'is, who fully comprehend Itie real nature and aim of 
their doctrine, can initiate. At this point is introduced the dualistic 
doctrine of the I’re-existent {at-itufUt, as-Sdlnq) and the Subsequent 
{al-Muslalid, at-TdIi. ai-Ldhiq), which is destined ultimately to 
undermine the pio^clyte’s belief in the Doctrine of tlie Divine 
Unity. 

Eighth Degree. Here tlie doctrine last mentioned is developed 
jind applied, and the proselyte is taught that above the Pre-existent 
and the Subsequent is a Being who has neither name, nor attribute, 
of whom nothing can be predicated, and to whom no worship can 
be rendered. This Nameless Being seems to represent the Zerwdn 
Aharana ("Boundless Time”) of the Zoroastrian system, but, as 
may be seen by referring to de Sacy’s Exposi (pp. cxxi-cxxx) some 
confusion exists here, and different teacliings were current amongst 
the Isma'ilis, which, however, agreed in this, that, to quote Nuwayri’s 
expression, " those who adopted them could no longer be reckoned 
otherwise than amongst the Dualists and Materialists." The prose¬ 
lyte is also taught that a Prophet is known as such not by miracles. 
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but by bis ability to construct and impose on mankind a system at 
once political, social, religious, and philosophical—a doctrine which 
I myself have heard enunciated amongst the Babis in Persia, one 0/ 
whom said to me that just as the architect proved himself to be 
such by building a house, or the physician by healing sickness, so 
the prophet proved his mission by founding a durable religion.' 
He is further taught to understand allegorically the end of the 
world, the Resurrection, Future Rewards and Punishments, and 
other eschatological doctrines. 

Ninth Degree. In this, the last degree of initiation, every vestige 
of dogmatic religion has been practically cast aside, and the initiate 
is become a philosopher pure and simple, free to adopt such system 
or adini.vture of systems as may be most to his taste. " Often,'' s.iys 
Nuwayri, " he embraces the views of Manes or Bardesancs ; some¬ 
times he adopts the Magian system, sometimes that of Plato or 
Aiistotle: most frequently he borrows from e.ich of these systems 
certain notions which he combines together, as coinmonlv happens 
to these men, who, abandoning the Truth, fall into a sort of bewilder, 
ment.” 

Space does not permit us to cite the pledge or covenant 
whereby the proselyte bound himself to obey the M‘l, nor to 
enlarge on the methods whereby the latter sought to approach 
the adherents of different sects and creeds in order to gain 
their allegiance. For these and other most interesting matters 
we must refer the reader to dc Sacy’s Expotf, vol. i, pp. 
cxxxviii-clxiii et passim, Giiyard’s Fragments relatifs a la 
Doctrine ties IsmalHs and Un Grand mailre des Assassins, and 
other monographs alluded to in the notes to this chapter. 
The further developments of this sect will be discussed in 
another portion of this work. 


' Cf. iny Year anwngsl the Persians, pp .lot-tl/i, 167-8, &c. 
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RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS OF THIS PERIOD 

II. The SufI Mysticism. 

Although the full development of that system ot pantheistic, 
idealistic, and theosophic mysticism known amongst Muham¬ 
madans as tasawwuf, and in Europe as Suflism belongs to a 
rather later period than that which we are now considering, it 
was already when the Finrist was jomposed (a.d. 987) a 
recognised school of thought, and may therefore conveniently 
be considered in this place, more particularly as some know¬ 
ledge of its nature and teachings is essential for the under¬ 
standing of a certain proportion of even the older Persian 
poets who lived before the time of Sani'l (circ. a.d. 1131), 
‘Attir (t A.D. 1230) and JalAlu’d-DIn Riimi (t a.d. 1273). 
Shaykh Abu Sa'ld b. Abi’l-Khayr (t a.d. 1049), wliose mys¬ 
tical quatrains form the subject of one of Dr. Ethd’s excellent 
monographs,* and for whose biography we possess, thanks to 
Professor Zhukovski, unusually copious materials,’ was perhaps 
the first purely mystical Persian poet whose works have sur¬ 
vived to our time, but Sufi influences may be traced in the 

■ Published in the Sitiungsberichk der KSnigl-bayer. A had. d. Wtsstn- 
schaften for 1875, Phii, hist. Cl., pp. 145-168. 

• These texts were published in St. Petersburg in ihgg, and comprise 
the Life ami Sayings of the Saint (pp. 78), and the Mysteries of the Divine 
Unity with the RisdIa-i-Ifawrd'iyya (pp. 493). 
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writings of some of his contemporaries if not of his prede¬ 
cessors. 

A number of derivations have been proposed at different 
times for the term Sufi, but it is now quite certain that it is 
derived from the word tuf, “ wool,” which view is 
denvauon i^Uie Confirmed by the equivalent pashmina-pLsh, “ wool- 
wearer, applied to these mystics in rersian. 
From the earliest times woollen raiment was regarded as 
typical of that simplicity of life and avoidance of ostentation 
and luxury enjoined by the Prophet and his immediate 
successors, as clearly appears from Mas'udl's account of the 
“ Orthodox Caliphs ” in the urhju dh-Dhahah.^ 1 he 
term Sufi was therefore in later times applied to those 
ascetic iiid pious devotees who, Jike the early Quakers in 
England, made the simplicity of their apparel a silent protest 
against the growing luxury of the worldly. It does not 
appear to have come into use till about the middle of the 
second century of the Flight (end of the eighth century of our 
era), for Jdmi expressly, states in his NufahiUu'I-Uns (ed. 
Nassau-Lces, p. 34) that it was first applied to Abu Hishim 
the Syrian, a contemporary of Sufyin ath- i hawri, who died in 
A.D, 777. I'his derivation may be regarded as quite certain, 
and it Is sufficient merely to mention the attempts made to 
connect the woid with the Greek (ro^dCi Arabic 
“purity” (a fanciful etymology favoured by JimI in his 
Bahdrisldn), or the mendicant ahlu's-SuJfd (“ People of the 
Bench ”) of early Muhammadan times.® Al-Qushayrl ,3 
indeed, is quite explicit as to the period when this term first 

* Sec the extract at the end of Socin's Arabic Grammar (English edition 
of 1885), pp. 72-3, 75, 70, and 77. 

• See Herman Frank's Betlrag tur Erktnnlmss dcs Sujismus (Leipiig, 
1884), pp. 8-10. 

s ‘Abdu’l-Karim b Hawazin al-Qushayri (f A.D. 1046-7), the author of 
the well-known §ufi treatise entitled ar-Risdlalu'i-QusHaynyya, which 
was printed at Bulaq in a.ii. 1284 (a.d. 1867). The passage in question is 
dted by jami at p. 31 of Nassau-Lecs's edition of the Najal/dt. 

28 
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came mto Mae,N\x.,a Iktle before A.H. xoo (a.d. 8 ib) . anj 
the earliest Sufi writer known to the author of the Fihrht 
seems to have been Yahyi b. Mu‘idh of Ray (probably, there¬ 
fore, a Persian), whose death he places in a.h. 206 (a.d. 
821-2).' Still earlier mystics (who, whether so entitled or 
not, were essentially Siifls, and are claimed as such by their 
successors) were Ibrihlm Adham (t circ. a.d. 777), DA'ud 
af-T 4 ’l (t A.D. 781-2), Fudayl ‘lyad (t a.d. 803), and the 
woman R 4 bi‘a al-‘Adawiyya, who was a contemporary of the 
above-mentioned Sufyin ath-ThawrI. The beginnings of 
Sufiism may, in short, be pretty certainly placed at the end of 
the eighth and beginning of the ninth centuries of our era. 

The views which have been advanced as to the nature, 
origin, and source of the Sufi doctrine are as 

Theories as to ' » '• i 

theonjjinof divergent as the etymologies by which it is 

Sufunra, ° 1 • • ° T> • <1 1 

proposed to explain its name. Briefly they may 
be described as follows ;— 

C 

(i) The theory that it really represents the Esoteric Doctrine of 
the Prophet. This is the prevalent vi^w of the $ufis themselves, 
and of those Muhammadans who are more or less in 
Uieo^*.*^ sympathy with them; and though it can hardly com¬ 
mend itself to Kuropcan scholars, it is by no means so 
absurd or untenable a hypothesis as is often assumed in Kuropc. 
Without insisting too much on the (probably spurious) traditions 
constantly cited by the $ufi.s as the basis of their doctrine, such as 
God’s alleged declaration, " / was a Hidden Treasure and I desired 
to be known, therefore I created Creation that I might be known ;" or, 
“God was, and there «’as naught beside Him;" or, ''Whosoever 
knoweih himself knoweth his Lord; ” there are in the Qur'an itself a 
few texts which lend themselves to a mystical interpretation, as, for 
instance, the words addressed to the Prophet concerning his victory 
over the heathen at the battle of Badr (Qur'an, viii, 17); “ Thou 
didst not shoot when thou didst shoot, but God shot.” This on the face 
of it means no more than that God strengthened the arms of the 
Muslims against their foes ; but it involves no great straining of the 

* J^mf, however, gives a.h. 258 (a.d. 872) as the date of hts death 
(AVfl/aAdt,p.62). 
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words to deduce therefrom that God is the Absolute Agent (Fa" 4 l-i- 
Muljaq) and man but “ as the pen between the lingers of the scribe, 
who turns it as he will." However little a critical examination of the 
oldest and most authentic records of the Prophet's life and teachings 
would warrant us in regarding him as a mystic or ascribing to him 
an esoteric doctrine, it must be avowed without reserve that such is 
the view taken by the more model ate §utis, and even of such 
philosophically minded theologians .as al-Ghazziili (| a.d. iiii-a). 

(2) The theory that it rails/ be regarded as the reaction of the 
Aryan mwd against a Semitic religion imposed upon it by force. 
This theory h.is two forms, which may be briefly 
t The"Ar^n described as the Indian and the Persian. The former, 
taking note of cert.mi obvious resembl.inces which 
exist between the ljufi docli mes in their more advanced 
forms and some of the Indian systems, notably the Vedanta Sara, 
a.ssumcs that this similarity (which h.is, in my opinion, been ex.ig- 
gerated, and is rather supeiticial thamfundamental) shows lh.it these 
systems have a common origin, which must be sought in India. 
The strongest olijection to this view is the historical fact that 
though ill S.isdnian times, not.ihly in the sixth century of our eia, 
during the reign of Niishirwrin, a, certain exchange of ideas took 
place between Persia and India, no inlliience can be shown to have 
been exerted by the latter ijiiiniry on the former (still less on other 
of the lands of Islam) during Mub.imm.ulaii times till after the full 
development of the §i'ifl system, which was practically completed 
when al-Blruni, one of the iirst Miisnlm.ins who studied the .Sanskrit 
language and the geography, history, literature, and thoughts of 
India, wrote his famous .Memoir on these subjects. In much later 
times'It is likely enough, as shown by von Kremer,' that considerable 
influence was exerted by Indian ideas on the develo|)mcnt of 
gufiism. The other, or Persian, form of the “Ary.ui Keaction 
theory " would regard §iifiism as an essentially Persian product. 
Our comparative ignorance of the undercurrents of thought m 
Sasinian times makes it very difficult to test this theory by the only 
safe method, the historical; but, as we have already seen, by no 
means all the early Sufis were of Persian nationality, and some of 
the most notable and influential mystics of later times, such as 
Shaykh Muhyiyyu’d-Din ibnu'l ‘Arabi (f a.d. 1240-1), and Ibnu'l 
Farid (t a.d! 1234-5), were men of Arabic speech in whose veins 
there was not a drop of Persian blood. Yet the first of these excrterl 


■ Cullurgeschtckllicke Streifeuge auf dem Gcbiele des Isidms (Leipzig, 
1873). PP- 45 - 55 - 
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an enormous influence over many of the most typical Persian §iifls, 
such as ‘Irdqi (f a.d. 1287), whose Lama'di was wholly inspired by 
his writings, Awl)adu’d-D!n Kirman! (f a.d. 1297-8), and indirectly 
on the much later Jdmi (t a.d. 1492-3), while even at the present 
day his works (especially the Fusiisu'l-hikam) arc widely read and 
diligently studied by Persian mystics. 

(3) The theory 0} Neo-Platonisl influence. So far as $dfiism was 
not an independent manifestation of that mysticism which, because 
it meets the requirements and satisfies the cravings of 
* certain class of minds existing in all ages and in 
origin. most civilised communities, must be regarded as a 
spontaneous phenomenon, recurring in many similar 
but unconnected forms wherever the human mind continues to 
concern itself with the problems of the Wherefore, the Whence, 
and the Whither of the Spirit, it is probable that it has been more 
indebted to Nco-Platonism than to any other system. This view, 
which 1 have long held, has been very admirably worked out by my 
friend and pupil Mr. R. A. Nicholson in his Selected Poems from the 
Divdn-i-Shams-i-Tabrie (Cambridge, 1898), pp. xxx-xxxvi; but he is 
mistaken in stating (p. xxx) that “ the name of Plotinus was unknown 
in the East," for this philosopher is explicitly mentioned by name 
in the Fihrist (p. 255), though he is more generally referred to {e.g., 
by Shahristani, in his Kitdbu'l-Milal) “the Greek Teacher" 
[ash-Shaykhu'l-Yundnt).' Porphyry, however, was much better 
known to the Muslims, and seven or eight of his writings are 
enumerated in the Fihrist (p. 253). But even admitting the connec¬ 
tion between Neo-Platonism and Siifiism, there remain several 
subsidiary questions to which it is not possible, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to give a definite answer ; such as—(t) “ What 
elements of their philosophy did the Neo-Platonists originally 
borrow from the East, and especially from Persia,* which country 
Plotinus visited, as we learn from his biographer Porphyry, expressly 
to study the systems of philosophy there taught ?" • (2) “ To what 


■ See Haarbrucker's translation of Shahristani, vol. ii, pp. 192 et seqq, 
and 429-430. 

• Bouillet in his translation of the Enneads of Plotinus (Paris, 1857) 
speaks (p. xiii.) of “ la libation qui existe entre certaines idees de Plotin et 
les doctrines mystiques de I'Orienl;" and again (p. xxvii) of “ la trace das 
doctrines theologiques tirees de rOrient." 

• Idem, p. 41: “ II prit un si grand gout pour la philosophic qu’il se 
propose d'etudier celle qui 8tait enseignee chei les Perses et celle qui 
privalait chei les Indiens. Lorsque I’empereur Gordien se prepare a faire 
son exp 4 dition centre les Perses, Plotin, alors Sge de trente-neuf ans, se mil 
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extent did the seven Neo-Platonist philosophers who, driven from 
their homes by the intolerance of Justinian, took refuge at the 
Persian court in the reign of Nushirwin (about A.D. 533) found a 
school or propagate their ideas in that country f’’* In the ninth 
century of our era, in the Golden Age of Islam, the Neo-Platonist 
philosophy was certainly pretty well known to thinking Muslims, 
but till the two questions posed above have received a definite 
answer we cannot exclude the possibility that its main doctrines 
were familiar to, if not derived from, the East at a very much earlier 
date. 

(4) The theory of independent origin. As has been already 
hinted, there remains the possibility that the ijuii mysticism may be 
an entirely independent and spontaneous growth. “The identity 
of two beliefs, ” as Mr. Nicholson well remarks {op. at., p. xxx), 
" does not prove that one is generated by the other ; they may be 
results of a like cause.” Any one who has read that charming work, 
Vaughan's Hours with the Mystics, will easily recall to mind .some of 
the many striking resemblances, both in substance and form, in the 
utterances of mystics of the most various creeds, countries, and 
epochs, between whom it is practically certain that no external 
relation whatever can have existed ; and 1 would ventuic to assert 
that many of the utterances of Eckart, Taiiler, or Santa Teresa 
would, if translated into Persian, easily pass cuirent as the words of 
$uli Shaykhs. • 

Now we must not fetl into the error of regarding Sufiism as 
a doctrine equally definite and systematised with that, for 
example, of the lsina‘ills, which was considered in the last 
chapter. The Siifi is essentially an eclectic, and generally a 
latitudinarian : “ the ways of God,” says one of his favourite 
aphorisms, “ are as the number of the souls of men ; ” while 
the tradition, “ Seek knowledge, were it even in China," is 
constantly on his tongue. No one, perhaps, did more to gain 
for Sufiism a good repute and to give it a philosophical form 

a la suite de I'amiee. 11 avail passe dix a onre annecs entieres pres 
d’Ammonius. Gordien ayant cte tue cn Mesopotamie, I’lotin eut assea de 
peine a se sauver k Anlioche.” 

* See ch. xi of Gibbon’s and Fall (ed. 1813, vol. vii,pp. 149-153). 

Agathius is the chief authority lor this curious episode, ifhe philosophers 
in question were Diogenes, Hermins, Kulalius. Pri'cian. Damasciiis. 
Isidore, and Simplicius. 
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than the great theologian al-Ghazzdll, “ The Proof of IsUm ” 
(t A.D. 1111-1112), and this is how he describes his eagerness 
to understand every point of view in his treatise entitled 
al-IMunqidh mlna'd-Daldl (“The Deliverer from Error”):— 

"In the prime of my youth, since I was come to full understand¬ 
ing and ere I reached my twentieth year, until this present time, 
when my age exceedeth two score and ten, I have never ceased to 
explore the depths of this deep sea, or to plunge into its expanse as 
plunges the bold, not the timorous and cautious diver, penetrating 
into every dark recess, attacking every difficulty, braving every 
whirlpool, investigating the creed of every sect and unravelling the 
mysteries of every school, in order that I might learn to distinguish 
between the true and the false, the observer of authorised practices 
and the heretical innovator. Wherefore I never meet a Bdiiiii 
(" Esoteric," i.e., Isma'ili) without desiring to inform myself of his 
Esotericism {Bdliniyyal), aor a Dhdhiri (" Externalist," "Litteralist") 
without wishing to know the outcome of his Externalism (DUdhiriyyaC), 
nor a philosopher witliout endeavouring to understand the essence 
of his philosophy, nor a schoolman {Mulakathm) without striving to 
comprehend the result of his scholasticism (Kaldm) and his contro¬ 
versial method, nor a 5nl> without longing to divine the secret of his 
mysticism, nor a devout believer Without wishing to ascertain what 
he hath gained by his devotion, nor a heretic (Zimiiq) nor an atheist 
without endeavouring to discover behincf him an admonition as to 
the causes which have emboldened him to profess Ins atheistical or 
heretical doctrine. A thirst to comprehend the essential natuies of 
all things was, indeed, my idiosynciasy and distinctive characteristic 
from the beginning of my career and prime of my life : a natural 
gift and temperament bestowed on me by God, and implanted by 
llim in my nature by no choice or device of mine own, till at lengtli 
the bond of blind conformity was loosed from me, and the beliefs 
which I had inherited were broken away when I was yet little more 
than a boy." 

§unism, then, by reason ot that quietism, eclecticism and 
latitudinarianism which are amongst its most characteristic 
features, is the very antithesis, in many ways, to such definite 
doctrines as the Manichsean, the Isma'di, and others, and would 
be more justly described as an indefinite immobility than as 
a definite movement. This point is often overlooked, and 
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even scholars—especially such as have never visited the East— 
often speak of such sects as the Isma'flfs or the B 4 Ws of to-day 
as though they were akin to the Jufis, whereas a great hostility 
usually exists between them, the natural antagonism between 
dogmatism and eclecticism. The B 4 bis in particular equal 
their Shi'ite foes in their hatred of the Sufis, whose point of 
view is quite incompatible with the exclusive claims of a 
positive and dogmatic creed, and this same abhorrence of the 
Siifl latitudinarianism is very noticeable in the writings of the 
Christian missionary Henry Martyn. As for the Shl'ite muUAi, 
their general attitude towards the Sufis is admirably depicted 
by Morier in the twentieth chapter of his incomparable Hajji 
Baba. Yet Suflism has at various times, more especially, 
perhaps, in Sunni countries, stood the orthodox in good stead, 
and any one who is familiar with the Mathnawl of that 
greatest of all the Sufi poets, J!il 41 u’d-Din Rumi, will recall 
passages directed against the Mu‘ta7.ilitcs, philosophers, and other 
free-thinkers. And many of those who suffered death fui 
their religious opinions, thouglv subsequently canonised by the 
Sufis, were in reality the exponents of various heretical 
doctrines ; as was th<* case, for instance, with Husayn b. 
Mansur al-Hallij (of whom something will be said later in 
this chapter), who appears to have been a dangerous and able 
intriguer, in close touch with the Caimathians ; with 
Shaykh Shihibu’d-Din Yahyi Suhrawardi “ the Martyr ” 
[al-Ma/jliil, put to death in a.d. iiqi), the author of the 
Hiimaiu l-IihrAq (“ Philosophy of Illumination,”)» who, as 
J 4 mi tells us {Nafahit, pp. 683-4) was charged witli atlieism, 
heresy, and believing in the ancient philosophers; with 
Fadlu'llAh the inventor of the Huriifi doctrine,’ who was put 
to death by Timur in a.d. 1401-2, and his follower Nasimi, 

* Not to be confounded with Shaykh Shihabu'd-Din ‘Umar Suhiawardi, 
with whom Sa‘di was acquainted \Bustdn. ed. Graf, p. 150), and who died 
in A.D. 1254-5. 

• See my article on this sect in the J. R. A. S', for January, 1898 
pp. 61-94 : and Gibb's History oj Ottoman Poetry, vol. i, pp. 33^588 
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the Turkish poet, who was flayed alive at Aleppo in a,d. 
1417-8. The garb of a Sdri dervish or religious mendicant 
was one of the most obvious disguises for a heretical propa¬ 
gandist to assume, and in fact it was on numerous occasions 
adopted by the fidi'ls of the Assassins. 

But even the genuine Sufis differed considerably one from 
another, for their system was essentially individualistic and 
little disposed towards propagandism. The fully developed 
'Arif, “ Gnostic ” or Adept, had passed through many grades 
and a long course of discipline under various plrs, munhids, 
or spiritual directors, ere he had attained to the Gnosis (pirfin) 
which viewed all existing religions as more or less faint utter¬ 
ances of that great underlying Truth with which he had 
finally entered into communion ; and he neither conceived 
it as possible nor desirable to impart his conceptions of this 
Truth to any save those few' who, by a similar training, were 
prepared to receive it. The three great classes into which 
Vaughan divides all mystics, the theosophic, the theopathetic, 
and the theurgic, are all repr^ented amongst the Sufis; but 
it is the second which most prevails in the earlier time which 
we arc chiefly considering in this chSpter. If we read what 
is recorded in the hagiologies of al-Qushayrl, al-Y 4 fi‘l, Faridu 
’d-Din ‘Attir, Jimi, and others, concerning the earlier JufTs, 
such as Ibrihfm Adham (t a.d. 777-8), and his contem¬ 
poraries Sufyin ath-Thawri, Di’ud of Tayy, Abu Haslim 
and the woman Rdbi‘a al-‘Ad.iwiyya, or of Fudayl ‘lydd 
(t A.D. 803), Ma'ruf of Karlch (t a.d. 815-6), Bishr b. 
hUydrith (t a.d. 841-2), Ahmad b. Khidrawayh (t a.d. 
854-5), al-Muhdsibl (t a.d. 857-8), Dhu’n-Nun of Egypt 
(t A.D. 859-860), Sirrl as-Saqatl (t a.d. 867) and the like, 
we find their utterances reflecting little more than a devout 
quietism, an earnest desire for something deeper and more 
satisfying to ardent souls than the formalism generally 
prevalent in Isldm, and a passionate love of God for His 
own sake, not for the s.akc of the rewards or punishments 
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which He may bestow. The following sayings, taken almost 
at random from the biographies of some of the above- 
mentioned devotees given by ‘Aftir in his Taihkiratu'l- 
Avaliyi and by JimI in his Nafahit and Bahiristin will 
sufficiently serve to illustrate this point. 

Sayings of Ibrdhim Adham. “O God, Tliou knowest that in mine 
eyes the Eight Paradises weigh no more than the wing of a gnat 
compared with that lioiiour which Thou hast shown me in giving 
me Thy love, or that familiarity which Thou hast given to me by 
the commemoration of Thy Name, or that freedom fiom all else 
which Thou hast vouchsafed to me when I meditate on the 
Greatness of Thy Glory." (’Alldr.) 

Being once asked why he had abandoned his kingdom of 
Balkh, he replied— 

“ One d.ay I was seated on the thiVine wlien a mirror was presented 
to me. I looked therein, and perceived that my destination was the 
tomb, wherein 1 should have no friend to cheer me, and that I had 
before me a long journey fur which I had made no provision. I 
saw a Just Judge, and myself ec]iupped with no proof, and my 
kingdom grew distasteful to my heart." {‘Alhir.) 

9 

A man offered him ten thousand dirhams, but he refused 
them, saying— 

“Wouldst thou for such a sum of money erase my name from 
the register of Dervishes?" (‘Alldr.) 

"Three veils must be removed from before the Pilgrim’s heart 
ere the Door of Happiness is opened to him. First, that shoiilil the 
dominion of both worlds be offered to him as an Fffernal Gift, he 
should not rejoice, since wliosoever rcjniccth on account of any 
created thing is still covetous, and ‘the covetous man is debarred' 
(from the knowledge of God). The second veil is this, that should 
he possess the dominion of both worlds, and should it be taken from 
him, he should not sorrow for his empoverishment, for this is the 
sign of wrath, and ‘ he who is in wrath is tormented.’ The third is 
that he should not be beguiled by any praise or favour, for whoever 
is so beguiled is of mean spirit, and such an one is veiled (from the 
Truth); the Pilgrim must be high-minded." (‘Atidr.) 
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Sayings of Sufyiit ath-Thawri. “When the dervish frequents the 
rich, know that he is a hypocrite; but when he frequents kings, 
know that he is a thief." (Afldr.) 

“ Glory be to that God who slays our children, and takes away 
our wealth, and whom withal we love.” {‘AUdr.) 

" If thou art better pleased when one saith unto thee, ‘ Thou art 
a fine fellow,’ than when one saith unto thee, ' Thou art a rascal,’ 
then know that thou art still a bad man." {‘Altdr.) 

Sayings of Rdbi'a al-'Adawiyya. “The fruit of Wisdom is to turn 
one’s face towards God." (‘Alldr.) 

“O God I Give to Thine enemies whatever Thou hast assigned to 
me of this world’s goods, and to Thy friends whatever Thou hast 
assigned to me in the Life of the Hereafter, for Thou Thyself art 
sufficient for me.” (Atjdr.) 

" I ask God's forgiveness for my lack of faithfulness in asking His 
forgiveness.” (ydmi.) 

" 0 God I If I worship Thee for fear of Hell, send me to Hell; 
and it I worship Thee in hopes of Paradise, withhold Paradise from 
me; but if I worship Thee for Thine own sake, then withhold not 
from me the Eternal Beauty.” (A/ldr.) 

Sayings of Fudayl b, 'lyd^. “ I worship God in love, because I 
cannot refrain from worshipping Him.” (ydmi.) 

“ I would that I were ill, so that I need not attend congregational 
prayers, for ' there is safety in solitude.’ ” ('.4 ildr.) 

“ Whoever fears to be alone and craves for men’s society is far 
from salvation.” (“AUdr.) ' 

“ All things fear him who fears God, while he who fears aught 
else but God is in fear of all things.” ('Alldr.) 

It would be easy to multiply these aphorisms of the early 
Sufis a hundredfold, but they are sufficient to illustrate the 
main characteristics of Muhammadan mysticism in its earliest 
stage : to wit, asceticism, quietism, intimate and personal love 
of God, and disparagement of mere lip-service or formal 
worship. This ascetic Suflism is regarded by von Kremer 
as the early Arabian type, which, if influenced at all from 
without, was influenced rather by Christian monasticism than 
by Persian, Greek or Indian ideas. 

It is with Sfifis like Abu Yazid (Biyaz(d) of Bistim, a 
Persian, and the great-grandson of a Magian (his grandfather 
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Adam being the first of the fomilj to embrace Islim), and 
Junayd of Baghdad (also, according to Jiml, a Persian), called 
Sayyidu’t-fi'ifa, “the Chief of the Community” that, in the 
latter part of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth 
centuries of our era, the pantheistic element first makes its 
definite appearance. The former is said • to have declared 
that he was “an unfathomable ocean, without beginning and 
without end ; ” that he was the Throne (‘arsA) of God, the 
“ Preserved Tablet ” {lawh-i-mahfltM), the “ Pen ” or Creative 
Word of God, the prophets Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, and 
the Archangels Gabriel, Michael, and Isrifil ; “ for,” added he, 
“ whatever attains to True Being is absorbed into God and 
becomes God." “ Praise be to Me,” he is reported to have said 
on another occasion ; “ I am the Truth ; I am the True God ; 
I must be celebrated by Divijic Praises.” ‘Att.ir also reports 
him as saying, “ Verily I am Gdd : there is no God but me, 
therefore worship me ; ” and adds that “ when his words 
waxed great, so that the formalists could not stomach them, 
seven times in succession they flirust him foith from Bisjim.” 
Yet he remarked on one occasion, “Should I speak of my 
greater experiences, yot^could not bear to hear them ; there¬ 
fore I tell you only somewhat of the lesser ones.” 

Junayd spoke much in the same fashion. “ For thirty 
years,” said he, “ God spoke with mankind by the tongue 
of Junayd, though Junayd was no longer there, and men knew 
it not." “ The supreme degree of the Doctrine of the Divine 
Unity is the denial of the Divine Unity.” In short, with 
these men, whom the §ufis reckon amongst their greatest 
teachers, a very thorough-going pantheism is siiperadded to 
the quietism of the older mystics. The transition is in reality 
a natural one : from regarding God as the only proper object 
of love and subject of meditation ; man as a mere instrument 
under His controlling Power, “like the pen in the hands of 
the scribe;” and the Spiritual Life alone as important, to 
• See the article Sii/i in Itughes’s Duhonary of hldm. 
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regarding God as the One Reality and the Phenomenal World 
as a mere Mirage or Shadow of Being, is but a short step. It 
is noteworthy that both Biyazfd and Junayd were Persians, 
and may very likely have imported into the mysticism which 
they so ardently embraced ideas long endemic in their country, 
for it was certainly the Persian Siifls who went to the greatest 
lengths in developing the Pantheistic aspect of Siiflism; yet we 
must bear in mind that, as appears from a study of other forms 
of Mysticism, the step from Quietism to Pantheism is neither 
long nor difficult. 

Here it behoves us to say something of the celebrated 
Husayn b. Mansur al-IIallij, who, as has been already hinted, 
was probably, to judge by the oldest and most credible records, 
a much less innocuous teacher than even the more advanced 
§ufis, though by the later mystics, such as Faridu’d-Dln ‘Atfdr, 
Hdfidh, and the like, he is regarded as a hero, whose only fault, 
if fault he had, was “ that he divulged the secret.” Of this 
man, who flourished at the beginning of the tenth century, 
and was put to death for heterodoxy during the Caliphate of 
al-Muqtadir in a.d. 922, chiefly, as commonly asserted, because 
in one of his ecstasies he had cried cjt, “ I am the Truth !” 
(i.r., God), the most circumstantial of the older accounts are 
given in the Fihrist (pp. 190-192), and in ‘Arlb’s Supplement 
to Tabari’s History (ed. de Goeje, pp. 86-108), to which Ibn 
Miskawayh’s narrative is appended by the learned editor. 
According to the Fihnst he was a Persian, but whether of 
NIshipilr, Merv, Tiliqdn, Ray, or Kuhistdn is uncertain. 
He is there described as “a wily fellow, expert in conjuring, 
affecting the doctrines of the Sufis, adorning his discourse with 
their expressions, and claiming acquainunce with every science, 
though in foct devoid of all. He knew something of Alchemy, 
and was an ignorant, pushing, headstrong fellow, over-bold 
against authorities, meddling in high matters, eager to subvert 
governments, claiming divinity amongst his disciples, preaching 
the Doctrine of Incarnation, pretending to kings that he was 
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of the Sh{‘a, and to the common folk that he held the opinions 
of the Sufis . . . claiming that the Deity had become incar¬ 
nate in him, and that he was God (Mighty and Holy is He, 
and far above what such as these assert !)," Being arrested in 
the course of his wanderings (in a.d. 913, according to X*l'sri, 
iii, p. 2289), he was examined by Abu’l-Hasan ‘All b. ‘IsA, 
the wqzir of the Caliph al-Muqtadir, who found him “ totally 
ignorant of the Qur’in and its ancillary sciences of Jurispru¬ 
dence, Tradition, &c., and of Poetry and Arabic philology,” 
and told him that “ it would be better for him to study how to 
purify himself and observe the obligations of Religion than to 
compose treatises in which he knew not what he said, uttering 
such wild rhapsodies as, ‘ There JeseenJeth the effulgent Lord ef 
Light, who Jiasheth after His sl/ining,' ' and the like.” After 
being affixed for a while (apparently with cords, not nails) to a 
cross or gibbet first on one and then on the other side of the 
Tigris in the presence of the sqldiets of the guard, he was com¬ 
mitted to prison, where he strove to win favour by conforming 
in some measure to th» Sunnite ritual. He was originally one 
of the missionaries or propagandists of ‘All ar-RidA, the Eighth 
ImAm of the Shl‘a of the “Sect of the Twelve,” in which 
capacity he was arrested and punished by scourging in Ruh- 
istin, in Persia. He attempted to win over Abu Sahl Naw- 
Bakhtl, who offered to believe in him, together with many 
others, if he would produce from the air not an ordinary 
dirham, but one inscribed with his name and that of his 
father; but this al-HallAj declined to attempt. He pretended 
to perform miracles, such as stretching forth his hand into the 
air and withdrawing it filled with musk or coins, which he 
scattered amongst the spectators. The titles of forty-six of his 
books and treatises are enumerated in the Fihrist (p. 192), and 


’ The Arabic MS. Add. 9691 in the British Museum |ff. 317 to end) con¬ 
tains a considerable quantity of his rhapsodies, which, $0 far as I have 
examined them, are very much in the style of this citaUon. 
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in one of them, it is said, occurred the words, “ I am He u/ht 
drowned the people of Noah and destroyed '•Ad and Thamhd.” ' 

The first appearance of al-Hallij, according to the same 
authority, was in a.d. 911-2, ten years before his cruel execu¬ 
tion in a.d. 922. He was betrayed at Siis by a woman who 
had observed from her house the assemblies which frequented 
his domicile, and, though he strove to deny his identity, he was 
recognised by one of his former disciples by a certain scar 
resulting from a wound on his head. After he had been 
scourged with a thousand stripes, and his hands and feet cut 
off, he was put to death, and his body burnt with fire. 

According to ‘Arlb, al-Hallij pretended to be all things to all 
men—a Sunni to the Sunnis, a Shl‘l to the Shl‘a, and a Mu'tazi- 
lite to the Mu^azilites. Medicine, as well as 
IH'ii’-uTiSj”* Alchemy and Conjuring, is numbered amongst 
his accomplishments. He claimed to be an In¬ 
carnation of God, “ and grievous were his calumnies against 
God and His apostles.” To his disciples he would say, to one, 
“Thou art Noahj” to another, “Thou art Moses;” to 
another, “ Thou art Muhammad ; ” adding, “ I have caused 
their spirits to return to your bodies.” The historian as-Stib', 
who had himself repeatedly met al-Hallij, described him as 
“an ignorant fellow who pretended to be clever, an unready 
speaker who would pass as eloquent, and a rogue who clothed 
himself in woollen raiment {suf) and made a parade of piety.” * 

, To what has been said about him, Ibn Miskawayh and the 
Kitibu’l-'Uyhn (cited by de Goeje at the foot of ‘Artb’s 
less detailed notice) add the following particulars. The atten¬ 
tion of Himid the wazir was directed to al-HalUj by rumours 
of the influence which he was obtaining over the lower grades 

• Two idolatrous tribes ot the ancient Arabs to whom were sent respec¬ 
tively the Prophets Hud and §alil). and who for their obstinate unbelief 
were destroyed, the one by a violent tempest, the other by a terrible noise 
from heaven. See Qur’an, Siira vii. 

■ See what is said as to the derivation of the word $ii/> on p. 417 
snpra. 
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of officials and the common folk, who believed that he raised 
the dead to life, compelled the jinn to serve him and to bring 
him whatever he pleased, and performed such 
niiraclcs of the former prophets as he pleased. 
Three persons, one as-Simarf, a scribe and a Hd- 
shimite, were indicated as his “ prophets” (naii), 
he himself claiming to be God ; and these, being arrested and 
interrogated by (Idmid, admitted that they were his mission¬ 
aries and regarded him as God, able to raise the dead to life. 
All this was strenuously denied by al-Halldj, who was at this 
time confined in prison, but allowed to receive whom he would, 
and who, besides his proper name, was known by the alias of 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Fdrisi. A daughter of his “ prophet” 
as-Simari gave a detailed and most damaging statement of his 
sayings and practices, and in the liouses of as-Simari, Haydara, 
and al-Qunni’i the Hishimite were found many of his writings, 
some inscribed with gold on Chinese paper,’ brocade and silk, 
and richly bound in morocco. Then two of his missionaries 
in Khurisin, named Ihp Bishr and Shikir, were arrested, and 
the instructions which al-FIallij had issued to them and his 
other agents were found, whereby the case was made lieavier 
against him. Other of his pretended miracles are related, as, 
for instance, how he could expand his body so as to fill the 
whole room where he was, and how he restored a dead parrot 
to life for the Caliph al-Muqtadir, who was so far impressed by 
his achievements that he was very unwilling to consent to his 
death. Al-ldallij was a great traveller, and visited India in 
order to see the celebrated Rope Trick, in which a rope is 
thrown up into the air and the performer (in this case a 
woman) climbs up it and disappears. Another of the heresies 
discovered by Himid in his books consisted in elaborate in¬ 
structions whereby the ceremony of the Pilgrimage could be 
performed anywhere, in a room specially prepared for the 

* Compare what is said of the books of the Manichteani on p. 165 
tupra. 
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purpose j which heresy, along with others, he pretended to 
have derived from the writings of Hasan of Ba?ra. On this 
he was condemned to the cruel death above mentioned (scourg¬ 
ing, amputation, decapitation and cremation), and the execution 
thereof was entrusted to the Captain of the Guard [Sihibu' 
sh-Shurta) Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’s-Samad, who was specially 
cautioned not to give ear or pay heed to anything that he 
might say. After his head had been exposed for a while on 
the bridge over the Tigris, it was sent to Khurisin j but his 
disciples there maintained (as did the Gnostics, and after them 
the Muhammadans, concerning Christ)' that not he, but one 
of his foes transformed into his likeness, suffered death and 
mutilation ; and some of them even pretended to have seen 
and conversed with him since, his reported death. The book¬ 
sellers were made to take an oath that they would neither buy 
nor sell any of his writings. The period of his captivity from 
his first arrest till his execution was eight years seven months 
and eight days. 

The following further particulars from al-HamadhAnl arc 
added by de Goeje at the foot of his edition of‘Arib (pp. 96- 
101). Al-Halldj’s disciple as-Simari, examined by HAmid, stated 
that his master had in mid-winter, when travelling with him 
near Ijtakhr in FArs, produced a fresh cucumber for him out of 
the snow, and that he had actually eaten it; whereupon HAmid 
cursed him for a liar and commanded those who were present 
to smite him on the mouth. Another witness stated that the 
fruits apparently produced from nothing by al-HallAj turned to 
dung as soon as men took them iii their hands. There was a 
great flood in the Tigris shortly after his execution, and his 
followers declared that this was because the ashes of his burnt 
body had been cast into the river; while some of them pre¬ 
tended to have seen him on the road to NahruwAn riding on an 
ass, and to have heard him say that a beast transformed into his 
likeness had undergone the punishment destined for him. 

• See Qur'An, iv, 156. 
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Amongst the Arabic verses ot aUIJallij cited are the follow¬ 

ing (P- 97) 

"Nfer fot my heart did / comfort or pleasure or peace obtain.- 

Wherefore, indeed, should 1 seek them, prepared as / U'aj for 
pain f 

I mounted the steed of a perilous quest, and wonder is mine 

At him who hopeth in hazardous pathways safely to gain. 

'Tts as though I were caught in waves which toss me about, 

So-w up, now denen, now down, now up in the perilous main. 

There burns a fire in my vitals, there dwells a gnef in my 
heart ; 

Summon my eyes to witness, for my tears bear witness plain." 

Some of the Sufis, adds al-Hamadhdni, claim that to al-Halldj 
was revealed the Mystery, yea the Mystery of all Mysteries. 
He is reported to h.ave said, “ () .God, I’liou lovest even such 
as vex I'hce : how then shalt I'liou not love such as are afflicted 
for Thy sake ? ” On one occasion Ibn Nasr a!-Qushuri was 
sick, and desired to eat an apple, hut none were to be obtained, 
till al-Hallij stretched forth his hand and diew it b.ack with an 
apple which he claimed^to have gathered from the gardens of 
Paradise. “ But,” objected a bystander, “the fruit of Paradise 
is incorruptible, and in this apple there is a maggot.” “This,” 
answered al-Hall.-l], “is because it hath come forth from the 
Mansion of Eternity to the Abode of Decay : therefore to its 
heart hath corruption found its way ! ” The author adds that 
those present applauded his answer more than his achievement; 
and, after reporting a conversation between him and ash-Shihli, 
states that the name al-Ifalldj (“the wool-carder”) was meta¬ 
phorical, and was given to him because he could read man’s 
most secret thoughts, and extract from their hearts the kernel 
of their imaginings as the wool-carder separates the cotton- 
grains from the cotton. Others, however, say that the name 
was given to him by a wool-carder at WAsi{ whom he had 
miraculously assisted in his work. The Sufis differ as to 
whether he was of them or not. During his execution a 
29 
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woman named Fifima of NIshipur was sent to him by ash- 
Shibli (a recognised saint of the Sufis) to ask him, amongst 
other things, what Sdflism was ; to which he replied ; “ That 
which is mine, for by God I never distinguished for a moment 
between pleasure and pain ! ” 

The following additional particulars from Ibnu’l-Jawzi are 
also given by de Goeje at the foot of ‘Arlb’s text (pp. 101-8). 
On Wednesday and Thursday, December 1-2, a.d. 912, 
al-yallij was crucified alive on the east shore of the Tigris, 
and on the two following days on the west side.* In the 
following year (having, it would appear, been released after this 
first severe punishment) he was arrested again at Sus with one ot 
his followers, and brought into Baghdad on a camel as a public 
spectacle, while a herald proclaimed before him, “ This is one 
of the di‘ls of the Carmathiaiis : take note of him ! ” His 
subsequent examination before the wazlr ‘All b. ‘Isd is 
described as on p. 429 supra, and his second crucifixion and 
imprisonment. Again, under the year a.h. 309 (a.d. 921-2), 
in recording his death, the same author adds some further 
details. Al-Hallij, whose grandfathe'' is said to have been a 
Magian of BaytjA (“ the White Castle,” Dlzh-I-Sapla) in 
Firs, was brought up in Wisit or Shushtar. Later he came 
to Baghdad, and associated with the Sufis, including their 
great Shaykhs al-Junayd and Sufyin ath-Thawri. Then he 
travelled widely in India, KhurisAn, Transoxiana, and 
Turkistin. Men dilFer concerning him, some regarding him 

• The later Suds generally imply that he was put to death by crucifixion, 
being possibly inHuenced by a desire of establishing a resemblance 
between him and Christ. In A H. 1305 (a.d. 1887-8) there was actually 
published at Bombay a collection of Persian poems purporting to be by 
Husayn b. Mansur al-Hattaj, .and to this impudent forgery is prefixed a 
rude woodcut of Christ on the Cross (evidently taken from some Christian 
book), surmounted by a wclbknown verse from the Maihnawi of Jalalu'd* 
Din Kiimi to this effect:— 

" IVhcne’ei the im/ust judge controls the pen, 

Some Mansur dies ujon the gibbet then." 
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as a magician, others as a saint able to work wonders, and 
others as an impostor. The opinion of Abii Bakr as-Suli 
concerning him, recorded on p. 430 supra, is cited again in nearly 
the same words. His professed object in visiting India was, 
according to a contemporary traveller who sailed in the same 
ship with him, to study magic ; and he declared himself able 
to compose verses equal to those of the Qur’An—rank blas¬ 
phemy worthy of death in tlic eyes of all good Muslims • 
Ibnu’l-Jawzi then mentions that he had comirosed a mono¬ 
graph on the sayings and doings of al-Hallaj, to which he 
refers the readci for further information. The same heresies 
(Incarnation, “ Return ” or Re-incarnation, and Anthropo¬ 
morphism) are charged against al-Hallij as bv the authors 
already cited. His execution is stated to have taken place 
on I'uesday, March 26, a.d. 922. He walked fearlessly and 
even cxultingly to the pkee of execution, reciting the following 
verses (see p. 363 supra) ; — 

“lUv Fnciid doth unrtiulcd iliviil to (iii.f/it of ruth or clememy; 
from liis ou'u cup He bade me su/i. tor uuh is hospitality ' 

Hut u-hen the llhtie Iftsd cinliil toutiJ, for svoiJ and carpel* 
called lie. 

Who uitli the Dragon dnnketli Wine m Summer, iuch fits fate 
shall be/” , 

Just before his head was struck o(F^ he bade his disciples be of 
good cheer, for he would return to earth again in thirty days. 
Three years later three of his disciples, fjaydara, ash-Sha‘rinf, 
and ibn Mansur, who refused to renounce their belief in him, 
were decapitated and crucified by Nd/iik, the Captain of the 
Guard. 

• The nat, or cxcmlioner’s carpel, is a large circular piece of skin or 
leather, round the margin of whieh arc holes or eyes through which a 
cord is run. By tightening this cord the carpet is made concave, so as to 
catch the blood ; and when the vtclim's hc.ul has been struck off the cord 
is drawn quite tight, so that a bag is formed in which the icinaiti» ;ue 
removed. 
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Adh-Dhahabf also wrote a monograph ^probably no longer 
extant) on al-Hallij, and in his Annals he speaks briefly of 
him as consorting with al-Junayd, ‘Amr b. ‘Uthmdn al-Makki 
and other §ufi Shaykhs, and feigning an ascetic life, but being 
led astray by his megalomania and love of power until he 
“quitted the circle of the Faith.” Nevertheless, says this 
author, many of the later Sufis almost deify him, and even the 
great “ Proof of Isldm ” al-Ghazzili in his Mishkitu t-Anwir 
makes excuses for him, “explaining away his sayings in a 
sense admirable enough, but far removed from the obvious 
meaning of the Arabic language. He is also mejitioned by 
Abu Sah'd an-Naqqdsh in his History of the Slifis as accused by 
some of magical practices and by others of heresy [xindiqa), 
and indeed the general view of some half-dozen other writers 
of authority cited by adh-Dhahabi is to the effect that al-Halldj 
was “ a detestable infidel ” [Kafir khablth), 

I have dwelt thus fully on the oldest and most authentic 
accounts of this remarkable man because he became one of the 
favourite heroes and saints of most of the later Sufis, the 
Persian mystical poets in particular constantly referring to him 
with approval and even enthusiasm. Moreover, he may 
probably be credited with introducing to a large extent the 
more avowedly pantheistic and thaumaturgic forms of Sufiism 
with which henceforth we constantly meet. Faridu’d-Din 
‘AttAr speaks of him in his Memoirs of the Saints as “ that 
Martyr of God in the Way of God, that Lion of the Thicket 
of the Search after Truth . . . that Diver in the Tempestuous 
Sea,” &c., praises his character and attainments, celebrates his 
miracles, and adds that “some charge him with practising 
magic, while some externalists denounce him as an infidel.” 
“I am astonished,” he remarks a little lower, alluding to 
Moses and the Burning Bush, “at those who consider it 
proper that the words, ‘ Verily I am God,’ should come from a 
Tree which was as though non-existent, and who yet regard it 
as improper that the words, ‘ I am the Truth,’ should come 
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from the Tree of IJusayn b. Manjur’s being when Husayn 
was no longer there.” • Abu Sa'id b. Abi’UKhayr, the earliest 
Persian mystical poet, declared that al-I;IalUj was unequalled in 
his time, either in the East or the West, in the exaltation of 
his ecstasies ;» and Jiml, who cites this opinion, as well as 
fjafidh and most of the later mystics, speak in similar terms of 
admiration. 

It was at a later period, probably during the latter part of 
the eleventh century, that SufTism was gradually moulded by 
al-Ghazaall and others into a more or less philosophical system, 
and was also, to a considerable extent, brought into alliance 
with orthodoxy. In this connection it is a notable fact that 
Sani’i, ‘Attir, and J.il.ilu’d-Din Rum!, the three greatest of the 
<>lder Persian mystical poets, were all Sunnis j their poems 
(bound with laudatory mentions of Abu IJakr and ‘Umar, and 
'they are the declared foes of the Mu'tazilites and Philosophers; 
While the greatest Shi'itc poys of Persia in early times, 
‘Firdaws! and Nasir-i-Khusraw the Isma'ih, had little of the 
Slit! about them. BesidA FirdawsI we find mentioned in that 
section of the Majiilisul-AIiiminin, or “Assemblies of [Shi‘ite] 
Believers,” which deals with Persian poets claimed as their own 
by the Shi‘a, the following names : .‘Ksadi, GhadA’iri of Ray, 
Pindir {or Bundir) of Rtiy, Abu’l-Mafikhir of Ray, Qiwdmi 
of Ray, Khdqinl of ShlrwAn, Anwarl, Salmin of Siwa, 
Yamlnu’d-Dln of Faryuinad, and practically no other early 
poets of any eminence. Even the great Sa'di’s grave at Shlriz 
is neglected, and has been insulted, by his later compatriots 
because he is known to have been a Sunnl .3 The immense 
popularity enjoyed by Jalilu’d-Iiln Ruml in Turkey, where 
his Mathna-wl is the object of the most affectionate and carefril 

‘ He means that the Being of both these veils of Theophany was over¬ 
shadowed and absorbed, as it were, by the Divine Effulgence which was 
manifested in them. • jdmi's Nafattdt, p. 169. 

• See my Year aman/isl the Peruans, pp 281-a. 
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study, especially amongst the MevlevI (or so-called “ Dancing ”) 
Dervishes, who take their name from him, their great 
“Master” {Mmla, the Turkish pronunciation of MawlS), is 
no doubt due in great measure to the feet that, apart from 
his transcendental rhapsodies, he is “orthodox.” And here it 
may be added that all dervishes or faqlrs (both words meaning 
“ poor,” i.e., religious mendicants who have embraced a life of 
voluntary poverty for God’s sake) are professedly more or less 
Sufis, though many of them are, of course, ignorant fellows, 
who, notwithstanding their glib talk of “ecstasies,” “stations,” 
and “ Annihilation in God,” have very little comprehension of 
the real scope and purport of the §uf! doctrine. 

Of this doctrine it is necessary in conclusion to give a brief 
sketch, premising that in the form in which it is here presented 
it is to some extent the product of a later age, and is to be 
found most fully elaborated in the works of poets like ‘Iriqi 
and Jiml. In Arabic the poems of ‘Umar ibnu’l-Firid and 
the voluminous writings of the great mystic of the West 
Shaykh Muhyiyyu’d-Din ibnu’l-‘Arabi have not yet received 
the attention they merit from studerfts of Sufiism who choose 
to regard it as essentially and exclusively Persian in its origin, 
and who consequently confine their attention to its Persian 
manifestations. 

The Sufi system starts from the conception that not only 
True Being, but Beauty and Goodness, belong exclusively to 
God, though they are manifested in a thousand 
^Goaiiras"”' mirrors in the Phenomenal World. “ God was” 
says one of their favourite aphorisms, “ and then 
was naught beside Him ; ” to which are sometimes added the 
words, “ and it is now even as it was then.” God, in short, is 
Pure Being, and what is “other than God” {md shvd’u’lldh) 
only exists in so fer as His Being is infused into it, or mirrored 
in it. He is also Pure Good (Khayr-i-mahd) and Absolute 
Beauty: whence He is often called by the mystics in their 
pseudo-erotic poems, “the Real Beloved,” “the Eternal 
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Darling,” and the like. Thus Jdml says, in a passage of 
which I have published a full translation in another place >:— 

“ Whatever heart 

Doth yield to Love, He charms it. In His love 
The heart hath life. Longing for Him, the soul 
Hath victory. That heart which seems to love 
The fair ones of this, world loves Him alone. 

Beware! Say not, ‘ He is All-Beautiful, 

And we His lovers !' Thou art but the glass, 

And He the Face confronting it which casts 
Its iin.igc in the mirror. He alone 
Is manifest, and tlion m truth art hid. 

Pure Love, like Beauty, coming but from Him, 

Reveals itself m thee. If steadfastly 

Thou canst regard, lliou wilt at length perceive 

He IS the Mirror also ; He alike 

The Treasure and the Casket. ‘ I' and ‘ Thou ’ 

Have here no place, and are but phantasies 
V’ain and iimcal." 

This, then, is how the Fuffs^uiulerstand the Doctrine of the 
Divine Unity {^awh\d') \ not merely is there “no god but 
God,” as flic Muhaimiiadan pnifcssiori of Faith 
BciPK^and I'lie- dccl-ircs, but tlicfc IS nothing but God. T'hc 
o.niiijccnt World of Phenomena and of the Senses is a 
mere Mirage—a reflection of Being on Not- 
Being, manifesting the Attributes of Being as the reflection 
manifests its original, but not leally participating in its nature. 
An illustration commonly employed by the Sufis is that of the 
Sun (which typifies Being) reflected in a pool of water (Not- 
Being). The reflection of the Sun (the Phenomciial World) 
is entirely “contingent” : it may be blotted out instantly by 
a passing cloud, or marred by a sudden gust of wind ; it is 
entirely dependent on the Sun, while the Sun is absolutely 
independent of it; yet, while it lasts, it more or less faithfully 

• R(Ui*iou 5 Sylemi of Hit World (Swan Sonncnschein, 1892), pp. 314- 
332 : an article on Sufitsm originally delivered as a lecture at Ihc South 
Place Lthical Institute. 
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reveals the Nature and Attributes of its Unchanging Prototype. 
This idea is finely expressed in one of the odes of Shams-i- 
Tabrfi, rendered into English verse by my friend Mr. R. A. 
Nicholson {op. cit., p. 343) :— 


“ Poor copies out of heaven’s original, 

Pale earthly pictures mouldering to decay, 

What care although your beauties break and fall. 

When that which gave them life endures for aye ?" 

It is the essential nature of Beauty to desire to reveal and 
manifest itself, which quality it derives from the Eternal 
Beauty. “ I was a Hidden Treasure,” God is 
described by the 5 uf(s as saying to David, “and / 
wished to be known, so I created creation that I might 
be known." Now a thing can only he known through its 
opposite—Light by Darkness, Good by Evil, Health by Sick¬ 
ness, and so on; hence Being could only reveal itself 
through Not Being, and through the product of 
this .admixture (to use a rfot very accurate expres¬ 
sion), namely, the Phenomenal World. Thus Eternal Beauty 
manifests itself, as it were, by a sort of self-negation ; and 
what we call “Evil” is a necessary consequence of this 
manifestation, so that the Mystery of Evil is really identical 
with the Mystery of Creation, and inseparable therefrom. 
But Evil must not be regarded as a separate and independent 
entity : just as Darkness is the mere negation of Light, so 
Evil is merely the Not-Good, or, in other words, the Non- 
Existent. All Phenomenal Being, on the other hand, neces¬ 
sarily contains some elements of Good, just as the scattered 
rays of the pure, dazzling white light which has passed through 
the prism are still light, their light more or less “coloured” 
and weakened. It is from this fall from the “World of 
Colourlessness” Qilam-i-bl-rangl) that all the strife and conflict 
apparent in this world result, as it is said in the Mathnawl :— 
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" When Colourlessness became the capiive of Colour, 

A Moses was at war with a Moses," ‘ 

And so speaks Jimi:— 

“ Thou art Absolute Being; all else is naught hut a Phantasm, 

For in Thy universe all things are one. 

Thy world-captivating Beauty, to display its perfeeUons, 

Appears in thousands of mirrors, blit it n one. 

Although Thy Beauty accompanies all the beautiful, 

In truth the Unique and Incomparable Heart-enslaver is one. 

All this turmoil and strife in the world is from love of Him ; 

It hath now become known that the Ultimate Source of the Mischief 
«s one." 

From another aspect, which harmonises better with the 
Neo-Platonist doctrine (to which, as wc have already seen, 
Suflism was apparently so much indebted for its later more 
philosophical form), the Grades of Being may be conceived of 
as a scries of Emanations, which become weaker, more unreal, 
more material and less luminoutas they recede further from the 
Pure Light of Absolute Being. 

So far wc have spoken chiefly of the “ Arc of Dcscetrt," but 
there is also the “Arc of Ascent,” whereby Man, the final 
product of this evolutionary chain, returns to his original home, 
and, by “Annihilation in God” (Fani fi'Uih), is once more 
merged in the Divine Essence which is the only True Being : 
as it is said, “ Everything returns to its Source," Here it is that 
the Ethics, as opposed to the Metaphysics, of Sufiism begin. 
Evil is, as we have seen, illusion ; its cure is to get rid of the 
ignorance which causes us to take the Phantasms of the World 
of Sense for Realities. All sinful desire, all sorrow and pain, 
have their root in the idea of Self, and Self is an illusion. The 
first and greatest step in the Sufi “ Path ” {Tarlqat) is, then, to 

' I.e., with Pharaoh, who is conceived of by Jalalu'd-Din as “ walking 
in the right way " with Moses, though seemingty opposed to him, and yet 
bitterly lainenling this appiarent antagonism. Sec Whinfield't Masnavi 
(abridged transiation, Triibner, 1898, second cd), pp. 37-38. 
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escape from self, and even an earthly love may, to some extent, 
effect this deliverance. It is here especially that the emotional 
character of Suffism, so different from the cold and bloodless 
theories of the Indian philosophies, is apparent. Love here, as 
with so many of the Mystics in all ages and all countries, is 
the Sovereign Alchemy, transmuting the base metal of 
humanity into the Divine Gold. Once more let Jdmi 
speak :—• 


“Though in this worid a hundred tasks thou tryest, 

'Tis Love alone wliich from thyself will save thee. 

Kven from earthly love thy face avert not, 

Since to the Real it may serve to raise thee. 

Ere A, B, C, are rightly apprehended, 

How canst thou con the pages of the Qur’an? 

A sage (so heard I) unto whom a scholar 
Came craving counsel on the course before him. 

Said, ‘ If thy steps be strangers to Love’s pathways. 

Depart, learn love, and then return before me 1 

For, should’st thou fear to drink wine from Form's flagon, 

Thou canst not drain the draughts of the Ideal. 

But yet bewiirc ! Be not by Form*,belatcd; 

Strive rather with ail speed the bridge to traverse. 

If to the bourn thou fain would'st bear thy baggage 
Upon the bridge let not thy footsteps linger.”' 

Hence the Sufis say: ''Al-majizu qantaratu'l-I^aqlqal'' 
(“ The Phantasmal is the Bridge to the Real ”): by the typal 
love the Pilgrim [sAlik] learns to forget self and to sec only the 
beloved, until he at length realises that what he loves in his 
beloved is a mere dim reflection of the Eternal Beauty, which 
“appears in thousands of mirrors, yet is but One.” Of this 
rather than of the cold metaphysics of Buddhism might Sir 
Edwin Arnold have been writing where he says» :— 


■ The passage is more fully given on p. 3 j 6 of Keligious Systemt of tht 
World (Swan Sonnenschein, 1893). 

• Light of Asia (ed. 1883, TrUbner), pp. 336. 
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“For love to clasp Eternal Beauty close, 

For glory to be Lord of self, for pleasure 
To live beyond the gods; for countless wealth 
To lay up lasting treasure 

Of perfect service rendered, duties done 
In charity, soft speech, and stainless days: 

These riches shall not fade away in life, 

Kor any death dispraise. 

Wliilc his equally beautiful definition of Nirvana' admirably 
describes the SufJ idea of “ Annihilation in God” :— 

“Seeking nothing, he g,ims all; 

Foregoing self, the Universe grows 'I't 
If any teach Nirvana is to cease, 

Say unto such they lie. 

If any teach Nirvana is to live. 

Say unto such they err, not knowing this. 

Nor what light shines beyond their broken lamps, 

Nor lifeless, timeless bliss." 

Sufiism has been dfccusscd by other writers so much more 
fully than most of the topics mentioned in these pages that I 
do not propose to devote more space to it in this volume. As 
already remarked, it essentially differs from most of the creeds 
hitherto described in its latitudinarian and non-proselvtising 
character. It seeks not so much to convert those of other 
faiths as to understand what particular aspect of Truth each of 
these creeds represents. How it undei stands the Muhammadan 
doctrine of the Divine Unity we have already seen. In the 
Dualism of the Magians and the Manichaeans it sees typified 
the interaction of Being and Not Being wherefrom the 
Phenomenal World results. The Christian Trinity typifies 
the Light of Being, the Mirror of the purified human soul, and 
the Rays of the Divine Outpouring. Even from Idolatry 


' Lifftl of ifsin. p. Jjt, 
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there are lessons to be learned.* How far removed is this 
attitude of mind from that of the dogmatic and exclusive creeds 
which have hitherto occupied our attention! ® 

• Sec Religious Systems of the World, p. 325. 

* As this subject is of great importance for the understanding of much 
that is best in Persian literature, I here enumerate some of the best books 
and treatises on it to which the European reader can refer. I. Trans- 
latiotts. — 'X\Xir'sMantiqu*t-Tayr (“ Language of Birds ”), French translation 
by Garcin dc Tassy, Paris, 1864; Jalalu’d-Din Rumi’s Mathnawi, abridged 
translation by E. Whinfield (2nd ed., London, Trtibner, 189^}); Shabistari's 
Guhhan-i-Rdz (“Rose-garden of MysteVy”), ed. and transi. by Whinfield, 
Trtibner, 1880, one of the best Oriental manuals, with excellent Introduction 
and illuminating comments; Jami’s Ytisuf-u-Zulaykhii, ed. and German 
transi. by V. von Rosenzweig (Vienna, 1824) ; Hafi^, Dtwdn, ed. and 
German translation by Rosenzweig-Schwannau (Vienna, 1858-1864), and 
John Payne's English verse transi. published for the Villon Society. II. 
Original IForAs.—Tholuck's Ssufismus, sive Theosofhia Persarum Panthe- 
isiica (Berlin, 1821); Ibid., Bluthensammlung aus Her Morgcnldndtschen 
Mystik (Berlin, 1825); Vaughan’s HoUrs with the il/vs/if5, Book vii; Hughes’ 
Dictionary of Isldm, suh voc.; my own article in Rcligtous Systems of the 
World, pp. 314-332 ; Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i (London, 
Luzac; 1900), pp. 53-67. These books will suffice to give the general 
reader an adequate and correct notion of the §ufi system. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE LITERATURE OF PERSIA DURING THIS PERIOD 

As has been already observed, Arabic continued during the 
whole of the period which we are now discussing to be the 
chief literary medium in Persia, not only for prose but for 
verse. Nevertheless Persian again begins, under those semi¬ 
independent dynasties, the SaffArids and SimAnids, and even 
under the earlier Tihirids, to be employed as a literary 
langu.age : more, indeed, for “verse than prose, but to some 
extent for both. In this chapter we shall have to consider 
chiefly the poets of rt:rsian nationality, first those who used 
their mother-tongue, and secondly those who employed the 
Arabic language. 

Our authorities tor the latter are fuller, though, with one 
exception, not much more accessible, than for the former; and 
the chief one is the Tatlmatu'd-Dahr {or “ Unique 
the Arable- Pearl of the Age”) of Abu Mansur ‘Abdu’l-Malilc 
(rrThe'i'aJlHa b. Muhammad b. IsmaSl ath-Tha‘.Alibl' of NIshA- 
o(aih-Tha'aiibi. Khurisiti, wlio, according to Ibn Khallikin, 

was born in a.d. 961 and died in a.d. 1038. This valuable 
anthology of Arabic verse was published at Damascus in 
A.D. 1885 and following years in four volumes; of which the 
jint deals in ten chapters (pp. 536) with the poets of Syria 

• He was called Tha'iiUbi (from lha'Iab, a fox, pi Ika'iilib) because he 
was by trade a furrier and dealt in the skins of that animal. 

44S 
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(including the “ Circle of Sayfu’d-Dawla,” Abu Firis, the House 
of Hamddn and ai-Mutanabhi), Egypt, the Maghrib and 
Mosul; the second, in ten chapters (pp. 316), with the poets of 
Baghdad and Arabian ‘Iritg who flourished under the patronage 
of the noble House of Buwayh ; the third, in ten chapters 
(pp. 290), with the poets of Persia (except Khurdsin), who 
were patronised by the Buwayhids of Persia and their ministers 
(notably the Sahib Isma'il b. ‘Abbad), and the rulers of Tabar- 
istdn, especially the Ziydrid Qdbus b. Washmgir, a glowing 
encomium of whose virtues and talents concludes the volume ; 
and the fourth and last, also in ten chapters (pp. 332), with 
the poets of Khurdsdn and Khwdrazm, who flourished under 
the protection of the House of Sdmdn. This work is a perfect 
treasury of information as to the literary condition of Persia in 
this period (circ. a.h. 350-403 = a.d. 961-1012),and gives us 
an extraordinary idea of the extent to which the Arabic 
language was cultivated throughout Persia, even as far as 
Khwdrazm, at this time; for here we find Persian poets 
addressing their Persian patrons in excellent Arabic verse, 
occasionally extemporised on the spur of the moment ; so that 
it would seem that at this epoch Arabic must have been as well 
understood in Persia by persons of education as English is in 
Wales at the present time; and that there were eloquent 
Persians then who could wield the Arabic language as skilfully 
and successfully as several Welsh orators can the English 
language in this our day. This is certainly a far closer analogy 
than that afforded by the Greek and Latin verses now produced 
in England by classical scholars, which, however good they may 
be, are the outcome of much thought and labour, and lack, I 
imagine, the quality of spontaneity. In order to ascertain the 
effect produced by these Arabic verses composed by Persian 
poets on one whose native language was Arabic, and who knew 
no Persian, though deeply learned in his own tongue and its 
literature, 1 seized the occasion of a visit paid to me at 
Cambridge two or three summers ago by Shaykh Abu’n-Nasr, 
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formerly ripititeur of Arabic at the admirably organised ^c»U 
des Langues Orientalts Tivantts of Paris, to read with him some 
thirty pges of the last volume of the Tatlma, dealing with the 
poets of Khurisdn ; and he assured me that the verses were 
excellent Arabic, and, as a rule, so (ar as the language went, 
showed no trace of foreign origin. The lack of Persian verse 
produced at this epoch does not, then, arise from any lack either 
of talent or of literary ability, but simply from the fact that it 
was still the fashion to use Arabic instead of the native speech 
for literary purposes ; and I cannot help feeling astonished that 
those who concern themselves with Persian literature (unless 
they regard literature as merely expressing the speech and not 
at all the genius of a people) should have hitherto ignored 
almost entirely this rich field of study, with which those 
scholars whose interest lies primatily with the Arabs and other 
Semitic peoples are more naturally disinclined to trouble them¬ 
selves. Indeed the only considerable study of the Tatlma (in so 
far as it concerns Persia) with which I am acquainted is M. 
Barbier dc Meynard’s interesting series of articles in the Journal 
dsiatijue for 1853 (pp, 169-239), and 185+ (pp. Z91-361), 
entitled Tahltau Littirain du Khorassan it dt la Tran^oxiani au 
ITi siklt de t'Hlgirc, which contains a translation of pp. i-i 14. 
or the fourth volume of the Tathna. If we arc entitled to look 
for the Celtic genius in the poems of Moore, Yeats, or Lewis 
Morris, surely we may expect to discover some char.actcristics 
of the Persian mind in these poets, who, though Arabic in 
speech (at least for literary purposes), were trdnian by race. 

With the precursors of the Tallmo (such as the ; the 

“Classes,” or Taiajdl, of ibn yutayba and Abu ‘Abdi’llih 
Muhammad b. Sallitn al-Jumahl j the Kilahu’l- 
Aghini, &c.),' we need not here further concern 
ourselves, but a few words must be said concerning 
its supplements, which, unfortunately, since they exist only in 

■ See the separate reprint of my article on The Sources of Dawtatshdh 
in the J. R. A. S. for January, 1891), pp. 47-48. 
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rare manuscripts, I have not been able at present to read or 
examine at leisure. Two only need be mentioned, of which 
the first and most important is the Dumyatu 
al-Husayn b. ‘All al-BAkharzI (t a.d. 

1074-5). Of this work the British Museum 
possesses at least two manuscripts (Add. 9994 and Add. 
22,374), and its contents are fully described at pp. 265-271 
of the old Arabic Catalogue. It comprises seven chapters, 
of which the first treats of the poets of the Arabian Desert and 
HijSz (27 notices); the second of the poets of Syria, Diyir 
Bakr, Mesopotamia, Adharbayjdn, and other lands west of 
Persia proper (70 notices) ; the third of the poets of ‘Iriq 
(64 notices); the fourth of the poets of Ray, al-Jibil, 
Isfahdn, Pdrs, and Kirmdn (72 notices) ; the fifth of the 
poets of Jurjdn, Astardbdd, Qiimis, Dihistdn, and Khwdrazm 
(55 notices); the sixth of the poets of Khurdsdn, Kuliistdn 
Bust, SIstdn, and Ghazna (225 notices); and the seventh of 
eminent literary men who were not poets {20 notices). In 
this work one is struck not only by the very large number 
of natives of Persia who appear as the authors of Arabic verse, 
but by the essentially Persian names or titles of many of them. 
Some were recent converts from Zoroastrianism (perhaps in 
some cases actual Zoroastrians), such as Ibn Mahabzud (/.<., 
Mih-afziid) “ the M.igian ” (al-Majlisl), and Mahydr b. 
Marzuya of Daylam, who was converted to Isldm in a.d. 
1003-4 I’y * 1 *® Sharif ar-Radl, a much more famous poet than 
himself; • others have names, such as Khusraw Flruz, 
Durustuya, and Fand-Khusraw (for Pandh-lChusraw), or 
titles, such as Dihkhudd, Dlv-dddl, so essentially Persian that 
no doubt as to their origin is possible. Other later works 
of the same chiss are the Zaynatuz-ZamAn of Shamsu’d-Dln 
Muhammad of Andakhiid, the Kharldatu 1 -^fr of ‘Imddu’d- 
Dln aUKdtib al-Isfahdnl, &c. 

■ See de Stane's transl. of Ibn Khallik.in, vol. iii, p. 517; and T. W. 

Arnold’s Preaching of Istdm (London, 1895), p. 180. 

* 
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For the Persian-writing poets of Persia the chief primary 
authorities now extant are the Chahir MaqAla, or “ Four 
Discourses” of the Ghurid court-poet Nidhdml- 
i-‘Arudl of Samarqand (written about a.d, i 155), 
and the Lubihu'l AlbAi of Muhammad ‘Awfl 


(written in the first half of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury). Of the former I published in the J. R. A. S. for 1899 
a complete translation (obtainable also as a tirage- 
A-fart), based on the TihrAn lithographed edition 
(a.h. 1305 = A.D. 1887-8) and the two British 
Museum m.muscripts (Or. 2,956 and Or. 3507); while 
the latter, based on the Elliot Codex described by 

•Awfft Lttbiib. ' cv r% .# n I • ^ 

N. Bland in the /. /t. A. 5 ., voL ix, pp. 112 
it teqq.^ and the Berlin Codex (Sprenger 318 = No. 637 of 
Pertsch’s Catalogue), will form the next volume of my Persian 
Historical Text Series.* Another important work (unfor¬ 
tunately, as it would appear, no longer extant) 
was the Maniqibu'sh-Shu^ard (“ Traits of the 
Poets”) of Abii 'flhir al-KhAtiinl," a well-known 
poet and writer of the,Selju(] periird. All these authorities 
were used directly and indirectly by DawlatshAh (wrote in 
A.D. 148"), and by the later compilers of Tadhkiras 
(“ Memoirs ”) of. the Persian poets; and ‘Awfi in par¬ 
ticular is extensively cited by Rida-quli KhAn, the author 
of one of the most modern and most complete works of this 
nature, the Alajma'u’l-Fuiahi (2 vols., lith. 
Tihr.in, a.h. 1295 = a.d. 1878). Another 
ancient though somewhat scanty source of in¬ 
formation, which at least serves to show us how many Persian- 


Abii Tiliir 
al-Khiituui. 


* The first Codex is now in the possession of the John RyUndt Library 
at Manchester, having been bought in August, 1901, by Mrs. Rytandf from 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres, for whose library it was purchased at the 
sale of Bland's MSS. To Lord Crawford and to the Berlin Library 1 am 
deeply indebted for the liberality with which they placed these rare 
manuscripts at my disposal In Cambridge. 

•SctJ.K. A. S. for January, 1899, pp. 42-3. 

30 
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vmting poets flourished before the rtiiddle of the eleventh 
century of our era, is the Lughat-i-Furs, or Persian Lexicon, 
of AsadI of Xds, composed about a.d. 1060, and edited from 
the old Vatican MS. (Pers. XXII), transcribed in a.d. 1332, 
by Dr. Paul Horn (Strassburg, 1897).’ In this most valuable 
work verses of some seventy-eight poets, many of them other¬ 
wise unknown or scarcely known even by name, are cited. 

Having now considered the sources available to us for a 
study of the literary phenomena presented by Persia at this 
period, we shall consider first the Persian- and then the Arabic- 
writing poets who flourished under the Tihirid, SafFdrid, 
Sdminid, and other contemporary dynasties, deriving our 
information concerning the former chiefly from ‘Awfl’s 
Lubib, and for the latter from Tha‘ 41 ibl’s Tatlma. The 
latter work has been already sufficiently described, but, 
pending the publication of my edition of the latter, some 
account of its contents is here given. 

Of the author of this work, Muhammad ‘Awfl, nearly all 
that is known will be found on pp. 749-750 of Rieu’s 
Catahrue of the Fenian Manuscripts in the British 

Detcriptlonof ® •' 

Museum. He claimed descent from ‘Abdu r Rah- 
mdn b. ‘Awf, one of the six Companions of the 
Prophet who were appointed by the dying Caliph ‘Umar to 
choose his successor from their midst. His repeated references 
to poets whom he had met at different dates and in different 
towns in Persia show that he had travelled widely in Khurdsin 
and the neighbouring lands about the beginning of the seventh 
century of the hijra (circ. A.D. 1200). He subsequently 
resided in India, first at the Court of Nisiru’d Din Qubacha, 
and then at that of Shamsu’d-D(n Iltatmish, after the over- 

• Another MS. was discovered by Dr, Ethi amongst the India Office 
Persian MSS. (No. 3516 - No. 3455 of the forthcoming Catalogue, cols. 
1331-1335). ^bis Asadi was the transcriber of the oldest extant Persian 
MS., the Vienna Codex of Abu Man?ur al-Muwaffaq's Pharmacology, 
edited by Seligmann (Vienna, 1859). This Codex is dated a.h. 447 
(-A.D. 1055-6). 
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throw of his former patron by the latter in a.h. 615 
{ = A.D. 1228). Besides the Lubib he was the author of 
a vast collection of stories entitled the 
consisting of four books, each comprising twenty-five chapters. 

The Lubib, notwithstanding its age, is in some ways a dis¬ 
appointing book, owing to the undue prominence which it 
gives to the poets of Khurisin, and the almost complete lack 
of biographical particulars. Indeed, it is rather to be regarded 
as a vast anthology than as a biography. It is divided as 
follows into twelve chapters, of which the first seven make 
up vol. i, and the last five the larger and more interesting 

On the Excellence of Poetry. 

Etymology of the word sht'r (Poetry). 

Who first composed poetry. 

Who first composed poetry in Persian. 

Kings and nobles who wrote verse. 

Ministers and^fficials who wrote verse. 
Theologians, doctors, and scholars who wrote 
ve^se. 

Poets of the Tahir!, t^affirl, and Samini dyn¬ 
asties. 

Poets of the Ohaznawi dynasty. 

Poets of the Seljuq dynasty. 

Poets contemporary with the Author. 

Courtiers contemporary with the Author who 
wrote verses. 

The first volume, which deals with those who were not 
poets by profession, contains about 122 notices; and the 
second, dealing with poets by profession, about 164 notices: 
in all, about 286 notices of poets who lived before a.h. 625 
(a.d. 1228). The credit of making known to European 
scholars the contents of this valuable compilation belongs 
primarily to Nathaniel Bland, who, under the title of Tht 
Mut Ancitnt Ptriian Biagraphj ef Puts, described at con¬ 
siderable length the manuscript which belonged successively to 


vol. n :— 


Chapter 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 

X. 
XI. 

XII. 
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J. B. EIJiott (a.0. 1825) and Lord Crawford (1866-1901), and 
which has lately (August, 1901) been bought by Mrs. Ryiands 
for the John Rylands Library at Manchester, in vol. ix 
(pp. 112 It seqq.) of the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal; and 
the other known manuscript (now at Berlin) was described by 
Dr. Sprenger at pp. 1-6 of his Catalogue of the .. . Manuscripts 
of the Library of the King ofOudh (Calcutta, 1854).* Since 
then Dr. Ethd, of Aberystwyth, has made great use of it 
in a series of admirable monographs on the earlier Persian 
poets* which he has published in various German periodicals; 
and now I hope that the text will soon be available to all 
Persian scholars in the edition which I am about to publish. 
Here it will only be possible to notice a few of the most 
notable poets of the earliest period. 3 

(l) IJan^ala of Bidghls is the only Persian poet belonging 
to the Tihirid period (a.d. 820-872) mentioned by ‘Awfl, 
who cites only the two following couplets a;— 

« 

** Though ruC’Seed in the fire my sweetheart threw 
Lest hurt should from the Evil Eye accrue, 

/ fear nor fire nor rue can aught avail 
That face like fire and beauty-spot like ruel"^ 


* This MS. is also deswibed by Pcrtsch on pp. 596-7 of the Berlin 
Catalogue of Persian MSS. (1888). 

* These arc : Rudagi, der Sdmdnidendichter (1873); Rudagt's VorlJufer 
und Zeifgenossen (1875); Firddsi (sic) als Lyriker (187a); Die Lieder des 
Kisd't (1874), Ac. 

’ For reasons already given (p. 13, n. 3 supra), I exclude the verses alleged 
by ‘Awfi to have been composed by a certain ‘Abbas of Merv, in a.d. 809.. 
in honour of the Caliph a)-Ma‘mun, since I agree with A. de Bibersteir 
Kazimirski in regarding them as spurious. 

* The other two couplets ascribed to him in the Hafi Iqlim (see Ethe 

Vorlaufer, p. 40) are really by a different poet See p. 355 supra 

s The seed of the wild rue {sipand) is burned as a fumigation agains 
the Evil Eye or “ Eye of Perfection “ {^Aynu’l Kamdt), so called because 
whatever is perfect of its kind is especially subject to its malevoten 
influence. The poet compares his sweeth^ul's bright face and dar! 
beauty*spot to the fire and the rue>seed, and implies that they are to< 
perfect to be so easily protected against the Evil Eye. 
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(2) FiHit al-Mashriql, whom *Awf{ next mentions, lived in 
the time of *Amr b. Layth the ^ffiirid (a.d. 878-900). Of 
his "erses likewise only two couplets are handed down;— 

"A bird the Arrow a—sirange bird of doom! 

Souls are its prey, the quarry of its quest: 

It borrows for its use the eagiis plume, 

Thereby to clam the eaglet as its guest.' 

(3) Ahli Sallk of Gurgin concludes the short list of Tihirid 
and Sdminid poets. Two separate fragments of his verse, each 
consisting of two couplets, are cited by ‘Awfl. 

The remaining twenty-eight poets mentioned in this chapter 
all belong to the Sdminid period, but some of them were under 
the patronage of the House of Buwayh {e.g., Mansiir b. ‘All 
al-Mantiql ar-Rizi and Abu Bakr Muhammad b. ‘All 
Khusraw! of Sarakhs, both of whom were patronised by 
that generous minister the Sdhib Isma‘11 h. ‘Abbild), others 
[e.g., the last-mentioned poet, and Abu’l-Qisim Ziyid b. 
Muhammad Qumrl of Gurgdii) sung the praises of the 
Ziyirids of Tabaristin, others {e.g., Daqlqi and Manjik) of 
the Chaghini or Farlgliiinl rulers, and others of the early 
Kings of Ghazna; while some half-dozen seem to have had 
no special patron. Most of thenv are mentioned, and their 
extant verses cited, by Ethi' in his already cited article 
(published in Professor Fleischer’s Festschrift, entitled Afor- 
genllndhche Fonchungen, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 35-68), and only 
a few of the most notable need detain us here. Three or four 
are described as Dhu’l-Lisinayn {“ Masters of the two lan¬ 
guages "), or bilingual poets, composing verses both in Arabic 
and Persian : of these are Shaykh Abu’l-Hasan Shahid of 
Baikh, Abii Bakr Muhammad b. ‘All Khusrawl of Sarakhs, 
and Abd ‘Abdi’llih Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’llih Junaydl, 
who is stated by ‘Awfl to be mentioned in the Tallma, 

• Of the UiirtyKine poets ineliideil by 'Awt! in this chapter, Ethi 
mentions about twenty, and adds two or three more. 
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though I have hitherto been unable to find any notice of 
him in that work. 

(4) Shahid of Balih, Of this poet seven pieces of Persian 
verse, comprising fifteen couplets, and three couplets of 
Arabic are recorded by ‘Awfl, as well as some verses composed 
on his death by Riidagf, who says that though, according to 
the reckoning of the eyes, one man has passed away, in the 
estimate of wisdom it is as though more than a thousand had 
died. The following translations are given as specimens of 
his work :— 


" The cloud doth weep as weeps the Lover, while 
Like the Beloved dolh the Garden smile; 

Afar the thunder, like myself, doth groan. 

When with the dawn / raise my piteous moan." 

" Had sorrow smoke like fire, I do protest 
The world would e’er remain in darkness dresst; 

Search the world through and through: thou wilt not find 
One man of wit who's' not by grief oppresst." 


Some of his Arabic verses are said to be given in an 
anthology (otherwise unknown) entitled Hamisalu'S-Dhura/d, 
compiled by Abu Muhammad ‘Abdu’l-Kifl-i-Zawzanl. 

(5) Abk Shu^ayb ^ilih b. Muhammad of Herit is chiefly 
known as the author of five couplets in praise of a pretty 
Christian child, of which the first three are to the following 
effect:— 


"Fcwe and figure meet for Heaven, holding doctrines doomed to hell, 
Chain-like ringlets, cheek like Mips, eyes that shame the sweet 
gatelle. 

Mouth as though some Chinese painter with his brush had drawn 
a line 

Of vermilion on a ground of musk to form those lips of thine. 
'Midst the swarthy ^Ethiopians could his grace divided be. 

Each would have wherewith to stir the Turkish beauties jealousy." 
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(6) Ahu *AbdPlMh Muhammad h. Musi al-Fariliwl • was a 
contemporary of the above-mentioned Shahid, with whom he 
is “ bracketed ” by the later and greater RddagI, of whom we 
shall speak directly, in a verse cited by ‘Awfl. The following 
fragment alone survives of his poems :— 

" mat greater claim on me than him to greet. 

To srhom I ne'er can render sennce meet t 
For service poorly rendered none I need 
Save his great chanty to intercede." 

(7) Abu ^AbdPllih Jafar b. Muhammad ar-RawdhaH,* 
commonly called Rhdail or Riidagl, is generally reckoned the 
first really great poet of Muhammadan Persia ; and BaPaml, 
the Prime Minister of Isma'll b. Ahmad the Sdminid (a.d. 
892-907), and father of the translator into Persian of 'I'abarl’s 
Great Chronicle ,3 even went so far as to declare that he was 
“ peerless amongst the Arabs and the Persians.” * Amongst 
contemporary poets also he appears to have enjoyed a high 
reputation. Shahid of B.alkh*says in a verse cited by ‘Awfi 
that “ ‘ Bravo ! ’ and ‘ Well done ! ’ are praise to other poets, 
but it would be satire to say ‘ Bravo ! ’ and ‘ Well done! ’ to 
Riidagl.” By Ma'rufi of Balkh he is called “ the King of 
poets” (Su!tan-i-shi‘iran), and from the words ascribed to him, 
“Incline to no one in the world but to the Fitimid,” it would 
appear as though he was in sympathy with the Isma'ilis, which 

* Ethe, using only the Herhn Codex of 'Awfi, reads Fardtddi. but the 
better Elliott Codex, as well as the Majmam'l.Fnsahd, has clearly d, not w, 
and this reading is confirmed by the verse of Kud.tgi cited by ‘Awfi in 
which the name rhymes with rdwi. 

* In a passage from an Arabic work entitled Ghydtu'UWasd'it Ha 
Ma'rifuti't-awj’il, which I have cited ,tt pp. 125-d of my Handlist of the 
Muhammadan MSS. in the Library of the University of Cambridge. 
Riidagi's pedigree is carried three generations further b.ack (6. Muhammad 
b. tfakim b. 'Abdu'r.Rahmdn b. Adam), and lie is described at " the first 
to produce fine poetry in Persian " (tec p, 356 supra). 

> A French translation of the younger Bal'ami's version by Zotenbgei 
was published in Paris in 1867-1974 in four volumes. 

* Hangul, p. IJ6,11. 3-4. 
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agrees very well with the Isma'lH proclivities ascribed to his 
master and patron, the Sdmdnid Prince Nasr II b. Ahmad 
(a.d. 913-942), by the Ni^dmu’l-Mulk in his Siyasat-nima 
{ed. Schefer, pp. 188-193). Daqlql also, the predecessor of 
Firdawsf, says that for him to praise one who had been the 
object of Rudagi’s panegyrics would be “to bring dates to 
Hajar ” (or, as we say in English, “ to bring coals to 
Newcastle”). Even ‘Unsurl, the Poet Laureate of SultAn 
Mahmud of Ghaana, admits that in the ghazal, or ode, he 
cannot rival Rudagl. 

Rudagl was born in a village near Samarqand, and is stated 
by ‘Awfl (though Dr. Ethd doubts the truth of this statement) 
to have been blind from his birth. He was not only a graceful 
poet but a sweet singer, and withal skilful in the use of the 
harp and lute j and he stood in high favour with his royal 
patron Nasr II. Indeed the most celebrated of his achieve¬ 
ments (mentioned in almost every biography of Persian poets) 
is connected with an improvisation of which the circumstances 
have been already mentioned in the first chapter of this book 
(pp. 14-16 supra), and which was, apparently, sung by him 
before the King to the accompaniment of the harp.* Towards 
the end of iis life “ (possibly for reasons connected with his 
religious belief^ to whu.h allusion has already been made) he 
fell from favour and was overtaken by poverty, but in the 
heyday of his popularity he is said by ‘Awfl to have possessed 
two hundred slaves, while a hundred camels 3 were required to 
carry his baggage. His verses, according to the same authority, 
filled a hundred volumes; while Jimf in his Bahiristin states, 

* The oldest, fullest and most authentic version of this story occurs in 
the Chahitr Maqdia of Nidh.imi‘i-*Arudi of Samarqand. Sec my trans¬ 
lation of that work (Luzac, 1899), pp. 51-56; and also my article on the 
Sources of Dawlalshtlh in the ?. R. A. S. tor January, 1899, pp. 61-69. 

* He died, according to as-Sam'ani (cited by al-Nfanini in his com¬ 
mentary on the Ta'rikhu'l-'VIbl, Cairo ed. of a.H. 1286, vol. i, p. 52) in A.H. 
339 - A.D. 940-A. 

> Jimi exaggerates this number to lour hundred. 
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on the alleged authority of the Kitib-i~YamM {i.t. Utbl’s 
history of Sul(<Ln Mahmud of Ghazna), that they amounted to 
one million and three hundred couplets.* Of these only a 
very small proportion have come down to our time, though 
many more than was formerly supposed. Thus Dr. Horn has 
pointed out in his excellent edition of Asadi’s Lughatu'l-Fun 
(pp. i8'2i) that RudagI is cited in that work more often than 
any other old poet, and he gives some sixteen couplets from his 
lost mathnawl of Kalllaand Dimna alone, and there are a good 
many inedited anthologies and similar works in the British 
Museum and other large libraries of Europe which would yield 
a very considerable quantity of his work. Dr. Ethi in his 
admirable monograph on Rudagi * has collected together from 
such sources fifty-two fragments of greater or less length, 
amounting in all to 242 couplets, and from the additional 
sources of information rendered available within the last 
thirty years, there is no doubt that this number could now 
be largely increased. As D^. Ethi has appended German 
verse-translations to all the fragments of Rudagi which 
he has collected in fhe above-mentioned monograph, it 
appears unnecessary to give here any further specimens of 
his poetry for the European reader, save the two following 
fragments translated by my dear old teacher, Professor Cowell 
(= Eth^, Nos. 20 and 41):— 

" Bnng me yon wine which thou might si call a melted ruby in its cup. 

Or tike a scimetar unsheathed, in the sun's noon-tide light held up. 

'Tis the rose-water, thou mightst say, yea thence distilled for punly: 

Its sweetness falls as sleep's own balm steals o'er the vigit-wcaried eye. 


■ The poet Rashidi of Samarqand in one of his poems says that Iw 
counted Rudagi's verses, and found that they amounted to thirteen tiroes 
100,000 (i.e., one million and three hundred thousand), which is probably 
what Jami was thinking of. 

• Nachrichlen von der Kbnigl. GeseUschaft der Wissenchaften u. der G. 
i. Untverstmi m Githngen, No. as, November la, 1873, pp. 653 - 74 a. 
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Thou mighlest call the cup the cloud, the mne the raindrop 
from it east, 

Or sap the joy that fills the heart whose prayer tong hoked-for 
comes at last. 

Were there no wtne all hearts would be a desert waste, forlorn 
and black, 

But were our last life-breath extinct, the sight of wtne woutd 
bring it back. 

0 tf an eagte woutd but swoop, and bear the wine up to the sky, 
Far out of reach of at! the base, who would not shout ‘ Welt 
done!' as It" 

" When I am dead, my last breath sighed away. 

And spent my latest wish with no return. 

Come by my bed and whisper o'er my clay, 

‘I killed thee, and 'tis I who now must mount."' 

(8) Shayih Ahu'UJbhis, Fadl b. ^Abbis, a contemporary of 
RiidagI, mourned the patron of the latter, Nasr II, and at the 
same time hailed his successor in the following lines :— 

"From us ts snatched a i'ing oj noble race. 

Another, brave and high-born, takes his place. 

For him who's gone Time sorrotfs with one voice. 

For him now crowned the World's heart doth rejoice. 

Look with the eye of Wisdom, now, and say, 

‘ God givcth, even when He takes away t' 

The Lamp which shines He may extinguish, yet 
Again another in its place doth set. 

Unlucky Saturn heavy blows may deal. 

Yet Jupiter transmutes the woe to weal." 

(9) Shayih AbL Zuri'a al-Mu^ammarl (or Alt^mM, or 
Mi'mM) of Gurgin, on being bidden by a noble of Khurisin 
to compose verse like Rudagl’s, replied thus :— 

“Though / have not Rudagfs fortune, let that not amaze 
Hor cause you to think me behind him in sonnets and lays. 

He amassed, at the price of his eyesight, great treasure, we're told. 
But nier would I barter my eyesight for silver or gold t 
Of what princes gave him as gifts give one thousandth to me. 

And a thousand times sweeter than his shall my melody be." 
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From the following fragment it would appear that he 
considered his miliary alents to be equal to his literary 
skiU 


“ Where there is giving afoot, for silver gold do I fling. 

And where there is speaking, hard steel to the softness of was 
I bring; 

Where there are winds a-whtrling, there like the wind I pass, 

blow with the lute and the goblet, now with the mailed cuirass t" 

Passing over Ailt Ishiij Ihrihlm t. Muhammad al-Bukhirt 
al-JLybirl^ of whose life and date ‘Awfl says nothing save 
that he was by profession a goldsmith, but of whose verse he 
cites five couplets, we come to another really important poet, 
Firdawsl’s predecessor— 

(lo) Ahk Mansur Muhammad b. Ahmad ad-Daq!ql of "X^- 
In spite of the essentially and almost aggressively Muhammadan 
name of this poet, it has been contended by Ethi,* Noldeke,* 
and, less decidedly, by Horn ,3 that he was a Zoroastrian, this 
opinion being based on the foBowing verses with which one of 
his poems concludes 4 ;— 

V 

"Of all thafs good or ei’it in the world 
Four things suffice lo meet Daqiqfs need: 

The ruby-coloured Up, the harp's lament, 

The blond-red wine, and Zoroaster's creed." 

Though these verses, notwithstanding what is said by Eth< 
(who only had at his disposal the Berlin manuscript of ‘AwfT, 
which has a lacuna at this point), are not given by ‘Awfl, I am 
not disposed to doubt their genuineness, but I think too much 
has been based upon them, and that Daqiqi’s admiration for 
“Zoroaster’s creed ” was probably confined to one single point 

* RSdagFs Vorldufer and Zcitgenossen, p. 59. 

* Das tranische Uationalepos, p. 18 (Separatabdruck from the Grundnss 
der tranisehen Phtlologie, Strassburg, 1896). 

s Gesch. d. Persische Ltlleralur, p. 81 (l^iprig, 1901I. 

* Ethe, op. cit., p. 59. 
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—its sanction of wine-drinking j which, as I have elsewhere 
remarked,’ is still a very prominent feature in the daily life of 
the Persian Zoroastrian. 

Daqiqi’s chief claim to fame is that he was first encrusted 
with the versWcation of the Persian Epic, but when he had 
completed about one thousand couplets of that portion which 
deals with the appearance of Zoroaster and the establishment 
of his religion, he was stabbed by a Turkish boy who was his 
favourite slave.’ Firdawsi, in consequence of a vision (which, 
probably enough, is a mere poetic figment) incorporated 
Daqiql’s work in his own, but not without passing a somewhat 
severe and ungenerous criticism on its merits—a criticism 
which Professor Nbldeke, who has carefully compared this 
portion of the Shihnima with Firdawsl’s work, very properly 
condemns as unfounded .3 That Daqiql stood high in the 
esteem of his contemporaries is shown by the words with 
which As‘ad the ‘Amid presented Farrukhl to the Amir Abu’l- 
MudhafFar, “ O Sire, I bring thee a poet the like of whom 
the Eye of Time hath not seen‘since Daqiql’s face was veiled 
in death;”4 as well as by al-‘Utbl’s brief remarks 5 on the most 
eminent poets of the reign of Nuh II b. Mansur the SimAnid 

(A.D. 97^97)- 

Of Daq(ql*s lyric verse, ‘Awfi gives ten fragments com¬ 
prising in all twenty-seven couplets, and Ethi gives three 
additional fragments (Nos. i, 4, and 6), comprising thirteen 

• A Year amotif^st the Persians, pp. 375-6. 

' See Turner Mucan's edition of the Shdhndma, at the beginning of 
vol. iii (p. 1065, 1 . II), wticre Daqtqi is made to say to Firdawsi in the 
vision : " I composed a thousand couplets about Gusht^p and Arjasp, 
when my life came to an end.” The portion of the poem ascribed to 
Daqiqi extends from p. 1065 to p. 1103. !n Vdllers’s edition this is 
equivalent to vol iii, pp. I495-15S3» or looi couplets minus the prologue 
of 13 couplets ■ 988 couplets. 

* Op. cit. p. 30 . The criticism in question occurs in Macan‘s ed. on 

p. H04. 

«See the of my translation of the Chahdr Maqdla, p. 65. 

s Ta'rihhu'l'*l]tbi, ed. Cmro, A.H. 1386 , vol ii, p. 33 . 
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couplets, which are not to be found in ‘Awfi. The following 
verses form part of a qauda in praise of the Amir Abii Sa'ld 
Muhammad [b.] Mudhaffar [b.] Muhtij-i-Chighinl;— 

“ Thy su'ord to guard Ihe Emfire hath God as sentry set, 

Bounty its chosen agent hath made that hand of thine: 

The Ear of Fate from Heaven ts strained for thy command, 
And gold to reach thy hand-hold emergeth from the mine." 

In another qaslda addressed to the Simdnid ruler Mansur I 
(a.d. 961-976) he says :— 

“0 King recalling Ddrd's noble line. 

Who dost in Sdmdn's sky like Vole-star shine I 
Should Satan see him when his wrath is stirred. 

Fearing his sivord, he would accept God's Word. 

Ndhid and Hurinue' guide his soldier's feet. 

White Mars and Saturn are his vanguard Jteet." 

In another qasida addrcsssd to Nuh II (a.d. 97 ^~ 997 )> 
successor of the king last mentioned, he says :— 

“ The circling Heaven lends an eager ear 
That what the King commands it swift may hear. 

For fear of him Saturn, most sorely tried, 

Scarce dares survey the Sky's expanses wide. " 

The following lines arc from one of his love-poems 

"0 would that in the world 'Iwere endless day. 

That from those lips / ne'er need 'bide away I 
But for those scorpion curls * my Love doth wear 
No smart like scorpion-sting my heart need bear. 


■ Ndhid (the ancient Andhlta) is the planet Venus, and Hurmue {Ahura- 
Mazda) is Jupiter, these being the two fortunate pianets, as Saturn and 

Mars are the unlucky ones. ... . .1. • 

•The locks {xulf) of the Beloved, by reason of their shape, their 
blackness, and their power to wound, are often compared to a scurpion. 
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Bat for Oil stars' which 'neatk those lips do play, 

I need not count nights stars till dawn cf day.' 

Were she not formed of all that is most fair 
Some thought beyond her love my soul might share. 

If I must pass my life without my Friend, 

0 God, I would my life were at an end I" 

In another verse he says:— 

"Long tarrying, fm lightly held: away t 
Even an honoured guest too long may stayt 
Waters which in the well too long repose 
Lose all their flavour, and their sweetness goes." 

The following verse is descriptive of wine :— 

" Wrung from the Grape wjiich shines as shines the Light, 

Yet Fire consuming is its soul and sprite: 

Compounded from a Star whose setting-place 
Is in the Mouth, yet rises in the Face." 

This is descriptive of a bowl of iced water:— 

Water and ice in crystal bowl combine : 

Behold these three, which like a bright lamp shine. 

Two deliquescent, one hard-frosen see. 

Yet alt alike of hue and bright of blee." 

Of the remaining poets of this earliest epoch cited by ‘Awfl 
(and, for the most part, by Eth6 also) is Manjlk, who was 
patronised by the Chighinl amirs, and whose verses seem often 
to have contained rare, archaic, and dialectal expressions, since 
in the following century we find the poet Qatrin of Tabriz 
asking Ni^ir-i-Khusraw to explain and elucidate them.s 

' This, 1 suppose, is a metaphor (or the dimples which Sash and Sicker 
round the mouth of the Beloved. 

• “ To count the stars," is, both with the Persian poets and their 
Turkish imitators, a common expression for passing sleepless nights. 

sSafar-ndma (ed. Schefer, Paris, iSSi), p. 6 of the text—pp. 18-19 of 
the French translation. 
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Then comes Abt^l-ffasan *AH h, Muhammad al-Ghazzdll al- 
LUkart, who has some very pretty verses describing a beautiful 
Kurdish boy, and other lines in praise of Niih II b. Manfur 
the Siminid Prince (a.d. 976-997), and of the tuazlr Abu'l- 
^asan ‘Ubaydu’llih b. Ahmad al-‘Utbl. Next comes Ma'rhfl 
of Balkh, who has the following lines in praise of the Simdnid 
‘Abdu’l-Malilc I (a.d. 954-961) :— 

"0 Cohcynlh and Aloes to thy foes, 

Bui to thy friends like sugar, honey-sweet t 
The use of foresight no one better knows. 

Nor how to strike the first when blows are meet." 

Next follows MansLr h. ‘■AH al-Mantiijl of Ray, one of the 
panegyrists of the great Sihib Isma'll b. ‘Abbid, the suazlr of 
the House of Daylam (see p. 453 supra), to whom he alludes 
in the following lines :— 

“Melhinks the Moon of Heaton is stricken sore, 

A nd nightly gnevelh at it wastcth more. 

What late appeared a great, round, silver shield 
Now like a modl-bat ' enters heaven’s field. 

The ^dliib’s horse, you’d think, had galloped by, 

And cast one golden horse-shoe in the sky." 

The following'verse, apart from the pretty hyperbole which 
it contains, has a certain adventitious interest :— 

"One hair I stole from out thy raven locks 
When thou, 0 sweetheart, didst thy tresses comb. 

With anxious toil I bore it to my house. 

As bears the ant the wheal-grain to its home. 

My father when he saw me cried amain, 

•Which is my son, I pray thee, of these twain f“ • 

According to ‘Awfl’s narrative, when BadPu'z-Zamin of 

' The crescent moon is here compared lo the curved head of a polo-bat. 

• Meaning that his son, Manjur, was so wasted with love thal he could 
scarce be distinguished from a h.air. 
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Hamad jn, Hariri’s great rival in the writing of Maqimh, 
came to visit the $dhib at the age of twelve, the Sdhib, wishing 
to test his skill, bade him translate these lines into Arabic 
verse. The youthful scholar asked what rhyme and metre he 
should employ, and was told to make the rhyme in /d and to 
use the metre called Sarl‘ (“the Swift,” in the variety here 
used ;—uu— ] — 00 — | —<J— | ), whereupon he at once 
extemporised a very close translation in Arabic, to the 
following effect:— 

“ 7 Stoll from his tresses a halt 

When he combed them with care in the mom / 

Then, labouring, bore it away 
As the ant staggers off with the com. 

Quoth my father, ' Since either would go 
Through the eye of.a needle, I trow, 

Inform me, I pray Ihee, which one 
Of the twain is my son t' ” 

Such translations of Arabia into Persian verse, and vice 
vend, seem to have been a very favourite exercise with scholars 
and wits from this period onwards iivo Seljuq times, though 
unfortunately it is not always possible to compare the version 
and the original, one or other having been lost. Thus we find 
in two of al-Bundirl’s works, his abridged Arabic translation 
of the Shihnima of FirdawsI, and his History of the Seljliqs, 
numerous verse-renderings in Arabic of Persian poems,* which 
in the former instance can be compared with their originals, 
but in the latter, as a rule, not. And it is interesting to note 
that the translators considered tltemselves under no obligation 
to preserve the form, metre, or rhyme of the original, but only 

* This Arabic version of the Shdhndma exists only in manuscript, and is 
rare, but there is a fine old copy in the Cambridge University Library, and 
others at Paris and Berlin (see pp. 43-4 of my Handhst of Muhammadan 
MSS.) The Seljuq History has been edited in the most scholarly way by 
Houtsma (Brill, Leyden, 1889). Arabic vcrse-traiwlations of Persian 
originals occur on p. 65 (verses of Abu Mansur Aba), p. 86 (verses of 
the Mu'ayyidu'l-Mulk), p. 105 (verses of Abu T^hir al>Khatuni), &c. 
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the meaning, and this though they were practically bilingual 
[dhul-lisinayn), and though the metrical system of the Arabs 
and Persians is substantially identical. On this ground alone 
I consider, contrary to the view of many eminent Orientalists, 
notably my deeply lamented friend, Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, whose 
great History of Ottoman Pottry has been already mentioned in 
several places, that he who seeks to render the poetry of the 
East into a Western tongue may most justly claim the same 
indulgence as these old masters of Arabic and Persian took 
when translating in verse from the one language into the 
other ; and indeed, having regard to the wide differences which 
separate our verse-forms and laws of prosody from those of the 
Muhammadan nations, we are doubly justified in demanding 
the right to take equal liberties with the forms, though not 
with the substance of our originals. 

With Mantiql we notice a more artificial style, and a greater 
fondness for rhetorical devices, than is the case with the early 
poets hitherto mentioned : i» particular, a fondness for the 
figure known as “ poetical stiology ” {liusn-i-ta‘li/), as, for 
instance, when he ascribes the “ pallor ” or “ sallowness ” of 
the sun to its fear of trespassing on the realms of his patron in 
its pass,ige across the sky, and that of the gold dlnir to its 
dread of his lavish and prodigal hands ; or the “ trembling ” 
(or twinkling) of the stars to their dread of his far-reaching 
sword. This characteristic is due, I think, not so much to 
personal idiosyncrasy as to the fact that the Buwayhid Court 
of ‘Irdq was, owing to its greater proximity to, and closer 
connection with, the metropolis of Baghdad, more directly 
subject to the literary influences and tendencies of Arabic¬ 
speaking and Arabic-writing men of letters than the Siminid 
Court of far Khurisin. For this very reason, perhaps, 
Khurdsin is regarded (and justly so) as the cradle of the 
Persian Renaissance: yet that it was considered far behind 
‘Iriq in literary culture clearly appears from the following 
verses (cited in the Tatimay vol. iv, p. 3I t>f Abe Ahmad b. 

31 
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Abu Bakr al-Khib (the secretary), whose father was secretary 
to the Siminid Prince Isma'fl b. Abmad (a.d. 892-907) and 
wazJr to his son and successor Ahmad b. Isma'il (a.d. 
907-913) 


“ Wonder not at a man of 'Iriq tn whom thou seest an ocean of 
learning and a treasure of culture ; 

Wonder rather at one whose home is tn the lands of ignorance if 
he be able to distinguish head from tail /" 

These lines were, of course, written before that brilliant 
epoch described in another passage of the Yatlma (vol. iv, 
pp. 33-4 : see pp. 365-6 supra), but it shows that the flow of 
Muhammadan culture was, as we should expect, centrifugal, 
from Baghdad towards the periphery of the Lands of Isldm. 

The next poet mentioned by ‘ Awfl, Ahk Bakr Muhammaa 
b. ‘All al-Khusrawl as-SaraihsI, was attached neither to the 
Siminid nor to the Buwayhi^, Court, but to that eminent 
prince of the Ziyirid dynasty of Tabaristin, Amir Shamsu’l- 
Ma‘ill Qibus b. Washmgir (a.d. 976-1012), of whose own 
literary achievements we shall shortly have to speak. He too 
was a bilingual poet, and apparently wandered from court to 
court, praising now his proper patron QAbiis, now the SAhib, 
and again the grandson of Simjur, Abu’l Hasan Muhammad. 
Another poet who sang the praises of Qabus was Ahu’t-^sim 
Ziyid h. Muhammad al-^umrl of Gurgiin, whose few surviving 
verses shew taste and ingenuity, and something also of that 
artificiality which we have already remarked in Mantiql. 
Abli Tihir al-KhusratoM was another SAmAnid poet, who 
has some bitter verses against “ four sorts of men from whom 
not one atom of good accrued” to him, viz., physicians, 
devotees, astrologers, and charm-mongers. Somewhat better 
known is Abu ShukUr of Balkh, who, in a.h. 336 (= a.d. 947-8) 
completed a work (now lost) called the A/arln-ndaa, and who 
is also the author of the following lines :— 
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• l ventured to glance front afar at thy face, and Behold I 

'Tutas sufficient a wound to inflict on thy countenance sweet; 

By thy glance in return was my heart smitten sore, for of old 

'Tis the Law Atonement that ‘wounding for wounding is 
meet .'"' 

This verse was put into Arabic by the bilingual poet, Abu’l- 
Fath of Bust, while another Persian verse by the poet Jiii 
'Abdi'llih Muhammad b. Sillih al-lFa/willajl was similarly 
Arabicised by Abu’l-Qisim, the son of the wazlr Abu’l- 
‘Abbis. Abu Muhammad al-Badf of Ballch composed verses 
in praise of the Chighinl Amir Abu Yahyd Tdhir b. Fadl of 
the kind known as mulamma' or “ patch-work,” i.e., half 
Persian, half Arabic. Abu't-Mudhajffar Nasr al-Istighnd’l of 
Nlshipiir is known to us now only by the two following 
couplets:— 

“ Like to the Moon would she be, were it not for her raven locks; 

Like unto Venus, save for her beauty-sfot, fragrant as musk : 

Her cheeks to the Sun / would.liken, save that, unlike the Sun, 

She needs not to fear an eclipse, she needs not to shrink from the 
dusk." , 

Abu 'Abdr/hSh Muhammad al-Junaydl was another of the 
Sdhib's bilingual poets. Abit Mansur'Umara of ^crv flourished 
under the last king of the House of S^m^n and the first of the 
House of Ghazna, and excelled in brief and picturesque descrip¬ 
tions of the spring season, wine, and the like. His is the 
following admonition to those who seek worldly success i— 

“ Though the world should hold thee in honour, let that not flit thee 
with pride 

Many the world hath honoured and soon hath cast aside. 

For the world ts a venomous serpent; Us seeker a charmer of 
snakes ; 

And one day on the serpent-charmer the serpent its vengeance 
laics." 


• Qur'an, v, 49. 
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Seven more poets whose patrons are unknown conclude 
‘Awfl’s list of these early pre-Ghaznawj singers, of whom in 
all thirty-one are noticed. These seven are : tliql; Ahu't- 
Mathal of Bukhird ; Abu l-Mu'ayyad of Balkh ; his namesake 
of Bukhdri, also called Rawnaql; Ma'nawl of Bukhdrd; 
Khabbizi of Nlshdpiir, and Siplhrl of Transoxiana. 

Leaving these poets by profession, we turn now to two royal 
poets of this period. 

The first of these was the Sdmdnid King Mansur II b. 
Nufi (a.d. 997-9), whom ‘Awfi calls the last of his line, 
though his brother, ‘Abdu’l-Malik is generally reckoned to 
have succeeded him. “ Though he was young,” says ‘Awfi, 
“ yet the dynasty had grown old, and no order (simin) was left 
in the affairs of the House of Sdmdn, while the life of the 
Royal House had sunk to a mere spark. He lived at the 
beginning of the reign of Sultdn Mahmud Yamlnud-Dawta. 
Many times did he fall a captive into the hands of his enemies, 
and again recovered his freerlpm: greatly did he strive to 
recover his father’s kingdom, but human effort avails naught 
against the Decree of Heaven and the Fate preordained by 
God, as saith God Almighty, “ None can avert His Decree and 
none can postpone His command; God doth what He pleaseth and 
ordereth as He will." Of him alone amongst the Kings of the 
House of SimAn is any verse recorded. His verses are both 
spontaneous and kingly. Whilst he sat on the throne of 
sovereignty in BukhArA, enemies rose up against him on all 
sides, and all his nobles were disaffected, so that night and day 
he was on horseback, clad in a Zandanljl > coat, while most of 
his life was passed in flight and fight. One day some of his 
companions said to him, “ O King, why dost thou not get 
thyself fine clothes, or amuse thyself with those distractions 
which are one of the perquisites of royalty ? ” Thereupon he 

• Zandanljl or Zand.4lckl (see VOllers’s Lexiam, vol. Hi, p. 151) is a 
loose white garment made of very thick and strong material, probably to 
afford some protection against sword-cuts 
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composed this fragment, in the sentiments of which the signs 
of manly courage are apparent and evident:— 

“ They ask me why fine robes / do not wear. 

Nor covet stately tent with catfets rare. 

'Midst ctash of arms, what boots the minstrets power t 
’Midst rush of steeds, what place for rose-girt bower t 
Nor wine nor sweet-lipped Sdqi aught avail 
mere blood is spattered o'er the coats of mail. 

Arms, horse for me banquet and bow'er enow. 

Tulip and lily mine the dait and bow." 

The following quatrain reproaching Heaven for its 
unicindness is also ascribed to him :— 

** 0 blue to look on, not in essence blue, 

A Fire art thou, though tike a Smoke to view. 

E'en from thy birth thine ears were deaf to prayer. 

Nor wrath nor protest aught avail with you." 

More important as a patron of letters, if not as a poet, was 
the Ziyirid prince of Talvtristdn, Qibiis b. Washmgir, 
entitled Shamsul-Ma’all (“the Sun of the Heights” reigned 
A.D. 976-1012). To •Itim al-BIrunl dedicated his “Chrono¬ 
logy of Ancient Nations ” [al-Jthiru't-hiqiya mina'l-^n'ini’l- 
khdliya, edited and translated into English by Dr. Sachau), in 
the preface of Which work he thus speaks of him (Sachau’s 
translation, p. 2):— 

“ How wonderfully hath He whose Name is to be exalted and 
extolled combined with the glory of his noble extraction' the 
graces of his generous character, with his vaiiant soul all laudable 
qualities, such as piety and righteousness, caicfulness in defending 
and observing the rites of religion, justice and equity, humility and 
beneficence, firmness and determination, liberality and gentleness, 
the talent (or ruling and governing, for managing and deciding, and 
other qualities which no fancy could comprehend and no mortal 
enumerate 1 ’’ _ 

' This pedigree, given in full by al-Biruni (p. 47 of Sachau’s trans¬ 
lation), traces his lineage to the Sasanian King Qubadh, the father of 
Anushirwan. 
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Ath-Tha‘ilib(, in the tenth and last chapter of the thira 
volume of his Tatima, is equally enthusiastic in '* crowning his 
book with some of the shining fruits of his eloquence, which 
is the least of his many virtues and characteristics,”* The 
great Avicenna (Abu ‘AH ibn Sind) was another of the 
eminent men of learning whom Qibds protected and aided, as 
is fully narrated in the Chahir Maqila, or “Four Discourses” 
(pp. 121-4 translation), by Ni^iml of Samarqand, 

who calls Qdbils “ a great and accomplished man, and a friend 
to men of learning.” His unhappy and violent end is well 
known,* and ampler details of his life are to be found in Ibn 
Isfandiyir’s History of fabaristin, of which I am now pre¬ 
paring an abridged translation. He composed verses both in 
Arabic and Persian. Amongst the former is the following:— 

"Say to him who fain would launt us with vicissitudes of Fate, 

‘ Warreth Fate or fightetk Fortune save against the high and great f 
Seest thou not the putrid corpse which Ocean to its surface flings, 
While within Us deep abysses lie the pearls desired of Kings t' 
Though the hands of Fate attack us, though her buffets us disarm, 
Though her long-continued malice bring ijfim us hurt and harm, 

In the sky are constellations none can count, yet of them all 
On the Sun and Moon atone the dark Eclipse's shadows fall I" 

And again;— 

" My love is enkindled in thinking of thee, 

And passionate thrills through my being do dart,- 
No limb of my body but speaks of thy love. 

Each limb, thou wouldst think, was created a heart I" 

Amongst his Persian verses ‘Awfl records the following ;— 

' Other passages of this encomium will be found on pp. 507-S of the 
second volume of de Slaiie's translation of Ibn Kliallikan. 

* He was murdered, with his son's connivance, in the Castle of 
Janitshk in Gurgan, where he had been imprisoned. See my edition of 
Dawlatshdh, pp. 48-9, and de Slane's Uanslation of Ibn Khaliikai^ 
vol. ii, p. 50». 
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" The things of this worla pom end to end are the goal of desire 
and greed. 

And f set before this heart of mine the things vchteh 1 most do 
need. 

But a score of things I have chosen out of the worlds unnumbered 
throng. 

That in quest of these I my soul may please and speed my li/e 
along. 

Verse, and song, and minstrelsy, and wine tnll-liavoured and 
sweet, 

Backgammon, and chess, and the hunting-ground, and the falcon 
and cheetah fleet; 

Field, and ball, and audience-hall, and battle, and banquet rate, 

Horse, and arms, and a geneious hand, and praise of my J.ord 
and prayer." 

And again :— 

“Si* things there be which have their home in the midst of thy 
raven hair. 

Twist and tangle, curl and knot, ringlet and love-lock fair; 

Slot things there be, as you may see whuh in my heart do reign . 

Grief and desire and soriow dire: longing and passion ana 
pain I" •• 

The following quatrjiin is also his :— 

"Mirth’s King the Rose is, IVine Jo/s Herald eke; 

Hence from these two do I my pleasure seek : 

Wouldfst thou, O Moon, inquire the cause of this t 
Wine's taste thy tips recalls, the Rose thy cheek I ’’ 

Amongst other royal and noble poets of this early period 
‘Awft mentions Sultin Mahmud of Ghazna (whose Court will 
be described at the beginning of the next volume), 
Amir Abu Muhammad b. Yaminu’d- 
Dawla; Abu’l-MudJialFar Tihir b. al-Fadl b, 
Muhammad Muhtij as-Saghin( (/.<., of Chaghdn); Amir 
Kayki’us the Ziyirid, son of the talented and un- 
fortunate Qabus whom we have just been discussing, 
and others who need not detain us, since we have 
examined a sufficient amount of the poetry of this 
period to be able to characterise it in general terms. The 
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metrical system which underlies it is, as we have already 
observed, identical with that of the Arabs; though certain 
metres (e.7., KimiL Baslt, and Tawll) which are 

Arabic and Per- • * i • i i i . « 

•Ian metrical common in Arabic are but rarely used in Persian 

fystemi. , . i , . ’ 

while some new metres were introduced in the 
latter language which were not used in the former. Dr. 
Forbes at pp. 132-3 of his Persian Grammar {4th ed. 
London, 1869), cites the opinion of Herr Geitlin, a German 
writer on the Persian language, who remarks that “the 
Persians and Arabs, like the Greeks and Romans, rejoice in a 
great variety of metres, but the Asiatic metres diflFer mainly in 
this, that the long syllables far exceed the short, which is 
quite in conformity with the character of the Oriental 
people, who are distinguished by a certain degree of gravity 
and sobriety in their conversation and gestures, com¬ 
bined with dignity and stateliness in all their movements ; ” 
and, d pnfii of this, remarks, in speaking of the five purely 
Arabian metres comprised in the “ First Circle,” that in them 
“ the short syllables are more nearly on a par with the long ; 
whereby we are to infer, according to JHerr Gcitlin’s theory, 
that the roving Arabs are less grave and sober in their con¬ 
versation and gestures than their neighbours of Persia.” 

As regards verse-forms, it is the qaslda, or elegy, alone 
which occupies a prominent place in both languages, and 
which (chiefly, as it would appear, from the 
influence of the great Arab poet al-Mutanabbl, 
taatirtoS* A-n- 905-965) attained so great a development 
in Persia under the Ghaznawi and succeeding 
dynasties, as will appear in a subsequent chapter. But at the 
period of which we are now speaking such long and elaborate 
monorhymes appear to have enjoyed little favour in Persia; 
and even the ghazal, or ode, seems to have been less popular 
in these early days than the or fragment, 
ruhi% di-iaytl, or quatrain. This last, 
indeed, was almost certainly the earliest product of the 
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Persian poetical genius. Allusion has already been nude to 
one of the stock anecdotes given by the biographers as to the 
first occasion on which Persian verse was composed in 
Muhammadan times; the anecdote, namely, which ascribes 
a single m/jrd* to the chance utterance of a gleeful child. In 
Dawlatshih’s Memoirs (pp. 30-31 of my edition) this child is 
said to have been the son of Amir Ya'qib b. Layth the 
Saffirid ; but lately I have come across a much older version 
of the story in the British Museum manuscript Or. 2814 of a 
very rare work on Persian Prosody and Rhetoric entitled 
al-Mu‘'jam fl ma^dblrl ash‘iri’i-‘Ajam, composed about A.H. 
617 (= A.D. 1220-1221) by Shams-i-Qays. In this version 
(ff. 49'“-5o'’ of the above-mentioned manuscript) the verse 
(“ghaktin ghalalan haml rawad ti hun-i-kh") and the 
anecdote are nearly the same, but the child is unnamed and 
not represented as of royal patronage, while it is not the Amir 
Ya'qub but the poet Riidagl “ or some other of the ancient 
poets of Persia” who is the auditor and admirer. He, 
according to the author, after an examination of the hemistich 
in question, “evolved oqj of the akhrab and akhram varieties of 
the hazaj metre a measure which they call the ‘ Quatrain 
measure,’' and which is indeed a graceful measure and a 
pleasant and agr.eeable form of verse; in consequence of 
which most persons of taste and most cultivated natures have 
a strong inclination and leaning towards it.” The quatrain, 
then, may safely be regarded as the most ancient essentially 
Persian verse-form, while next to this comes the 
Tilt UiUituwi gf poem in “ doublets,” which is gene¬ 

rally narrative, and where the rhyme changes in each couplet. 
The portion of the Shihnima composed by Daqlqi is probably 
the oldest Persian mathnawl poem of which any considerable 
portion has been preserved to us, though fragments of Riidagl s 

I See Blochmann’s Prosody of the PersianSt p. 68, where the twenty- 
four r»bd*i metres, of which half are derived from each of these two 
varieties of the kataj metre, are given in full. 
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Katila and Dmna and other old mathnawls have been discovered 
by Dr. Paul Horn of Strassburg amongst the citations adduced 
by Asadf in his lexicon in proof of the meanings of rare and 
archaic words. 

Coming now to the monorhymes, that is the qaslda, its 
“fragment” {qifa), and the ghaTuil, we notice a far greater 
simplicity in this than in the next period. The qasidas of 
‘Unfurl, Farrulchl, Asadl, Mandchihrl, and other Ghaznaw! 
poets are often nearly as artificial, and nearly as full of far¬ 
fetched conceits, as those of the Seljdq and other later periods; 
but the earlier fragments which we have just been examining 
are, as a rule, simple, natural, spontaneous and often original. 
The same applies to the ghazal, so far as this had yet come 
into existence, though here the contrast is less marked, 
because the ghazal never assumed so purely artiheial and 
rhetorical a form as did the qaslda. 


Although we have not space''to consider at any great length 
the Arabic poetry produced in Persia ^at this transition period, 
something must needs be said as to its general 
characteristics and peculiarities. We have already 
regards language and idiom, it closely 
approached, if it did not actually reach, the level of 
the poetry produced in those countries where Arabic was the 
spoken language, but notwithstanding this it presents several 
peculiarities, some of which will now be enumerated. These 
peculiarities are naturally more conspicuous in the remoter and 
more purely Persian Courts of the Simdnid and other Eastern 
dynasties than in the environment of the Buwayhid Princes 
and Amin (notably the §ihib Isma'II b. ‘Abbid], who were in 
closer touch with the metropolis of Baghdad, and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves almost entirely to a consideration 
of the form, as depicted in the fourth and last volume of ath- 
Tha‘ilibl’s Yatlma. 
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In the first place, then, we often find presupposed a Icnow- 
Kiwwiedgeof Persian language which a non-Persian 

could not be expected to possess. Thus Abii 
f«»pr^uMii as-Sijl praises the city of Merv in the 
inPenij. following lines {Yatima, iii i6):— 


"Earth which in fragrance ambergris excels, 

A country fair, where cool, sweet waters flow: 

And when the traveller seeks its bounds to quit 
Its very name commands him not to go t “ 

The last line alludes to the fact that the letters M. R. W. 
which spells the name of the town in question can also be 
read as ma~raw, which in Persian signifies “ do not go ! ” To 
an Arab, of course, unless he knew Persian, the point of the 
verse would be entirely lost.* -Similar verses, of which the 
point lies in a “ popular etymology," were composed about 
other towns, like BukhAri {Yatima iii, 8, 9), but in the 
epigram on BukhAri the sense is uncomplimentary, and the 
etymology Arabic, not Persian. 

Secondly, we meet ujith numerous verses composed on the 
occasion of one of the great Persian festivals, Nawruz and 
MihragAn (which correspond respectively with 
P«u”°Su?.i. the Spring and Autumn equinoxes), whereof the 

«iyjy of Rim”; the 
twenty-first day of every Persian month, but most particularly 
the 2ist day of the month of Mihr (i.r., MihragAn) being so 
named.* Concerning this Ram-rLz we find in the Yatima 
(iii, 10) two pairs of verses, each containing a Persian expres¬ 
sion which (whether because the text is corrupt or the words 
obsolete) is, unfortunately, unintelligible to me. Numerous 
similar introductions of Persian words and sentences into the 

. Another similar word-play on dih-khudhd (the Persian word for a 
landowner or squire) will be found in a verse by Abu' l-gasim al-Alawi 
al-Ufrush cited at the top of p. aSo of vol. iii of the Yatima. 

• See Sachau's translation of al-Binini's Chronoloty of Ancient Nations, 

9 209. 
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Arabic verses produced in Persia at this period might no 
doubt be found by a more careful examination of the still 
somewhat inaccessible sources of information on this subject. 

Thirdly, we find occasional use made by Persian poets who 
wrote in Arabic of verse-forms essentially Persian, notably the 
Em I t I **** ghazal. A good instance of the 

PeraUn verae- former (called in Arabic muzdawija) is to be found 
ma^hnawl^x^A at D, t'l of voL 111 of thc latlma. in the notice of 

sluunL 1 «/ T 

Abu’l-Faijl as-SuIckarl (?) al-Marwazi, who, we 
are told, “ was very fond of translating Persian proverbs into 
Arabic. These proverbs are here strung together into a 
genuine mathnawl poem, such as I do not remember to have 
seen elsewhere in Arabic, and the original of many of the 
paraphrases can be easily recognised, i.g., “ Al-laylu hubli; laysa 
yudri mi yalid" (“The night is pregnant: it is not known 
what it will bring forth) = “ Shah ihistan-ast; fardi cki 
zAyad ? ” And again :— 

Idha ’l-ma.'" fav/qa gharlq<’‘ lamd 

Fa-qAb<‘ qandb’' wa alp" sm'd. 

(“ When the water surges over the ‘drowning man, then a 
fathom [lit. the cast of a javelin] and a thousand are alike ”) 
= “ Chh Ab az sar dar guzasht, chi yak niza, chi sad niza.” 
As instances of Arabic ghazats or pseudo-^haza/r, it is suffi¬ 
cient to refer to two short poems occupying the upper part of 
p. 23 of the third volume of the Tatlrna, of which the second 
especially is quite in the Persian style as regards sentiments ; and 
another on p. It3 of the same volume. Of the existence of 
true quatrains composed in Arabic I am less certain ; but 
two pieces of verse by Abu’ 1 -‘A 14 as-SarwI, describing the 
narcissus and the apple respectively {Tatima, vol. iii, p. 281), 
at least closely resemble this essentially Persian form of com¬ 
position, and more particularly accord with a fashion prevalent 
amongst the Persian poets of this period of describing in a 
quatrain or short “ fragment ” some particular fruit, flower, or 
other natural object. 
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This large and interesting question as to the characteristics 
of the Arabic verse produced in Persia cannot be further dis¬ 
cussed here, but it well merits a systematic examination by 
some scholar who has a thoroughly competent knowledge, not 
only of both languages, but of both literatures. Unfortunately 
it is but very rarely that a scholar arises whose chief interest is 
in Persian literature, and who yet has a complete mastery of 
the Arabic language. The Arabist, as a rule, slights this 
branch of Arabic literature as exotic, even when he does not 
condemn it as post-classical ; while the student of Persian 
seldom realises till too late that for literary and historical 
purposes the point of view of the comparative philologist is 
entirely misleading, and that he need not so much to concern 
himself with Sanskrit and other Aryan languages as with 
Arabic. 

Of the Persian prose literature of this period, which must 
have been of some extent, /ew specimens, unfortunately, 
remain to us ; while even of what has been pre- 

PersUnproM served tile, greater pait is translated from the 
literalure. • » l* ■ i 

Arabic. Four works of importance, one historical, 
one medical, and two exegetical, all composed probably during 
the reign of the Sdminid King Mansur I b. Nub (a.d. 961- 
976), have come down to us. Two of them are abridged 
translations of the great history and the great commentary of 
Tabari; the third is the Pharmacology of Abd Manjur 
Muwaffaq of Merit; the last is the now celebrated old Persian 
commentary on the Qur’in, of which the second volume is 
preserved in a unique and ancient MS. in the Cambridge 
University Library. All these are written in a simple, straight¬ 
forward and archaic language, of which I have discussed the 
peculiarities at some length in the article in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1894 (pp. 41775H) where I first made 
known the existence of the Cambridge Codex of the old 
Persian Commentary, which bears a date equivalent to Feb- 
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ruary I2, a.d. 1231. The Pharmacology (Kitibu'l-Ahniya ‘an 
Haqi'iqll’Adwiya) is preserved in the unique Vienna Codex, a 
still more ancient MS. (in &ct the oldest extant 
eitut Peniu Persian MS.) dated Shawwdl, a.h. 447 (s= January, 
A.D. 1056), which derives a special interest from 
the feet that it was transcribed by the poet ‘All b. Ahmad of 
Tds, better known by his pen-name Asadl, the nephew of the 
great Firdawsl. This work has been beautifully printed in its 
entirety, with a preface, notes, and facsimiles of three leaves, 
by Dr. Seligmann (Vienna, 1859), while a German translation 
of it has been published with notes by Abdul-Chalig Achundow 
(/.<., ‘Abdu ’l-Khdliq, son of the Akhund or schoolmaster) of 
Baku. Bal'aml’s Persian translation of Tabari’s history exists 
in many fine old MSS., of which several are enumerated in the 
preface (pp. v-vii) to the first'volume of M. Hermann Zoten- 
berg’s Chronique de Atm-Djafar Mohammed ben Djarir ben 
Tezid Tabari, traduite sur la version persane d’Abou 'Ali 
Mohammed Befami Aaprls tes manuscrits de Paris, de Gotha, de 
Londres et de Canterbury (Paris, 4 vols., 1867-1874). Of the 
Persian translation of Tabari’s Cominentary, made about the 
same time as Bal’aml’s translation of the same great scholar’s 
History, there is a manuscript (add. 7601) dated a.h. 883 
(a.d. 1478) in the British Museum. 

There exists a rare Persian work known as the Marsatbin- 
nima, of which extracts have been published . by the late 
M. Charles Schefer in his Chrestomathie Persane 
(PatiS) >885; vol. ii, pp. 194-211 of the Notes, 
and pp. 172-199 of the texts). This is a trans¬ 
lation made by Sa‘d of Wariwin towards the end of the twelfth 
century of our era from an original composed in the Mizan- 
darfeii dialect by the Ispahbad Marzubiin somewhere about 
A.H. 400 (=: A.D. 1009-1010). To the same writer is 
ascribed a poem entitled NiU-nima j and it is interesting to 
note the considerable use made in literature (of which there is 
a good deal of scattered evidence) of this and other cognate 
dialects, and to compare the similar state of things which pre- 
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vailed in England after the Nornaan Conquest before victory 
was assured to the Mercian dialect, and while the other dialects 
were still contending for the position of literary idioms. 

There is another branch of Persian literature (that of the 
Persian Jews, written in the Persian language but in the 
Hebrew character) of which one (and that the 
interesting) monument may possibly go back 
to the ninth or tenth century of our era, though 
Darmesteter and other authorities place it in the Mongol period 
(thirteenth century of our era), while Munk puts it a century 
earlier. To this literature (represented by a considerable 
number of MSS., of which some twenty are in the Biblio* 
theque Nationale at Paris) attention was first called by Munk 
in the B/i/r dt Cahn (ix, pp. 134-159), and it lias since been 
discussed pretty fully by Zotenberg (Merx’s Archiv, vol. i, Halle, 
1870, pp. 385-427), who there published and translated the 
Apocrypha of Daniel, concerning which we are about to speak ; 
Paul de Lagarde (Ptrsischt Studien, GOttingen, 1884) ; Dar¬ 
mesteter (Revue Critique for June, 1882 : new series, vol. xiii, 
pp. 450-454 ; and Melanges Renter, Paris, 1887, pp. 405-420); 
Salemann, and other scholars. Most of this Judxo-Persian 
literature is, except from the philological point of view, of little 
value, consisting . merely of vocabularies of Hebrew words 
explained in Persian, translations of the Pentateuch and other 
Hebrew books, and some poems; but the Apo- 
ctypha of Daniel (No. 128 of the Hebrew and 
Samaritan MSS. of the Bibliotheque Nationale), 
which, if not itself original, yet represents a lost Chald.-ean 
original, is of an altogether different order. This Apocrypha 
is divided by Darmesteter into three parts, viz.: (1) A series of 
legends relating to Daniel, some biblica 4 some rabbinical; (2) 
a pseudo-prophetic sketch of historical events, in which the 
first definitely recognisable figure is the Prophet Muhammad 
and the last the Caliph al-Ma'mdn (t A.D. 833); (3) one of 
those fanciful descriptions of Messianic times which are so 
frequent in Jewish works. 
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To those who believed in the prophetic inspiration of this 
document the last portion was no doubt the most interesting, but 
to such as judge by the ordinary standards of,criticism it is the 
second—containing what Darmesteter happily terms, “I’his- 
toire prophitis^e ”—which most appeals. The Apocrypha pur¬ 
ports to contain the vision of things to come until the advent 
of the Messiah shown by God to the Prophet Daniel, and this 
vision or Apocalypse is introduced by the words, “ O Daniel, I 
show thee how many kings there shall be in each nation and 
religion; I will inform thee how it shall be.” Then follow 
several rather vague references, doubtfully interpreted by 
Darmesteter as applying to Ahasuerus, the Seleucida;, and the 
SisAnians ; then a prophetic description of an ungodly king 
who shall call himself “ Bihishtl ” (“ Celestial ”), and by whom, 
as Darmesteter thinks, NushIrwAn (z^ Anishai-riidn “ o( 
Immortal Soul ”) is intended ; and then is described “ a short, 
red-complexioned king, who regards not God’s Word, and 
claims to be a prophet, having been a camel driver ; and who 
shall come forth from the south riding on a camel, greatly 
persecute the Jews, and die after a reign of eleven years. This 
personage is evidently intended for Muh.ammad, and from this 
point onwards until the death of al-Ma’mun (i.r., from a.h. 

I toaiS = A.D. 622-833) the succession of Muhammadan rulers 
can be quite clearly traced. At this point, as Darmesteter 
admits, the chronological sequence of events ceases ; but in the 
succeeding paragraphs he thinks that allusion is made to the 
Crusades, and in particular to Godefroy de Bouillon and his 
Red Cross Knights; and that is why he places the composition 
of the Pseudo-Apocalypse not in the tenth but in the thirteenth 
century of our era. Personally, I am disposed to regard these 
supposed references to the Crusades and the red-garbed warriors 
who shall come from Rim even to Damascus as too indefinite 
to preclude the possibility that they have no connection with 
real history, in which case this curious Apocrypha may well 
belong to the period we have been considering, if not to that 
previous period which we have (;alied “ the Golden Age.” 



A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS BY EUROPEAN SCHOLARS WHICH 
DEAL WITH THE VARIOUS MATfERS TREATED 
OF IN THIS VOLUME 

Only such Oricniat jcorksas have been franslafed into some Eurof>ean 
language are, as a rule, tnenitoned in ilm place; but the names of all 
those mentioned in the text are entered in the Index in italics, those 
actually cited being further marked by an asterisk. Many of them exist 
only tn manuscript; and ike extent to>which these manuscripts can be 
consulted depends on the rules governing the various Libraries where 
they are preserved. Nearly all the great Continental Libraries are 
extremely generous in this matter, and freely lend their treasures to 
other Libraries, or even to individual scholars. Of English public 
Libraries, those of the India Office and the Royal Asiatic Society are 
the most liberal; next comes the University Library of Cambridge, then 
the Bodleian. The British *Museum absolutely refuses, to the great 
detriment of scholarship, to lend manuscripts under any conditions 
whatever; and one or two English libraries possessing valuable coL 
lections of Oriental .manuscripts even put di^cuUies in (he way of 
scholars who wish to consult the manuscripts on ike sfot. Of private 
collectors it would be unjust not to menlion espenally the extraordinary 
liberality of Lord Crawford, to whom the author of this book is under 
great obligations. Most unforlunaiety his fine collection of Oriental 
manuscripts has now passed into other and less generous hands. The 
books enumerated below are arranged according to subjects and periods, 
and only a selection of those deemed most important are mentioned, 
(hose adjudged most valuable being marked with an asterisk. The terms 
** Ancient" and Modern"signify fre'Muhammadan andpost-Muham‘ 
madan respectively. As a further guide / would also refer the reader 
to two excellent bibliographies, the first chiefly of works of Geography 
and Travel, given by Lord Curzon in vol. i of hts great book on 
“ Persia “{pp. 16-18); the second of works on Literature, History, and 
Philology in Salemann and Zhukovskfs •*Persische Grammatik" 
i^p. Z05-118). Very complete bibliographies of the subjects dealt with 
32 <*' 
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in Geigtr and Kuhn's" Grundiiss dei Iranischtn Philologie " will also 
bt found prefixed to the various sections into which that great work is 
divided. A very useful list of works connected mth Zoroastrianism is 
also prefixed to Professor A. V. Williams Jackson's excellent monograph 
on Zoroaster {New York, 1899). 

A. GENERAL HISTORY AND PHILOLOGY. 

♦i. Grundriss der Irantschen Philologie, unter Mtiwirkung von Chr. 
Bartliolomic, C, H. Ethi, K. E. Geldner, P. Horn, H. HUbschmann, 
A. V. W. Jackson, F. Jusli, Th. Noldeke, C. Salemann, A. Socin, F, H. 
Weissbach, und E. W. West, herausgegeben von Wilhelm Geiger und 
Ernst Kuhn (Strasburg, 1895 —). This invaluable work—a veritable 
Encyclopaedia of Persian philology—comprises three volumes; of 
which the first treats of the early history of the Iranian languages, 
especially the language of the Avesta, Old Persian, and Middle 
Persian or Pahlawi; the second of the literatures of those languages 
and of Modern Persian, with a special section on the National Epic 
by Professor Noldeke; and {he third of the Geography, Ethno¬ 
graphy, History (down to modern times). Religion, Coins, and 
Scripts of Irin. 

*2. Iranisches Namenbuch, vox,Ferdinand Justi (Marburg, 1895). 
An invaluable " Dictionary of National Biography,” so far as 
Persians bearing Iranian (as opposed,^ to Arabic Muhammadan) 
names are concerned. 

3. Diitwnnaire glographique, historique et litUratre de la Perse et 
des Contries adjacentes, extrait du Mo'djem el-Bouldan de Yaqout . . . 
parC. Barbier de Meynard (Paris, 1861). 

*4. Chronique de ... . Tabari, traduite sur la version persane de 
. . . Bel'aini . . ., par U. Hermann Zolenberg, 4 vols., Paris, 
1867-74. This book will give the European reader the best idea 
of Universal History, including the History of Persia, as understood 
by the early Muhammadan historians. 

5. Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia from the Most Early 
Period to the Present Time ... (2 vols., London, iSis).' 

6. Clement Markham's General Sketch of the History Persia 
(i vol., London, 1874).' 

' Both these books contuse Legend urith History in their accounts of the earlier 
l^vriod, and are more or lew obaolete. 
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♦7, Darmesteter's tluits Iraniennes (2 vols., Paris, 1883). The 
first volume contaias Etudes sur la Grammaire hislorique de la 
Languepmane; the second, hudts sur la Langue, la Litliralure, la 
Croyanca de la Perse ancienne. 

8. Dr. C. E. Sachau's English translation of al-Biruni's al- 
Athdru’l-bdqiya, or Chronology of Ancient Nations (London, 1879), 
a work of great value and interest, containing an immense amount 
of varied information. 

9. The Uuniju'dh-Dhahah of -Mas'iidi, text and French translation 
111 nine vols. (Paris, 1861-1877), entitled Mafoudi: Les Prairies dOr, 
texle et traduction par C. Barbier de Meynard el Pavel de Courteille. 

B. ANCIENT HISTORY. 

♦10. Erdmsche Allerlhumskunde, von Fr. Spiegel (3 voK., Leipzig, 
1871-1878). This excellent work Ire.its of the History, Religions, 
and Antiquities of Persia from the earliest times down to the fall of 
the Sasaniaii Dynasty. 

11. Geschichle des alien Persiens,^von Dr. Ferdinand Jiis/i (Berlin, 

1879). This covers the same period as the work last mentioned, but 
is smallei and more popular, and contains numerous illustrations 
and a map. * 

12. AufstiUe zur persischen Geschichle, von Th. Ndideke (Leipzig, 
1887). This is essentially an enlarged and revised German vei sioii 
of the article on the Ancient History of Persia (till the end of the 
Sasanian period) contributed by this great scholar to the iiintti 
edition of the Encyclopeedia Britannica. 

13. Le Peuple et la Langue des Hides, pat Jula Oppert (Paris, 
1879). 

14. G. Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World, or the History, Geography, and Antiquities ofChatdera, Assyria, 
Babylon, Media, and Persia. The first edition (London, 1862) com¬ 
prises four, the second (1871) three volumes, and the two last 
volumes in both cases deal with Media and [Achiemenian] Persia. 

13. G. Rawlinson's Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, or the Geography, 
History, and Antiquities of Parthia (London, 1873). 
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16. G. Rawlinson’s Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, oi Ike 
Geography, &c., of the Sdsdnian or New Persian Empire (London, 1876). 

17. G, Rawlinson’s Parthta, in the Story of the Nations Series 
(London, 1893). 

♦18. Professor Th. Noldeke’s Geschichte der Perser und Arabereui 
Zeit der Sasaniden, aus der arabischen Chronik des Tabari UberseM, 
und mil ausfUhrUchen Erlduterungen und Eigdmungen versehn 
(Leyden, 1879). This is by far the best work on the Sasanian 
Period. 

19. Professor Thomas Hyde’s Velerum Persarum et Partkorum 
et Medorum Religionis Hisloria (first ed., Oxford, 1700 j second 
edition, 1760). Though obsolete, this work is still interesting and 
suggestive. 

20. W. Geiger's Osliramsche Kultur tm Allerium (1882); English 
translation of the same by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana: 
Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times (London, 1885). 

C. ANCIENT PHILOLOGY. 

(a) Old' Persian. 

21. F. Stolie’s Persepolis (Berlin, 1882), with an Introduction by 
Ndideke, and many beautiful photograph^ of the ruins and inscrip¬ 
tions. 

22. M. Dieulafoy: L'Art antique de ta Perse (Paris, 1884). 

*23. Fr. Spiegel: Die Altpersischen Keilinscriften im Grundlexle, 
mit Ueberseteung, Grammatik und Clossar (Leipzig, 1862: second 
and enlarged edition, 1881). 

» 24 . Dr. C. Kossowicz: Inscnptiones Palao-Perstca Achamem- 
darum (St. Petersburg, 1872). The Inscriptions are here printed in 
the appropriate Cuneiform type. 

(i) Avesta. 

2$. Engine Burnouf: Vendidad Sadi, tun des Uvres de Zoroastre, 
lithographii dtapris le Uanuscrit Zend de la Bibliotkique Royate . . . 
(Paris. 1829-1843). 


a 5 . H. Brockhaus; Vendidad sade, die heihgtn Schriflen Zoroaster’s 
Yofua, Vispered und Vendidad, nack den tilkographirten Ausgaben von 
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Pans und Bombay, mil Index und Glossar kerausgegeben (Leipzig, 
1850). 

27. N. L. Westergaard : Zendavesta . . . vol. i, the Zend texts 
(Copenhagen, 1852-54)- 

28. Fr. Spiegel: Avesla . . , im Gnmdtexte samml der Huz- 
vdresch-Uebersetzung (2 vols., Vienna, 1853-5S). 


29. K. F. Geldner: Avesta ... (3 parts, Stuttgart, 1886-95). 

30. Mills and Darmesteter’s English translation of the Zend 
Avesta in vols. iv, xxiii, and xxxi of Professor Max Muller’s Sacred 
Books of the East (Oxford, 1877, 1880, 1883, and second cd. of vol. iv 
in 1895). 


*31. Darmesteter: Le Zend Avesta; traduction nouvette avec com- 
mentaire historique et fhilotogique (3 vols.. Pans, 1892-93 : vols. xxi, 
xxii, and x.xiv of the Annates du Mttsle Guiniet). 

32. C. de Harlez: Avesta . . . tradiiit du Texte tend (3 vols., 
Liege, 1875-1877; second edition, Pans, ih8i). 


33. Fr. Spiegel; Avesta . . . ulterselel (3 vols., Leipzig, >*S 2 ^' 3 )- 
There is an English translation of tins by A. Bleed. (Hertford, .864). 

t 

34. L. H. Mills: A Study of the Five Zoroastnan Gdthds (Erlangen, 


1894). 

35. Ferdinand Jiisti ; Handbuch der Zendsprache (Leipzig, libq,). 

•36. C. de Harlez : ilanuet de ta l-angue de tAvesta (Pans, 1882). 

37. A. V. VV. Jackson : An Avesta Grammar . , , (Stuttgart, 1892), 
Idem, An Avesta Reader (i8(j3). 

38. Fr. Spiegel: GrammahA der altbaktnschen Sprache (Uipzig. 
1867). 


(C) PAHLAWi AKD ITS CONNBOTION WITH MODERN PERSIA. 

. *39. Martin Haugs Introductory Essay on 

(pp 152), prefixed to Dastur Hosl.angj. Jamasp). Asas OW Pahlaii- 

Paxand Glossary (Bombay and London, 1870). 
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40, C. de Harlez: Manutl du Pehlevi da livra rehgieux et 
htsloriques de la Perse: Gfammaire, Anihologie, Lexique (Paris, 1880). 

*41. C. Salemann, UiUelpersiscke Sludien in the Bulletins detAcad. 
de SI. Petersbourg ioT 1887, pp. 417, et seqq = Milanges Asiatiques, 
vol. ix, pp. 207 el seqq. Also the same scholar's article Mittelperstsch 
in vol. i of Geiger and Kuhn's Grundrtss, pp. 249-332. 

♦42. West, Haug, and Dastur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa: The Book 
of Arda Viraf; Pahlavi text .... with an English translation and 
Introduction . . . (Bombay and London, 1872); Glossary and Index 
of the same (1874). 

43. West; The Mainyo-i-Kkard (or “ Spirit of Wisdom ”) Pazand 
and Sanskrit Texts {in Roman characters) .... with an English 
translation. . . . Sketch of Paeand Grammar and Introduction 
(Stuttgart and London, 1871). 

*44. F. C. Andreas; Pahlawi text of the above, a facsimile of a 
MS. brought from Persia by Westergaard and preserved at Copen¬ 
hagen (Kiel, 1882). 

• • 

45. Prof. Th. Noldeke; Persische Sludien I and II in vols. cxvi 
and cxxvi of the Silzb. d. K. Ak. d. Wissenfchaflen in tPicn, phil.-hisl. 
Class. (Vienna, 1888 and 1892). 

46. A. Barthelemy; Gujastah Abalish, relation dune Conference 
Ihiologique presidei par le Calife ildmoun; texte pehivi . . . avec 
traduction, commentaire et lexique (Paris, 1887). 

47. P. Horn : Grundriss der Neupersischen Etymologic (Strassburg, 
'S 93 )- 

48. H. Hiibschmann ; Persische Sludien (Strassburg, 1895). Idem 
Armeniseke Grammatik (Leipzig, 1897). 

49. Paul de Lagarde ; Persische Sludien (Gottingen, 1884). 

50. Fr Spiegel: Gramm, der P&rsisprache nebst Sprachproben 
(Leipzig, 1851). Idem, Die Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen in 
ikrem Zusammenhange mil den angr'dntenden Literaturen (Vienna, 
i860). 
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»5i. E. W. West: On tkt extent, language, and age of Palilavi 
titerature, in the Sitzb. d. philos-fhilot. Classe der K. Akad. d. 
Wissenfcka/ten vom 5 Mai, i888 (pp. 396-443; Berlin). 


D. PRE-MUHAMMADAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

(a) Zoroastrianism. 

*52. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson ; Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran (New York, 1899). The reader's attention is again 
especially called to the excellent List of IPoris connected with the 
Subject, which occupies pp. xi-xv of this admirable work. 

53. A Hovelacque: L'Avesta, Zoroasire et le Mazdeisme (Paris, 
1880). 

54. E. W. West; Pahtavi Texts translated, in vols. v, xviii, xxiv, 
xxxvii and xlvii of the Sacred Books of the East. 

55. Professor C. P. Tide : Geschuhte dcr Religion im Attertum bis 
auf Alexander den Grossen: deulsche aulorisierle Aiisgabe von G. 
Gehnch: vol. xi: Die Religion bet den iranischen I’olkern; cisle 
Halfte, pp. 1-187 (Gotha, 189S). 

56. John Wilson : The Pars! Religion as contained in the Zand- 

Avasid (Bombay, 1843). » 

57. Martin Haug : Essavs on the Parsis, 3rd ed,, edited and 
enlarged by E. W, West (London, 18S4). 

58. Dosabhai Framji Karaka; History of the Parsis (2 vols., 
London, 1884). 

59. Mademoiselle D. Menant: Les Parsis, Histmre des Conimu- 
nautes Zoroastnennes de TInde: Annates du Musec (riiiniet, Biblio- 
Ihegue d'Etudes, vol. vii (Paris, 1898). 

60. A Houtum-Schindler : Die Parsen m Persien, ihre Sprache und 
einige ihrer Gebrauihc, m vol. xxxvi (1882 ; pp. 54-88) of the Zetl- 
schrijt d. deulscli. Morgenlitnd. Geseltsih. 


(6.) Christians undbr Sasanian Rule. 

♦61. Georg Hoffmann : Auszilge aus Synschen Akten persischer 
Mdrtyrer . . . (Leipzig, 1880). 
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6i. Dr. W. Wright: Tht Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, composed 
in Syriac, A.D. 507, wilh a Iranstaiion and notes (Cambridge, 1882). 

(c) MAMtcH.eANS, Baroesanians, and Sab^ans. 

♦63 Gustav Fliigel: Mani, sane Lehre and seine Schriften (Leipzig, 
1862). 

64. Dr. Konrad Kessler : Mam: Forschungen Uberdie Mankhdische 
Religion (Berlin, 1889). 

65. Professor A. A. Bevan : The Hymn of the Soul, contained in the 
Syriac Acts of St. Thomas: re-edited wilh an English translation . . , 
(Cambridge, 1897). Also the same Hymn of Bardaisan rendered 
(more freely) into English, by F.C. Burkitt (London, Essex House 
Press, 1899). 

♦66. Dr. D. Chvvolson ; Die Ssabier and Ssabismus (2 vols., St. 
Petersburg, 1856). 

67. E. Rochat: Mani et sa Doctrine (Geneva, 1897). 


E. THE PERSIAN EPIC 4ND NATIONAL LEGEND. 

♦68. Professor Th. Noldeke: Das Iranische Nationalepos: beson- 
derer Abdruck aus dem Grundriss derlranOxheii P/i>/o/ogie(Strasshurg, 
1896). 

6g. Fr. Windischmann : Zoroastnsche Sludien: Abhandlungen lui 
Mylhologie und Sagengeschichte des alien Iran (edited by Fr. Spiegel: 
Berlin, 1863). 

♦70. The Shihnima of Firdawsi. There are three editions by 
Europeans; that of *Turner Macan (4 vols., Calcutta, 1829); that 
of ♦Jules Mohl (7 large folio vols., Paris, 1838-78), which is accom¬ 
panied by a French translation and commentary; and that of 
Viillers and Landauer (3 vols., Leyden, 1877-84). Tlie last is incom¬ 
plete, being only carried down to Alexander, and omitting the whole 
Sisfinian period. Mohl's translation has also been published without 
the text by Madame Mohl (7 vols., Paris, 1876-78). There is also a 
German translation by Riickert (edited by Bayer, 3 vols., Berlin, 
1890-95). Of abridged translations, mention may be made of A. F. 
von Schack's Heldensagen des Firdusi, in deutscher Nachbildung nebst 
etner Einleitung (Stuttgart, 1877), and of the English abridgments of 
J. Atkinson and Helen Zimniermann. 
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•71. Ndldeke: Gesch. da Artachshir-i-Pdpakan, aia dem Pekicwi 
Obersehi (GSttingen, 1879). 

72. Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana ; The KarnSmi-i-Artakhshir-S- 
Pdpakdn . . . Pahlavi text with transliteration . , . translations into 
English and Gujerati, &c. (Bombay, 1896). 

*73. W. Geiger: Das Ydlkar-i-Zarirdn and sein VerhUltniss turn 
Shah-name in the Sitzb. d. philos. philol. und liistor. Cl. d. K. bayer. 
Ak. d. H’iss. for 1890, vol. ii, part i, pp. 43-84 (Munich, 1890). The 
Pahlawi text of this was published (Bombay, 1897), by Jamaspji 
Dastur Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, and translations into English 
and Gujerati (Bombay, 1899) by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

74. The Desatir, or Sacred Writings of the Ancient Persian Prophets, 
&c., published by Mulla Firuz bin Kaus.with an English translation, 
in 2 vols. (Bombay, 1818). 

75. The Dabislin . . . translated from the original Persian by Shea 
and Troyer (3 vols., Paris, 1843). 

*76. Histoire des Pois de Perse par . al-Tha'iilibI: texte arabe, 
publii et traduit par H. Zotenberg (l large folio vol., Paris, 1900). 

• • 


F. MUHAMMAD, TyiE QUR'AN AND THE CALIPHArE. 

♦77 I bn Hisham’s (the oldest extant) Biography of the Prophe t 
Muhammad {Slratn'n-Nabi), edited in the original Arabic by 1 -. 
WUstenfeld (Gottingen, 1858-60); translated into f.eiman {Das 
Leben Muhammeds . . . : Stuttgart, 1864) by Gustav Weil. 

*78 The Qur’an (Coran, Alcoran); editions by Flugel, Redslob, 
&c ; English translations by G, Sale (. 774 - 
editions), J. M. Rodwell (2nd ed., London, 1876), and P™fcs^r 
E H Palmer in vols. vi and ix of the Sacred Books of the East , 
Lnch by Kazimirski (Paris, .854) 1 German by 
ed Bielefeld, 1857); Concordance (Arabic) by Flugcl (Leipzig, 
isli) ‘ Extracts in the original, with English translation, compiled 
Si r’ W Muir London, ?88o). * Noldeke's Geschwhte des Qoran, 

• I Ki.rr,fiitini.en 1860I A useful little book for the general 

Christian Knowledge. 

79. Sprenger's Leben u 


ind Lekre Uohammeds (3 vols., Berlin, 1869). 
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*8o, MuhammedinMedina; an abridged translation 

of al-Waqidi's Kiiabv.' 1 -Maghazi (Berlin, 1882). 

»8i. Noldeke’s Das Lebtn Muhammed's, nock den Quellen populdr 
dargeslelU (Hannover, 1863). 

82. Sir William Muir. Life of Mahomet and History of Islam 
(4 vols., London, 1858-61 j 3rd ed., 1895). 

83. Idem, Annals of the Early Caliphale (London, 1883). 

*84. Idem, The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline, and Fall (2nd ed., 
London, 1892). 

85. Ludolf Krchl; Das Leben and die Lehre des Muliammed 
(Lcipaig, 1884). 

*86. Gustav Weil; Geschkhte de) Chalifen{n vols., Mannliciin and 
Stuttgart, 1846-62 : vol. iv, which is divided into 2 parts, treats of 
the 'Abbasid Caliphate in Egypt after the Mongol Invasion). 

♦87. Syed Ameer Ali : The Life and Teachings of Mohammed and 
the Spirit of Islam (London, i8qt); Iriem, A Crilical Examination of 
the Life and Teachings of Mohammed, published some eighteen years 
earlier. » 

88. G. Fliigel; Geschickle der A raber bis auf den Stun des Chalifats 
von Bagdad (and ed., Leipzig, 1864). 

89. G. Weil: Geschichle der islamiltschen Vblker von Mohammed 
bis tur Zed des Sultan Selim Ubersichthch dargcstellt (Stuttgart, 
1866). 

G. ISLAm, ITS SECTS AND ITS CIVILISATION. 

♦90. Dozy : Het Islamisme (Leyden, 1863 ; Haarlem, 1880); 
French translation of the same by Victor Chauvin, entitled, Essai 
sur THisloire de I Islamisme (Leyden-Paris, 1879). 

*91. Alfred von Krcmer: Geschkhte der herrschenden Idem des 
Islams ; der Gottesbegriff, die Proplietie and Staatsidee (Leipzig, 1868). 

*92. Idem, Cullirgcschichtikke Slreifsiige auf dem Gebiete des 
Islams (Leipzig, 1873). 
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*93. Idem, CuHurgeschtckte des Orients unUr den Chalifen {2 vols.. 
Vienna, 1875-77)- 

*94. Dr. Ignaz Goldziher; Uuhammedanische Siudien (2 vols., 
Halle, 1889-90). 


♦95. T. W. Arnold ; The Preaching of Islam, a History of the Propa¬ 
gation of the Muslim Faith (London, 1896). 

*96. Shahristani’s Kitdbu'l-Milal wa'n-Nthal, or Book of Religious 
and Philosophical Sects, edited by W. Curcton (London, 1846); 
translated into German, with Notes, by Th. Haarhiiicker (H.illc, 
1850-51). 

*97. Ibn Khaldun s Prolegomena (or MuqaddanuU) to his giial 
history. Complete ed. in 7 vols. (Bnhiq, a.h. 1284); separate cd. of 
the Prolegomena (Beyront, 1879); text and Prencli translation of 
the Prolegomena (the former edited by Quatrcmcre the l.ittei by 
MacGuckin de Slanc) in vols. zvi-xxi of Notices et Exiratls des 
Manusents de la Bibliotli'eijiie Nalionate. 

*98. T. P. Hughes ; Notes on Muhammadanism (London, 1877 and 
1878): Idem, A Dictionary of Jslam, being a Cyclopedia of the 
Doctrines, Riles, Ceremonies anJ Customs, together with the technical 
and theological terms, of the Muhammadan Religion (2nd cd., London, 
1896). 

*9(1. H. Steiner; Die Mu'lazililen Oder die Fretdenker im Islam, 
and Die Mu‘taziltlen als Votlaufer der islamisihen Dogmahker und 
Philosophen . . ., both published in Leipzig in 1865. 

♦too. Briinnow; Die Chandschiten . . . (Leyden, 1884). 

101. W. Spitta ; Zur Gesihichte Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash'ar! s (Leipzig, 
1876). 

102. Goldziher : Die Schule der Zahmien. ilir U,sprung, ihr System 
und ihre Geschichte (Leipzig, 1884). 


103. S Guyard ; Fragments relalifs a la Doctrine des IsmaHis . . . 
avec traduction el notes (Paris, 1874) -. Idem, Vn grand Maitre des 
Assassins (extrait du Journal Asialitiue, Paris, 1877). 


*104. S. de Sacy ; Expose de la Religion des Druses (Paris, 1838 : 
3 vols.). 
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IOC Von Hammer : Hi%loiu dt tOrdre des Assassins . . . traduit 
de lallmand ...par J. J. Helieri et P. A. dt la Nourais (Paris, 

1833)- 

106. Tholuck’s Ssufismus, sive Theosophia Ptrsarum Panlhcistica 
(Berlin, 1821); Idem, BlUlhensammlung aus der Morgtnliindischtn 
Mystik (Berlin, 1825). 

♦107. Dr. Fr. Dieterid : Bit Philosophtt der Araber im ix u. x 
Jahf. n. Chr., aus der Theologie des Anstoteles, den Abhandlungen 
Al/SmbU und den Schrijlen der lantern BrHder ... 16 BUcher 
(Berlin, Leipzig, Leyden, 1858-94). 

108. Professor de Goeje : Uimoires sur tes CarmalHes du Bahrain 
et les Falimides (Leyden, 1886). 

H. BIOGRAPHY, BIBLIOGRAPHY, LITERARY HISTORY, 
RHETORIC, ETC. 

*109. Ibn Khallikin’s Wafaydtu'l-A'ydn, Biographical Dictionary 
of eminent and famous Mustims ; Arabic text, edited by Wustenfeld 
(Gottingen, 1837 ; 2 vols.); English translation, with Notes, by the 
Baron MacGuckin do Slane (4 vols., Paris and London, 1842-71). 

*110. Hajji Khalfa (Khalifa)’s Bibliographical Dictionary, the 
Kaskfudh-Bhuniin ‘an Asaiiii'l-Kutub wa'l-t'unim, Arabic text with 
Latin translation, by Gustav Fliigel (7 vols., Leipzig, 1835-58). 
This work is indispensable for the identification of Muhammadan 
books, and as the author died as late as a.d. 1658, it includes all 
but the most modern Arabic, Persian, and Turkish literature. 
Flilgel's edition contains full and excellent Indices. 

*lii. Carl Brockelmann’s Geschkhte der Arabiseken Litleralur 
(vol. i, 1897-98; vol. ii, part i, 1899; Weimar). Not to be con¬ 
founded with this is a more popular work by the same author and 
bearing the same title, which forms half of vol. vi of a series now 
in firocess of publication at Leipzig (C. F. Amelangs Verlag) entitled 
Die Literaturen des Oslens in Eimeldarslellungen. The otlier half of 
this volume (published in 1901) is formed by— 

*112. Dr. Paul Horn’s Geschkhte der Persischen Uleratur. 

113. Pizzi, besides his Manuale della lingua persiana (1883), has 
published (in Italian) an exceUent little sketch of Persian Literature 
from the earliest times. 
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114. Professor Th. Noldeke: BalrSge tur KenMss derPotsie dei 
alien draper (Hannover, 1864). 

*115. F. Wustenfeld: Die GeschickUchreiber der Arabet und ihre 
Werke (Gottingen, 1882). 

116. I. Guldi: Tables alphabiltques da Kildba'l-Aghiini, comprenanl 
(1) Index despo'etcs donl le "KUdb" cite des vers; (<i) Index desrimes ; 
(mV) Index historique; (is) Index giographique; ridigies avec la 
collaboration de MM. R. E, Brilnnoui, S. Fraenkel, H. D. Van Gelder, 
W. Guirgass, E. Hilouis, H. G, Kleyn, Fr. Seybold el G. Van Vloien. 
(Leyden, 1895-1900). One large, stout volume of 769+ xi pp., 
invaluable for such as can use the vast stores of verse and anecdote 
contained in the 20 volumes of the great Arabic anthology to which 
it forms the guide and key. 

117. Darmesteter: Les ortgiites de la Poesie persane (Paris, 1887). 

*118. Ethe: numerous monographs on the early Persian poets 
(see n. 2 on p. 452 supra, but this list is by no means complete); 
article on Persian Literature in the ninth edition of the Encyclopiedia 
Britannica; and ‘article in vol. ii (pp 212-368) of Geiger and 
Kuhn’s Grundriss (No. i supra).,• 

119. Sir Gore Ouselijy's Biographical Notices oj Persian Poets 
(London, 1846). An entertaining and instructive, though in some 
respects obsolete, book. 

120. A. de Biberstein Kazimirski's Inlroduclton to his Dtmfn of 
WiiiMcAiAff (“ Menoutchehri"), Paris, 1886. 

*121. F. Wustenfeld: Die Academien der Araber und ihre Lekrer 
(Gottingen, 1837); Gtsckichle der Arabischen Aerete und Nalurforscher 
(1840). 

*122. Francis Gladwin ; Dissertations on the Rhetoric, Prosody, and 
Rhyme of the Persians (Calcutta : reprinted in London, 1801). 

•123. H. Blochmann; The Prosody of the Persians (Calcutta, 1872). 

♦124, Friedrich Ruckert 1 Grammatik, Poetik, und Rhelorik del 
Perser . , . neu herausgegeben von iV. Pertsch (Gotha, 1874). 

12 $. CL Huarfs French translation (Paris, 1875) of the Anisu't- 
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't/sAsAijC Lover’s Companion”) of Sharafu’d-Din Rami is a vain- 
able guide to Persian lyric verse. 

126. Th, Noldeke 1 Sketches from Eastern History, translated by 
John Sutherland Black (London and Edinburgh, 1892). 

*127. Wiistenfeld’s Vergleichungs-Tabellen der Muhammedanischen 
und ChristUchen Zeitrechnung (Leiprig, 1854), with Supplement 
(Fortsetzung) by Dr. Ed. Mahler (Leipzig, 1887) continuing the 
reckoning from A.H. 1300 (a.d. 1883), where Wiistenfeld concluded 
his tables, to a.h. 1500 (a.d. 2077). This book is indispensable for 
all who have occasion to convert Muhammadan into Christian dates, 
or vice versa. 

I. ARABIC AND MODERN PERSIAN LANGUAGES. 

As before said, Arabic and Persian works which have not been 
translated into some European langu.age arc excluded from the 
above list, since their inclusion would have greatly increased the 
size of the Bibliography without advantage to the majority of 
readers, who arc ignorant of these languages. Some readers of 
this class may, perhaps, desire to begin the study of one or both 
of these languages, and for their benefit I will .add a few words as 
to suitable grammars, dictionaries, and other text books; a subject 
on which I constantly receive inquiries, even from complete 
strangers. 

Excellent small grammars of both languages are included in the 
Porta Linguarum Oricntatium Series published by H. Kcuther 
(Carlsruhe and Leipzig). All the volumes in. this series are 
originally in German, but some (including the Arabic Grammar of 
Socin) exist also in English. The Persian Grammar, by Salemann 
and Zhukovski (i88y), is only published in German. The earlier 
(1885) edition of Socin’s Grammar contains a much better 
Chrestomathy than the later one, from which the best Arabic 
extracts were removed to form part of a separate Arabic 
Chrestomathy, by Brunnow (1893) in the same series. The student 
who wishes to get some idea of Arabic will find the 1885 edition 
sufficient by itself; but if he cannot obtain it, and has to be content 
with the later edition, he must get the Chrestomathy as well. 

Both of these Grammars, the Arabic and the Persian, contain excellent 
Bibliographies of the most important and useful books for students of 
the respective languages, and it is not necessary for me to repeat here 
the ample information on this subject which can be found in these 
moil and inexpensive but most mentonous volumes. 
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For the study of Arabic the best grammar is Wright's (3rd ed., 
revised by Wi Robertson Smith and M, J. de Goeje: 2 vots., 
Cambridge, 1896-98); Palmer’s (London, 1874), though neither so 
full nor so accurate, is easier and pleasanter reading. Of Dic¬ 
tionaries the only small, inexpensive, and yet fairly complete one is 
Belot’s Vocabulaire Arabe-Franfais a I'usage des Eludtartls (4th ed.. 
lieyrout, 1896 : pp. 1,001 : price about ten shillings). There are 
also a Diclionnaire Fraitfais-Arabe (Beyrout, 1890; pp. i,6o<)) ami 
a Coiirs pratique de la Langue Arabe (Beyrout, 1896), by the .same 
author. Fuller, larger, and even better, but about four or five times 
as costly, is A. de Bibcrstem Kaziniirski’s Dicttommire Arabe- 
Franfats (2 vols., pp. 1,392 and 1,638 : Paris, 1846-60). Dozy's 
SuppUmeni aux Diciwniiatres dnilifs (Leyden, 1881 ; 2 vols., pp. 864 
and 856) is invaluable for later Arabic writers. Lane's great Arable- 
English Eeikon (London, 1863 —), is a magnificent torso. There 
are also Arabic-English Dictionaries by Steing.iss (London, 1884), 
and Salnione (London, i8(;o). 

For Persian the number of dictionaries and giammars is legion, 
but it is much harder to name the best than in the case of Arabic. 
Persian is so simple a language that almost any decent gr.umn.ir 
will serve the purpose, and a really scienlihc grammar of lirst-class 
merit yet remains to be written. In Knglaiid the giammars of 
Forbes (4th ed., London, iSfiy), Mirz.i Ibi.ihim (ILailcybiiry and 
London, 1843 ; Fleischer's German version of the same, Leipzig, 
1847 and 1875) and Plants (Part 1; Accidence : London, 1894) arc- 
most used, with Rosen (Knglish translation by Dr. E. Denison Ross) 
for more colloquial purposes. In brcnch there is the truly arinui- 
able work of A. tie Bibcrstcin Kazimirski, Dialogues framms persans, 
pricldcs d’lin prkhs de la Grammatrcpersane, el sunns d un I'o^ahulaire 
/rimais-persaa (Paris, 1883), as well as the Gr.immars of Chodzko 
(1852 and 1883), Guvard (1880) and lliiart (181//), with the Dialogues 
persan-framais (1837), and the Diclionnaire jramats-persan (1883- 
1887) of ]. B. Nicolas. In German, besides the two already men¬ 
tioned, there is Wahrmund (Giessen, 1875) ; in Italian, Pizzi s 
Manuale (see above. No. 113); and in Latin Vullers' Grammalica 
Lingiice Persica; (Giessen, 1870), written chtefly from the point of 
view of the Comparative Philologist. 

In Phighsh the best small dictionaries (Persian-Pingl. and 
Engl.-Persian) are by E. H. Palmer; larger ones arc Ihe Persian- 
Engl. Dictionary of Steingass (1,539 PP- ’• London, 1892) and the 
two English-Persian Dictionaries (a larger and a smaller, London, 
1882 and 1889) of Wollaston, who was assisted by ,\iirza Muliammad 
Baqir of Bawanat (see p. 390 of this book). Vullers' Lexicon Persica- 
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Lalinum Elymohgicum (2 large vols., Bonn, 1855-67), though cum¬ 
brous and badly arranged, is on the whole indispensable until the 
student has learned enough Persian to use the native dictionaries 
{Burhdn-I-Qdli', Farhang-i-Rashldi, &c.) from which it is chiefly 
compiled. As a reading-book nothing on the whole excels the 
Gulistdn of Sa'di, of which there are good editions (furnished with 
full vocabularies) and translations by Eastwick and Platt& 



